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INTRODUCTION. 


.. ' 

In a land where enthusiasm is £>’enera]1y shortlived 
and every pa; 2 ,’e ot contemporary history records large 
movements supported by small eiforts and generous 
scliemes backed up by niggardly assistancej the Indian 
IS^ational Congress lias, for four and twenty years, with- 
stood the buffets of time and eircunistance. Consider- 
able as the annual outlay is, that has not been its only 
difficulty. Sneers and hostility from without, apathy 
and dissension from witiiih, the ignorance of the masses, 
the stupendous magnitude of the task, the wide variety 
of the interests embraced, — these form a combination 
of trials which would have destroyed any movement not 
based on righteous principles and answering the most 
urgent needs of the people. Not exempt from an 
adiraxture of sham and make-believe such as taints 
all large popular organiy:ations, the Congress has been 
served with devotion, loyalty, and si<?adfast (jourage 
which none but noble and generous causes can com- 
?nand for long. Its published literature, while contain- 
ing mucii that is jejune and insipid, is a treasure- 
house of humour and pathos, of moving eloquence and 
skilful dialectic, of passionate yearning, serene liopey 
mature wisdom. Its inner history, to those that know 
q can furnish memories of negotiations delicately 
concluded, divergent interests reeoncdled, and plans 
worked out with much practical sagaeiiyt On its stag© 
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liavo always appeared great figures in every grade of 
agreement and of conflict, nk indeed of Homeric 
grandeur, hat significant, impressive, and throbbing 
with interest. 

(If the intense vitality of the movement no better 
proof is needed than the sureness and rapidity with 
which it has recovered from the breakdown at Surat, 
and emerged with prestige and strength from a session 
which, <M)n.sidering the difficulties and discouragements,, 
'may be jirorionncerl a signal success. 

That it is a living movement responsive to the 
shifting emphasis of public opinion is manifest upon a 
Btudy of its annual resolutions. Subjects emerge into 
view’, occupy attention fora time and disappear. The 
same matter at one time has the dignity of separate 
consideration, at another time is a minor item under a 
miscellaneous head. Chrieon grievances there are which 
pass through poignant and dull phases. Permanent 
Settlement, Military E.xpenditure, Simultaneous Exam- 
inations, Piihlic Service, South African Grievances are 
examples of topics that have engaged the Congre.ss 
every year and will engage it for an indefinite time 
yet. 'i'lie Separation of Judicial and Executive Func- 
lion.s is an old friend, but w'e may bury him before 
long. The abolition of the Secretary of State’s Council, 
at one time so confidently demanded, is not likely to 
reappear in the Congress programme. The Arms Act 
and 'Cnlunteering have been dropped since 1904, but 
public interest in them may revive. The most instruc- 
tive study, however, is afforded by the subject of Eepre- 
sentative Institutions. Beginning with the beginning 
of the Congress, the agitation in that behalf gained 
strength steadily until the espousal of Mr. Bradlaugh 
in 1889 gave it a practical turn. After 1892 w’hen 
lhe(’«un<'ils Act was piassed, the importance of the 
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subject on the Congress programme diminishes rapidly 
till 1895, when it goes put with a flicker. After teii 
years of the new privilege, the country gets importunate 
for a further reform, and from 1904 onward w'-e find 
a Resolution on tlie subject affirmed every year. Signal 
success has at last crowned our efforts. 

Besides, tlie attitude of the public mind has under- 
gone a wonderful change, and no reader of Congress 
reports can fail to be struck with the contrast betw’een 
the tone of agitation in the beginning and that at the 
present moment. If the freshness and zest of the first 
years have gone, so have the timidity and hesitancy 
too. One reads of justice more than of generosity, of 
rights more than of concessions. A school of thought 
has grown up which makes a point of condemning 
mendicancy and petitioning. But Bradlaugb, than 
whom no sturdier champion of independence has illus- 
trated the annals of peaceful political agitation, told 
us in Bombay : — 

I ^YOuld a«lv you, if you want to make me really your mouth- 
piece in that House, (the House of Commons), send signatures to 
petitions which you understand, by the hundred thousand, by the 
million if you can, so that India’s people may kneel— -a/u? there 
is no shame in hneeltnfi —on the threshold where the mother of 
Parliaments sits, and ask that she may do the same justice to those 
six, seven, or eight thousand miles away that she has done to those 
who can assemble and make themselves heard with the living voice,' 

On the same occasion Sir William Wedderhiirn could 
say with the hearty approbation of his audience : — 

By his wise and sympathetic policy Lord Ripon met and 
fulfilled the aspirations of the National Movement, And on their 
side the peoj)le of India recognised that a government conducted 
in such a spirit could not he regarded as an alien ride. This 
was the meanjng of the passionate demonstrations at the time of 
Lord Bipon^s departure. You, Gentlemen, v/ill correct me if I am 
wrong in saying that those demonstrations were a popular declara-r 
tion that on such terms British Buie could be accepted as the 
National Government of the. Indian peopled (Long and en^ 
thusiastic cheers.') 
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In the time of Lord Lansdowne in 1890, the ques^tion 
being definitely raised, the Government of India 
pronounced the Congress movement as “ one of those 
which, in the words of the circular, are perfectly legiti- 
mate in themselves, and which private persons are fpee 
to promote, but from participation in whicli Governn'feJnt 
officials are, for the reasons specified in the orders, 
necessarily debarred.” 

The Government of India recognise that the Congress move- 
ment is regarded as representing in India what in Europe would 
be called the more advanced Liberal party as distinguished from 
the great body of Conservative opinion which exists side by side 
with it. They desire themselves to maintain an attitude of neutra- 
lity in their relations with both parties, so long as these act strictly 
within constitutional limits. 

They intend that all Government servants shall preserve a * 
•similar attitude of neutrality, and shall abstain from active parti- 
cipation in political or g''it(TsiTpolitieal movements of all kinds and 
also from putting pressure upon others in order to induce them to 
take part, or not to take part, in any inovementwhieh is legitimate 
in itself. 

In reference to a specific question which you address to 
His Excellency, I am to say that the orders apply only to those 
who are actually, at the time being, Government servants, but not 
to pensioners and others* who have quitted the service of the 
. Government for good. 

Neutrality, however, is a difficult virtue to preserve 
towards persistent critics. Officials soon became 
distinctly hostile and threw obstacles in the way of the 
Congress. They called Congressmen amateurish politi- 
cians whose presumption was equalled only by their 
ignorance. We were disappointed candidates for office 
or unsuccessful lawyers. We had no knowledge of the 
masses and no light to speak on their behalf. We 
represented nobody but our little selves. Tlie great . 
warrior-communities, the landed gentry, the proud and 
sensitive Muhammadans, the Eurasians and the Native 
Christians would have none of us. We were disloyal 
and seditious and abused, the liberty of speech and 
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\vriiing granted by a too forliearant ftovernment. Lord 
Uirzon of course openly flonteil the Congress by refus- 
ing to receive Sir Henry Cotton as its spokesman,- in 
fact, m his reactionary regime, the educated Indian and 
even education itself suffered a malignant eclipse. One 
lecalls with pain and .sorrow how on several occasions 
lomer becretanea of State seemed to delight in denoiin- 
ng the lenf.pr.s of the Indian reform iiio\-ement. To 
l^oril Morley is due the honour of having, in England 
or m India, during the last decade and more, .spoken 
^i.e first word of approval of the Congress movement, 
and now it is hardly too much to say that he looks 
foiward with interest to the pronouncement of its next 
session on his momentous reform proposals. One act 
warm appreciation from a good man is a wonderful 
jDalm lor sick and suffering hearts. 

• In a faint mea.sure perhaps the people of England 
are more alive to the needsand aspirations ofindia than 
before. The labours of the Briti.sh Committee of the 
Congre.ss and the paper India have dispelled the crude 
notions, that the average elector once had concernim^ 
India. But sustained and well-informed interest in 
Indian affixirs is still sadly lacking in Parliament and 
out of it. The friends of this country in England are 
not receiving the help that they have reason to expect 
from us. We maintain no telegraphic agency of our 
own, though we have had proofs how Reuter could 
manipulate feeling in Britain- to our prejudice and last- 
ing harm. It is many years since 'a considerable 
deputation of Indian delegates addre.ssed English 
audiences. Messrs, Gokhale and Lajpatrai have done 
splendid work | but two delegates, ' though they be 
giants, cannot represent three hundred millions ade- 
quately. The idea of a Congress of Indians in I^ondon 
IS destined perhaps to revive in a serious form. So 
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€ar]y as in 1890 the Congress resolved that one hundred 
Indians should meet in the metropolis of the world in 
1892 ; but the sacrifices involved were too great for the 
xesolution to be carried into effect. Since then we have 
been playing with the proposal now and then. The 
advice of Mr. Keir-Hardie last year scarcely brought 
the matter within the region of practical politics. 
The truth is that at that time the so-called self-help 
school of political work in its most extravagant form 
was in the ascendant, and it was the fashion to sconi 
everything that savoured of or suggested the British 
connexion. Now that the principal apostles of this 
suicidal doctrine are recanting it by word and by deed 
in England, it is not too much to hope, that, im the 
wholesome rebound, public opinion will take up t lies 
idea of a London Congress in right earnest and carry 
it forward to a successful conclusion. Never was the 
need more urgent. A sclieme of reforms of truly un- 
exampled’ generosity, which promiseg to make up fof 
the bitter disappointments of many years, has at last 
been put forward and awaits the judgment of Parlia- 
ment. Opposition is for the moment hushed, and not 
improbably, may remain so altogether. But this result 
can be ensured only by giving ' the forces of progress 
every assistance that can be made available ; is it pos- 
sible to conceive of an occasion which will make greatef 
demands of the patriot or call more loudly for th6 
heaviest sacrifices ? 

Has the Indian National Congress failed ? Have 
its labours of twenty years and more been barren of 
good ? No one will say so who has carefully followed 
the events of the period or perused only the important 
Presidential orations. It would be telling a trite story 
to narrate its triumphs, Sir Phe'rozeshah ’Mehta ha^ 
recounted them in his felicitous way in his address o{ 
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welcome to. the delegates of 1904, and the two Pre- 
sidential orations of Babii Surendra Nath contain a 
glowing and absolutely truthful eulogy of the achieve- 
ments of the movement, both objective and subjective. 
One must imagine what would have been the condition 
of the land if there had been no Congress. It has 
now become one of those pervasive forces of society 
whose beneficent effects, though of the most vital kind, 
are not remembered and appreciated by reason of their 
familiarity. We never bless the air and water till we 
are deprived of them. Does any one who is not nearly 
a centenarian realise in a vivid and living manner the 
benefits of the Universities, the Penal Code, or the 
Post, Telegraph, and Eailways ? Disappointment not 
only sours the heart, but warps 

gark^ss^'^ ^^ the" 

mSnun^r ^TItg^ till quite 

recently, and its judgments and forecasts were very 
wide of the truth. With the new proposals of reform, 
the clouds have lifted, and tlie sun of hope once more 
warms the patriot’s breast and summons him to fresh 
and joyous exertion. 

One great defect of the Congress has at last been 
supplied. It was a reproach until now that during 
more than 20 years the movement bad not provided 
itself with a constitution. Various attempts have 
been made to frame a body of rules for the conduct of 
business. At Madras in 1887, a strong Committee was 
appointed on the opening day to consider what rules, 
if any, may now be usefully framed in regard to the 
constitution and working of the Congress,” and the Com- 
mittee submitted a set of rules to the Congress on the 
concluding day. But- on the motion of Mr. A, 0; 
Humey ; another year’s experience was considered 
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necessary, and the rules were circulated “to all stand* 
iug Congress Committees, with the request that they 
will, during the coming year, act in accordance with 
these rules, so far as this may seem to^them possible and 
desirable, and report thereon to the next Congress, with 
such farther suggestions as to them may seem meet.’’ 
At the next Congress, however, the standing Congress 
Committees did not report. Next year at Bombay, the 
number of delegates having risen to 1889 in curious 
coincidence with the date of the Congress (1889), the- 
proportion was fixed by a resolution to five per million 
of the total population of each Congress circle, the inter- 
nal allotment within each circle being left to the differ- 
ent Standing Congress Committees. By another Eeso- 
lution the rules framed in 1887 and others that had 
since been suggested were remitted once more to the 
Standing Congress Committees. At Madras in ^1894 
and at Poona in 1895, the Congress took up the 
question only to remit it again to the Standing Congress 
Committees. When the Congress came round to Madras 
again in 1898, the matter was brought np for considera- 
tion, but it was reserved for the next year’s session of 
Lucknow to decide upon a constitution. It contained 
eleven rules, one of wdiich was slightly modified by the 
next Congress at Lahore. The rules, however, do not 
appear to have been strictly followed. This gave rise 
to much dissatisfaction among Congressmen chiefly 
in the Punjab and in Bengal. . It found vent at 
meetings of tlie Subjects Committee. At Madras in 
1903 and at Bombay in 1904, Sir P. M. Mehta, who^ 
had been accused of opposing the constitution, success- 
fully maintained . his position that the Congress ought 
not to have a hard and .fast code of rules. In 
Benares next year nothing could be done beyond ap-- 
pointing a Stauding Committee of the Congress “ to< 
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promo , e me ohjeets ot the Cotigre^^s and to take such 
steps (luring the year as inay.be neee.ssary to give effect 
to the resolutions of the Congress.” This Committee 
met in Jiombay and recommended i.o the next Conm-ess 
\yhich met at Calcutta a small body of rules, ^he 
<longres.s accepted the rules tentatively for one year 
Before they could be recon.sidered, however, the Surat 
breakdown hai>pened. ft will be thu,s clear that, when 
the Convention decided to have a constitution for the 
Congress, it did not bring a bolt down from the blue ■ 
but nietely accomplisiied at once and definitely what 
the Congress itself had at last resolved upon elaboratino- > 
and might have elaborated in two or three yeans'. ' '”i 

llie success of ibis new Con.stitution depends on the 
energy and -zeal of the various' component parts of the 
Congress. The central body, called the All-India Cnn> 
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First Congress— Bombay— -1885. 

THE HON^BLE ME. W. C. BONNERJI. 

A EEPRESBNTATIVE GATHERING. 

The President-elect, in rising to acknowledge the 
honour done him, said he might well be proud of being 
thus called on to preside over the first National Assembly 
ever yet convened in India. Looking round he saw the 
representatives of all the important centres of the Bombay 
Presidency, Karachi, Ahmedabad, Surat, Poona, Bombay 
itself, and other less populous though still important, 
towns ; almost every district in the Madras Presidency was 
represented, ss well as the towns of Madras, Salem, Coimba-. 
tore and others. Of Bengal, his fiiends and himself might 
to* a certain extent be accepted as representatives, since 
although, owing to a series of misfortunes, deaths, illnesses 
and the like, of which the meeting were already aware, 
^Bengal was very inadequately represented so far as the 
members actually present were concerned, though as the 
delegated exponents of educated native thought in Bengal, 
they might claim a consideration to which their numerical 
strength would hardly entitle them. Then, there were the 
representatives of Lahore, Lucknow, Agra, Allahabad,. 
Benares, each representing Political Associations collec- 
tively of very widespread infiuence. Besides these re- 
presentatives, who would take an actual part in the pro- 
ceedings, he rejoiced to see present, as it were as amicus 
■GuruG, several of the most distinguished native officials 
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non loaiefy provinces that were represented, almost all the 

Political Associations in the Empire were represented 
by one or more of the gentlemen present, while as regards 
the Press, the proprietors, editors or delegates of the 
Mirror, the Uhidu, the Indian Spectator, the Tribune, 
and others showed, conclusively, the universality of the 
feelings which had culminated in the great and memorable 
gathering. Surely never had .so important and comprehen- 
sive an assemblage occurred within historical times on 
the soil of India. He claimed for it an entirely re- 
presentative character. It was true that, judged from the 
standard of the House of rJornmnnH t.kow 
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AIMS AND OBJECTS OF THE CONGRESS. 

And now it seemed a fitting occasion for answering a 
question that had continually been asked in the world out- 
side during the past few weeks, viz, what the objects and 
aims of this great National Congress really were. He would 
not pretend to reply to this question exhaustively. The 
ensuing proceedings would, he believed, do this more efiee- 
tively than any single speaker could hope to do ; but he 
might say briefly, that the objects of the Congress could for 
the most part be classed under the following heads ' 

(a) The promotion of personal intimacy and friend- 
ship amongst all the more earnest workers in 
our country’s cause in the parts of the Empire. 

(J) The eradication, by direct friendly personal inter- 
course, of all possible race, creed, or provincial 
prejudices amongst all lovers of our country, 
and the fuller development and consolidation of 
those sentiments of national unity that had 
their origin in their beloved Lord Ripon’s ever 
memorable reign. 

(c) The authoritative record, after this has been care- 

fully elicited by the fullest discussion of the 
matured opinions of the educated classes in 
India on some of the more important and pres- 
sing of the social questions of the day. 

(d) The determination of the lines upon, and methods 

by which, during the next twelve months, it 
k desirable for native politicians to labour 
in the public interests. 

Surely there was nothing in these objects to which ^ 
any sensible and unprejudiced man could possibly take 
exception, and yet on more than one occasion remarks had 
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Second Congress— Calcutta— 1886. 

THE- HON. ME. DADABHAI NAOEOJI. 

INTEODUCTION. 

I need not tell you how sincerely thankful I am to 
you for placing me in this position of honour. I at fii-st 
thought that I was to be elevated to this proud 
position as a return for what might be considered as 
a compliment paid by us to Bengal, when Mr. Bonner- 
jee was elected President of the first Congress last year 
at Bombay. I can assure you, however, that that election 
was no mere compliment to Bengal, but arose out of the 
simple tact that we regarded Mr. Bonnerjee as a gentle- 
man eminently qualified to take the place of President, 
and we installed him in that position, in all sincerity, as 
the proper man in the proper place. I now see, however, 
that this election of my humble self is not intended as a 
return of compliment, but that, as both proposer and secon- 
der have said, you have been kind enough to select me, 
because I am supposed to be really qualified to undertake 
the task. I hope it may prove so and that I may be found 
really worthy of all the kind things said of me ; but whe- 
ther this be so, or not, when such kind things are said by 
those who occupy such high positions amongst us, I must 
say I feel exceedingly proud and am very grateful to all 
for the honour thus done me. (Loud cheering.) 

Your late Chairman has heartily welcomed all the 
delegates who come from different parts of India, and with 
the same heartiness I return to him and all our Bengal 
friends, on my own behalf and on that of all the delegates 
from other Provinces, the most sincere thanks for the 
cordial manner in which we have been received. From 
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what has been done already and from what is in store for 
Rs during our short stay here, I have no doubt we shall 
carry away with us many and most pleasant reminiscences 
of our visit to Calcutta. {CheerB.) 

You will pardon me, and I beg your indulgence when 
I say that, when I was asked only two days ago to become 
your President and to give an inaugural address, it was 
with no small trepidation that I agreed to undertake the 
task ; and I hope that you will extend to me all that 
indulgence which my shortcomings may need. {Loud 
Cheers.) 

IMPORTANCE OP THE CONGRESS. 

The assemblage of such a Congress is an event of the 
utmost importcmce in Indian history. I ask whether in the 
most glorious days of Hindu rule, in the days of Kajahs 
like the great Yikram, you could imagine the possibility of 
a meeting of this kind, whether even Hindus of all diierenfe 
provinces of the kingdom could have collected and spoken 
as one nation. Coming down to the later Empire of our 
friends, the Mahomedans, who probably ruled over a larger 
territory at one time than any Hindu monarch, would it 
have been, even in the days of the gteat Akbar himself, 
possible for a meeting like this to assemble composed of all 
classes and communities, all speaking one language, and all 
having uniform and high aspirations of their own. 

ADVANTAGES OP BRITISH RULE. 

Well, then, what is it for which we are now met on this 
occasion ? We have assembled to consider questions upoti 
which depend our future, whether glorious or inglorious. 
It is our good fortune that we are under a rule which 
makes it possible for us to meet in this manner. {Cheers.) 
It is under the civilizing rule of the Queen and people of 
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England that we meet here together, hindered by none,, 
and are freely allowed to speak our minds without the least 
fear and without the least hesitation. Such a thing is 
possible under British rule and British rule only. {Loud 
Cheers.) Then I put the question plainly : Is this Congress a 
nursery for sedition and rebellion’against the British govern- 
ment {cries of no, no) ; or is it another stone in the founda- 
tion of the stability of that government ? {Cries of yes, yes). 
There could be but one answer, and that you have already 
given, because we are thoroughly sensible of the numberless 
blessings conferred upon us, of which the very existence of 
this Congress is a proof in a nutshell. {Cheers.) Were it 
not for these blessings of British rule, I could not have 
come here, as I have done, without the least hesitation and 
without the least fear that my children might be robbed 
and killed in my absence ; nor could you have come from 
every corner of the land, having performed, within a few 
days, journeys, whiclx in former days would have occupied 
as man}^ months. {Cheers.) These simple facts bring home 
to all of us at once some of those great and numberless 
blessings which British rule has conferred upon us. But 
there remain even greater blessings for which we have to 
be grateful. It is to British rule that we owe the edu- 
cation we possess ; the people of England were sincere 
in the declarations made more than half a century ago that 
India was a sacred charge entrusted to their care by Pro- 
vidence, and that they were bound to administer it for the 
good of India, to the glory of their own name, and the 
satisfaction of God. {Prolonged cheering.) When we have 
to acknowledge so many blessings as flowing from British 
rule,— and I could descant on them for hours, because it. 
would simply be recounting to you the history of the Bri- 
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tish Empire in India — is it possible that an assembly like 
this, every one of hose members is fully impressed with 
the knowledge of these blessings, could meet for any pur- 
pose inimical to that rule to which we owe so nnich ? 
{Cheers.) 

RELATION BET^YEEN OURSELVES AND OUR EULERS, 

The thing is absurd. Let us speak out like men and 
prof^laim tl>at we are loyal to the backbone (cheers ) ; that 
we understand the benefits English rule has conferred 
upon us ; that we thoroughly appreciate the education that 
has been given to us, the new light which has been poured 
upon us, turning us from darkness into light and teaching 
us the new lesson that kings are made for the people, not 
peoples for their kings ; and this new lesson we have 
learned amidst the darkness of Asiatic despotism only by 
the light of free English civilization. (Loud cheers.) But 
the question is, do the government believe us ? Do they 
believe that we are really loyal to them ; that we do truly 
appreciate and rely on British rule ; that we veritably 
desire its permanent continuance ; that our rer.son is satis- 
fied and our sentimental feel ing.s gratified as well as our 
self-interest ? It would be%a great gratification to us if we 
could see, in the inauguration of a great movement like this 
Congress, th.at what we do really mean and desire is 
thoroughly and truly so understood by our rulers. 1. have 
the good fortune to be able to place before you te.stimony, 
which cannot be questioned, from which you will see that 
some at least of the most distinguished of our rulers d(> be- 
lieve that what we say is sincere ; and that we do not 
want to «subyjert British rule ; that our outspoken utteran- 
ces are as much for their good as for our good. They do 
believe, as Lord Ripon said, that what is good for 
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India is good for England. I will give you fir&t the 
testimony as regards the educated classes which was given 
25 3^ears ago, by Sir Bartle Frere. He possessed an 
intimate knowledge of the people of this country, and 
with regard to the educated portion of them, he gave 
this testimony. He said : ‘ And now wherever I go 1 find 
the best exponents of the policy of the English govern- 
ment, and the most able co-adjufcors in adjusting that 
policy to the peculiarities of the natives of India, among 
the ranks of the educated natives.' This much at least is 
testimony to our sincerity, and strongly corroborates our 
assertion that we, the educated classes, have become the 
true interpreters and mediators between the masses of 
our countrymen and our rulers, I shall now place before 
you the declaration of the government of India itself, that 
they have confidence in the loyalty of the whole people, 
and do appreciate the sentiments of the educated classes in 
pi^rticular. I will read their very words. They say in a 
despatch addressed to the Secretary of State (8th June, 
1880) : ‘ But the people of India accept British rule 
without any need for appeal to arms, because we keep the 
peace and do justice, because wo have done and are doing 
much material good to the country atid the people, and 
because there is not inside or outside India any power 
that can adequately occupy our place.’ Then they 
distinctly understand that we . do believe the British 
power to be the only power that can, under existing 
circumstances, really keep the peace and advance our 
future progress. This is testimonjr as to the feeling of 
the whole people. But of the eduGated classes, this 
■despatch says: ‘To the minds of at least the educated 
among the people of India — and the number is rapidly 
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increasing — any idea of the subversion of British power 
is abhorrent, from the consciousness that it must; result 
in the wihlest anarchy and confusion.' {Loud cheers,) 

We can, therefore, proceed with the utmost serenity 
and with every confidence that our rulers do understand 
us ; that they do understand our motives and give credit 
to our expressions of loyalty, and we need not in tbe least 
care for any impeachment of disloyalty or any charge of 
harbouring wild ideas of subverting the British power that 
may be put forth by ignorant, iiTesponsible or ill-disposed 
individuals or cliques. {Loudj cheers.) We can, tiierefore, 
quietly, calmly and, with entire confidence in our rulers, 
speak as freely as we please, but of course in that spirit of 
fairness and moderation, which becomes wise and honest 
men, and in the tone which every gentleman, every reason- 
able being, would adopt when urging his rulers to make 
him some concession. {Eear^ hear.) Now although, as 1 
have said, the British government have done much, very 
much for us, there is still a great deal more to be done if 
their noble work is to be fitly completed. They say this 
themselves they show a desire to do what more mjyy be 
required, and it is for us to ask for wbatsoevc-r, after due 
deliberation, we think that we ought to have. {Cheers ) 
THE JUBILEE OF OUR QUEEN- EMPRESS. 

Therefore, having said thus much and having cleared 
the ground so that we may proceed freely and iti all con- 
fidence with the wori;!: of our Congress, I must at once come 
to the matter with which 1 should have commenced, had I 
not purposely postponed it until I had explained the rela- 
tions between ourselves and our rulers ; and that is the 
most happy and auspicious occasion which the 
year is to bring us, viz., the Jubilee of our good 


coming 

Queen- 
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Empress’s reign. {Loud cheer b.) I am exceedingly glad 
that the Congress has thought it right to select this, 
as the subject of the initial resolution, and In this 
to express, in humble but hearty terms, timir congratu- 
lations to our Gracious Empress. {Cheers.) There is 
even more reason for iis to congratulate ourselves on 
having for half a century enjoyed the rule of a Sovereign, 
graced with every virtue, and truly worthy to reign over 
that vast Empire on which the sun never sets. {Loud 
cheers,) That she may live long, honoured and beloved, 
to continue for yet many years that beneficial and enlight- 
ened rule with which she has so long reigned, must be 
the heartfelt prayer of every soul in India. {Prolonged 
cheering,) 

And here you must pardon me if I digress a moment 
from those subjects which this Congress proposes to discuss 
to one of those which we do not consider to fall within the 
legitimate sphere of its deliberations. 

CONGRESS AND SOCIAL REFORM. 

It has been asserted that this Congress ought to take 
tjriestions of social reform {cheers and cries of yes yes) 
and our failure to do this has been urged as a reproach 
against us. Certainly no member of this National Con- 
gress is more alive to the necessity of social reforms than I 
am ; but, gentlemen, for everything there are proper times, 
proper circumstances, proper parties and proper places 
{cheers) ; we are met together as a political body to repre- 
sent to our rulers our political aspirations, not to discuss 
social reforms, and if you blame us for ignoring these, you 
should equally blame the House of Commons for not discuss- 
ing the abstruser problems on mathematics or metaphysics. 
But, besides this, there are here Hindus of every caste^ 
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amongst whom, even in the same province, customs and 
social arrangements difiter widely, — there are Mahornedaiis 
and Christians of various denominations, Parsees, Sikhs, 
Brahmosand whatnot — men indeed of each and all of those 
numerous classes which constitute in the aggregate the 
people of India. {Loud cheers.) How can this gathering 
of all classes discuss the social reforms needed in each 
individual class? What do any of us know of the internal 
home life, of the customs, traditions, feelings, prejudices of 
any class but our own ? How could a gatheiing, a cosmo- 
politan gathering like this, discuss to any purpose the 
reforms needed in any one class? Only the members of that 
class can effectively deal with the reforms therein needed. 
A National Congress must confine itself to questions in 
which the entire nation has a direct participation, and it 
must leave the adjustment of social reforms and other class 
questions to Class Congresses. But it does not follow that, 
because this national, political body does not presume to 
discuss social reforms, the delegates here present are not 
Just as deeply, nay in many cases far more deeply, inte- 
rested in these questions than in those political questions 
we do discuss, or that those several communities whom 
those delegates represent are not doing their utmost to 
solve those complicated problems on which hinge the 
practical introduction of those reforms. Any man who 
has eyes and ears open must know what struggles 
towards higher and better things ai'S going on in 
every community : and it could not be otherwise with 
the noblo education w^e are receiving. Once you begin 
to think about your own actions, your duties and res- 
ponsibilities to yourself, your neighbours and your nation, 
you cannot avoid looking round and observing much 
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that is* wrong amongst you ; and we know, as a fact, timt 
each community is now doing its best according to its- 
lights, and the progress that it has made in education. I 
need not, I think, particularise. The Mabomedans know 
what is being done by persons of their community to push 
on the education their brethren so mucli need ; the Hindus 
are everywhere doing what they can to reform those social 
institutions which they think require improvement, Thei'e 
is not one single community here represented of which tlie 
best and ablest men do not feel that much has to be done 
to improve the social, moral, religious status of their bre- 
thren, and in which, as a fact, the}^ are not striving to 
effect, gradually, those needful improvements ; but these are 
essentially matters too delicate for a stranger’s handling — 
matters which must be left to the guidance of those who 
alone fully understand them in all their bearings, and 
which are wholly unsuited to discussion in an assemblage 
like this in which all classes are mjermingl^^^ 

TRUST IN ENGLAND. 

I shall now refer briefly to the work of the former 
Congress. Since it met last year, about this time, some 
progress, I am glad to say, has beeii made, and that is an 
encouragement and a proof chat, if we do really ask what 
is right and reasonable, we may be sure that, sooner or 
later, the British government will actually give what we 
ask for. We should, therefore, persevere, having confidence 
in the conscience of England and resting assured that the 
English nation will grudge no sacrifice to prove the sincer- 
ity of their desire to do whatever is just and right. {Cheers,) 
ROYAL COMMISSION. 

Our first request at the last Congress was for the 
constitution of a Eoyal Commission, Unfortunately, the 





authorities in England have not seen their way to grant a 

Eoyal Commission. They say it will upset the authorities 
here ; that it will interfere with the prestip and control 
of the government here. I think that this is a very poor 
compliment to our rulers on this side. If I understand s 
man like Lord Dufferin, of such vast experience m 
administration, knowing, as he does, what it is to rule an 
Empire, it would be impossible for him to be daunted and 
frightened by a Commission making enquiries here. I 
think this argument a very poor one, and we must once 
more say that to the inhabitants of India a Parliamentary 
Committee taking evidence in England alone can never be 
satisfactory, for the simple reason that what the Committee 
bv the ear will never enable them to understand 
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THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION, 

The fourth resolution had regard to the Service 
question. In this matter, we really seem to have made 
some distinct progress. The Public Service Crimmission is 
now sitting, and if one thing more than another can prove 
that the government is sincere in its desire to do some- 
thing for us, the appointment of such a Commission is 
that thing. You perhaps remember the words which our 
noble Viceroy used at Poona. He said : 

“ However, I will say that, fi’om first to last, I have been a. 
strong advocate for the appointnient of a Committee or Coni" 
mission of this sort, and that when succeeding governments in 
England changed, I have on each occasion warmly impressed upon 
the Secretary of State the necessity of persevering in the nomina- 
tion of a Commission. I am happy to think that, in response to 
my earnest representations on the subject, Her Majesty’s present 
Ministers have determined to take action. I, consequently, do 
not really see what more during the short period I have been 
amongst you, the . government of India could have done for that 
most important and burning question, which was perpetually 
agitating your mind and was being put forward by the natives, as 
an alleged injustice done to the educated native classes of this 
country, in not allowing them adequate employment in the Public 
Service. I do not think you can point out to me any other question 
which so occupied public attention or was nearer to the hearts of 
your people. Kow the door to inquiry has been opened, and it only 
remains for you, by the force of logic of your representations and of 
the evidence you may be able to submit, to make good your ease if 
you succeed in doing so, all I can say is, that nobody will be better 
pleased than myself. In regard to other matters, wliich have been 
epually prominent in your newspapers and your addresses, and 
which have been so constantly discussed by your associations, I 
have also done my best to secure for you an ample investigation.” 

LORD DUFFERIN AND THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION, 

There we have his own words as to his intentions and 
the efforts he made to get this Commission. This should 
convince us of his good faith and sympathy with us. 
When I think of Lord Dufferin, not only as our present 
Viceroy, but bearing in mind all we know of him in his 
past career, I should hesitate to believe that he could be a 
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devoid of. tbe deepest, sympathy witD any peopit 
gliiig to advance and improve their political condition, 
of you may remember one or two extracts, winch 1 
in my Holbein Town Hall speech from Lord Dufferi!i’& 
•s to the Tiims, and I cannot conceive that a. person 
eh warm sympathies could fail to sympathise with us. 
1 may sa,y this much that, feeling a.s I naturally do 
interest about the views and intentions of our 
foys and Governors, I have had the opportunity of 
ng some information from friends on whom 1 can rely 
who are in a position to knoiv the truth ; and 1 am 
to say in the words of one of these friends that ‘ the 
roy’s instincts are eminently liberal, and he regard.s 
neither jealousy nor alarm the desire of the educated 
les to be allowed a larger share in the administration of 
r own affairs. Indeed, he considers it very creditable to 
„ fhov aVinnld do SO.’ As Viceroy, he has to consi- 
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Tiieie we have the highest aufchprit}t making a decla- 
ration that he desires to do full justice to the claims of the 
natives of I ndia. N'o w, imr onh/ reply is that we are thank- 
ful for the enquiry, and we hope that we may be able 
to .satisfy all, that what wo ask is, both reasonable ancl- 
right. 

INTENTION OF OUR RULERS. 

As anotlier proof of tlm intervtions of our British 
rulers, as far back as' 53 years ago, when the natives of 
.[ndia did not themselves fully understand their rights, the 
statesmen of England, of their own free will, decided what 
the policy of England ought to be towards India. Long 
and important was the debate; the: question was discussed 
from all points of view; the danger of giving political 
power to the people, the insufficiency of their capacity and 
other considerations were all fully weighed, and the con^ 
elusion was come to, in unmistakable and unambiguous 
termSj that the policy of British rule should be a policy of 
justice {Cheers), the policy of the advancement of one-sixth 
of the human race {Cheers)', India was to be regarded as a 
trust placed by God in their hands, and in the due dis- 
charge of that trust, they resolved that they would follow 
the ‘ plain path of duty,’ as Mr. Macaulay called it ; on 
that occasion he said, virtually, that he would rather see 
the people of India free and able to govern themselves 
than that they would remain the bondsmen of Great) 
Britain and the obsequious toadies of British officials-. 
{Cheers.) This was the essence of the policy of 1833, and 
in the Act of that year it was laid down : * That no native 
of the said territories, nor any natui’al-born subject of His 
Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only of his 
religion, place of hirth, descent, color or any of them, be 
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disabled from bolding any place, office or employment 
under the said Company/ {Prolonged cheering.) 

We do not, we could not, ask for more than this; and 
all we have to press upon the Commission and government 
is that they should now honestly grant us in practice here 
what Great Britain freely conceded to us 50 years ago, 
when we ourselves were too little enlightened even to ask 
for it. {Loud cheers.) 

ROYAL PROCLAMATION. 

We next passed through a time of trouble, and the 
British arms were triumphant. When they had com- 
pletely surmounted all their difficulties and completely 
vanquished all their adversaries, the English nation came 
forward, animated by the same high and noble resolves, 
as before, and gave us that glorious Proclamation, which 
we should for ever prize and reveience as our Magna 
Charta, greater even than the Charter of 1833. I need 
not repeat that glorious Proclamation now, for it is en- 
graven on all your hearts {Loud cheers ) ; but it constitutes 
such a grand and glorious charter of our liberties that I 
think every child, as it begins to gather intelligence and to 
lisp its mother-tongue, ought to be made to commit it to 
memory. {Cheers). In that Proclamation, we have again 
a confirmation of the policy of 1833 and something more. 
In it are embodied the germs of all that we aim at now, of 
all that we can desire hereafter. {Cheers.) We have only 
to go before the government and the Commission now sit- 
ting and repeat it, and say that all we wanfc is only wh# 
has already been granted to us in set terms by that Procla- 
mation, and that all we now ask for is that the great and 
generous concessions therein made to us in words shall 
actually be made ours by deeds. {Loud cheers.) I will not, 
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however, enter into further details, for it is a subject on 
which I should be led into speaking for hours, and even 
then I should fail to convey to you an adequate idea of all 
that is in my heart. I have said enough to show our 
rulers that our case is complete and has been made out by 
themselves. (Cheers.) It is enough for me, therefore, to 
stop at this point, 

ENLARGEMENT OP LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

Another resolution is the improvement and enlarge- 
ment of the Legislative Councils, and the introduction into 
them of an elective element, but that is one on which my 
predecessor in the chair has so ably devscanted that I do 
not think I should take up more of your time with it. I 
need only say that in this matter we hope to make a further 
advance, and shall try to place before our rulers what we 
consider a possible scheme for the introduction of an elec- 
tive element into the Legislative Councils. T need not say 
that if this representation is introduced, the greatest bene- 
fit will be conferred upon the government itself, because 
at present whatever Acts they pass that do not quite 
please us, we, whether rightly or wrongly, grumble and 
grumble against the government, and the government 
only. It is true that we have some of our own people in 
Councils. But we have no right to demand any explana- 
tion, even from them ; they are not our representatives, 
and the government cannot relieve themselves from any 
dissatisfaction we may feel against any law we don^t like. 
If our own representatives make a mistake and get a law 
passed, which we do not want, the government at any rate 
will escape the greater portion of the consequent unpopu- 
larity. They will say — here are your own representatives j 
we believed that they represented your wishes, and w« 
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j)AS8ed the law. On the other hand, with all the intelligen- 
cei'all tbe sn-iierior knowledge of the English officials, let 
them cohie as angels from heaven, it is impossible tor them 
to enter into the feelings of the people, and feel as they 
feel,' and'4nter into their minds. (Cheers.) it is not any 
disparagement of them, but in=the nature of things it can- 
not be otherwise. If you have, therefore, your representa- 
tives to represent your feelings, you will then have an 
epportunity of getting something which is congenial and 
satisfactory' to yourself ; and what will be satisfactory to 
you must also be satisfactory to and good for the govern- 
ment itself. (Cheers^ 

EEPRESENTATION ’ IN PAHLIAMENT. 

This brings me also to the point of representation in 
Parliament. All the most fundamental questions on which 
binge the entire form and character of the administration 
here are decided by Parliament. No matter what it is, 
Legislative Councils or the Services,— nothing can be reform- 
od until Parliament moves and enacts modifications of the 
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gratify the aspirations of the* few educated. But if-^yott 
examine this question thoroughly, you will find that 'this 
matter of the Public Services will, go, far to settle the prob- 
lem of the; poverty of the Indiap people.; Ope thing; I 
cpngratulate myself upon, I don’t trouble yoU; with any 
testimonj^ about the poverty of Indial/ You have 
the testimony of Sir Evqlyn Baring given only a couple of 
years ago, who told us in plain terms that the people of 
India were extremely, poor, and also of the present Finance 
.Minister who, repeats those words. But amongst the several 
.causes, which are at the bottom of our sufferings, this pup 
and that the most important cause, is beginning ^to be, rea- 
lized by our rulers, and that is a step of the .most hopeful 
and promising kind. In the discq^op about? the currency, 
the Secretary of State for India,Jn letter to .t}:]^e Treasury 
of the 26th January 1886, makes certain, remarks wh^^^ 
show that our rulers now begin to understand and toi -tvy 
to grapple with the problem ; , and are not ostrich-Jike, 
shutting their eyes to it. I was laughed .at when I first 
.mooted the question of the poverty of India, and assigned 
as one of its causes the employment of an , expensive 
foreign agency. But now the highest authority empha- 
sizes this vieWi. The Secretary of State, in the letter .just 
referred to,, said : — 

‘ The position of India in relation to taxation and the sources, of 
the public revenues is very peculiar, not merely from the habits of 
the people and their strong aversion to change, which is more 
specially exhibited towards new forms of taxation, but likewise 
from the character of the government, which is in the hands of 
foreigners, who hold all the principal administrative offices, and 
form so large a part of the Army. The impatience of new taxation 
which would have to be borne, wholly as a consequence of the 
foreign rule imposed on the. country and virtually to meet additions 
to charges arising outside of the country would constitute a poli- 
tical danger, the real magnitude of which, it is to be feared, is not 
at all appreciated by persons who have no knowledge of, or 
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eoncern in, the government of India, but which those responsible 
for that government have long regarded as of the nxost serious 
order/ , , 

We may be sure that the public conscience of England 
will ask why the natives of India, after a hundred years of 
British rule, are so poor; and as John Bull, in a cartoon 
in Punch is represented avS doing, will wonder that India 
is a beggar when he thought she had a mint of money. 

India's pabulouS wealth. 

Unfortunately, this idea of India's wealth is utterly 
delusive, and if a proper system of representation in the 
Councils be conceded, our representatives will then be able 
to make clear to these Councils and to our rulers those 
causes which are operating to undermine our wealth and 
prosperity, and guide the government to the proper reme- 
dies for the greatest of all evils — the poverty of the masses* 
All the benefits we have derived from British rule, all the 
noble projects of our British rulers, will go for nothing if 
. after all the country is to continue sinking deeper and 
deeper into the abyss of destitution. At one time, I was 
denounced as a pessimist ; but now that we have it on the 
authority of our rulers themselves that we are very poor, it 
has become the right, as well as the duty, of this Congress 
to set- forth its convictions, both as to this widespread 
destitution and the primary steps needful for its allevia- 
tion. Nothing is more dear to the heart of England — and 
I speak from actual knowledge — than India's welfare ; and 
if we only speak out loud enough, and persistently enough, 
to reach that busy heart, we shall not speak in vain. (Pro- 
Imged cheering,) 

CONCLUSION. 

There will be several other questions brought 
before the Congress at their Committee meetings, during 
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the next three days, and I am sure from the names 
of the delegates, as far as I am informed, that they will 
prosecute their deliberations with all possible moderation. 

I am sure that they will fully appreciate the benefits of the 
rule under which they live, while the fact that our rulers 
are willing to do whatever we can show them to be 
sary foi* our w^'elfare, should be enough to encourage all in 
the work, I do not know that I need now detain you 
with any further remarks. You have now some idea 
what progress has been made in respect of the matters 
which were discussed last year. I hope we may congratu- 
late ourselves next year that we have made further progress 
in attaining the objects alike of the past year’s resolutions 
and those we may this year pass. I for one am hopeful 
that, if we are only true to ourselves, if we only do 
to ourselves and the noble education which has been gi 
to us by our rulers and speak freely, with the 
speech which has been granted to us, we may 
our government to listen to us and to grant us 
able demands. {Loud cksp^rs,) 

1 will conclude this short address by repeating my 
sincere thanks to all of you for having placed me in 
honourable position arid by again returning thanks to our 
Bengal brethren on behalf of all the delegates whom they 
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mo&t sincerely for the veiy great honor \ou iiave done iiie 
by electing me President of this great national assembly. 
{Applauae.) Gentlemen, it is impossible not to feel proud 
of the great distinction you have thus ct)nferred upon me, 
the greatest distinction which it is in your po\vei‘ to confer 
upon any “one of your countrymen. {Loud cmd covtinued 
applause) Gentlemen, I have had the honor of witnessing 
great public meetings both in Bombay and elsewhere, but it 
is quite a novel sensation for me to appear before a meeting 
of this description — a meeting composed not merely of the 
representatives of any one city or even of one province — 
but of the whole of the vast Continent of India, — repre- 
senting not any one class or interest, hut all classes {heaty 
Aeflr, and applaase) and all interests of the almost innumer- 
able different communities that constitute the people of 
India. {Applause) 

Gentlemen, I had not the good fortune to be present 
at the proceedings of the first Congress, held in Bombay in 
1885, nor had I the good fortune to take part in the 
delibeiations of the second Congress, held in Calcutta hst 
year. But, gentlemen, I have carefully read the proceed- 
ings of both those Congresses, and 1 have no hesitatioii in 
declaring that they display an amount of talent, wisdom 
and eloquence of which we have every reason to be proud. 
(Applause) 
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A eepresentative gathering. 

Gentlemen, from the proceedings of the two past Con- 
gresses, 1 think we are fairly entitled to hope that the pro- 
ceedings of this present Congress will not only be marked 
by those virtues, hut by that moderation and by that 
sobriety of judgment which is the off-spring of political 
wisdom and political experience. (Applcviise.) Gentlemen, 
all the friends and well-wishers of India, and all those who 
take an interest in watching over the progress and pros- 
perity of our people, have every reason to rejoice at the 
increasing success oF each succeeding Congress. A t the first 
Congress in Bombay, in 1885, we had less than 100 repre- 
sentatives from the different parts of Iridia ; in the second 
Congress, at Calcutta, in 1886, we had as many as 440 
representatives ; while at this Congress, I believe, we 
have over 600 delegater? (applause) representing all the 
different parts and all the different communities of this 
great Empire. T think, then, gentlemen, that ive are 
fairly entitled to say that this is a truly representative 
national gathering. (Hear, hear and applause ) Indeed, 
if that tentative form of representative institutions 
which has so often been asked for, from government, were 
granted to us, I have not the smallest doubt but that many 
of the gentlemen I now have the honor of addressing, 
would be effected by their respective constituencies to re- 
present their interests. (Applause,) 

CONGRESS AND MUSSULMANS. ' < 

Gentlemen, it has been urged in derogation of our 
character, as a representative national gathering, that one 
great and important community — the Mussulman commu- 
: jQity — has kept aloof from the pT’ooeedings of the two last 
Congresses. ISTow, gentlemen, in the first place, this is 
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only partially true and applies only to one particular part 
of India, *and has moreover, due to certain special, local, 
and temporary causes (iTear, hear, and applatm), and in the 
second place, no such reproach cm, I think, with a?.y show 
of justice be urged against this present Congress {Applame) 
and gentlemen, I must honestly cordess to you that one 
great motive, which has induced me in the present state of 
my health to undertake the grave responsibilites of presid- 
ing over your deliberations, has been an earnest desire, on 
my part, to prove, as far as in rny power lies, that 1, at 
least, not merely in my individual capacity, bat as repre- 
senting the Anjuman-i-Islam of Bombay {Loud applame), 
do not consider that there is anything whatever in position 
or the relations of the different communities of India, —be 
they Hindus, Mussulmans, Parsees, or Christians— which 
should induce the leaders of any one community to stand 
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have always acted and from the number, the character, the 
positiob, and the attainments of Mussulman delegates from 
the Bengal Presidency and from the Presidency of Madras, 
as 'Well as from the North-West Provinces and the Punjab, 
I have not the smallest doubt that this is also, the view held, 
with but few though perhaps important exceptions, by 
the leaders of the Mussulman, communities throughout the 
whole of India. {Hear, hear and applause.) 

A CONGRESS OF EDUCATED NATIVES. 

Gentlemen, it has been urged as a slur upon our 
loyalty that this Congress is composed of what are called the 
educated r»atives of India. Now, if by this it is intended 
to be conveyed that we are merely a crowd of people with 
nothing but our educatiori to commend us, if it is intended 
to be conveyed that the gentry, the nobility, and the aristo- 
cracy of the land have kept aloof from ns, I can only meet 
that assertion by the most direct and the most absolute 
denial. {Hear, hear and applause.) To any person who made 
that assertion, I should feel inclined to say * Come with 
me into this 1^2X\{Applause) and look around yow, {Applause) 
and tell me where you could wish to see a better represen- 
tation of the aristocracy, not only ot* birth and of wealth, 
but of intellect, education, and position, than you see 
gathered within the walls of this Hall.’ {Applause.) But, 
gentlemen, if no such insinuation is intended to be made, I 
should only say, that I am happy to think that this Con- 
gress does consist of the educated natives of India. {Hear, 
hear.) ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Gentlemen, I for one am proud to be called not only 
educated but a “ native” of this country. {Applause and 
hear, hear.) And, gentlemen, I should like to know where 
among all the millions of Her Majesty^s subjects in India 
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are to be found more truly loyal, nay^ more devoted friends 
of the British Empire than among these educated natives. 
{Loud and contimied aj)plauBe.) Gentlemen, to be a true 
and sincere friend of the British government, it is 
necessary that oUe should be in a position to appreciate the 
blessings v/hich that gvernment has conferreti upon 
and I should like to know who is in a better position to 
appreciate these blessings — the ignorant peasants or the 
educated natives? Who, for instance, will better appreciate 
the advantages of good roads, railways, telegraphs and post 
offices, schools, colleges and universities, hospitals, good laws 
impartial courts of justice the educated natives or 
the ignorant pei^sants of this country ? (^Applause.) 
Gentlemen, if there ever were to arise — which God forbid 
— any great struggle between Russia and Great Britain for 
supremacy in this country— who is more likely to judge 
better of the two Empires ? {Hear, hear.) Again I say, 
gentlemen, that in these matters it is the educated natives 

because it is we who kiipty 
oiv/instan.cei. :>the blessings: 
the liberty of action and of 
speech, and high education which we enjoy under Great 
Britain, whereas probably under Russia we should have 
nothing but a haughty , and despotic government whose 
glory would consist in vast military organizatian, 
aggression upon, our . neighbours, arwi great military 
exploits. {Applause.) 

ARE THE EDUCATED NATIVES DISLOYAL ? 

let our, opponents say what they please; 
the educated natives by the mere force of our education, 
must be the best appreciators of the blessings of a civilized 
and enlightened Government and, therefore, in our own 
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interests, the best and sta a nchest supporters bf therBritish 
goYertiment in India. ' ■ But^ do 

those who thus charge us with disloyalty stop for a moment 
to consider the full meaning and effect of their argument, 
--—do they realize the^ full import and signihcaiice of the 
assertion they make? Do they understand that, in charg- 
ing us with disloyalty, they are, in reality, condemning 
and denouncing the very government which it is their 
intention to support. (Hear, hear, loud ami continued 
applause,) For, gentlemen, when they say that the edu- 
cated natives of India are disloyal, what does it mean ? It 
means this : that in the opinion of the educated natives,— 
that is to say, of all the men of light and leading, all those 
who have received a sound, liberal and enlightened edu- 
cation, all those who areaquainted with the history of their 
own country and with the nature of the present and past 
governments, tha,t in the opinion of all these — the English 
government is so bad that it has deserved to forfeit the ' 
confidence and the loyalty of the thinking part of the popu- 
lation. {Hear, hear and applause.) ISTow, gentlemen, is it 
conceivable that a more frightful and unjust condemnation".^ 
of the British government can be pronounced than 
is implied in this charge of disloyalty against the 
educated natives of India ? Gentlemen, if this charge 
were brought by some bitter enemies of Great Britain,., 
if it were brought by the Kussians, for example, . I 
could understand it. {Hear, hear.) But it is almost* 
beyond my comprehension that it should, come, not from- 
enemies but from the supposed friends of the British 
government, {Loud laughter, tmd not from the. 

Bussiana, :,ibut. from Englishmen, {Hear, hear) whp; 
presumably wan, t>; not to destroy, but . to support their 
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government ? I say it surpasses my comprehension. {Loud 
applause.) Gentlemen, just consider for a moment the 
effect of this reckless allegation upon the uneducated 
millions of the inhabitants of this country, upon the hordes 
of the Russians in the north, and upon the enlightened 
nations of Europe ! I say , therefore, that the conduct of those 
who thus recklessly charge us with disloyalty resembles the 
conduct of the “ foolish woodman” who was lopping off* the 
very branch of the tree upon which he was standing, ( J/ecer, 
hear, loud applause and loud laughter) unconscious that the 
destruction of the branch meant the destruction of himself. 
{^Applause and latighter.) 

Happily, however, gentlemen, this allegation is as 
absurd as it is unfounded.* It is as unjust to us as it is 
unjust to the government it impeaches. But though, 
gentlemen, I maintain that the educated natives, as a class, 
are loyal to the backbone, {Bear, hear,) I must yet admit 
that some of our countrymen are not always guarded, not 
always cautious, in the language they employ. I must 
admit that som(' of them do sometimes afford openings for 
hostile criticisms, and I must say that I have myself 
observed, in some of the Indian newspapers and in the 
speeches of public speakers, sentiments and expressions, 
which are calculated to lead one to the conclusion that 
they have not fully realised the distinction between license 
and liberty ; that they have not wholly grasped the lesson, 
that freedom has its responsibilities no less than its pri- 
vileges. {Hear, hear.) And, therefore, gentlemen, I trust 
that not only during the debates of this Congress, but on 
•all occasions, we shall ever bear in mind and ever, impiess 
upon our countrymen that, if we are to enjoy the right of 
public discussion, the liberty of speech and liberty of the 
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press, we mast so conduct ourselves as to demonstrate by 
oar conduct, by our moderation, by the justness of our 
criticisms, that we fully deserve these — the greatest bles- 
sings which an enlightened government can confer upon 
its subjects. {Hear, hear and applause,) 

EUROPEANS AND INDIAN ASPIRATIONS. 

Gentlemen, it has been sometimes urged that Europeans 
in this country do not fully sympathise with the just 
aspirations of the natives of India. In the first place, 
this is not universally true, because I have the good 
fortune to know man}'' Europeans than whom truer or 
more devoted friends of India do not breathe on the 
face of the earth. {Hear, hear and applause,) And in the 
second place, we must be prepared to make very con- 
siderable allowances for our European fellow-subjects, 
because their position in this country is surrounded by 
difficult and complicated questions, not merely of a political, 
but of a social character, which tend more or less to keep 
the two communities asunder in spite of the best efforts of 
the leaders of European no less than of native society. 

Gentlemen, so long as our European friends come to this 
country as merely temporary residents, so long as they 
come here merely for the purpose of trade, commerce or of j 

a profession, so long as they do not look upon India as a 
country in whose welfare they are permanently interested, 
so long it will be impossible for us to expect that the 
majority of the Europeans should fraternizje with us upon 
all great public questions {hear, hear) and it has, therefore, 
always seemed to me that one of the greatest, the most 
difficult, the most complicated and, at the same time, one of 
the most important problems to be solved is how to make 
our European Mends look upon India as in some sense 
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thoir own country, even. by adoption, ror .uentieinen, it 
Ave could but, induce our retired merchants, engineers, 
doctors, solicHors, barristers, judges and civilians to make 
India permanently their home, (Hear, km.r and applunse) 
wliat an amount of, talent and ability, political experience 
and ripe judgment, ..yve should retain , in India for the 
benefit of us all. (Applause.) All those great questions 
in regard to the financial drain on, India ami .those ques- 
tions ^.arising from, jealousy of races and the rivalry for 
public employment'— would at once disappear. And when 
we speak of the poverty of India, because of the draining 
away of vast sums of money from Indio tc) England, it has 
always seemed to me strange^that so little though't should 
be bestowed upon the question of the poverty of our reKStiur- 
ces, caused by, the drain of so many men of public, political 
aifid ,qnt.elle.ct]Lial eminence from our shores every year. 
(Appl(mse)...,,i..^ 

CONGRESS AND SOCIAL REFORM. 

Now, gentlemen, one word as to the scope of our 
action and deliberations, it has been urged — solemnly 
urged — as an objection against oar proceerlinga — that this 
Congress does not discuss the question of Bocial Reform, 
But, gentlemen, this. matter has already been fully dealt 
with by my friend, Mr,.,Dadabhai Naoroji, who pre.sided 
oyer your deliberations last, year. And I must confess that 
the. objection. seepfis to me strange seeing that this Congress 
is composed of the representatives, not of any one (dass oi* 
conimntnity^ not of, one, part of. India, but .of nil the diffei*ent 
parts, and of all ..the difierent classes, and of all the different 
communities of India, , Whereas any question of Social 
Reform . ipust of necessity afieot soine particular part or 
some partic-ular community, of India only,-— and^ therefore, 
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genfclenieii, it seeihs to ine, that although, we, Miissalnians, 
have our owrj social problems to solve, just as our own Hindu 
and Pai'see friends have theirs, yet, these questions can be 
best dealt with by the lea.ders of the particular communities 
to wliich they relate. (^Ap'jilauss.) I, thei-efore, think, 
gentlemen, that the only wise, and indeed the only possible 
course we can adopt is bo confine our discussions to such 
questions, as affect the whole of i ridia at large, and to abstain 
from t!ie discussion of questions that afiecfc a particular 
part or a particular community otily. {Loud applause.) 

SUBJECTS BEFORE THE CONGRESS. 

Gentlemen, I do not at present, at least, propose to 
say anything upon the various problems that will be 
submitted to you for your consideration. ! have no doubt that 
the questions will be discussed in a manuer and in a spirit 
that will refiect credit upon us all. I will only say this : 
be moderate in your demands, be Just in your criticism, be 
accurate iu your facts, be logical in you]* conclusions and 
you may rest assured that any propositions you ma,y make 
to (>ar rulers will be received with that benign consideration 
which is the characteristic of a strong and enlightened 
govei'innent. {Applause.) And now, gentlemen, I fear, I 
have already trespassed {Voices of^no^ no') too long upon 
your time. Before 1 sit down, I will once n>oi*e offer to 
you my thanks from the very bottom of rny heart for the 
very great honor you have done me, and I pray to God 
tliat 1 may be enabled, in some measure, at least, to 
deserve your approbation and justify the choice you have 
made and the confidence you have reposed in me. {Loud 
applause.) Gentlemen, T. wish this Congress and all 
succeeding Congresses every success and every prosperity, 
{Applause.) 
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TRIBUTS TO THE DEAD. 

I am very glad to see the representatives of so many 
different communities and parts of India gathered together 
this afternoon before us. This, in itself^ gentiemen, is no 
small advantage that we, as representatives of the different 
parts of India, should have the opportunity of meeting and 
discussing together the various pi'oblems that affect m all. 
(Appknm.) Gentlemen, J will not take up mmdi more of 
your time. J S^y, as our Chairman Sir .1 . Madava Rao 
has said I welcome you here '—but at the same time I 
cannot help expressing my deep regret, a n;gret that I 
know you all share, that on this occasion we are deprived 
of the aid and counsel of some of those gentlemen who 
laboured most earnestly for and who graced with their pre- 
sence the Congress on previous occasions, and who have 
now, all too soon for their country's sake, passed from 
amongst us. Among the friends we have lost are Dr. 
Athalye of Bombay and Madras, who took such an energe- 
tic part in the first Congress held in Bombay, in the year 
1885, and Mr. Girija Bhusar Mookerjee, whom you all 
know, and whom all who knew loved and respected, 
and who was one of the most active workers of the Con- 
gress held in Calcutta last year. TiK=‘n, too, we have to 
mouii) the loss of Mr. Dayaram Jeuhmall, tiie founder of 
the National Pa.rty in Sind, and a distinguished gentleman 
belonging to this Presidency, (though I fear J am not in a 
position to pronounce his name correctly) Mr. Bingaraiu 
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power lay, and it only remains for us, while cherishing 
their memories, to emulate their example. {Loud and 
continued applause,) 

CONCLUSION. 

Gentlemen, in addition to those of you, who have been 
able to come to Madras, we have received numerous letters 
and telegrams from associations of various kinds, and from 
a large number of representative men in other parts of 
India, who for some reason or other, have been debarred 
from being represented at, or attending, this Congress. 
We have received telegrams from Hyderabad, from all 
kinds of places in the Madras Presidency, — the names of 
which I shall not venture to pronounce, — from Kurrachi, 
Calcutta, Dehra Dun, Sambur, Bangalore, Dacca, from His 
Highness the Maharaja of Durbungah, Messrs. Lai Mohun 
and Manomohan Ghose, Mr. Telang, and a vast number of 
other places and persons too numerous for me to pretend 
to recapitulate. There are no less than sixty odd telegrams 
alone placed before me. But, gentlemen, there is one 
among those which I am particularly anxious to bring to 
your notice, and that is from our old and distinguished 
friend, Mr. Atkins, (Laughter), whom by name, at least, I 
have not the smallest doubt, every one of us here perfectly 
knows. (Appla^ise,) Gentlemen, in his telegram, he wishes 
this Congress and all future Congresses perfect success. 
(Applause,) He wishes that the unitj' of the different 
communities should be promoted and that the objects 
which we all have at heart should be attained. (Applause,) 
I think you will be of opinion that that is a very good 
omen. We want the assistance not only of representative 
men of the Indian communities, but we also want the 
assistance of Europeans. (Applause,) Gentlemen, while we 
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are attenipfcing to learn some few lessons in the art oi Heif- 
Government, our European friends have inherited clsat 
ai't from their forefathers after centuries of experience, and 
it cannot be doubted that if we can induce our i^hiropean 
friends to co-operate with us in these v;\rious political 
matters, which in point of fact affect them no Icsh tinai 
they affect us, it cannot, I say, be doubted that it will 
conduce to the advantage, not only of ourselves, but of the 
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ME. GEOEGE YULE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Gentlemen, — When I was asked some time ago to 
allow myself to be nominated for the position to which 
you have now elected me, I had some hesitation in giving 
my assent to the request. It was an unexpeetcn, and with 
all due deference to the judgment of my too indulgent 
Mends, it was an undeserved compliment. That, hruvever, 
is a kind of objection which can always and very easily be 
got over. But I knew your assemblies were very large, 
and I also know that it is a most desirable quality in the 
President of such a gathering to have a. voice strong 
enough to reach the remotest listener, 1 feared I had no 
such voice. Eor that reason chieiiy, and for othej's tlait 
need not be mentioned, I felt, 1 hope with iHiaflected difli*- 
dence, that I was scarcely the man to follow those magni- 
ficent speakers who had occupied the chair at previous 
- meetings of the Congress. Nevertheless, quickened by 
my warm sympathies with the main objects of the Con- 
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gress, I am here at your call, for better or for worsen 
{C%eer$,) 

EEFOEM OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

; And now, gentlemen, I come at once to the business 

that lies before us. Why are we here ? What do we 
want? W'liat are we striving after? In the resolutions 
that are to be submitted to you there are some reforms 
embodied, which state our wants, which set forth our 
views, and indicate the direction in which our thoughts 
are travelling, i think I am right, however, in saying 
I that all these do not occupy exactly the same place in our 
regards. About one or two of them there is more or less 
; of doubt as to their value or importance. But there is one 
of them respecting which there is the most complete and 
perfect unanimity of opinion. I refer to the reform of 
the Legislative Councils. I myself regard this one as the 
most important of all. Each of the other reforms begin 
and ends with itself. The reform of the Councils is not 
only in itself good, but it has the additional virtue of being 
the best of all instruments for obtaining other reforms 
that further experience and our growing wants may lead 
us to desire, {Loud cheers,) With your permission 1 will 
confine the observations I have to make to this one 
question. 

ORIGIN OF THE INDIA BILL. 

V In doing so, it seems to me to be needful first of all 

^ to state some of the facts connected with the origin of the 
Bill under which the affairs of India are at present ad- 
ministered. When the sole Government of this country 
was taken over by the Crown in 1858, it fell to the lot 
of Lord Palmerston, who was then Prime Minister, to 
introduce into the House of Commons a Bill which was 
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afterwards known as India Bill No. I. The main 
provisions of this Bill were, that the Government of 
India was to vest in a Viceroy and Council in India, and 
a Council of eight retired Indian officials presided over 
by a Secretary of State in London. The proceedings 
of these two separate bodies, each of whom had certain 
independent responsibilities, were to be sixbject to the 
review and final decision of the House of Commons. The 
chief objection to this Bill was, that no provision was made 
for the representation of the# people of the country. Mr. 
Disraeli, who was leader of the Opposition, objected to 
it on the ground of the insufficient check which it 
provided ; and he said thab with such Councils as those 
proposed, “you could not be sure that the inhabitants 
of India would be able to obtain that redress from the 
grievances under which they suffered, that English pro- 
tection ought to insure.” Almost immediately after the 
introduction of the Bill, Lord Palmerston was defeated 
upon a side question, and Lord Derby became Prime 
Minister with Mr. Disraeli as leader of the House of 
Commons. No time was lost by the new Ministry in 
introducing India Bill No. 2, Mr. Disraeli dwelt upon 
the desirability of having the representative principle 
applied to the Government of the country, and his scheme 
was to increase the Oouncil in London, which was proposed 
by Lord Palmerston, from eight to eighteen Members, 
half of whom were to be elected and were, in all other 
respects, to be entirely independent of Government. He 
regretted that the unsettled state of the country did not 
admit of a representation of the people in India itself, 
and all that could be done in the meantime was to 
approach as near to that form of Government as the 
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circumstances would permit. The provisions of his Bill 
to effect -that purpose were briefly these; Four of the 
elected half of the Council were to be members of the 
Indian Civil and Military Services of ten years’ stand- 
ing, and the remaining five must have been engaged in 
trading with India for at least five years. The con- 
stituency electing the four members connected with the 
services was to consist of all officers of both branches of 
the India service, and also of all residents in India owning 
2,000 of an Indiaii railway or .£1,000 of Oovennnent 
stock. The five mercantile members were to be elected by 
the Parliamentary constituencies of London, Belfast, Liver- 
pool, Manchester and Glasgow. So deeply ingrained is 
this notion of government by representation in the minds 
of Englishmen that, rather than leave it out of sight alto- 
gether in dealing with the affairs of India, the Government 
of that day made the proposals I have stated. Although 
the intention underlying these proposals was applauded, 
the scheme itself was felt to be, from the imperfect cha- 
racter of the constituencies, wholly inadequate to secure 
the check that was desired. It was clear, or ratlier it soon 
became clear, that the interests of one set of voters were 
adverse to the interests of the mass of the people, and that 
the other set knew absolutely nothing of the country or its 
wants. Received with favour, at first, the Bill soon became 
the object of jest and derision on the part of the Opposition, 
and even its more impartial critics said of it that it was 
uselevss offering to the people of India, under the name of 
bread, what would certainly turn out to be a stone. At 
the suggestion of Lord John Russell, the Bill was with- 
drawn, and the Rouse proceeded by way of resolution to 
construct the framework of another Bill The plan finally 
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adopted was this : the Legislative and Administrative 
powers were to be entrusted to a Viceroy and a Council in 
Inoia, and the check upon them was to be a Council 
of fifteen Members sitting in London. This Council was 
to be responsible to the Cabinet through a Secretary of 
State, who was to be responsible in turn to the House 
of Commons, This air:ingement was i‘egarded merely as 
a piovisional one, and the policy to be pursued was to 
work up to the constitutional standard. Education was 
to be largely extencied and improved, and the natives of 
the countiy were to he dTi^md into the service of Govern- 
ment, as they beearne qualified with the view, among 
other reasoiis, to fit them for the anticipated enlargement 
of their political powers, { ff ear ^ hear,) The promises made 
and the prospects held out in the debates in Parliament 
derived a lustre from the famous Proclamation of tho 
Queen that half fulfilled charter of India's rights, — 
which was first read .and published to the people of India 
in tliis very city of Allahabad thirty years ago. (Loud 
chmrs.) 

HOW THE rNDIA BILL WORKS, 
wd'iat I wish to impress upon your mindvS by 
this brief narrative is the great importance that was at- 
tached at that time uo some sort of const! til tionai check. 
Failing to have it in the form that the English people 
themselves approved and followed in the management of 
their own affairs, they devised the substitute with its 
threefold check that I have mentioned. Parliament itself 
was full of gushing enthusiasm as to the part it would 
take in the business. In the absence of a representative 
body in India, the House of Commojjs was to play the role 
of one on our behalf. It W'as to regard the work as a great 
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and solemn trust committed to it by an all-wise and ins- 
crutable Providence, the duties of which it would faithfully 
and fully discharge. Such was the style of language 
employed both in and out of Parliament at the time 
I alluded to. And now' what is the actual state of the 
case ? It is sunimed up in a single sentence. There is no 
check, Tlie Bill under which our affairs are administered 
appears, like many other Bills, to be open to more than 
one interpretation. The interpretation pub upon it at the 
time, and what was probably the intention of Parliament, 
was this : the government in India was to have the right 
of the itiitabive ; the Council in London the right of review 
and the Secretary of State, subject to the ultimate judg- 
ment of the House of Commons, the right of veto. And 
this was practically the relations of the pai’bies until 1870. 
In that year, the Duke of Argyle was Secretary of State; 
and in a controversy on this subject with Lord Mayo, who 
was tdieri V^iv'eroy, he laid down quite another doctrine. 
He held that the government in India had no independent 
power at all, and that the prerogative of the Secretary 

of State was not limited to a veto of the measures 

passed in India. “ The government in India,” he main- 
tained, “ were merely Executive 0 dicers of the Home 
Government, who hold the ultimate power of requiring 
the Governor-General to introduce a. measure and of 
requiring also all the Official Members of the Council to 
vote for it.” This power-absorbing Despatch is dated the 
24th November, 1870. The supposed powers and privi- 
leges of the Council in London have been similarly dealt 
with, and the Council is now regarded merely as an 

adjunct of the Office of the Secretary of State to furnish 

him with information or advice when he choo.ses to ask 
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for it. The present position, then, is this: the goi^ern- 
ment in India has no power ; the Council in London 
has no power ; the House of Commons has the power, 
but it refuses or neglects to exercise it. 

WHAT PARLIAMENT DOES. 

The 650 odd members who were to be the palladium of 
India’s rights and liberties have thrown the great and 
solemn trust of an inscrutable Providence ” back upon the 
hands oi Providence to be looked after as Providence itself 
thinks best. {Laughter.) The affairs of India, especially 
in the Financial Department, have pa.ssed with no kind of 
check whatever into the hands of the Secretary of State. 
I do nob blame the present members of the House of Com- 
mons for thus abdicating the functions that their prede- 
cessors of thirty years ago assumed. The truth is that 
they have not time enough to attend to the details of the 
trust; and on more important matters, they can have only 
one side of every question — the official side -presented to 
them; and they know from experietme that that is not 
always the whole of the case. (Laughter,) As they are 
not in a position to judge rightly, they do not attempt to 
judge at all ; and they may fairly come to the coiiclLision 
that, if it is not worth our while bo demand and agitate 
for some voice in our ow’n affairs, it is not worth their 
while to trouble themselves at all about us. If we l)e satis- 
fied, for example, to have the Budget thrown at our heads 
like a snow-ball, and a muddy OFie it is, we deserve to 
have it in that way. There is a common belief among the 
European trading community that there are some big 
JLeajks in the Store Department and in Home chai’gea general- 
ly ; but we have no means for verifying or disproving the 
suspicion. Now and again we hear of some facts that 
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confirm it. Here is one told me the other day by an 
authority I would call unimpeachable. The department 
with which this gentlemaii is connected indented for 
an article, and after many weary months, it caa^e at 
last charged six times the price for which, my informant 
said, he himself could have bought it. If we be content 
with the secrecy and the supposed inefiieieney of such a 
system, then 1 say we deserve no better. Temporary com- 
missions of enquiry into the working of such «lepartinents 
are of little good. The real remedy is a permanent com- 
mission in the shape of elected members of Council having 
the right to look into such matters. {Cheers,) 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS ON A WIDER BASIS. 

But when we make the demand that the political 
institutions of the country should be placed on a wider 
basis, we are not only asking what the government of 
thirty years ago avowed was desirable, but also what 
almost every Viceroy since that time has either promised, 
or held out as a hope to be indulged in by us. I admit 
that these promises have been associated with such phrases 
as “ when qualified ’’ or “ as far as may be.” These woids 
doubtless afford a pretext for shirking the due fulfilment 
of the promise. Of course, to the antagonistic mind, our 
qualification will always be in the future ; but I am sure I 
express your conviction when [ say that, whatever use the 
abetters of the present bureaucratic rule may make of these 
phrases, the distinguished personages who uttered them had 
far other intentions than to make of them a loop-hole of 
escape when ail other channels of retreat were closed by a 
reasonable fulfilment of the conditions. Putting aside then 
this Small Cause Court use of the words {laughter), I come 
to say something on the question of qualification. What 
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grounds for denying that there are large bodies of men in 
this country, fitted in every way for the proper discharge of 
duties connected with a constitutional form of government. 
One or two of the facts may be mentioned, however', to 
illustrate the nature of this evidence. The total foreign 
trade of India has reached the figure of £ 150,000,000 a 
year, which whs the extent of the commerce of the United 
Kingdom in 1837. We are in preeisel}’ the s.ame position, 
as regards commerce, that England was in fifty years ago, 
and yet the mercantile community have net an authori- 
tative word to say about the law.s and regulations afi'ecting 
such a prodigious trade. The income of the British 
Gov'ernment in 1837 was £ 47,200,000, not one penny of 
which was raised or spent without the sanction of the 
representatives of the people. The Indian Budget of last 
year shows an income of £ 77,000,000 and there is not "a 
man in the country outside the Supreme Council who has 
a vote or a voice in the matter. (Loud cheers.) Since 
1858, about ^ 20,000,000 have been spent on educational 
institutions. The number of these institutions at the 
present time is 122,000 attended bj' upwards of 3,300,000 
students. The number of schools in England in 1821 was 
only 18,467 and the scholars 650,000. These, however, 
have rapidly increased during the Last twenty years, but it 
was not till 1881 that they reached the number of the 
schools and scholars in this country. Now a statesman or 
a politician would surely be justified in concluding that 
the country, of which such facts can be stated, must 
have within it considerable numbers of men of means, 

intelligence, industry, foresight and moral grit the 

very material out of which good representative institu- 
tions can be carved. But there are other considera- 
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wnicn n&s never Deen tnougnt or at aii — 1 mean the 
British non-official class to which I belong. I want to 
make our existence known. We may be known as bar- 
listers and solicitors, as bankers, traders, merchants, 
engineers, editors of newspapers, manufacturers, planters 
and so forth ; but the idea of citizenship, and all that that 
implies never seems to have occurred to our rulers in con- 
nection with us. I know it has been said that we are 
already represented. We are English and the govern- 
ment is English : therefore we are represented. But that 
is a false inference and a pure delusion. We have no more 
power and no more voice in the government of the coun- 
try than you Indians have. The Government is no more 
ours, because it is administered by a Secretary of State, 
who is an Englishman, than the bread in a baker’s shop is 
ours, because the shop happens to be kept by an English- 
man and not by a Native. {Laughter and cheek's,) We 
are all alike held to be on the same low level of unRt- 
ness and unripeness. The only thing we are the least 
bit good for in the country, from the governmental 
point of view, is to be taxed. (Cheers.) We are ripe 
enough for that ; ripe enough to come under the sweep 
of the Board of Bevenne sickle, but unripe for the 
meanest privileges of subjects of a free country. Our 
number is uncertain. The census tables do not inform us ; 
but, few or many, almost all of us would be voters in Eng- 
land, and I venture to suggest that we would make a 
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passable fraction of a constituency in this country. There 
is another consideration. There are many thousands of 
Hindu, Mahomedan, Eurasian, Parsee and other gentlemen 
in the country, who, if they were to transfer their persons 
to England for twelve months or more and pay certain 
rates, would be qualified to enjoy all the rights and 
privileges of British subjects. If you and I go to England, 
we are qualified. If we return to India, our character 
changes, and we are not qualified. In England, we should 
be trusted citizens. In India, well, the chartiably-minded 
among our opponents say that we are incipient traitors ! 
{Loud and prolonged cheers and laughter,) 

There is one more consideration. You know that 
the Government is accustomed to send some of the Bills 
it has in preparation to all our leading associations, 
both Native and European, for the expression of our 
opinion upon their provisions. If we be qualified to 
give an opinion outside the Councils, how much more 
valuable would that opinion be with the fuller knowledge 
that can be obtained inside the Council ? 

THE POSSESSION OF A STAKE. 

1 have thus far spoken of the qualification as 
having an intellectual as well as a material basis, but I 
may say here that the only qualification ever known to 
the British constitution has been the possession of a 
stake, as it is called, in the country. For four hundred 
years that stake was a forty-shillings freehold. At the 
present time, it is the occupancy of a house and the 
payment of certain rates. An educational qualification 
may be implied in these later days, but it has never 
formed a test of fitness within the British dominions. 
But assuming it to be so, then, what I find is that 
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India to-day, taking it ail over, is in rather a better 
?ttate in this respect than .England was a eemtury 
ago. At least every ninth man in India can read 
and write. Now, 1 will read to you a short extract from 
an exceller^t little hook by Professor Tliorokl Rogers 
called the ‘‘ British Citizen”. He says, speaking of Eng- 
land : “1 do not believe that 100 years ago more than 
one man in tei;, or one woman itj twerity, knew how to 
read and write. When I was a youth in a Hampshire 
village, hardly one of the peasantry who was over forty 
years of age knew how to read, (t was deemed super- 
fluous to give even a rudimentary education to the 
peasant.” Going another century or two back, the peo- 
ple of England, man and bo}^, high and low, with the 
exception of a mere handful, were steeped in the grossest 
ig!iorance, and yet there was a House of Oommons. But 
whatever ma^’ be deemed to be a, proper qualification in 
England, or here, it is part of our own case that the 
great majority of the people is quite unfitted for the 
franchise. There we are at one with our opponents. But 
then they say that that is a good reason wh}' the minority 
should wait until the m.ass be also qualified. There I 
think they are wrong. Granted that a man is not 
entitled to a vote any more than he is entitled to drive 
a steam-engine, and that is my own view of this question i 
but because the persons in a country capable of managing 
steam-engines are few compared with those who are not, 
are we, on that account, to debar the capable few from 
following their vocation? {Cheers,) in like manner, 

I contend that if there be but a small minority in 
a country fitted to exercise the useful function of 
the franchise, it is a mistake to withhold the privilege 
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froEi them on the ground that others are not fitted. 
Given increasing means and growing intelligence^ 
there invariably follows a desire to have a voice in all 
matters that concern us ; and I hope it is not difficult 
to believe that such a desire, “ the monition of nature,’^ 
as Carlyle calls it, “ and much to be attended to,’’ has 
been implanted in the human breast for some wise and 
good purpose. Happy would it be for the world if, 
instead of thwarting and repressing such a desire, its 
rulers nourished it and guided it, as it arose, into the 
proper channels for its due gratification and exercise, 
{(Iheers,) 

NEEDED A CHANGE IN THE POLITY OF THE COUNTRY. 

Now, the views and facts I have submitted would 
seem to warrant some important change in the polity of 
the country ; but the change we do advocate is one of 
extreme moderation, and far within the limits that the 
circumstances of the country, in my own opinion, would 
justify. We don’t seek to begin, as has been asserted, at 
the point England has reached after many generations of 
constitutional government. We don’t want the strong 
meat of full age, but we want to be weaned. We say 
there are numbers of us, who have had the feeding bottle 
long enough. We desire no sudden snapping of existing 
ties ; we ask only for the loosening of the bonds. We 
are content to regard ourselves as in the posi bion of the 
man, who has long been confined in a darkened room, on 
account of disordered eyesight. We know that, under the 
skilful treatment of a kindly physician, our visual powers 
have been strengthened. We have sense enough not to 
demand the full blaze of day to be suddenly let in upon 
us, but only such a drawing aside of the curtains as will 

4 
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adjust tbe light to our powers of visiou. But, if the 
physician, skilful and kindly as vve recognise him to be, 
were to insist upon our remaining in the dark, we should 
be forced to the unwelcome conclusion that his skill was 
resultless and abortive, or that the unlovable side of his 
character had manifested itself in what he wished to keep 
us in the dark for some unworthy purpose of his own. If 
under such treatment we become discontented with his 
services, the hlame of it would be with the physician and 
not with the patient. {Cheers,) 

WHAT INDIANS REALLY WANT? 

Now, gentlemen, I will state more definitely the change 
we desire. We want the Legislative Council to be ex- 
panded to an extent that will admit of the representa- 
tion of the various interests in the country, as far as that 
may be practicable. We want half the Councils to be elect- 
ed, the other half to be in the appointment of government 
and we are willing that the right of veto should be with the 
Executive. We also want the right of interpellation. These 
are tbe substance of our wants. We propose that the con- 
stituencies should consist of Members of Municipalities, 
Chambers of Commerce, Trades Associations ; associations 
like the British Indian Association, and, generally, all per- 
sons possessing such qualifications, educational and pecuni- 
ary, as may be deemed necessary. We should have to go far 
back in the history of Englar^d to find a parallel to the 
limited privileges we should be content with, — k the time, 
at all events, of Edward the First, 600 yeaj's ago, when 
Barons and Contmons sat together, and when King and 
Barons held the sway. We are not wedded ei^en to these 
proposals. The principle of election frankly accepted, there 
would be little difficulty in satisfying tis in the matter of 
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the constituencies, or as to the size of the Councils. The 
devising of a suitable elective body might well be left' to 
the government, or better still, by way of a preliminary, to 
the final judgment of the government, to a small Oommis« 
sion which could easily be rendered acceptable to the whole 
community. Happily there is no scarcity of men in the 
country, both among the official and non-official classes, 
abundantly qualified for such a work. I should like to 
mention the names of half-a-dozen such men chieflj^ for the 
purpose of dissipating the fears of those who seem to think 
we have some revolutionary scheme in view, and not 
because they only are competent for sucli an undertaking. 
If you were willing to commit the working-out of the 
practical details of the reform we ask for to the men I 
wish to name, we ought to hear the last of the reckless 
charges that are made against us. The first I have in my 
mind’s eye is that wary^ sagacious Scotchman, who has just 
closed a long and honorable career of worthy service among 
us, Sir Charles Aitchison. The second is an Englishman 
no less qualified by experience and by endowment of head 
and heart for the task, Sir Steuart Bayley. The next is 
the veteran statesman from the Southern Provinces, Sir 
Madhava Eao. The next is a Mahomedan of tried legisla- 
tive ability from the Bombay side of the Peninsula, Budru- 
din Tyabjee. The next is a gentleman from Bengal, whose 
character and talents have placed him in the front rank of 
his profession, W; C. Bonnerjee. These five men presided 
over, and the balance held even between them, by such an 
one as the Governor of Bombay or Madras would, I believe, 
produce a scheme which would secure the approval of the 
government, allay the fears of the timid, and satisfy :the aspir- 
ing ones among us for a generation at least. {Z<md cheers,) 
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LORD DUFPEBIN ON THE DEMANDS OP THE CONGRESS. 

I fear I have occupied your time to an unreasonable 
length, but I wish to trespass on your indulgence for a 
short time longer for the purpose of making a few re- 
marks on the speech of the ex-Vi<,eroy at the Scotch 
Dinner in Calcutta. All movements of the kind in which 
we are concerned pass through several phases as they run 
their course. The first is one of ridicule. That is follow- 
ed, as the movement progresses, by one of abuse, which is 
usually succeeded by partial concession and misapprehen- 
sion of aim, accompanied by warnings against taking “ big 
jumps into the unknown.” The final stage of all is a sub- 
stantial adoption of the object of the movement with somo 
expression of surprise that it was not adopted before. 
These various phases overlap each other, but between the 
first and last the distinction is complete. 

Well, we are out and away from the comical aspect of 
the movement. It has become too serious for that, and we 
are midway between the abusive and misapprehensive 
st^es. In the speech of our ex- Viceroy we have, as 
might be expected, none of the coarser instruments of 
attack indeed, I find a vein of sympathy w'ith us running 
through his .speech and we have partial concession, mis- 
apprehension regarding some of our demands, and in con- 
sequence, the usual warning voice. The concession I refer 
to is as regards the separation of the Executive and Judi- 
cial functions. This was one of the ridiculous proposals, 
one of those school-boy clamours to start with, but the 
Viceroy now tells us that “ this is a counsel of perfec- 
tion to which w« are ready to subscribe.” Allow me 
to congratulate you upon this concession so frankly 
and; handsomely made. All that we want now is to see 
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the concession of the principle reduced into practice. 
(Mear^ hear.) The misapprehension is contained in the 
following sentence : “ The ideal authoritatively suggested, 

as I understand, is the creation of a representative body or 
bodies, in which the. official element shall be in a minority, 
who shall have what is called the power of the purse, and 
who through this instrumentality shall be able to bring 
the British Executive into subjection to their will.” Now, 
gentlemen, if there be one thing more than another that 
we have tried to make clear, it is that the British Execu- 
tive should continue to be paramount in the Councils. We 
have made it as clear as the English language is capable 
of expressing thought, that the utmost we want is that 
half of the Councils be elected ; the other half to be wholly 
in the nomination of the government. These may be all 
i officials or not, just as the government pleases, ’^ind we 
have made it equally clear, in addition, that the govern- 
ment should have the right to veto ail adverse votes. Such 
an arrangement guarantees the supremacy of the Execu- 
tive under all circumstances, aye, even if their own side 
vote against them. But, is it to be assumed that the 
elected members are all to vote adversely ? Is it to be 
supposed that any ineasure of the Executive will be such 
as to be condemned by every section of the community? 
I hope no British Executive will ever take leaps into the 
dark to lead to such a result. Well, the Viceroy having 
started upon an assumption that is not only incorrect, 
but is the very opposite of the fact, it follows that 
bis condemnation does not apply to us at all, but to 
a fanciful piece of workmanship of which we are 
not the artists. The Yicero}^ must necessarily depend 
largely upon his subordinates for correct information about 
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tRe dfttails of this an.i other movements, and it looks to me 

as if one of those compilers of facts had fallen into some 
grievoiis error. The authoritative views of the Congress 
aa-e to be found in its resolutions, and the resolution about 
the reform of the Councils is the third one of the fii-st 
meeting of the Congress three years ago, and that resolution 
has been the one affirmed at the following meetings. VVe 
are in no way bound even by any statement or argument 
that any speaker may make in supporting that resolution ; 
but I say with the greatest confidence that, neither in the 
resolution itself, nor in the speeches of the gentlemen sup- 
porting it, IS a word to be found that Justifies the “ ideal 
authoritatively suggested.” There may be some remarks 
in letters to newspapers, in pamphlets, or in speeches made 
by members of the Congress that give support to the 
“ ideal.” I don’t know of them, and if I did, I should 
regret them, just as I might regret any of our members 
having a bump back ; but I should feel no responsibility 
for either his back or speech. If we be charged with 
encouraging “ ideals ” on such grounds, we may as logically 
be charged, in the other event, as a Congress for promoting 
deformed spines ! {Hea^, hear, and laughter.) It is 
annoying to us no doubt, that our friends, as I take Lord 
Dufferin to be, should be deceived by imitations of our 
ticket ; but as we have no Trade Mark Bill to protect our 
wares, all that wo can do is to warn our friends to ask for 
the real article and see that they get it. {Loud and 
continued cheers,) 

INDIANS ARE THE HEIRS OF A BETTER HOPE, 

And now, Gentlemen, I wish to say, in conclusion, 
that I have a strong faith that our limited enfranchisement 
is in the near and not in the distant future, No rational 
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mind can belie^-e that the pi^esent system can go on for 
ever, — that it is the last will and dying testament of Pro- 
vidence regarding us. (Ltmghter.) We are, I trust, the 
heirs of a better hope. A careful reading of the speeches 
and writings of our leading officials leads me to believe that 
they would be glad to see this matter settled ; and I do 
not exclude Sir Auckland Colvin from this category. His 
objection seems to be to some of the bye-play and not to 
the general drift of the drama. The great difficulty 
hitherto has been to find the time to deal with the subject, 
Lord Dufferin had his thoughts too fully occupied with the 
troubles on the frontier and in Burmah to give adequate 
attention to this question, which is apparent in the mistake 
he has fallen into regarding our demands. And I for one 
regret that it has not fallen to his lot to add a new lustre 
to his name, and to establish a furtlier claim upon our 
regard by promoting a measure such as we advocate, — a 
measure whi(;h any statesman might well be proud to be 
the instrument of carrying ; for it is one which (while 
going a long way, if not the whole way, in calming the 
present agitation) would draw into closer connection the 
two extreme branches of the Aryan race, the common 
subjects of the qneen-Empress: a measure \Yhich would 
unite England and India., not by the hard and brittle 
bonds of arbitrary rule which may snap in a, moment, but 
by the flexible and more enduring ligaments of common 
interests promoted, common duties discharged, by means 
of a common service, chosen with some regard to the 
principles of representative government. 
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SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBUIN.^^^^ ^ 

INTEOBUCTXON. 

I thank you, gentlemen, fr9nj the bottom of my heart, 
for the great honor you have funferrecl upon me. ] beg 
leave also to offer my acknowledgments to the mover, the 
seconder and the supporter of this resolution for the 
gracious terms in which they have referred to my past 
connection with India. After our lorig acquaintance it 
seems hardly necessary that 1 should assure you of my feel- 
ings of good-will towards the people of India. (Cheers.) 
But \ will mention this one fact, that I have passed a 
quarter of a century among you, and during that period 
of time I have not known whafc ifc ^vas to suffer an un- 
kindness from a native of India. During that period I 
have been in the service of the people of India, and have 
eaten their salt, (Loud and continued cheering.) And 
I hope to devote to their service what still remains to me 
of active life. I take this chair to-day with much pleasure 
and pride. It warms my heart to receive this mark of 
confidence from the Indian people. And I rejoice to take 
part in a movement so well calculated to promote the best 
interests of India and of England. (Cheers.) 

CONGRESS MOVEMENT. 

I have watched from its commencement the movement 
which has now culminated in the Indian National Con- 
gress. And in my humble judgment the movement is 
unmitigated good in its origin, objects, and its niethods. 
As regards its historical origin, we know that it is the 
direct result of the noblest efforts of British statesmanship : 
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tbe natural and healthy fruit of higher education and free 
institutions freely granted to the people of India. Again, 
what are the practical objects of the Congress movement ? 
■They are to revive the National life, and to increase the 
material prosperity of the country ; and what better object 
could we have before us ? Lastly as regards our methods, 
they are open and constitutional, and based solely on 
India’s reliance upon British justice and love of fair- 
play. Looking back to the history of the movement, 
there was one critical time in its development : that was 
about ten years ago. The leaven was then actually at work, 
though the purpose of the movement was not then so well 
defined, and it was unwisely sought to deal with it by a 
policy of repression. The results might have been disas- 
trous. But happily that time of tribulation was cut short by 
the arrival of the greatest and best of all our Viceroys, the 
Marquis of Ripon. (ZoM By his wise and sympa- 

thetic policy Lord Ripon met and fulfilled the aspirations of 
the national movement. And on their side the people of 
India recognised that a government conducted in such a 
spirit could not be regarded as an alien rule. This was the 
meaning of the passionate c-emonstrations at the time of 
Lord Ripon’s departure. You, gentlemen, will correct me if 
lam wrong in saying that those demonstrations were a popu- 
lar declaration that on such terms British rule cotild be 
accepted as the national government of the Indian people* 
{Long and enthusiastie cheers.') 

IKDIAN AFFAIRS IN ENGLAND. 

But, gentlemen, you know all this as well as I do, 
and better. I think what you want to hear from me is not 
so much about your affairs in India as about your affairs 
in -England. I have been nearly three years away from 
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you, and have bean studying English pr.Iitics with special 
reference to Indian interests. And you would like to know 
wnat are the resulte. You will naturally a.sk mo. what are 
e prospects of the Ootigrass mo%'ement in England? 
What are the obstacles which we have to overcome ? And 
^ d*'™ the piwetical objects to which oiir nctivity can 

best be directed? To these inquiries I would reply geneml- 
y that m,r hopes depend entirely upon the -legree to which 
he British people can be induced to exert their power 
reeience to India. Our one great ultimate ques- 
ts that of a Parliamentary control over Indian 
s. it that cs.n be obtained, all will be well. The 
case of India ,n England is really a simple one. The Crown 

broad a^' ^**''‘* ‘^^rtain 

and ha^ Pf^ciples for the administration of India, 

a .ted pledged themselves that the.se shall be 

fullv Tf f) principles the people of India are 

fully satisfied. But the difficulty i.s in the practice. For 

his tf t ‘I*® the actual administration 

has te bo entrusted to official agents in India. And the 

controri''’ ”"*^*’*' ‘Circumstances can an effectual 

Unforf e Ple%es fulfilled ? 

Unfortu„.a ely there is one very .serious fact Ihich much 
enhances the difficulty of this problem, and it is this, that 
n certain important particulars the professional intere.sts 
^ ou Official administrators in India are in antagonism 

the! ad rndian tax-payer who.se 'affairs 
minis .er. This is a .somewhat delicate nr.atter but 

.1 . erhaps also it is easier for me than for mo,st 
freely regarding the Indian official ela.s.s. 


I 
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and that for two reasons. First, because I am deeply 
interested personally in the honor of that class, {Hem\ 
hear,) The Indian Oivil Service has been a sort of here- 
ditary calling in our family since the beginning of the 
century. My father entered the Civil Service in 1807 ; and 
my eldest brother followed him, until he lost his life in the 
Bengal mutinies. I came out shortly afterwards so that 
we are identified with what may be calle;! the Indian 
official caste, The other reason is, because my complaint is 
against the system, not against the men who carry it out. 
On the contrary, it is my deliberate belief tlcit the Indian 
Oivil and Military services have never hmn sui’passed 
for honest hard work and unselfish devotion to duty. 
(Cheers,) Such being the case, I have no hesitation in 
repeating that the interests of the Indian services are in 
great measure antagonistic to the interests of the Indian 
tax-payer. The main interests of the Indian tax-payer 
are peace, economy and reform. But all those are 
necessarily distasteful to thcj civil and military classes. 
A spirited and well-equipped army naturally desires, not 
peace, but active service. And who can reasonably expect 
officials to love economy, which means reduction of their 
own salaries; or reform, which means restriction of their 
authority? (Cheers a7id laughter.) It cannot be expected 
that as a class our official administrators in India will work 
for peace, economy and reform. But this very fact makes 
all the more urgent the necessit)’ for a control in Eivgland 
which shall be both vigilant and effictual. We have, 
therefore, now to see what is the state of that control. 
Is it strong, vigilant, and effectual ? I am sorry to 
say that the answer to this question is highly unsatis- 
factory. 
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A REVIEW OF FAEWAMBNTARV CONTROL. 

A brief historical review will, I fear, show that, in the 
fimtter of Parliamentary control, things have gone from 
bad to worse, until they are now about as bad as can be. 
It is now moi*e than a hundred years ago since hidmund 
Burke {Cheers) pointed out the crying need for a strong 
impartial control in England over Indian affairs. And 
Mr. Fox's India Bill would have provided an organised 
machinery for exercising this control. But unhappily, 
owing to party struggles unconnected with India, this 
bill fell through, “India's Magna Charta,” as Burke 
called it, and never since has a similar attempt been 
made. But although no remedy was then applied, things 
were not so bad until the passing of the Government of 
India Act in 1858, which transferred the government from 
the Company to the Crown. It is from that Act that I 
date our principal misfortunes. Till then we had two 
important safe-guards. The first was the wholesome 
jealousy felt by Parliament towards the East India Com- 
pany as a privileged Corporation. The other was the 
necessity for the renewal of the Company's charter at the 
end of every 30 years. At each of those renewals the 
Company's official administration had to Justify its exist- 
ence ; there was a searching inquiry into grievances : and 
there never was a renewal without the grant to the public 
of important reforms and concessions suited to the progres- 
sive condition of Indian affairs. {Cheers.) Xow unfortu- 
nately both those safe-guar’ds are lost. The official 
administrators, who use to be viewed with jealous}% have 
now been admitted into the innermost sanctum of author- 
ity ; and, as Council to the Secretary of State, form a 
secret Court of appeal for the hearing of all Indian com- 
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plaints. They first decide all matters in India, and then 
retire to the Indian Oouncil at Westminster bo sit in appeal 
on their own decisions. Such a method of control is a 
mockery, a. snare and a delusion. This evil is very far reach- 
ing, for when a decision is passed at the India Office the 
Secretary of State becomes committed to it, so that if an 
independent member tries to take up the case in the House 
of Commons, he finds himself confronted, not by a 
discredited company, but by the full power bf the Trea- 
sury Bench. But the loss of the periodical inquiry orme at 
least in 30 years, is perhaps a still more serious disaster. 
There is now no day of reckoning. And Indian reformers 
find all their efforts exhausted in the vain attempt to ob- 
tain a Parliamentary inquiry, such UvS was before provided, 
without demand and without effort. At the present mo- 
ment such an inquiry is much over-due. The last periodi- 
cal inquiry was held in 1854, so that under the old system 
a Parliamentary inquiry would have been begun five years 
ago. But although such an inquiry has been constantly 
asked for, and has been promised, it has never been grant- 
ed. No doubt, we shall manage to get it in the end, but 
it will be at the cost of much wasted energy. 

HOW PARLIAMENTARY CONTROL WORKS IN PRACTICE. 

I think, gentlemen, 1 have shown that the last state 
of our control is worse than the first. On the one hand, 
we have been deprived of our periodical inquiry into grie- 
vances, while on the other hand, all complaints are calmly 
referred for disposal to the very officials against whom the- 
complaints are made. {Hear^ hear,) I should like, by 
way of illustration, to give a couple of instances to show 
how this system works in practice. The first case I will 
take is that which was well-known, at the time, as the- 
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Break of Gauge controversy. In that matter General 
Btrachey, as Public Works Member of the Viceroy’s Coun- 
cil, held his own against the whole united public opinion 
of India, European and Native, official and unofficial ; and 
the railway gauge was fixed in the way he wished it. 
Later on, the question came in appeal to the Secretary of 
State. But by that time General Strachey had retired 
from his position in India, and had been appointed to 
the Indian Council (Lavghter) where he was the official 
adviser of the Secretary of State in matters relative 
to railways and public works. When, therefore, the 
public fancied they were appealing from the Govern- 
ment of India to the Secretary of State, they were 
really enjoying an appeal from General Strachey 
to himself. {Laughter,) This instance shows how the 
system of the Indian Council is even worse in fact than 
in theory. One might perhaps suppose that there being 
15 members of the Council, one’s grievance might come 
before those nob personally affected. But such is not the 
case. Each member is considered as an expert, as regards 
his particular province or department, and is allowed to 
ride his own hobby, provided he allows his colleagues also 
to ride their ovvrt hobbies in the way they choose. The 
other instance is taken from my own experience, and 
has reference to Agricultural Banks. We cherish the 
idea that if he had fair play, the ryot might develop into 
a substantia] yeoman instead of being the starveling -he 
is. With a fertile soil, a glorious sun, and - abundance 
of highly skilled labour, there is no reason why India 
should not become a gardeji if the ryot were not crushed 
by bis debts. The only thir^g that is required is capital, 
in order to settle these old debts and make advatices to 
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the ryots on reasonable terms, so that they may be 
supplied with water for irrigation and manure. As you 
know, we prepared a practical scheme, founded on the 
<^erman system of peasant Banks, and got all the par- 
ties concerned to agree to it. The Bombay Government 
approved of the experiment,^ which was to be on a very 
limited scale; and the scheme was forwarded for sanc- 
tion to the Secretary of State by Lord Eipon's Govern- 
ment, Sir Evelyn Baring as Finance Minister having 
agreed to advance 5 lakhs of rupees for the settle- 
ment of the old debts. In England the scheme was 
well received. Mr. John Bright took the chair at 
a meeting in Exeter Hall in furtherance of the pro- 
ject, and each of the leading London dail}?- papers ex- 
pressed approval. The Manchester Ohamber of Commerce 
also memorialized the Secretary of State in its favour. 
Well, gentlemen, this scheme entered the portals of the 
India Office, and never left it alive. It was 

stabbed in the dark, ho one knows by what hand or for 
what reason. Not long ago onr friend Mr. Samuel 
Smith asked a question about it in the House of 
Commons ; he inquired why the experiment recommended 
by Lord Ripon^s Government was not allowed; and he 
was informed by Sir John Gorst that the scheme was 
not considered practicable.” Nob practicable indeed I I 
wonder whether Sir J. Gorst is aware that in Germany 
alone there are 2,000 such Agricultural Banks in active 
working, and that throughout the continent of Europe 
it is admitted that without such financial institutions, 
the peasant proprietor is absolutely unable to maintain 
himself without falling into the clutches of the village 
usurer. I think I may say with confidence that the 
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who have Indian experience rank themselves mostly on 
the ofticial side. On the other hand, we need not lose 
hope ; lor the spirit of the age is on our side. The forces 
of the new democracy are in favour of national aspi- 
rations ; and wherever meetings of working men are 
addressed they are found willit^g, nay eager, that justice 
should be done to India. {Cheers,) My friend has re- 
ferred to the constituency of North Ayrshire which has 
been good enough on the liberal side to choose me as its 
cai^didate ; and he hoped that my invitation to come out 
here would not in any way damage my chances. I am 
very glad to assure you that so far from damaging my 
chances, it has very much raised me in their estimation. 
{Loud cheers,) As soon as my supporters in 'North Ayr- 
shire learned that I had been invited to preside at this 
Congress, xhey were highly gratified, and resolutions were 
passed expressing strong sympathy with the Indian peo- 
ple, Nor is it on the liberal side only that In Am has 
active sympathisers. She has many good friends among 
Conservatives ; and to those I think we may reasonably 
appeal in the matter of Parliamentary control over Indian 
affiiirs. It is sometimes said that Conservatives walk in 
the footsteps of good reformers ; that ivS, they stand now 




in the position that good reformers stood in perhaps 50 
years ago. If this is .so, we may weil ask their help to 
carry through the reforms that commended themvselves to 
Burke and to Fox ; and still more to restore that 30 
years periodical inquiry which was originally secured to 

iis by the wisdom of our ancegfc 0 j-.g^ {Qhee^'s.) 

CONGRESS AOENCilES IN LONDON. 

A.nd if the older organizations are against us, we 
have younger organizations which are making good 
and healthy growth. First and foremost, the Indian 
National Congress is becoming a house-hold word in 
England; and it will become a power in the State, if 
you continue patient, persistent, moderate. Then again, 
you have done well and wisely to establish organization 
No. 2, a Congress Agency in London. In the Indian 
National Congress, the people of India, hitherto dumb, 
have found a voice. But the distance to England is great, 
and the agency is needed, like a telephone, to carry the 
voice of the people of India to the ear of the people of 
England. It seems to me that the Agency, under your 
indefatigable Secretary, Mr. William Bigby {Loud cheers)^ 
is simply invaluable in bringing India in contact with her 
friends in England, and in briefing those friends when 
they take up Indian subjects either in Parliament or before 
the public. Also the agency, with the Committee which 
supervises its working, will, we hope, be the nucleus 
round which an I?idian party will gradually gather itself. 
This will be our organization No. 3, the Indian Parlia- 
mentary Party, consisting of men who, however difi:erent 
their views may be on other subjects, are willing to co- 
operate on the basis of a just and sympathetic policy 
towards India. The meeting three weeks ago, at the’ 
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National Liberal Club, under the presidency of our valued 
friend Mr. George Yule, was the first movement towards 
the formation of such a party. Strong sympathy was 
then expressed with the objects of tiie Congress : and it 
is hoped that when Parliament meets, arrangements will 
be made to secure joint action in matters affecting 
Indian interests. But, gentlemen, ] have not come to 
the end of our list of activities on behalf of India. 
I rejoice to learn that a group of Indian speakers of 
weight and experience are abt>ut to proceed to England, 
in company with our General Secretary {Lotid cheers) 
for the purpose of initiating a systematic propaganda by 
addressing popular audiences at the great centres of popu- 
lation throughout Great Britain. You will know well 
how to address those great audiences, appealing fearlessly 
to the highest motives, and calling on the people of England 
to perform their trust and duty towards the unrepresented 
millions of India : appeals to unselfishness, to justice, and 
to humanity will ever find a sure response from the great 
heart of the British people. ^Cheers.) 

ENGLISHMEN AND THE CONGRESS. 

Ill conclusion, I would like to address a few words to 
those of our English friends who distrust the Congress 
movement. The promoters of the Congress profess strong 
attachment to British rule. And I would ask, is there 
any reason to doubt this profession ? (“zVb, no'') Have those 
men any interests antagonistic to our rule ? (“ no'') 

Bemember that the originators of this movement are edu- 
cated men, trained up by us in a love of freedom and free 
institutions. Is it likely that these men should wish to 
exchange the rule of England, the freest and the most 
enlightened country in the world, for that of Russia which 
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is one of the most barbarous and retrograde ? {Cheers,) 
I remember being much struck with the remark of a native 
friend of mine with reference to Kussian advances. He 
said to me, “ If India is lost we are the chief losers ; you 
can go to your ships and will be safe in your distant homes. 
We, on the other hand, should lose all : our country, our 
liberties, and our hopes for the regeneration of our race.” 
Perhaps some of our doubting English friends will say, 
** We attach more importance to deeds than to words.” I 
think we can point also to deeds. It is well known that 
in all schemes for the invasion of India the Kussian 
Generals depend for success on a hoped-for rising of the 
native population. In 1885, they appear to have put this 
idea to the test by a pretended advance. Had this move 
been followed by any signs of sympathy, or even by an 
ominous silence of expectancy throughout India, Russia 
would have rejoiced, and we should have felt our position 
weakened. But India does not treat England’s difficulty 
as her opportunity. On the contrary, there went up on 
all sides a patriotic cry, led by the native press, calling on 
all to join with men and money, and make common cause 
against the common foe. {Cheers,) I think also the action 
of the Congress, when calmly viewed, will be seen to point 
in the same direction. The man who points out the rocks 
and shoals towards which the ship is moving, is the friend 
of the captain, not the enemy. And that is the light in 
which the Government should regard the criticisms of the 
Congress. The moderate reforms proposed by the Congress 
will ail tend to make the people of India more prosperous 
and more contented, and will thereby strengthen the 
foundations of British rule. {Cheers.) And here I would 
specially invite our English commercial friends to join 
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With us in our efforts to increase the material prosperity 
of the country. At present, owing to the poverty 
Of the people, the trade is nothing in comparison with 
what It ought to be. This is an argument which has 
teen effectively pressed by our veteran leader Dadabhai 
Naoroji. He has pointed out that our Australian colo- 
mes take English goods at the rate of J 17 or £ 18 

head per annum, whereas poor India can only take at 
the rate of eighteen pence a head. If, by releasing him 
from his bm.ds of debt, and placing him in a position to 
exercise his industry, we could make the ryot moderately 
.^sperous how great would be the benefit to English 
tode ! If the Indian customer could take even a head 
the exports to India would exceed the exports to all the 
rest of the world put together. I would, therefore, say to 
our mercantile friends, help us to make the ryot prosper^ 

and your commercial business will .soon increase by leans 
and bounds. ■ / 

CON-GHATOWrONS TO CHAELES BEADLADGH. 

Gentlemen, I have now concluded my preliminary 
remarks, and I thank you for the patience with which you 
have heard me, and have now to invito you to attack, ivith 
good appetite, the substantial bill of fare wliich will be 
placed before you I will not in any way anticipate your 
proceedings, but I may perhaps expre.ss. a hope that you 
Will give early and earnest attention to the Bill for tlio 

Mo,™ And in oilL 

With this Bill, I would take the opportunity to congratulate 

you on the presence here to-day of a very distinguished 
visitor one whose name is a synonym for independence 
or strength, and for succor, I think poor IndiA is very 
fortunate in securing such a champion as Mr. Charles 
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{Loud and continued cheers), a very Charles 
Martel of these later days, whose sledge-hammer; blows 
have often shaken to their foundations the citadels of 
prejudice, of ignorance, and of oppression. 

To-day there only remains to appoint, as usual, a 
Subjects Committee, and I will ask you to do this before 
,.we separate. 

Gentlemen, I will not detain you longer, but will only 
express my earnest hope that your labours may prosper and 
that your deliberations may effectually promote “the 
safety, honor and welfare of Her Majesty and her domi- 
nions.*' {Loitd and long continued cheers, followed hy a 
general rising and waving of handkerchiefs andj a final 
One cheer more \ 
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MR. PHEROZESHAH MEHTA. 

ARE PARSIS NOT INDIANS? 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I beg to tender to you my 
most sincere thanks for the honor you have done me in 
calling me to preside over your deliberations this year. I 
cannot imagine a greater honor for a native of this country 
than to be elected, by your free and spontaneous suffrages, 
President of an assembly which is now one of the recog- 
nized institutions of the country — an unconventional 
convention of the Empire which, we may say with- 
out undue ostentation, has already earned a place in history, 
— not less surely, let us trust, than the famous St. Andrews 
Dinners of the city, — as making an epoch in the march of 
events moulding the lofty destinie.s of the magnificent land. 
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In speaking of myself as a native of this country, I am not 
unaware that, incredible as it may seem, Parsis have been 
both called and invited and allured to call themselves, 
foreigners. If twelve centuries, howevej’, entitle Angles 
and Saxons, and Normans and Danes, to call themselves 
natives of England, if a lesser period entitles the Indian 
Mahomedans to call themselves natives of India, surely 
we are born children of the soil, in which our lot has been 
cast for a period of over thirteen centuries, and where ever 
since the advent of the British power, we have lived and 
worked with our Hindu and Mahomedan neighbours, for 
cotnmon aiinS) common aspirations and common interests. 
To my mind, a Parsi is a better and a truer Parsi, as a 
Mahomedan or a Hindu is a better and truer Mahomedan 
or Hindu ; the more he is .attached to the land which gave 
him birth, the more he is bound in brotherly relations and 
affection to all the children of the soil, the more he 
recognizes the fraternity of all the native communities of 
the country, and the immutable bond which binds them 
together in the pursuit of common aims and objects under 
a common Government. Is it possible to imagine that 
Dadabhai Naoroji, for instance, true Parsi that he is, is 
anything but an Indian, living and working all his life for 
all India, with the true and tender loyalty of a son ? Can 
any one doubt, if I may be allowed to take another illus- 
tration, that Sir Syed Ahmed Khan was greater and 
nobler when he was devoting the great energies and talents 
with which he is endowed,— if for the benefit of Maho- 
medans in particular,— for the benefit of all Indians in 
general, than when, as of late, he was preaching a gospel of 
selfishness and isolation ? The birthright, therefore, gentle- 
men, which the Parsis thus possess of so indefeasible and 
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glorious a character, they have refused and will always 
refuse to sell for any mess of pottage, however fragrant and 
tempting. {Lotid cheers.) More especially, therefore, as 
an Indian it is that I return to you my grateful thanks 
for the honor you have clone me. 

INDIAN POLITICAL PROGRESS. 

I have ventured, gentlemen, to ascribe to the Congress 
the credit of making an epoch in Indian political progress. 
A very brief survey of the incidents of the twelve months 
that have elapsed sirme we last met will amply justify our 
title to that distinction. In the admirable address, which 
was delivered by my predecessor in this chair at Allahabad, 
Mr. Yule pointed out that all movements of the kind in 
which we are concerned pass through, several phases as they 
run their course. The first is one of ridicule. That is 
followed, as the movement progresses, by one of abuse, 
which is usually succeeded by partial concession, and mis- 
apprehension of aim, accompanied by warnings against tak- 
ing big jumps into the unknown. The final stage of all is a 
substantial adoption of the object of the movement, with 
some expression of surprise that it was not adopted before. 
Well, gentlemen, we have pretty Avell passed the first two 
stages. W”e have survived the ridicule, the abuse, and the 
misrepresentation. We have survived the charge of sedition 
and disloyalty. We have survived the charge of being a 
microscopic minority. We have also .survived the charge 
of being guilty of the atrocious crime of being educated, 
and we have even managed to survive the grievous charge 
of being all Babus in disguise. {Laughter and cheers.) 

WHAT INDIANS REALLY WANT, 

The question of our loyalty is set at rest for ever. In 
the debate on Lord Cross’s India Reform Bill, in the House 
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of Lords, Viceroy after Viceroy bore emphatic testioiony to 
the loyal and peaceful character of our aims and efforts. 
Within the last few days the voice of no less a personage 
than one of our former Becretaries of State has eonlirmed 
this testimony. Lord E. Churchill — it is to no less distin- 
guished a public man that I refer — has publicly declared 
that “ He could sincerely remark that no one will rejoice 
more than himself if the deliberations of the Indian 
National Congress shortly to be lesumed were to contribute 
effectually to the progress and the welfare of the Indian 
people.” Thet), gentlemen, it is made <;lear that we have 
not learnt the lessons of history so badly as demand the 
introduction of the full-blown reymesentat.ive institutions 
w'hich, in England, have been the growth of centuries. It 
is made clear that we have not asked for even j-aich a modi- 
cum as was enjoyed by the English people even before the 
time of Simon de Montfort, more than five centuries ago, 
nay, that we have not a.sk6d even ' for i-epresentative 
institutions of a governing or ruliiig character at all. 
Indeed, so far as tins historical argument is concerned, 
we have not alone proved that we have not been guilty 
of disregarding it, but we have been successful in turn- 
ing the tables upon our adversaries. We have shown that 
it is they who defy the lessons of history and experience, 
when they talk of waiting to make a beginning, till the 
masses of the people are fully equipped witli all t he virtues 
and all the qualifications which adorn the. citizens of 
Utopia, in fact, till a millennium has set in, when we 
should hardly require such institutions at all. We have 
shown that people who, indulge in such* vain talk have 
never understood the laws of human progress, which, after 
all, is a series of experiments in which men and institii- 
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tions re-act upon each other for their mutual improvement 
and perfection. . 

ANGLO-INDIAN KNOWLEDGE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

We have also proved that, in spite of our education, 
and even with our racial and religious differences, the 
microscopic minority can far better and far more intui- 
tively represent the needs and the aspirations of their own 
countrymen than the still more microscopic minority of 
the omniscient District Officers, whose colloquial know- 
ledge of the Indian languages seldom rises above the know- 
ledge of English possessed, for instance, by French waiters 
at Paris Hotels which proudly blazor\ forth the legend — 
‘ Tci on parle Anglais and whose knowledge of native 
domestic and social life and ways and habits of thought 
seldom extends beyond a familiarity with ffatteiung 
expressiovis of the Saheb’s greatness and paternal care, 
sometimes inspired by courtesy and sometimes by in- 
terest. An amusing story was related to me of a 
little incident that occurred only the other day which 
is not without instruction as illustrating the amount 
of knowledge possessed by Anglo-Indians of the people 
among whom they have moved for years. The wife of a 
member of 'Parliament who has come out on a visit to India 
this year — herself as distinguished as her husband for her 
kindly sympathy in Indian welfare — was sitting at dinner 
next to a learned member of my profession, who in the 
course of conversation, grew humorous and sarcastic by 
turns, in the fashion of Mr. Rndyard Kipling, on the 
ridiculous and outrageous pretensions of globe-trotters to 
know the country and its people better than Anglo-Indians 
who had lived in it for years. He was rattling a\va}% well 
satisfied with himself and the impression he thought he was 



producing on the laxly, when with the sweetest of smiles, 
she gently asked him how long he had h^en Ihmself in 
India. Fifteen years — more or less — was the answ^er. I 
suppose you know well Mr. —naming a gexitleman whose 
recent elevation to the Bench of one of our High Courts 
was received everywhere with pleasure and approbation. 
Of course, 1 do, said his brother in the same profession. 
Can you tell me if he has only one wife or more than one ? 
Slowly came the answer, No, 1 fear 1 can*t. Well, I can 
tell yo%h\ you see I have been only a few days in the 
country, said the lady quietly, and yet I think 1 kno\v a 
thing or two which you don’t. I trust my learned 
friend, who is the hero of this story, \vas properly 
grateful to the lady for giving him some serious food 
for reflection, 

MAHOMEBANS AND THK CONGRESS. 

Then, gentlemen, our right to the designatioB of a 
national body has been vindicated. It is so admirably set 
forth in an article which appeared in a Conservative 
Review — The National — from the pen of a Consei’vative 
who, however, speaks from the fulness of iritimate 
knowledge that I cannot resist the tdinptation of borrowing 
from it. The supposed rivalry,” says iihe writer, 
between Mussulmans and Hindus is a convenient decoy 
to distract attention and to defer the day of reform, I do 
not wish to aflirm that there is no antagonism between the 
adherents of the two faiths ; but I do most positively assert 
that the antagonism has been grossly exaggerated. Every 
municipal improvement and charitable work finds members 
of the twm faiths working together and subscribing funds to 
carry it out. Every political paper in the country finds 
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supporters from believers in both creeds. Just the same is 
witnessed in the proceedings of the Congress. The 
members of the Congress met together as men, on the 
common basis of nationality, being citizens of one country, 
subjects of one power, amenable to one code of laws, taxed 
by one authority, influenced for weal or woe by one system 
of administration, urged by like impulses to secure like 
rights and to be relieved of like burdens. If these are not 
suflicient causes to weld a people together into one common 
alliance of nationality, it is difficult to conceive what would 
he sufficient. It is for this reason the organiz^^.tion has 
been called the Indian National Congress ; not because, as 
many besides Mr. Keane have assumed that it claims a 
non-existent unity of race, but because it deals with rights 
and interests which are national in character, and matters 
in which all the inhabitants of the Indian peninsula are 
equally concerned.” 

I think we may take it, gentlemen, that we have 
passed through the first two stages, and that the loyalty, 
the moderation, the propriety, and the constitutional and 
national character of our mission are now established be- 
yond a doubt. But, however arduous and however pro- 
voking some of the experiences of the trial through which 
we have passed, they should not leave any trace of bitter- 
ness behind. For let us not imagine that they were devoid 
of chastening and beneficial effects upon ourselves. Let us 
frankly acknowledge that they also must have had their 
share in contributing to add clearness to our thoughts, 
sobriety to our methods, and moderation to our pro- 
posals. If I might use a proscribed, but not un- 
scriptural, phrase we must give even the deyil . his 
due. {Laughter,) 
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THE ERA OF CONGRESS ACHIEVEMENT. 

It is on the third stage — the era of achievement — 

that we have now entered. It is true that a majority of 
the Congress proposals do not still seem to have made 
ttuoh headway. Even as regards the proposal to separate 
the Executive and the Judicial functions, lauded by Lord 
Dufierin » as a counsel of perfection to which the Govern- 
ment were ready to subscribe,” Government are yet so ab- 
sorbed in admiration of it that they have not recovered 

themselves sufficiently to take action. Thei’e is, however, 

no reason to despair. It \v,aB once proved upon sworn 
testimony in the Bombay High Court, before the late Chief 
Justice Sir M. Westropp, that a woman required 22 months 
for parturition in the air of the province of Eattyawar. 
It is not impossible, gentlemen, that the air of Simla may 
similarly necessitate a more than ordinarily long period of 
ge.station to perfect even counsels of perfection ; and there- 
fore, we must possess our souls in more than ordinary 
patience, lest any precipitate pressure might occasion a 
miscarriage. {Laicghter.) In one little matter, complete 
success has attended our efforts, viz., as regards the duty 
on silver-plate. The Abkari cause is also safe in the 
custody of that redoubtable champion of whose formidable 
prowess you can form some idea, when you remember that 
It was he who so completely put to rout Mr. Goschen’s Com- 
pen.sation clauses. It is a matter of no .small congratula- 
tion to us to welcome Mr. Caine as one of our own dele- 
gates. He first came out to this country with a free and 
open mind on the Congress question ; with that fearless 
independence which characterizes him, and which always, 
when I see him, recalls to my mind those famous lines of 
Burns “ The man of independent mind is king of men 
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for a' that/’ He went for his education to Aligarh. Thanks 
to Mr. Th. Beck and Sir Sjed Ahmed, he has come to us, 
not only a staunch Congressman in principles, but as one 
of the Indian Political Agency, he has thrown his indomi- 
table energy and his high-souled advocacy into active 
support of the movement. Mr. Caine can truly boast that, 
if he has not succeeded in extorting from Mr. Pritchard 
and all the most zealous Abkari officers the confession that 
they are Bacchus and his crew in disguise, they dare not, 
at least, throw off their masks while his watchful eye is 
upon them, but must continue to do penance in the 
assumed garb of uncomfortable and uncongenial principles. 
Leaving Christian to continue his combat with Apollyon, 
it is when we come to the central proposal of the Congress 
regarding the Legislative Councils for the purpose of ex- 
panding and putting life in them that we can congratulate 
ourselves on being on the verge of an important step. 
Many have been the circumstances, and many the forces 
and influences, that have contributed to this result. First 
and foremost among them is the circumstance that, with- 
out legal votes and legal qualifications, we have had 
the good fortune to become possessed of a member of 
our own in Parliament. Do not imagine, gentlemen, that 
Dadabhai Naoroji or Lalmohan Ghose has at length been 
returned. 

CHARLES BRABLAUGH's SERVICES TO INDIA. 

But what member, even if we had the direct franchisey 
could have served us as Mr. Bradlaugh has done during 
the last twelve months ? To say that the whole country is 
grateful to him for the untiring energy, the indefatigable 
care, the remarkable ability with which he has watched 
and worked for its best interests in that House, where he 
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said that Sir Richard Garth gut his finger on a possible, 
rather than a probable, result when he thought that it 
would enable the Hindus to submerge the other Indian 
communities. Experience has shown that even in a pre- 
ponderating Hindu electorate, it does not happen that 
Hindus only are elected, as so many other, besides racial 
forces and interests concur in influencing the selection. If 
we may apply the lessons learnt from experience in muni- 
cipal elections, I may mention the remarkable fact that in 
the Town Council or, what is now called the Standing 
Committee of the Bombay Corporation, composed of 12 
members, there have been frequently 5 Parsis, 3 Europeans, 
2 Hindus and 2 Mahomedans. Sir R. Garth’s criticism on 
this point, however, throws out a warning which should 
not be hastily disregarded. 

LORB cross’s INDIAN COUNCIL’S BILL. 

But the next result, which the introduction of Mr. 
Eradlaugh^'s bill achieved, was gratifying in the highest 
degree. It at once dispelled the fit of profound cogitation, 
in which men at the head of Indian affairs are so apt to 
be lost, that they can never spontaneously recover from 
it. Lord Cross’s Indian Council’s Bill promptly saw the 
light of da^y in the House of Lords. It was .at once 
the official recognition of the raison-d-etre of the Congress, 
and the first fruits of its labours. In itself, however, it 
was a most halting and unsatisfactory measure. In framing 
it, the Prime Minister and the Indian Secretary of State, 
seem to have been pervaded with a conception of the Indian 
people as a sort of Oliver Twdst, always asking for more, to 
whom it would be, therefore, a piece of prudent policy to 
begin with offering as little as possible. The Government 
Bill may be aptly described as a most superb steam-engine 
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ixi which the necessary material to geneinte steam was 
carefully exctuded, substituting in its place colored shams 
to ;iook like it. The rights of interpellation and of the 
discussion of the Budget were granted, hut the living 
forces of the elective principle, which alone could proj,)erIy 
work them, were not bj'eathed into the oiganization of 
the enlarged councils. The omission of the elective 
principle from the bill was boldly justified by Lord 
Salisbury on the ground that the principle of election 
or government by representation was not an Eastern 
idea, and that it did not fit Eastern traditions or 
Eastern minds.” I wish to spea-k of his Lordship with 
all the respect to which his high talents and great 
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togefcher as in a species of nefc- work so that you have 
ready-rriade to your hand the framework of a great 
system of representation." Sir H. Maine has >hown 
that the Teutonic Mark was hardly so well organized or 
so essentially repi*esentative as an Indian village com- 
munity, until the precise technical Roman form was 
engrafted upon it. {€ hears,) 

LORD SALISBURY’S ATTITUDE ON THE INDIAN COUNCILS BILL. 

But leaving village communities alone, what do we 
find at the pre.S6nt day over the whole country but all 
sorts and conditions of people, from the highest to the 
lowest, meeting together and transacting the business of 
their numberless castes, in assemblies which, in their 
constitution and their mode of working, are the exact 
prototypes of the Saxon Witans, from which the English 
parliamentary institutions have sprung. It is true that 
circumstances never allowed the representative genius of 
the people to develop forms and organizations for higher 
political functions. But it is no less true that the seed 
and the .soil are there, waiting only for the skilful 
hand and the watchful mind, which we of the Congress I 

firmly believe we have secured in the presence of English- I 

men in this country. The disdainful attitude of Lord t 

Salisbury as to our aptitude for representative institutions I 

need, however, bring no despair to our minds. His late 1 

Chief, Lord Beaconsfield, once said of him on a memo- li 

Table occasion that he was a man who never measured I 

his phrases or his sweeping assertions. On the con trary% 

1 draw an augury of good hope from his pronouncement 
and tiiat made by his son Lord Hugh Cecil that “the 
IndiaTi was not only a good government but it was pro- I 

bably the best conceivable government that the popula- I 

6 ■ S' 
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tion oouid possibly live under.’’ On the evf 
ing of the great English Reform Bill, t 
Wellington, then the Tory Prime Ministei 
in the same House of Lords that the exist 
tion of the House of Commons was perfec 
the wit of man could ?iot a priori have devii 
so perfect. The declaration was received by 
as a sure portent of victory ; and the Reft 
passed within little more than a year after, 
the Salisbury pronouncement ma.y prove prc] 
same way. {Cheers.) 

CHARLES BRADLAUGh’s INDIAN COUNCILS 
It is needless to discuss Lord Cross’s 
measure any further ; even with the amenc 
Lord Northbrook succeeded in getting acce 
the House of Lords in the same lifeless ( 
which it entered. As soon as it reached t 
Commoris, Mr. Bradlaue^h fastpnp^ -ir* u „ 
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without the opportunity of discussing them. Profiting, 
however, by the lessons in which the experience of the last 
twelve months was- prolific both without and within the 
wails of Parliament, Mr. Bradlaugh has hit upon the nota- 
ble expedient of ploughing with Lord Cross’s heifer. He 
has already introduced a new Bill, based on the same lines 
as Lord Cross’s Bill, but vivifying it by the affirmation of 
the principle for which we are fighting. That Bill 
will be laid before you for your consideration. It will be for 
you to deal with it in your wisdom. However you may 
decide, of one thing I am certain that you will maintain 
the character for moderation, sagacity, .-,nd practical good 
sense which you have so arduously acquired by your self- 
sacrificing and noble labours during the five years of the 
existence of the Congress. It is not for me to anticipate 
your verdict. But I am sure you will allow me, out of my 
anxious solicitude for the triumph of the cause we have 
also earnestly at heart, to state the reasons which to my 
mind make so imperatively for the acceptance of the new 
draft in which I cannot but recognize the Statesmanlike 
craft and thorough knowledge of the shifting phases of 
English politics which Mr. Bradlaugh so eminently possess- 
es and which, as we all earnestly pray, promises to place 1pm 
at no distant date in the front ranks of politicians in office, 
as he already is in the front ranks of those not in office. 

VICBKBGAL OPINIONS ON THE INDIAN COUNCILS BILE. 

The old draft, admirably devised in some respects, 

with many virtues and a few faults, — has not proved con- 
genial to the English political mind, averse to new depar- 
tures, and looking askance at theoretical air of perfection. 
The new Bill has, on the other hand, all the elements of 
success in its favour. Its most striking merit; is - that it 
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gathers round it the cautious, the carefully weighed and 
responsible opinions of some of the best Viceroys we have 
ever had. Lord Northbrook has pronounced in favour of 
a properly safe-guarded application of some mode of election. 
The righteous sympathies of the Marquis op Ripon are as 
warmly with us as ever and his great authority weighs on 
the same side. Still more valuable, as coming from a 
Viceroy who left only the other day, is the measured and 
calculated approval which Lord Dupfbrin has recorded in a 
despatch, in referring to which I hope I am not making 
iable to the terrors of the Official Secret’s Act. In 
mentioning Lord Dufferin, I will frankly say that we have 
not sufficiently recognised the great debt of gratitude 
which we owe to him in this respect, partly, I believe, 
through ignorance and partly through misappreciation 
of the course he adopted to neutralize opposition against 
the measures he recommended. An unrivalled diplo- 
matist, his wary statesmanship was apt to assume the hues 
of the craft of which be is so accomplished a master. 

sought an occasion when he could launch his pro- 
posals without provoking disagreement, endeavouring 
rather to conciliate it. The epoch-making St. Andrew’s 
Dinner of 1888 offered him the needful opportunity, 
knew Scotchmen and their matter-of-fact charac- 
ter, so inimitably delineated by Charles Lamb. He 
knew, as that charming essayist tells us, that “Surmises, 
guesses, misgivings, half intuitions, partial illuminations, 
dim instincts, embryo conceptions had no place in their 
brain or vocabulary.” He drew before his hosts a vivid and 
alarming picture of imaginary Congress proposals-~-of “ An 
ideal authoritatively suggested of the creation of a repre- 
sentative body or bodies, in which the official element shall 
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be in a minority, who shall have what is called the power 
of the purse and who, through this instrumentality, shall 
be able to bring the British executive into subjection to 
their will.” But while his excited and valiant hosts 
rushed off, crying Scotchmen to the rescue, to tilt at 
windmills, he quietly threw in a sympathetic recognition 
of our just and legitimate aspiratioiis and proceeded to 
record a minute in which he substantially packed up the 
veritable Congress proposals. In this Despatch, Lord 
Dufferin has briefly described his scheme as a plan for the 
enlargement of the Provincial Councils, for the enhance- 
ment of their status, the multiplication of their functions, 
the partial introduction into them of the elective principle 
and the liberalization of their general character as politi- 
cal institutions. At this year’s St, Andrew’s dinner. Sir 
Charles Elliott eulogized Lord Dufperin’s speech as epoch- 
making and fixing the bounds and limits of our demands — 

* So far and no further.’ We are quite content to go as 
far ; we have never asked to go .very much further. ,, 
We may, therefore, fairly mfer from Sir Charles Elliott’s 
speech that he is in accord and sympathy with the main 
underlying principles of Lord Dupferin’s scheme and we 
can, therefore, congratulate the people of Bengal on their 
good fortune in possessing a ruler whom we can justly 
claim to be a true Congresswalla at heart. ( La%ighUT and 
cries of Ok ! Oh I '^) 

LORD LANSDOWNE AND MAOAULAY’s PROPHETIC WORDS. 

I will not speculate without official sanction on the 
views of the present Viceroy. But I may permit myself 
to remind you that it was to Henry Marquis of Lansdowne 
that Macaulay dedicated those speeches, , in one of which 
dipping far into the future, he spoke about the future 



Government of India in that noble passage with which we 
are all familiar : “The destinies of our Indian Empire 
are covered with thick darkness. It is difficult to form 
any conjecture as to the fate reserved for a State which 
resembles no other in history and which forms by itself a 
separate class of political phenomena. The laws which 
regulate its growth and decay are still unknown to us. It 
may be that the public mind of India may expand under 
our system till it has outgrown that system ; that by good 
government we may educate our subjects into a capacity 
for better government ; that having become instructed in 
European knowledge they may in some future age de- 
mand European institutions. Whether such a day will 
ever come I know not. But never will I attempt to avert 
it. Whenever it comes, it will be the proudest 
day in English history. To have four,d a great people 
sunk in the lowest depths of slavery and superstition, 
to have so ruled them as to have made them desirous 
and capable of all the privileges of citizens, would 
indeed be a title to glory all our own.” The dawn of that 
daj which Macaulay foresaw in dim b*ut prophetic vision, 
is now breaking on the horizon ; the curtain is rising on 
the drama which unfolds the vista to that title to glory. 
Let us earnestly hope that the present illustrious bearer of 
the great historic name of Lansdowne who by a wonder- 
ful ordering of events, has now come to rule over u.s, may 
watch the glowing streaks of light with generous sympathy 
and may preside over the march of events with timely and 
provident statesmanship. {Lvud cheers.) 

Gladstone's opinion on the Indian cooncils bill. 

This weighty concensus of the best viceregal opinion 
which I have placed before you, in favour of the principle 
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of the new draft, we may expect to be backed up b^’ the 
potent voice of that Grand Old Man whom we reverence, 
not only as the greatest parliamentary leader of modem 
times bnt as the individual embodiment of the highest 
conception of moral and political duty which English 
statesmanship has reached in tlie 1 9th century. You are 
aware that Mr. Bradiaugh has recently declared that he 
was authorized to say that the course pursued by iiim in re- 
ference to the Government Bill, in endeavouring to obtain 
a recognition of the elective principle, was approved by Mr. 
Gladstone who intended to have supported him by speech. 
It would require considerations of overpowering force, in- 
deed, to persuade us to any course by which we might run 
the risk of losing such an almost certain pledge of ulti- 
mate victory. {Cheers,) 

WORK OP INDIAN DELEGATES IN ENGLAND. 

Another potent factor has come into existence within 
this year, which is calculated to help us materially — if we 
confine our efforts to the simple issue of election versus 
nomination — in the force of English public opinion which^ 
without uiulertaking to pronounce on questions of detail, 
has now declared itself to a very considerable extent em- 
pliatically in favour of the vital principle of election. The 
credit of informing ’ the JEngli.sh mind and stirring the 
English conscience on this momentous question belongs to 
that small band of noble workers who were appointed at 
the last Congress to plead the cause of India before the 
great English people in their own country and who cheer- 
fully ci'ossed the seas in obedience to such a call of duty, 
without counting the inevitable cost and sacrifice. The 
task which they undertook was a formidable one ; they 
have discharged it in a manner of which it is difficult to 
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oonigbly. Of the leader of that Iwnd 1 cannot 
myself to speak with sober moderation, when I 
remember that it is to his genius we owe that flash of 
h,,ht which pointed out the creation of a bodv like the 
Oongress,asfra.uglit with the promotion of the best in- 
terests of English rule in India. I know there are numo- 
i us claimants for the credit of the idea, but if I may be 
p^idoned^tor employing the rudely forcible langua..e of 
the firepan, the kindling, the bitumen were his 
but the lumber of rags, old wood an.l nameless eom- 
ble rubbish (for all is fuel to him) was gathered from 
ucksters and of every description under Heaven, Where- 
y imleed hucksters enough have been heard to exclaim : 
»pon It, the fire is He brought to bear upon 

w enterprise the same zeal and fervour combined 
stowed r* .ludgnient that he has unsparingly be- 

e oted i s life. His presence on the Oongres.s Denuta- 

•»n 

Offer no consolation or reparation except our 
and most respectful sympathy. In his great 
noble mission, Mr. Hume {Loud cl^srs) had “ the 
co-operation of a „,an of no ordinary powers 
^ capaciy. Ihe rare and unrivalled powers of 
oratory which we have learned to admire in Mr. Suren- 
<f.'aratli Bannerjea, {Gheers)~h^^ it, is of him 1 speak- 
shone with more brilliant effect than when he wa.s 
1, ** countrymen at the bar of 

aspect and admiration. They had a powerful 

in mv friArii-? Ml. Tr».. ...11 
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great thougiits and noble deeds which he received from his 
distinguished father. Mr. Mudholkar from the Central 
Provinces (lid yeoman service in the same cause and his 
sober and thoughtful eloquence did »iot carry less weight 
than that of his brilliant colleagues. There is no need 
for me to say anything of the services of Sir William 
Wedderbiun, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and our other 
friends in England. But 1 cannot allow this oppor- 
tunity to pass without grateful acknowledgment of 
the imc(ijasing toil, the prodigious energy and the orga- 
nizing capacity contributed by Mr. William Bigby. 
The ilelegates assem bleed here might render no inconsidera- 
ble .service to our tiause if they exerted themselves to 
stinudnte by thousands and tens of thousands the circula- 
tion of the Congress paper entitled ‘ India,’ started under 
the auspices of our Britiwsh Committee and conducted with 
such marked ability by him and which has done and pro- 
mises to do, more and more, such incalculable benefit to 
the object we have at heart. The result of the English 
campaign clearly shows the wisdom of the new plan of 
operations snggestct^d by Mr. Bradlangh. It seems to me 
that success is well within our reach, if we resolutely apply 
ourselves to obtain, in the first instarjce at least, the re- 
cognition and applii^ation of the principle of election in the 
orgfUiization of our Legislative Councils, Let us then 
strive for it with the sagacity of practical men who have 
not learnt in vain the lessorus taught by English political 
histoi'v atid who know the value of moderate, gi-adual 
and substantial gain. 

f.yniAN bijj)C4i;:t in the house of commons. 

To the many reasotjs which have been set forth in 
Corigiess after Congress, pi-oving the imperative need of 
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reformed Councils, another has been now added. The dis- 
cussion of the Indian Budget in the House of Commons was 
always more or less of a sham, but it was a“ .sham for 
which the officials of the India Office thought it at least a 
matter of decency to shed a tear of remoise. But now Sir 
John Gorsb has boldly and candidly declared in hi.s place 
in the House that there need be no sham regret at all * 
that if anything, it was rather to be hoped and wi.shed for' 
that the House of Cominon.s should not waste its time over 
the weary farce. (Shame, shame.) It is now officially de- 
clared that it IS right and proper that Parlia merit should, - 
to use Mr. Yule’s happy way of putting it, -throw “ the 
peat and .solemn trust of an inscrutable Providence ” back 
into the hands of Providence to oe looked after a.s 
Providence itself thinks best with such grace as Pro- 
vidence may choose to pour on the heads of Sir John 
Qorst, his heirs, successors and assigns. I think you will 
agree with me that when the responsible advi.sers of the 
Orovim on Indian matters propound doctrines of such a 
character, it is high time that we .should raise our united 
voice to demand Local Councils possessing some guarantees 
tor energy and efficiency. (Cheers.) 

CONORESS VOICE — A CRY IN THE WILDERNESS? 

It has been said that our united voice i.s the voice only 
of a certain portion of the people a,nd not of the ma,s.ses, 
and that it is even then the voice of indiffeierice and not 
of urgency and excitement. These remarks are intended 
to be cast as matters of reproach against the Congress ; 
properly understood they constitute its chief glory. If . 
the masses were capable of giving articulate expre.ssion 
to defmito political demands, then the time would have 
arrived, not for consultative Councils but for repre.sen- 
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tative insfcitufcions. It is because they are still unable 
to do so that the function and the duty devolve upon 
their educated and enlightened compatriots to feel, to 
understand and to interpret their grievances and require- 
ments, and to suggest and indicate how these can best 
be redressed and met. History teaches us that such has 
been the law of widening progress in all ages and all 
countries, notably in England itself. That function and 
that duty which thus devolve upon us, is best dis- 
charged, not in times of alarm and uneasiness, of anger 
and excitement but when the heart is loyal and clear 
and reason unclouded. It is, 1 repeat, the glory of the 
Congress that the educated and enlightened people of 
the country seek to repay the debt of gratitude, which 
they owe for the priceless boon of education, by pleading 
and pleading temperately, for timely and provident states- 
manship. (Chefirs.) 

FAITH IN ENGLAND. 

I have no fears but that the English statesmanship will 
ultimately respond to the call. I have unbounded faith 
in the living and fertilizing principles of English culture 
and English civilization. It may be that, at times, the 
prospect may look dark and gloomy. Anglo-Indian op- 
position may look fierce and uncompromising. But my 
faith is large, even in Anglo-Indians. As in the whole 
universe, so in individuals, in communities, there is a 
perpetual conflict going on between the higher and lower 
passions and impulses of our nature. Perhaps some of 
you have read a little novel, called Dr. Jekyli and Mr. 
Hyde, the plot of which hinges on the conflict between 
the two sides of a man’s nature, the higher and the lower, 
embodied, each for the time being in a separate and 



distinct individuality. If the lower tendencies are some- 
times paramount in the Hydes of Anglo-Indian Society, 
if, as our last President Sir W. Wedderburn said, the 
interests of the services are antagonistic to and prevail 
over the interests of the Indian people, it is still the 
pscillation of the struggle : it is still only one side of 
the shield. They cannot permanently divest themselves 
of the higher and nobler nature which, in the end, must 
prevail and which has prevailed in so many honorable, 
distinguished and illustrious instances. They are .affcer all 
a part and parcel of the great English nation, bone of 
their bone, and hesh of their flesh and they must even 
work along the main lines of that noble policy which 
Great Britain has deliberately adopted for the government 
of this country. When, in the inscrutable dispensation of 
Providence, India was assigned to the care of England, one 
can almost imagine that the choice was offered to her as to 
Israel of old ; “ Behold I have placed before you a blesssing 
and a curse; a blessing, if ye will obey the commandments 
of the Lord your God : a curse, if ye will not obey the com- 
mandments of the Lordi your God but go after other gods 
whom ye have not known.” All the great forces of English 
life and society, moral, social, intellectual, political, are 
if slowly, yet steadily and irresistibly, declaring themselves 
for the choice which will make the connection of England 
and India a blessing to themselves and to the whole wodd 
for countless generations. Our Congress asks but to "serve ' /■ 
as a modest ha.ndmaid to that movement, asks but to be 
allowed to show the pits and the falls, asks but to be 
allowed to join in the blessing which England will as sui-e- 
ly earn as there is an “ Eternal that maketh for righteous- 
ness.” {Cheers.) 
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SIR CHARLES DILKE ON THE CONGRESS. 

I appeal to all true Englishmen- — to candid friends as 
to generous foes — not to let this prayer go in vain. It 
may be that we sometimes speak in uncouth and outland- 
ish ways, it may be that we sometimes stray in some con- 
fusion of thought and language ; still it is the prayer of a 
rising, growing and hopeful nation. I will appeal to them 
to listen to the sage counsels of one of the most careful and 
observant of their modern politicians who, like the pro- 
phet Balaam called, I will not say, exactly to curse us, 
has, however, blessed us utterly. In his “ Problems of 
Greater Britain,’’ Sir Charles Dilke thus sums up his 
views on the Congress : Argument upon the matter is 
to be desired but not invective and there is so much 
reason to think that the Congress movement really re- 
presents the cultivated intelligence of the country, that 
those who ridicule it do harm to the imperial interest of 
Great Britain, bitterly wounding and alienating men who 
are justified in what they do, who do it in reasonable 
and cautious form and who ought to be conciliated by 
being met half-way. {Cheers.) The official class them- 
selves admit that many of the natives who attack the 
Congress do so to ingratiate themselves with their British 
rulers and to push their claims for decorations. {Hear, 
hem\) Our first duty in India is that of defending the 
country against anarchy and invasion, bub our other 
greatest duty is to learn how to live with what is 
commonly called the Congress movement, namely, with 
the development of that new India which we have our- 
selves created. Our past work in India has been a 
vsplendid task, splendidly performed, but there is a 
still nobler one before us and one larger even than that^ 
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labour on the Irish problem to which our public men 
on both sides seem too much inclined to give their whole 
attention,” So careful an estimate of the work end 
spirit of the Congress movement cannot but commend 
itself to all thoughtful minds. 

Ho^vever that may be, our dut}" lies clear before us 
to go on with our work firmly and fearlessly but with 
moderation and above all with humility. If we might be 
permitted to adopt those noble words of Cardinal New- 
man, we may say — 

Lead kindly, light, amid the encircling gloom, 

Lead thou me on! 

The night is dark and I am far from home, 

Lead thou me on ! 

Keep thou my feet, I do not ask to see, 

The distant path, one step’s enough for me. (Cheers.) 


Seventh Congress — Nagpore~1891 


MR P. ANANBA CHARLU. 

Introduction. 

Friends and Fellow Citizens, — I thank you most 
warmly for making me take the Presidential Chair on this 
occasion. That chair has narrowly missed a far higher 
honor than I can do to it, owing to two unforseen occur- 
rences. One of these occurrences is that the Hon’ble 
P-undit Ajoodhia Nath is unfortunately, for both you and 
me, not a Madrasee. Were it not that he generously abdi- 
cated the dignity in favour of Madras, I should gladly have 
avoided the danger of accepting a situation that would 
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draw me into comparison with that unselfish, whole-lieart- 
ed, intrepid and outspoken apostle of this great national 
movement. {Cheers.) But in this world of imperfections 
and of complex considerations, duty does not always fail 
on the fittest shoulders and there is the additional reason 
that the unanimous mandate of the country compels my 
obedience. 

The second occurrence I allude to, as the cause cf 
my standing here to-day, is that my friend Dewan 
Bahadur Subramaniya Iyer has been raised to a seat on 
the High Court Bench of Madras. At the first blush, 
this may seem a matter for regret ; but from the point 
of view from which I regard it, it affords reason for con- 
gratulation, rather than for regret and that even so far 
as the Congress is concerned; or does it not give us another 
and eloquent proof that, where other merits exist, active 
service in the cause of the public does, by no means, clash 
with the equally honourable ambition of obtaining high 
office as a public servant. Mr. Subramaniya Jyer’s is the 
rare case of one who had not deliberately stood aloof 
from all public movements, with the possible prospect of 
entering Government service and who, not allured away 
from the call of public duty by the first instalment of Go- 
vernment patronage, returned to that duty, as cheerfully 
and as actively as before and who has been nevertheless 
again selected to fill a high place in the official hierarchy 
of this country. With a. scrupulous regurd for the de- 
maruls of both the vocations, he took particular care that 
neither suffered by reason of the other, or on account of 
the other. Therefore, J assure you that, without mean- 
ing that 1 hope adequately to fill his place as the President 
of this great iSTational Assembly,, it should be a matter of 
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rejoicing to the Congress that another of its prominent 
workers shoiilil have been elevated to the most dignified 
officoj as yet open'' to indigenous ■ talers t under the British 
administration of this country. 

TRIBUTE TO THE DEAD. 

These personal .considerations remind me of the 
Joss — the irreparable loss— -which the' Congress . has. sus-; 
tained, since ibs^last sitting, by the laniented^ death 'of. 
Mr. . Charles. Brad laugh.- ■ He -■ was the redoub.tabie .champion 
who brought, within the domain of practical politics, one 
of the foremost subjects in the Congress progra.mme. 
Till Mr. Bradlaugh who may, without exaggeration, be 
described as an embodiment of universal benevolence, 
befriended our cause wnth his characteristic unselfishness, 
all our pathetic appeals for a forward step, in the direc- 
tion of reforming our Legislative Councils, remained a 
veritable cry in the wilderness ; and the fact that, upon 
his deatii, evei> Lord Cross’s halting measure v/as dropped, 
puts this beyond all doubt. 

It is a matter for deep sorrow that Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh’s useful career was cut short before he could 
redeem even his guarded promise to us, that he hoped 
to carve and shape a step or two in the up-hill work 
that lay in front of us — a work of such magnitude and 
importance as to make him weigh most scrupulously the 
words he used. There is little prospect of any ojte mans 
proving to us the tower of strength that he unquestionably 
was, during the short time that we had the benefit of his 
lively sympathy and unremitting effort. We have, indeed, 
been slow to erect a memorial suited to his great merits 
and his unpurchased services in our cause ; and our 
unfriendly critics have 7iot been slow to make capital out 
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of this seeming apathy, lii the Presidency From which, 
I come, famine and its- attendant evils are, within 
my personal knowledge, chiefly ^answerable for this 
seeming remissness in the fulfilment of bur duty — a duty 
which, as we, view it, consists iii a recognition of the work 
of that unflinching advocate of the people's rights, not 
merely by the moneyed fevv but also by that far larger 
class to which he belonged and of which he was proud to 
declare that he reckoned himself as one. Our monsoons,’ 
gentlemen, have begun to give signs of improvement,' 
though after a very long delay. May this improved state 
of things bring it) thousands of small contributions, which, 
tiny like the rain drops individually, may in the 
aggregate fill to overflowing the- cbffers of the many 
Bracllaugh Committees in the land. I have little 
doubt that this earnest appeal will meet with a readv, 
wide and adequate response before many months are 
over. ' 

I shall next invite you, brethren, to Join me in paying 
a similar loving, though mournful, tribute to the memories 
of t\vo distinguished men who had figured as the chairmen 
of Congress Reception Committees and of whom death 
has robbed us since our last se.ssion — Raja Sir T. Madhava 
RaOj K.C.S.f,, and Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra, the latter of 
whom is, I think, better described and wider known under 
that title which is a tribute to his profound scholarship 
and varied learning, than by the distinctions of Eai 
.Bahadiir and of Rajah— distinctions, which came to him 
too late to add any lustre to his already brilliant fame. 
Our sincere gratitude is due to them for the eloquent ex- 
position of the. views of the Congress Party which their 
speeches as Chairmen embodied and for the prominent 
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pavt they took in the sittings of the Congress which they 
so heartily ushered in. 

MR. A. O. HUME^S SERVICES TO INDIA. 

One more sincere friend of India,, happily leaving and 
breathing in our midst and meriting our warmest acknow- 
ledgment, remains yet to be named — our General Secre- 
tary, Mr. A. 0. Hume. {Chmra.) Through good report 
and through evil report and at the sacrifice of health, 
money, well-earned ease and peace of mind, he has .steadily 
and earnestly adhered to his labour of love in the progres- 
sive ijiteiests of the people of this country and he has 
thus earned, not only our love and, ^gratitude but I hope 
also the love and gratitude of our children and children’s 
children. {Loud cheers,) 

He has recently given us warning that he contem- 
plates an early retirement from his Indian field of labour — 
a retirement which involves the resignation of his ofiice as 
the General Secretary of the Indian National Oongrese. 
This, we must confess, has come upoti us as a surprise, 
though we had no business to be unprepared for it. This 
unprepared ness is, in the main, traceable to the habits 
generated in us by the monopolising character of British 
Indian rule which, taking upon itself all the solicitudes 
and almost all the responsibilities of the administration of 
the country, has given but little occasion for the develop- 
ment in us of the capacities and aptitude necessary for 
facing with confidence a sudden emergency. If this were 
the second or third session of the Congress, 1 should des- 
pond and shudder at the inevitable consequences. But 
thanks to his indefatigable exertions and his prophetic 
sagacity, he has coupled his warning with the inspiriting 
assurance that one great work of the Congress has been 
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aiitiq-aarian Dr. Rajendra Lak Mitm declared that he saw 
hx the afesembiy before him the commencement of the realiv 
2 sation of the dream of .hie hfe, viz., t, 0 ' witness the seatteiv 
ed units of liis race come together, coalesce and- stand welded 
into one nation. Then came our session in Madras and there 
we succeeded in blotting out the stigma that one part of 
pur. country was “ benighted/' and we exhibited the spec- 
tacle of a gathering, more considerable in numbers, more 
representative in composition, more adequate in the pro- 
portion of the Muhammadan contingent, more cordial in 
feeling, more in unison with the name of this institution, 
wider in basis and altogether a nearer approximation than 
had till then been attained to the conception of a nation- 
ality in that sense in which alone that word has a meaning 
in political parlance. On the impregnable basis which that 
gathering illustrated, the subsequent sessions of the Con- 
gress were constituted and our success has been great and 
signal. 4'-' 

IS THE CONGRESS NOT “NATIONAL"? 

To detract from the worth and significance of the 
well-knit, ever-expanding phalanx known as the Indian 
National Congress, a desultory controversy was raised 
round the word nationality , — a controversy at once learn- 
ed and unlearned, ingenious and -stupid, etymological and 
ethnological. Now a common religion was put* forward as 
the' differentia ; now a common language ; now a proved or 
provable common extraction ; and now the presence of the 
privileges of commensality and ipter-conjugal kinship. 
.These ill-considered and dll-intentioned hypotheses have, 
one. and. all, fallen to the ground, and no wonder for the 
eseident circumstance was lost sight of, that words might 
have divers acceptations — each most appropriate for one pur- 
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pose, and, in a like degree, inappropriate for other purposes. 
In my .yiew the word nationality should betaken to have 
the same meaning as the Sanskrit Prajah^ which is the corre-’ 
lative of the* term Rajah — the ruling power. Though, 
like the term Prajah, it may have various significations, it 
has but one obvious, unmistakable meaning in political 
language, w., the aggregate of those that are (to adapt and 
adopt the words of a writer in the National Review) — citi* 
zem of one country, subordinate to one power, subject to one 
supreme Legislature, taxed by one ■ authority, infiuenced 
for weal or woe, by one system of administration, urged 
by like impulses to secure like rights and to be relieved of 
like burdens.’’ It is in reality a potential class. In' the 
first place it has for its central stock — like the trunk of 'a 
tree — the people who have for ages and generations settled 
and domiciled in a country, with more or less ethnic 
identity at bottom and more or less unified by being conti- 
nually subjected, to identical environments and to the 
inevitable process of assimilation. In the next place it 
gets added to, from time to. time, by the accession of other 
peoples — like scions engrafted on the central stem, or like 
creepers attaching thereto— who settle in the country in a 
like mannei’, and come under the many unifying in- 
fluences already referred to, though Ml exhibiting marks 
of separateness and distinctness. Afiirm this standard 
and you have an Indian nation. Deny it and you have a 
nation nowhere on the face of the earth. {Cheers.) 

TESTS OP NATIONALITY. 

A common language, a common religion, inter-dining; 
and inter-marriage are, without doubt, potent auxiliaries. 
These help, no doubt, by affording facilities for co-opera- 
tion and by rendering easy . the attainment of co'mmdii 
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objMts. But, for all that, they are (at best) inseparable, 
accidents, and it betrays a grievous obliquity of judgment 
t® esteem them as constituting the very essence of what is 
understood by the term vation. We began, proceeded and 
have pei-severed up to this day on the tacit assumption 
that such is the correct doctrine, and let us continue to 
exert ourselves on that principle , at least as a working 
definition ; because, by pursuing such a course, and within 
the short period of seven years, we have accomplished the 
great and palpable fact the Hindu and Mahomedan 
populations of this country— long separated from one 
another— long divided by parochial differences— long kept 
apart and estranged from one another by sectional and 
sectarian jealousies— have at last recognised one another as 
members of a single brotherhood, despite the many differ- 
euces that still linger. This is a magnificent product of the 
Congress as a migUy natimalmr. The part it has already 
played in this direction is, indeed, glorious, and I am sure 
you will not charge me with holding Utopian views if on 
the basis of what has been achieved and in view to the vital 
interests involved, I venture to predict that, through the 
agency of the Congress, far more intimate relations and 
far closer forms of kinship are in store for us in the not- 
remote future. 

CONGRESS ACHIEVEMENTS.. 

If this, brethren, is the subjective benefit we as the 
members of the Congress have secured, what have we to 
show as its objective results? I need not accumulate 
facts to make this clear. Let us first recall to our 
minds that, when we met at Bombay in the first 
year of our existence, we were referred to by the then 
head of the Indian Government only as an infiuential 
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j and intelligent body. Let us next remember that, when 

last year we assembled in the capital of this Empire, the 
present head of the Indian Government stamped and 
labelled us as an established comtitutional party^ carrying 
on a legitwiaie work with legitimate instruments and 
according to acknovdedged methods. This is much for an 
Indian Viceroy to accept, though it is open to doubt 
whether we have received all our due, and whether we do 
I not, correcty speaking, correspond to a more numerous, 

more influential and more favoured party in England, 
Not only was there this change of opinion about ourselves, 

I but there has been a distinct step taken by the authorities 

on the lines we had chalked out for reform. What was 
Lord Cross’s India Bill but a confirmation of our views 
and a i-esponse — though a faltering response — to our 
chorus voice. May we not also justly take credit for the 
labours (such as they were) of the Public Service Com- 
mission and the consequent raising of age for candidates to 
the Indian Covenanted Service, the inauguration of the 
policy of a larger recruitment of the Uncovenanted Service 
from the natives of this country, the creation of a Legis- 
lative Council for the N.-W. Provinces, and a marked 
improvement in the class or quality of members selected for 
all the Legislative Councils in the country ever since. 
These are unmistakable evidences of our objective achieve- 
ments, and I think, gentlemen, they are such as we may 
well be proud of. 

MR. YULR’s view op PARLIAMENTARY CONTROL, 

' But, notwithstanding all these grounds for congratu** 

lating ourselves, the lamentable fact remains that in 
regard to our higher clohns^ little beyond lip-concession 
in this country and a half-hearted and baiting measure 
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(now shelved) in the Imperial metropolis, has as yet fallen 
to our lot. We may work ever so long .in this oountr}', 
the prospect does not seem to brighten ; and. the real cause 
May chiefly be that “ the Government in India has no 
power ; the Council in London has no power ; the House 
of Commons has the powei', but it refuses or neglects to 
exercise it,” as Mr. Yule assei-ted from his place as the 
President of our .session at Allahabad. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Yule’.s last disjunctive 
sentence means more than he v/ished to convey. Nor did 
he intend a,ll that is .signified by hi.s statement that six 
hundred and fifty odd members, who am hound to be the 
guardians and protectors of India’s, rights and libertie.s, 
“have thrown the great and .solemn trust of an inscrutable 
Providence back upon the hands of Providence to he looked 
after as Providence itself thought best.” Mr. Yule him.self 
made this clear when he virtually told u.s, almost imme- 
diately after, that the members of the House of Commons 
had not time enough and information enough on the ques- 
tions that came up before them, to be able to judge rightly. 

EDUCATE THE BEITISH PUBLIC. ^ 

What then is the remedy ? On whom is it incumbent 
to seek and secure the remedy ? The answer has been’ 
given that the remedy lies in instnuding the British 
public and in raising their level of information regarding 
Indian afiairs to the standard of u,sefiilue.s.s. The further 
an.swer has been given that the duty of seeking and .secur- 
ing that remedy lies primarily on o„r.selve.s, secondarily 
on the British voting and thought-leading public, and 
finally on their accredited representatives who con.stit«te 
the House of Commons. In partial di.scharge of the.se 
duties, we have mainlined the British Congre.sa Com- 
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mittee, composed of earnest and genexx>us souls, working 
gratuitously for us, witli a talented Secretary in Mr. 
Digby whose well-informed, timely and earnest efforts 
in our behalf are the admiration of our friends and a 
thorn in the ribs of those of our foes, who endeavour to 
gain a point by deluding an uninstrueted public with false 
and ill-founded representations. No words of mine are 
necessary to bring home to you the fact that a more cap - 
able, self-denying, and benevolent body of men never put 
their shoulders to a philanthropic work in our interests, 
and that a larger measure of success was never achieved 
than was accomplished by them, with their circumscribed 
opportunities and 'with many other demands on their time 
and attention. There are abundant signs that their 
numbers will increase, and that the sphere of their influence 
and usefulness will widen, provided we do, as I shall 
presently show, what is expected of us. A second agency 
which has come ' into being and which is entirely due to 
British generosity, is the Indian party formed in the House 
of Commons itself. Mr. Charles Bradlaugh was its brilliant 
centre-piece and since death filched that priceless jewel from 
us, the setting has remained with the socket still to be filled 
in. Here, again, it depends on ourselves whether that gap 
is to be adequately filled, and that body is to receive, in 
the requisite measure, accesvsion of strength in numbers and 
influence ; or whether we are to be thrown back a quarter 
of a, century, and find ourselves in the pre- Bradlaugh, pre- 
Congress, and pre-Bipon days of apathy, obscurity and 
inm-t resignation {No^ no). 

A CONGRESS IN LONDON. 

The anxious and well-considered advice of the British 
Congress Committee, and the mature opinion of the 
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members of the Parliamentary Indian party, concur in 
urging us to change the v&nue — to transfer our operations 
to London itself. Members of our body who have al- 
ready rendered yeoman service in England as our dele- 
gates before the British public, are of the same mind. Any 
doubt that may still linger must he dispelled by the 
fact that, although Lord Dufferin, as the head of the 
Indian Government, urged the wisdom and desirability of 
adopting some form of the elective principle in the constitu- 
tion of our Legislative Councils, his recommendation, 
based be it noted — on his personal grasp of local condi- 
tions, has been burked ; and that even the makeshift of a 
limping substitute for it, in the shape of Lord Cross’s 
India Bill, has been shelved and pigeon-holed no one 
knows for how long, no one can tell with what motivas. 
In the face of such a fate having overtaken the suggestions 
of the most cautious, diplomatic and wary Viceroy we 
have had, can we expect that either the present Viceroy, 
albeit he has put his seal of approval on us as a constitu- 
tional party, or any of his succeasors, will so far discount 
their self-respect as to court a similar summary and un- 
cei’emonions treatment of their proposals ! It seems to me 
that the cumulative force of all these considerations points, 
unmistakably to the absolute necessity of translating our- 
selves to London with the Congress banner over our heads, 
emblazoned with the figure of the Union Jack, as much 
for indicating our aims and objects as for fanning away 
from the delegates, assembled under it? shade, all the noxi- 
ous exhalations from those foul mouths which impute to 
us seditious intentions and anti-English proclivities,— as 
if, forsooth, the leaders of the Congress, who are 
the outcome of the British rule and whose very 
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existence depends on the maintenance of the British 
power in India, could be so irrational as to adopt the 
suicidal policy of lopping off the very branch on which 
they stand. 

This momentous step of holding a meeting in London 
we can neither avoid nor postpone ; and I entreat you to 
resolve it earnestly in your minds, and to resolve right 
manfully to do what you finally find to be your plain duty* 
In regard to this step, i do not say that there are not 
serious difiiculties to overcome. One great barrier — the dread 
of social ostracism — is not to be got rid of by mere rehetori- 
cal outbursts. The question deserves our most serious 
consideration. 

It has to be soberly and dispassionately noted whether 
the restrictions as to the countries we could visit were not 
more stringent by far in the earliest times than ever after ; 
whether many regions originally tabooed in express terms 
in the Smrithis, were not in later days tacitly taken out of 
the category of forbidden land for an Aryan to enter ; 
whether, in so far as a sea voyage is concerned, a distinction 
has not been drawn between the north and the south of • 
India on the ground of custom ; and whether, where the 
custom had existed, it was not allowed to be unobjection- 
able and perfectly compatible with being within the pale of 
Hinduism ; and whether, lastly, and above all, there is not 
ground for the conclusion that the stiingency of the rules 
in the Smrithis has been authoritatively declared to admit 
of relaxation in so far as the Grihasta is concerned, though 
not in the case of those who, vowing to consecrate them- 
selves to a life of piety, practically release themselves 
from social and political duties and obligations, and are 
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therefore denied the immunities held out to those who 
labour /or and m such society. 

If we decide in the affirmative, infinite will be our 
credit. If in so deciding it, we are forsaken by our kith 
and kin, it will still be considerably to our credit that we 
have made a heroic sacrifice for the sake of our country 
and in tlie interests of those very kith and kin who may 
be so cruel as to cast us off. But such social persecution 
and banishment cannot continue for ever. Our cause 
is so just and righteous, our principles and osetliods 
of action so loya.l and upright, our opportunities of 
doing good so tnany and varied, that ip the long run 
even our worst enemies will learn to find in us their 
best friend.s, and such of our kinsmen as estrange 
themselves from us will, I believe, gladly associate with 
us again and restore to- us the social privileges that they 
temporarily withhold from us. Such is my belief, judging 
from precedents, in other, yet analogous, departures. But 
if the worst should happen, there is already the beginning 
of a Congress-caste fundamentally based on Hinduism and 
substaiffially in accord with its dictates, and such a visita- 
tion as a detei-mined social banishment lasting for any 
length of time would only tend to cement that caste more 
closely together and to greater purpose. Thus would it be 
possible to form the nucleus of a daily multiplying and ex- 
pauvsive fraternity, and it would soon be seen at large that 
by social union with it there is much to gain in matters 
mundane and little to lose in interests truly spiritual. 

I’TIOBABLE RESULTS OF A LONDON SESSION. 

Should we succeed in holding a sesvsion in London, 
and thereby secure seats for elected members in our 
Legislative Councils, that in itself would give us much 
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indirect help in pushing on internal reform. A decent 
interment of rather' moribund laws, virtually dead but 
lingering only to fch wart, and the introduction of fresh 
laws to give an impulse to the betterment of our social 
condition, are now hopeless impossibilities. -The Govern- 
ment hght ..shy of them, and nominated members who take 
their clue from that Government, are equally timorous. If, 
however, this quiescence is departed from in any instance 
under the existing system, the Government and the mem- 
bers that lend themselves to the departure at once fall 
victims to calumnious abuse and unpopularity ; for it is 
quite possible for a minority to raise a powerful cry and 
give it the character of a popular outburst of itidig- 
nation. As matters stand, no means exist for gauging 
the popular feeling for or against the measure. News- 
papers have too often given an uncertain sound, and 
commissions to take evidence cannot sit long enough and 
examine a large enough number of . witnesses to be sure 
that a correct conclusion has been reached. If, as we 
propose, elected members should have seats among our 
legislators, the problem would be fairly solved. Men 
seeking election, would find it necessary to present them- 
selves with such proposals as in their view might be accept- 
able to the popular mind, and the fact of their being elected 
or rejected would, in many cases, afford conclusive proof 
whether the legislation proposed was well-timed or not, 
in harmony with popular feeling or at variance with it. 
Should . any dispute arise as to whether a legislative mea- 
sure proposed is popular or otherwise, the member in 
charge of it, and members in favour of it,- might resign 
their seats and seek re-election on that very measure, 
while the Government, not identifying itself with the 
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actively transmit it from a sense of duty and a sense of 
honor. 

Let us impart to our people, as we are in righteous- 
ness bound to do, our conviction that they should cease 
to look upon the British rule as the rule of a foreign 
people. We should ask them to look upon our British 
rulers as filling a gap that has existed in our national 
economy — as taking the place once held by the Kshatria, 
and as beiijtg therefore part ^ and parcel of the traditional 
administrative mechanism of the land. 

Let us not heed the sinister cry that we shall 
thereby drag the people of this country into discussing 
politics — into paths they are supposed never befoje to 
have trodden. For our part, we shall only act up to the 
undoubted right involved in the fact that we are Eng- 
land’s subjects ; and, as regards our countrymen at large, 
they will only be brought back to those privileges, which — 
unquestioned by authority and with the full knowledge 
of authority — our ancestors are recorded to have enjoyed 
in their Samsaths, Sabhas and Ootwaras, in the days 
treated of in that grand old epic — the Mahabharata. 

CONCLUSIOK. 

Gentlemen, 1 am deeply thankful to you for the 
patient and indulgent attention you have accorded to 
me. Our British rulers have, indeed, withheld from us 
the privilege of demonstrating our love and loyalty to- 
wards our Sovereign Lady, the Empress Queen, by fighting 
her battles as volunteers under the British flag ; but 'w© 
have still some consolation left in the fact that ** peace 
hath her victories no less renowned than those of war." 
The Congress platform is the field on which such bloodless 
triumphs are to be won, and though as yet we have had 
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but a small measure of success, there is ground for hope 
in what the poet singvS, — 

“ For freedom’s' battle once begun, 

' . 0 )•%- 

Though bajSded oft, is ever wo!).” 

We, as the pioneers of the movement, may attain little 
more than the satisfaction of upholding what is right and 
protesting against what is wrong; but succeeding genera- 
tions will reap the fruit of our labours, and will cherish 
with fond remembrance the names of those who had the 
courage and the humanity, the singleness of purpose and 
the self-sacrificing devotion to duty, to work for the 
benefit of posterity, in spite of calumny and persecutiori 
and great personal loss. Men, such as these, may attain no 
titles of distinction from Government, but they are 
^‘nobles by the right of an earlier creation.” They may 
fail to win honour from their contemporaries as the truest 
apostles, but they are “ priests by the imposition of a 
mightier hand ” ; and, when their life’s work is done, they 
will have that highest of all earthly rewards, — the sense 
of having left their country better than they had found 
it, — the glory of having built up into a united and compact 
nation the divers races and classes of the Indian population, 
and the satisfaction of having led a people, sunk in political 
and social torpor, to think and act for themselves, and 
strive to work but their own well-being by constitutional 
and righteous methods. and contimmd cheers.) 









Eighth Congress — Allahabad — 1892. 


ME. W. C. BONNEEJEK 

INTRGDUCTXON. 

Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — The posi- 
tion, which by your unanimous voice you have called me 
to fill, is a most distinguished and honourable one. I am 
proud to fill it, and I trust that with your help and by 
your forbearance, I may be able to discharge the duties 
which will be required of me as the President of the Eighth 
Indian National Congress adequately and satisfactorily. 
{Cheers.), Those duties, as all of you who have attended 
our Congresses before know, are heavy and onerous in the 
extreme, and I appeal to you to deal out to me, in the 
same spirit in which you dealt out to my predecessors,, 
such help and indulgence as may be needed by me. 

A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE CONGRESS WORK DONE. 

You have been reminded that I have the honour to be 
the person who inaugurated the Congress movement in 
Bombay, in the year 1885, as its first President. It is 
singular coincidence that the Bombay meeting was held on 
this very day, the 28th of December. The first cycle of 
our existence thus commenced on the 28th December,, 
under my humble presidency, and ended with the presidency 
of my friend Mr. Ananda Chari u, who so kindly proposed- 
my election. The second cycle begins on the same day 
seven years afterwards, again under my humble presidency. 
At the first Congress there were only a few of us as- 
sembled together, but as I pointed out at the time, there 
were various causes which prevented a larger musters 
Those, however, who assembled there on that occasion, 
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afced by a sincere desire to make the movement 
nd fully determined that it should be so if hard 
d effect it. And I appeal to those assembled 
y to say whether that movement has been a 
lot. {Applause.) Year after year we have met, 
11, with its predecessor in the number of 

ttending it, in the .sacrifices which the delegates 
lend it, in the energy, zeal and determination 

the moGera- 
proceedings 
— say what 
th friendly eyes 
*1 a success and a 


tion which t<hroughout characterised the 
before tlie Congress, There can be no doubt- 
those who do not view our proceedings wit ' 
xxxay — that the Congress movement has been 
conspicuous success. The persons to whom 1 have referred 
have been troubling their brains from almost the very 
commencement of the movement to find out how it is that 
this movement, which they are pleased to call only a 
“ native ” movement, has been such a .success. And they 
have hit upon one of the causes, which they have iterated 
and reiterated, in season and out of season, as the cause of 
the success of the Congress ; namely, the influence over us 
of that great man Allan Octavian Hume. (Loud and pro- 
longed cheers.) That Mr. Hume posse.sses and has exer- 
cised a vast amount of influence over the Congress move- 
ment, and over each single Oongrfcs.s which has met, is a 
fact. We are not only ashamed to acknowledge it, but 
we acknowledge it with gratitude to that gentleman, and 
we are proud of his connection with the Congress. (CJuters ) 
But the movement is only to some extent, and I may 
say, only to a limited extent, due to the influence which 
Mr. Hinne. has exercised over us. It is not the influence 
of this man or of that man or of any third man that has 
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made the Congress what it is. It is the British professors 
who have discoursed eloquently to us on the glorious 
constitution of their country ; it is the British merchants 
who have shown to us how well to deal with the commo- 
dities of our country ; it is the British engineers who 
have annihilated distance and enabled us to come to- 
gether for our deliberation from all parts of the empire ; 
it is the British planters who have shown us how best 
to raise the products of our soil ; it is all these, in 
other words, it is all the influences which emanate from 
British rule in India that have made the Congress 
the success it is. {Cheers,) The Congress is a mere 
manifestation of the good work that has been done by 
all those to whom I have referred, (and I ought also to 
have referred to the British missionaries who have worked 
amongst us ;) and all that we wish by this movement to do 
is to ask the British public, both in this country and in 
Great Britain, that without any strain on the connection 
which exists between Great Britain and this country, such 
measures may be adopted by the ruling authorities that 
the grievances under which we labour may be removed, 
and that we may hereafter have the same facilities of 
nation|Ll life that exist in Great Britain herself. How* 
long it will take us to reach the latter end no one can tell ; 
but it is our duty to keep the hope of it before us, and 
keep reminding our British fellow-subjects that this hope 
shall always be with us. {Cheers), 

CONORESS AND SOCIAI. REFORM. 

Some of our critics have been busy in telling us 
thinking they knew our aflairs better than we know them 
Ourselves, that we ought not to meddle with political mat- 
ters, but leaving politics aside devote ourselves to social 
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subjects and so impi'ove the social system of our country. 
I am one of those who have very little faith in the public 
discussion of social matters ; those are things which, I 
think, ought to be left to the individuiils of a community 
who belong to the same social organisation to do what 
the} can for its improvement. We know how excited 
people become when social subjects are discussed in public. 
Not long ago we had an instance of this when what was 
called the Age of Consent Bill was introduced into the 
Viceregal Legislative Council. I do not propose to say 
one word as to the merits of the controversy that arose 
over that measure, hut I allude to it to illustrate how 
apt the public mind is to get agitated over these social 
matters if they are discussed in a hostile and unfriendly 
spirit in public. But to show to you that those who 
organised the Congress movement had not lost sight of the 
question of social reform, I may state that when we met in 
Bombay for the first time, the matter was discussed 
threadbare, with the help of such distingnised social re- 
formers as Dewan Bahadur' Eaghunatha E,ao of Madras 
Mr. Madev Govind Eanade, and Mr. Krishnaji Lakshman 
Nulkar of Poona, Mr. Norendra Nath Sen, and Mr. Janaki- 
nath Ghosal of Calcutta and others. The whole subject 
was considered from every point of view, and we at last 
came to the conclusion with the full consent and concur- 
rence of those distinguished men that it would not do for the 
Congress to meddle itself, as a Congress, with questions of 
social reform. At the same time we also came to the 
conclusion that those gentlemen who were anxious, in a 
friendly spirit, to discuss their own social organisations 
should have an opportunity of doing so in the Congress 
hall after the business of the Congress should be over. 
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Tbe principal reason which actuated us in coming to 
that conclusion was that at our gatherings there would 
attend delegates following different religions, living under 
different social systems, all more or less interwoven with 
their respective religions, and we felt it would not be 
possible for them as a body to discuss social matters. 
How is it possible for a Hindu gentleman to discuss with a 
Parsee or a Mahomed an gentleman matters connected with 
Hindu social questions ? How is it possible for a Mahomedan 
gentleman to discuss with Hindu and Parsee gentlemen 
matters connected with Mahomedan social questions ? And 
how is it possible for a Parsee gentleman to discuss with 
Hindu and Mahomedan gentlemen matters connected v/ith 
Parsee social customs ? We thought, and I hope you will 
agree that we were right that under the circumstances all 
we could do was to leave it to the Hindus and the Maho- 
medans, Parsees, and other delegates to discuss their 
respective social matters in a friendly spirit amongst them- 
selves, and arrive at what conclusions they pleased, and if 
possible to get tbe minority to submit to the views of the 
majority. {Cheers.) I may point out that we do not all 
understand in the same sense what is meant by social 
reform. Some of us are anxious that our. daughters should 
have the same education as our sons, that they should go 
to universities, that they should adopt learned professions ; 
others who are more timid would be content with seeing 
that their children are not given in marriage when very 
young, and that child widows should not remain widows 
ail the days of their lives. Others more timid still would 
allow social problems to solve themselves. It is impossible 
to get any common ground even as regards the members 
of tbe same community, be it Hindu, Mahomedan or Parsee, 
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visiting our friends ? because we do not send our daughters 
to Oxford or Cambridge ? {Cheers,) 

TRIBUTE TO THE DEAD. 

It is now ni}^ sorrowful duty to officially, announce 
to you that death has been busy amongst the ranks of 
Congressmen during the year just passed. Standing on 
this platform and speaking in this city, one feels almost 
an overpowering sense of despair when one finds that the 
familiar figure and the beloved face of Pandit Ajudhianath 
is no more. We mourned for him when he died, 
we have mourned for him since ; and those of us who had 
the privilege of knowing him intimately, of perceiving his 
kindly heart, his great energy, his great devotion to the 
Congress cause, and the sacrifices he made for that cause, 
will mourn for him to the last. With Pandit Ajudhianath 
has passed away that other great Congress leader, Mr. 
George Yule. These were the two most prominent figures 
in the Congress held in this city in 1888 : Pandit Ajudhia- 
nath as the Chairman of the Reception Committee ; Mr. 
Yule as the President of the Congress. It was my singular 
good forfciuie to have been the means of inducing both these 
gentlemen to espouse the Congress cause. I was here in 
April 1887, and met Pandit Ajudhianath, who had not 
then expressed his views, one way or another, with regard 
to Congress matters. I discussed the matter with him. He 
listened to me with his usual courtesy and urbanity, and he 
pointed out to me certain defects which he thought existed 
in our system ; and at last after a sympathetic hearing of 
over an hour and a half, he told me he would think of all I 
had said to him, and that he would consider the matter 
carefully and thoroughly and then let me know his views. 
I never heard anything from him from that time until on 
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tTk C)ongress 

ot 1887. I then received a letter from him in which he said 

b^had thoroughly made up his mind to join us, that he 
was anxious to go to Madras himself, but that illness 
prevented him from doing so, and he sent a message 

r!n'V Congres.s to hold its next session 

a Allahabad in 1888, he would do all he could to make the 
Congress a success. And you know-certainly those of 
you who attended know— what a success he did make of it 
Our venerable President of the Eeception Committee of 
this present Congress has told us the difficulties which had 
to be encountered to make that Congress a success, and I 
do not belittle his services or those of any other worthy 
Congressman who worked with him at that Congress when 
I say that It was owing to Pandit Ajudhianath’s exertions 

that that Congress was the success it was. 

When it was time to select a President for recommen- 
dation to the Congress of 1888, it w.as suggested tome I 
teng then m England, that I might .ascertain the views of 
Mr. George Yule and ask him to pr eside. I accordingly 
saw him at his office in the City, and had the same kind of 

Pand.t A^udhianath. He also listene.l to me kindly, coui t- 
«usly and sympathetically, and a,sked me to give 'him all 
the Congress literature I had. 1 had only the three r-o 
ports of the Congre. meetings of 188.5, ^1886 at;i 88 ' 
and I sent these to him ; and to rny great ioy and. ■ 'I 
^terwa.rd.s turned out, to the great benefit of the OongZ' 

be the Pre.sident of the Congress of that year, he':::,, H 
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proiid of the position and would do wha,t he could for us. 
Those who had the good fortune to attend the Congress 
of 1888 know how manfully and how well he sustained 
the duties of his position; how he pointed out that 
the chief plank in the Congress platform — namely, the 
reform and re-constitution of the Legislative Councils 
of this country — was b}’' no means an invention on 
the part of the Congress ; that that point had I'eceived 
the attention and had been favourably considered and 
spoken of by that marvellous English statesman, Benja- 
min Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. He told us that we 
were treading on the footsteps of that great man, and 
that if we perseveringly stuck to our colours, sometime 
or other we should get what we wanted. From that 
time to the day of his death, Mr. Yule worked with us, 
gave us his valuable advice and helped us considerably 
as regards our working expenses. Pandit Ajudhianath 
as you know, from the time he joined the Congress, 
worked early, worked late, worked with the old, worked 
with the young, never spared any personal sacrifices, so 
that he might do good to his country and to the Con- 
gress, and his lamented death came upon him when he 
was coming back from Nagpore, after having worked 
thfre for the success of the Nagpore Congress of last 
year. Those who ever so slightly knew Pandit Ajudhia- 
nath and Mr. Yule will never be able to forget the 
great services which those gentlemen rendered to the 
Congress cause. 

From Madras we have the sad news of the death 
of Salem Ramaswami Moodeliar. He was an earnest 
worker and did yeoman service to the cause of his country. 
In 1885, he was one of a band of three who were deputed 
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to go to Great Britain during the then general elections • 
r. I hLS colleagues being Mr. N. G. Ohandavarkar of Bombay, 

; and Mr. Manomohun Ghose of Calcutta, and these three 

, devoted men vied with each other as to who could do the 

work for the benefit of his country. Salem Kama- 
swami Moodeliar served on the Public Service Commission 
and we all know the bitter disappointment he ftdt when the 
|; I Secretary of State for India did not carry out what he had 

I !'■ namely, accept the recommendation of 

the Public Service Commission as a whole. There wer“ 
some recommendations of the Commission which Salein 
Ramaswami Moodeliar and those who worked with him 
did not approve; but in order that the recommendations 
of which they approved might be carried into effect, he 
and his colleagues gave in their adhesion to them, and all 
joined in signing the report. I remember that the re- 
port did not give any satisfaction to the country at large. 
Ve had disou.ssions on the subject at the Congress of 1 888 
and some of us were very anxious that that report should 
be disavowed, and that we should by a resolution tell the 
Government that the recommendations of the Commi.ssion 
did not come up to our expectations at all. Salem Ram i- 
swami Moodeliar advised ns not to agitate t, he matter then 
but to wait until the Secretary of State's orders were out! 
If, he sAid, the Secretary of State accepted those recom- 
mendations the matter might well be allowed to rest for 
some years to come ; but if he did not do so then be 
Ramaswami Moodeliar, would be the first to re-open the 
question and carry on the agitation to the end of his life 
if necP^.sary. He was a sagacious and courageous man' 
and in him the Congres.s has lost a leader of eminence and 
earnestnes.s. In Madras we have also lost G. Mahadeo 
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Chetty and Eamaswaniy Naidu, bofcb earnest Uongress 
workers, and they v/ill be missed by their Congress friends 
and acquaintances. In Bengal we have had two heavy 
losses by the death of Prannath Pandit and Okhoy Coomar 
Dass. Prannath Pandit was the worthy son of a worthy 
father, the late Mr. Justice Sambhoonath Pandit*— the first 
native gentleman who was appointed to the Bench of 
the High Court ; — and though he died young he was of 
great service to his coutitiy and to our cause, and had 
he been spared he would have done still greater serxuces. 
Okhoy Coomar Dass was a younger man still, but his 
energy was g)*eat, and as a public man he outshone many 
of his contemporaries in Lower Bengal. It was due to 
him that many abuses in our Courts of Justice were 
exposed, and it was due to him that Howrah owes its 
standing Congress Committee. We grieve for all these 
spirits who have passed away from us, and I would beg 
leave, on behalf of this Congress, to express to their 
respective families our respective and reverential condo- 
lences in the great loss that has overtaken them. Sorrow 
shared is sorrow soothed,^' says the old adage, and if 
that be a fact, I have no doubt that our sympathy will 
go somewhat towards assuaging the grief of their families. 

REFORM OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

Gentlemen, I must now proceed to call your attention 
to subjects more exciting, though with the exception of 
a couple of them, I am not in a position to say, they are 
more cheering. The first piece of cheering news I have 
is that Lord Cross’s India Councils Bill, after delays which 
seemed to many of us to be endless, has at last passed 
through the Houses of Parliament and received the Boyal 
assent. From what we have been able to gather from the 
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speeches delivered by the Viceroy during his tour in 
Madras, it would seem that the rules under which the Act 
IS to be given eflect to, are now under the consideration 
of the Government of India. We all know that the Act 
in terms does not profess to give ;;us much, but it is 
capable, I believe, of infinite expansion under the rules 
that are to be framed. If those rules are framed in the 
spirit in which the present Prime Minister of England 
understood the Act was framed, and what he said was 
assented toby the then Under-Secretary of State for India, 
namely, that the people of India were to have real 
living representation in their Legislative Council,— if those 
rales are framed in the spirit of true statesmanship such 
as one would have confidently expected from Sir Thomas 
Munro, Mountstuart Elphinstone, Lord William Bentinck, 
and a host of other distinguished Anglo-Indian statesmen 

who have made British India what she is-I have no doubt 
we shall all be glad to put away the first plank in our 
Congress platform, namely, the reform and reconstitution 
of the Legislative Councils. The spirits that seem to be 
abroad just now in this country, however, do not seem to me 
to give a very hopeful augury as to these rules. I am 
afiaid that some of our rulers have been possessed with the 
idea that we have been progressing too fast. It is a great pity 
that this should be so. But if these rules do not come up to 
our expectations, gentlemen, we must go on with our agita- 
tion and not stop until we get what we all think and we all 
believe and, what is more, what our rulers themselves have 
taught us to believe, we have a right to get. (Cheers.) 
DADABHAI NAOHOn’s RBTUEN TO THE HOUSE OP COMMOXS. 

Another cheering event to which I have to cal] atten- 
tion IS the return of our leader, our revered leader 
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^ Dadabhai Naoroji {Three cheers) to sit in the House of 

I Commons as member for Central Finsbury. You all 

know it had been hoped that he would be able to come out 
^ from England to occupy the position I am now occupying, 

F We all looked forward to his presence amongst us with 

hopefulness and trust and with great satisfaction, because,, 
if he had been with us we could have shown to him, face to 

i faee, that our confidence in him is just as high as it ever 
was. We could have told him, by word of moutb, of the 
great joy which spread throughout the length and breadth 
of India when the news of his return to the House of 
Commons was received, if the anxiety with which we 
f watched the fate of the election petition which was present- 

ed against his return, and bow glad we were that it was at 
last withdrawn. And he could have carried back with him 
to England our message of gratitudetothe electors of Central 
Finsbury {Cheers), and have shown them that in electing 
him as their representative they had also elected a re- 
presentative for the people of India in the House of 
Commons. (Cheers,) Unfortunately, his opponent, Captain 
Fenton, had presented that hateful petition and just at the 
moment that Mr. Naoroji was to have made his prepara- 
tions to come out to India, it was fixed to be heard. Mi\ 
Kaoroji had to stay. There was a hand to hand struggle, 
and it was at last found that the number of votes for the 
two candidates was on a level. Captain Pmiton must have 
felt that if he went on any further his number might come 
down, and then Mr. Naoroji would retain bis seat and 
Captain Fenton would have to pay all the costs. He thought 
discretion the better part of valour, and prudently withdrew 
his petition, each party paying his own costs, and the seat 
of Mr. Naoroji is now perfectly safe. And as long as 
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ment of India in Westminster, and that the Government 
of India in Westminster is responsible to the Cabinet of 
the day, of winch he is invariably one of the members. 

BRITISH CABIlirBT IS RESPONSIBLE TO THE HOUSE OE COMMONS. 

Nor have I forgotten that the Cabinet of the day is 
responsible to the House of Commons. But when you come 
to consider what this responsibility really is, I think you 
will all agree with me that I have not overstated the case in 
the slightest degree. Unless the Secretary of State for 
India happen to be a personage of exceptional force of 
character and of great determination, such as the late 
Prime Minister proved to be when he was in c.harge of the 
India (31!ice, he generally, to use Burke’s language, says 
‘‘ ditto ” to the Government of India in India. The Cabi- 
net is so troubled with the affairs of the vast British Em- 
pire that the members really have no time to devote to 
India as a body, and leave her to their colleague the Secre- 
tary of State for India, When any Indian question comes 
before the House of Commons, what do we see ? The Cabi- 
net of the day has always a majority in the House, and it 
always finds supporters among its own party, whether 
they are would-be-placemen or whether they are country 
gentlemen who go to the House of Commons as the best club 
in England. {Cheers) And in non-party matters — and 
they make it a pretence in the House of Commons to regard 
Indian affairs as matters non-party, — in all non-party 
matters, the Government of the day can always rely upon 
a large amount of support from the Opposition. {Hear^ 
hear) There are a few members of the House of Com- 
mons who make it a point to devote a portion of their time 
and energies to the consideration of Indian questions. 
But they are only a few ; they have hardly any following ; 



^Kl If they press any „>atters on the attention of the 
House IV, th any degree of zeal, they are voted down as 
ores hy the rest of the House of Commons. (^Hear, hear ) 
C^f cour.se the case of Mr. Brad laugh (CAesrs) was entirely 
different. He was a most ma,sterful man, and by hil 
mastery over h,s fellowmen, he attained the position for 
himself which he occupied in the House of Commons at 
time of hi.s death. There are but few in England like 
Ml. Bradlaugh. I am sorry to say that since the death 
of that great man we have not been able to find one who 
possesses his capacity, possesses his knowledge, or po.ssesses 
the influence which he exercised over the Hou.se of Oom- 

consider what the responsi- 
bility of the Government of India is to the Government of 
England and the House of Commons, you will not, I think, 

be ab e to come to any other conclusion than that it is 
ml. {Hear, hear.) 

keoojistitution op legislative councils 
By the reconstitution of the Legislative Councils on 
lines that would allow repre.sentatives of the people to be 
elected to these Councils, the Government would be face 
to face with them. They would know, at first hand what 
the real feelings and the real grievances of the people are. 
yHear, hear ) They would then be able to devise measures 
which would be in consonance with the feelings of the 
people and which would get rid of their grievances. At 
pre.senyim*m operas*- is this: A Secretary thinks that 
a particular measure ought to be passed, and it may 
be aken that he honestly believes that the measure 
would be for the benefit of the country. He invites 
two or three Indian gentlemen of eminence with whom he 
IS acquainted to see him. He .speaks to them in private. 
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and gets their views, wbiel* imfortunatelv in the case 
of these Indian gentlemen, generally coincide with the 
views ho himself holds. i^Lcmt]hter ,) T}»e measure is 
passed. There is a grt^at cry oF indigfnation in the coun- 
try. The answer of the Govertunent is, — Oh, but we 
consulted the lea.ders of your .society, and it is with their 
help this measure has been passed.’^ I bold that the time 
has passed for this sort of statesmanship. If the Govern- 
ment make a real effort to arrive at what the views of 
the country and people generally are, 1 have no doubt 
that they will be able so to shape their policy as to give 
satisfaction to all concerned. This to my mind is the 
chief thing that w(3 need. {Hear, hear.) In the Council 
our representatives will be able to interpellate the 
Government with regard to their policy and the mode in 
which that policy is being given effect to. My conviction 
is that the weal and woe of our country is not so much 
dependent upon the Yiceroy or the Local Governor, how- 
ever sympathetic and kind, hub upon the officials who- 
have to administer the law and come in contact with the 
people Until there is the right of interpellation granted 
to us in our own Councils, there will be no true responsi- 
bility on the part of our Government. 1 repeat that those 
who are placed over us, pur Viceroys, Governors, Lieutenant- 
Governors and others of lesser degree, are more or less 
actuated by the desire to do us good, both for their own 
case as well as for the sake of the people of the country ; 
but the system under which they work is a vicious one^ 
and the result is, no good is really done. {Cheers) 

MORE REVENUE OUGHT TO BE SPENT ON EDUCATION. 

Now, gentlemen, while a Conservative Government 
has given us this India Councils Bill, and a Radical Oonsti- 
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offord to keep darvans. Go and protect 3^ourselves against 
thieves and robbers ; we will no do so.” {Cheers.) 

WITHDRAWAL Ot TRIAL BY JURY IN BENGAL. 

But the sensation to w’hich I have referred, is one not 
so much due to the* doings of our Bengal and Bombay 
Governments as regards high education, as to the notifica- 
tion which the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has lately 
issued, withdrawing Triiil by Jury in serious cases from the 
seven Districts in Bengal, where the system of Trial by 
Jury has been in existence for some years. {Cries of 
Shame])'" The plea upon ’which this notification has 
been based, is that Trial by Jury has been a failure as a 
means for the repression of crime. {Cries of Shame^ and 
No, no). Can it be said that if a Sessions Judge trying a 
case with the assistance of Assessors and without the 
assistance of a Jury acquit a prisoner, that he is a failure 
as’a means for the repression of crime? If that cannot be 
said with regard to Sessions Judges, with what justice can 
it be said in regard to Juries ? {Cheers.) Those of us who 
have had any acquaintance with the subject have long felt 
that the administration of Criminal Justice in this country 
has been extremely unsatisfactory. There has not been 
mudh Wid' about it, because it affects people, the majority 
of whom ' dtb' poor men — men who cannot make much 
noise. They submit to what takes place, grumble among 
their fellows and ovy hismut. Now let us see how the 
matter stands. While in Civil cases the evidence is taken 
down in the language in which the witness gives it by an 
oificer specially appointed for the purpose, and in Appeals 
the evidence thus taken down is made the basis of the 
judgment of the Appellate Court where it differs from the 
notWof tile Judge, in Criminal cases the evidence is, as a 
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rule, taken down by the presiding officer, in English. Most 
of these presiding officers are gentlemen who come to us 
here from Great Britain. They, no doubt, try and learn 
languages of the people they are sent out to govern, 
but the circumstances in which they are placed and the 
circumstances in which the people of. this country are . 
placed, are such that they are compelled to live in utter 
isolation from one another. You may read the books of a 
country, you may know its literature well, but unless you 
have a familiar acquaintance with the people of the coun- 
try, unless you have mixed familiarly with them, it is im- 
possible for you to understand the language these people 


“BABU ENGLISH.'’ 

Why is there so much outcry about what is called 
“Babu English.”? Many Babus, and in this designation 
I include my countrymen from all parts of India, know 
ish literature better, I make bold to say, than many 
educated men in England. They know English 

better, and English literature better than many conti- 
nental English scholars. They know English History, as 
, if not better, than Englishmen themselves. Why is 
it then that when they write English, when they speak, 
English, they sometimes make grievous blunders ? Why 
is it then that their composition is called stilted ? Because 
their knowledge is derived from books only and not from 
tact with the people of England. If an English gentle- 
man were to write a book or write a letter in the vernacular 
with which he is supposed to be most familiar, I am afraid 
his composition would hear a great family likeness to*‘Babu 
English.” It would be ‘‘English Vernacular.” It would 
contain grammatical mistakes which would even shame our 
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average schoolboy. Let an English gentleman, thoroughly 
acquainted with the vernacular of a district, speak to a 
native of that district. His pronunciation would be such 
that the native, even if educated, would find it diiiScult to 
iinderstaBd him. It is gentlemen of this description who 
hear country- people, called as witnesses before them, give 
their evidence in the vernacular; How is it possible for 
them to understand them correctly ? How much do you 
think of what these witnesses say to the Judge is taken 
down correctly and finds a place in the Judge's notes? 
(Little or nothing.) 

MANNER OF APPEALS TO THE APPELLATE COURT. 

And when an appeal is preferred to the Appellate 
Court, it is this evidence and this evidence alone, upon 
which the Judges of that Court have to act. When the 
District Judge tries a Civil case, he has the plaint and 
written statement translated for him into English by his 
clerk. The evidence given before him is, as a rule, 
interpreted to him by the pleaders on either side. But 
v/hen the same District Judge acts in his capacity as 
Sessions Judge and presides over Criminal trials, he as a 
rule, takes down the evidence without the aid of inter- 
preters in English, and he charges the Jury, in Jury 
cases, in the vernacular of the country. (Laughter.) The 
Indian Penal Code has been translated into all the 
vernaculars of the country^ and those who know these lang- 
uages and who know English, I think, are agreed that it is 
extremely difficult to make out what the vernacular Penal 
Code means; and charging the Jury in the vernacular 
,means, that the Judges have to explain the Penal Code 
to them in the vernacular — a superhuman task almost ! 
Again when in Civil cases, pleaders and particularly pleaders 
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accused is unable to employ pleaders of eminence, but is 
compelled to have either junior pleaders or mukhters, the 

cross-examination of the witnesses may be said almost to 

be a farce. The presiding officer gets impatient in a very 
short time, cuts short the cross-examination at his own 
sweet will and pleasuure and in many cases most important 
facts are not elicited in consequence. {Hear, hear.) While 
in Civil appeals you, as a rule, get a patient hearing, the 
argument sometimes lasting for days ; just think those of 
you who have any experience of these Courts, what takes 
place when Criminal appeals are heard by Sessions Judges 
in the moffussil ! They are often taken up at the fag e^d 
of the day and listened to with impatience, and then is 
asked the almost invariable question, as the Judge, after 
hearing the appeal for a few minutes is about to rise for 
the day,— “ Have you any thing more to say ; I will read 
the papers for myself and give the decision to-morrow." 
The Judge rises, and the poor man’s appeal is over. Some 
appeals are dismissed and some, though this is more rare, 
are allowed. Again, while in Civil oases there is hardly 
any fear of their being decided on facts outside the record, 
in Criminal cases there is the greatest fear that outside 
influence is brought to bear upon the presiding officer. The 
thing IS inevitable when you consider that the District 
Magistrate is the real head of the Police of the district, 
ind that all officers trying Criminal cases, except the Ses- 
lions Judge, are subordinate to him and depend on him for 
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selves independent of the District Magistrate one day and 
liis subordinate the riext, during the time he oscillates as 
acting Sessions Judge and Joint Magistrate, as not un- 
^ often happens. Again, in Civil cases we have the right of 
appeal as of course, and if they are of sufficient value of 
appealing to Her Majesty in Council ; in Criminal cases we 
have to apply for leave, to appeal and have our appeal 
only from the Sessions Judge to the High Court, and from 
the inferior judiciary to the Sessions Judge, and in some 
cases to the District Magistrates. There are many other 
points to which atteiition may be called, but I think 1 have 
said enough to convince those who are nob familiar with the 
* matter, that I was right when I said that the administra- 
tion of Criminal justice in this country was most unsatis- 
factory. (Cheers.) The only safeguard which accused 
persons have against this s^’-stem in Sessions cases is Trial 
by Jury. (Hear, hear). And now the notification of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal withdraws this safeguard 
from the seven districts in Bengal where it existed, and 
the whole of India has been threatened with a like 
withdrawal. * (Cries of Shame.) The question is not a 
provincial but an imperial one, and of the highest import- 
ance. I therefore think it is our duty to take this ques- 
tion up, and help our Bengal brethren to the utmost 
extent of our power to get back what they have lost, and 
to see that other parts of the country are not overtaken 
by the same fate. (Hear, hear.) 

ALLEGED FAILURE OP TRIAL BY JURY. 

Let US for the moment consider what is the meaning 
of Trial by Jury having failed as a means for the repres- 
sion of crime.” One of the learned Judges of the Calcutta. 
High Court who was consulted upon this matter, I refer to 
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Mr. Justice Beverly, sai.5 that he Jid not think that a, 
person hent upon committing a crime would stop to think 
whether, if he was 'detected, he would be tried by a Jud»e 
with a Jury or tried by a Judge with tl,e aid of Assessol 
{Lond eheers.) Judges and Juries do not sit to repress 
crime but to ascertain if crime has been committed, and 
of the Jury find that crime has been committed the 
Judge punishes the offender. {Clears.) It is the duty „f 
the Police to see that crime is not committed, and when, in 
spite of their vigilance, crime is committed, to bring the 
offender to justice. In this country, where unfortunately 
the Police are not overscrupulous as to Imw they get up 
oases, Trial by Jury is the most essential .safeguard against 
injustice. Jurymen being drawn from the people them- 
selves are better able to understand the language in which 
witnesses give their eviden-ce, better able to understand and 
appreciate the demeanour of witne.s.ses— the twists and 
turns in their answers, the rolling of their eyes, the scratch- 
ing of their heads, and various other contortions of their 
physiognomy, which witnes.se.s go through to avoid giving 
straight answers to straight questions— than the Judve 
upon whom, unle.ss he be an officer of eiiceptional 
and brilliant talents, they are lost, {Hear, hear.) A former 
Lmutonant-Governor of Bengal, bimself a Sessions Ju io-e 
of large experience, and therefore able to speak with 
authority on the subject- 1 allude to the late Sir A, 
Rivers Thompson,— said in regard to Jurymen, that they 
were more scrupulous in accepting Police evidence than tlie 
Judges were, and that it was quite right that it .should be 
.so. The Law allows Sessions J udge.s to make reference.^ to 
the High Court if they differ from the verdict pf a Jury. 
The.se references come up before the High Court, and the 
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learned Judges of that Court have before them only the 
•evidence recorded in English by the Sessions Judge, the 
evidence recorded in the Court of the Committing Magis- 
trate and the Judge's charge. Though they may be men of 
brilliant talents, men of great experience, men of great 000- 
“scientiousness, I still venture to think that it is impossible 
for them — human beings as they are — reading merely the 
dry bones of the evidence placed before them upon paper, 
to come to a conect conclusion as to wliether the Judge 
was right or the Jury were right. (Cheers.) If they heard 
the evidence given by the witnesses in their presence, their 
conclusion would no doubt be .accepted as more satiafactor}^ 
and if they differed from the Jui*y, it might be that the 
Jury were wrong, but under the present system how can 
that be done ? How can it be said that when they accept 
the opinion of the Sessions Judges, the Sessions Judges are 
right and the Jury vvrong ? And in many of these refer- 
ences, the High Courts have accepted the verdict of the 
Jury and differed from the recommendation of the Judge. 
{Cheers.) The only ground for saying that the system (J 
Trial by Jury has failed is, as I understand, that the High 
Court has in some instances differed from them, and adopt- 
ed the recommendation of the Sesvsions Judge. I have told 
yon, it i.s impossible — regard being had to the limitation of 
human nature — to say with confidence, who was right and 
who was wrong; but assuming that the Jury were wrong 
in many instances, and that they bad given improper verdicts? 
%vhat is the consequence? A few more persons wlio would 
have been in jail are now free men. What then ? Has there 
been any compiaint on the part of the people of these seven 
districts, that they went about in fear of their lives, 
■because by the obstinacy and perversity of Jurymen, 
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and that it should be withdrawn, and withdrawn as speedily 
as possible, and the policy of which it is the outcouiey 
reversed. (Loud applause.) 

EUROPEAN ALOOENESS FROM THE CONGRESS MOVEMENT. 

I am afraid, gentlemen, 1 have detained you longer 
than I should have done. (Cries of., no, no, and go on,} 
I have but a few more words to say, and these I shall say 
as briefly as I can. I said at the outset that the Congress 
movement has been a great success, but it behoved us all to 
make it even a greater success than it is. Daring the 
Jury agitation in Bengal I was greatly pained, more 
pained than I can desricribe, by one of the apologists of the 
Government saying openly in his paper that the agita- 
tion against the Jury notiflcation was of no account 
because it was only a ** native ” agitation and that no 
Europeans had joined it. As a matter of fact, I know 
from personal knowledge that a great many very respectable 
and independent gentlemen in Calcutta joined the movement 
and cordially sympathised with it. But supposing it had 
been otherwise ? . This same apologist has, day after day, 
pointed out that the withdrawl of Trial by Jury, in these 
seven Bengal districts, in serious cases, does not in any way 
touch Europeans or European British subjects. If he is 
right in this, it is a matter of no surprise that Europeans 
have not joined the movement. But because Europeans 
have not joined the movement, is a movement of the people 
of this country to be despised? Is our voice not to be 
listened to, because forsooth to that voice has not been 
added the voice of our European fellow-subjects? (Hear, 
hear, and cheers.} We would welcome, welcome with 
open arms, all the support which we can get from our 
European fellow-subjects. I believe that so far as the non- 
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official Europeans are concerned, their interests and ours 
in this country are the same ; we all desire that there 
should be a development of the resources of the country and 
that there should be enough for all who are here, whether 
for a time or in perpetuity. {Hear, hear.) But apart 
from that, why is our voice to be despised ? It is we who 
feel the pinch ; it is we who have to suffer, and when we 
cry out, it is said to us : “ 0 ! we cannot listen to you ; yours 
IS a contemptible and useless and a vile agitation, and we 
will not listen to you.” Time was when we natives of the 
country agitated about any matter, with the help of non- 
official Europeans, the apologists of the Government used to 
say triumphantly, “This agitation is not the agitation of the 
natives of the country, but has been got up by a few cli 
contented Europeans ; don’t listen to them, it is not their 
true voice ; it is the voice of these Europeans.” But now 
we are told, “ Don’t listen to them, it is their own voice and 
not the voice of the Europeans.” (Shame.) It is sad that 
such reflections should be published by responsible journa- 
lists pretending to be in the confidence of our rulers. I 
hope and confidently trust that these are not the senti- 
ments by which any administration in India is actuated. 

CONGRESS REPRESENTATIONS TO THE GOVERNMENT. 

T hope and trust that when we make respectful re- 
presentations to the Government, they will be considered 
on f heir own merits, whether we are joined in our agita- 
tion by our European fellow-subjects, or whether we stand 
by ourselves ; and in order that these representations of 
oui^, not only on the Jury question, but on other questions 
whicli touch us, may succeed, it is necessary that we in our 
Ooijgress should work and work with a will It is no 
enough that you should come from long distances and be 
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present at the annual sittings of the Oongress. ' It is neces- 
sary, when you go back to your respective provinces and 
districts, that you should display the same zeal and interest 
there. It has been the habit to leave the whole of the 
Congress work to the Secretary. We go back to our 
districts and sleep over it, and leave the Secretary to do all 
he can for the business, in the shape of getting money, and 
then when it is time for the Sessions to be held, we put on 
our best clothes, pack up our trunks and go. But that is* 
not work. Let us all on our parts act zealously and make- 
sacrifices : without money it is impossible to be successful 
in anything. Let eiich of us go back and help our respect- 
ive Secretaries ; let us try and get as much money as we- 
can for the success of the cause. {Bear, hear.) 

BRITISH SUPPORT TO THE INDIAN CAUSE. 

You all know that our cause has the support of some 
distinguished men in England, who form what is called 
the Congress Committee in England. They are willing to 
give us their services unstir. tingly, urgi'udgingly, but you 
cannot expect them to give their services to us at their own 
expense. You cannot expect that the necessary expenses 
required for the iiiring of rooms, for the printing of papers, 
for the despatch of telegrams, and all other things necessary 
for carrying on the great cause, shall be paid out of their 
own pockets. We must do our best to support them ; we 
must do our best to support the cause ; and if we are true 
to ourselves, if we are true to our principles, if we are true 
to our country, l)e assured that in the, fulness of time all 
that you require from the benign Government of the British 
nation, ail that you seek from them to make you true citi- 
zens, will be given to you by that nation. {Loud and 
prolonged applause.) 
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Mr. BADABHAI NAOROJI, M P. 

DADABHAI’S INTEEESX IN THE PUNJAB. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — 1 need not sa.y bow deeply I 
feel the honour you have done me by electing me a second 
time to preside over your deliberations. I thank you 
sincerely for this honour. In the performance of the 
onerous duties of this high position I shall need your great 
indulgence and support, and I have no doubt that 1 shall 
receive them. (Aiyplau^e,) . 

I am much pleased that J have the privilege of presi- 
ding at the- very hrst Congress held in Punjab, as I had at 
Calcutta in 1886. I have taken, as you may be aware, 
some interest in the material condition of Pui'jab. In my 
first letter to the Sectretary of State for India in 1880 on 
the material condition of India, I took Punjab for my 
illustration, and worked out in detail its total annual 
•income and the absolute wants of its common labourer. 
As to tiie loyalty of the Punjabis — Hindus, Sikhs, or 
Muhainmadans— 'it has proved true through the most dery 
■ordeal on a most trying and critical occasion. (Applame.) 

The occasion of this Session of the Congress in Punjab 
•has been a most happy coincidence. On Punjab rests a 
double responsibility, one external and one internal. If 
ever tiiat hated threatened invasion. of».the Ri^ssians 
.comes on, Punjab' wilh have to bear the first, brunt, of^tho 
battle, and contented under British rule, as I hope India 
■will be, Punjab will fight to her last man in loyalty and 
, patriotism — loyalty to the British Power, and patriotism 
to protect tbe hear.tlis and homes of her beloved country of 
India, {Loud applause.) * , , 
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Punjab’s responsibility in safeguarding the empire. 

The internal responsibility which at present rests upon 
the Punjabis and other warrior races of India is this. I 
have always understood and believed that manliness was 
associated with love of justice, generosity and intellect. 
So our British tutors have always taught us and have 
always claimed for themselves such character. And I 
cannot understand how any one could or should deny to 
you and other manly races of I ndia the same characteristics 
of human nature. But yet we are gravely told that on 
the contrary the manliness of these races of India is 
associated with meanness, unpatriotic selfishness, and in- 
feriority of intellect, and that therefore like the dog in 
the manger, you and the other warrior races will be 
mean enough to oppose the resolution about Simultaneous 
Examinations, and unpatriotic and, selfish enough to pre- 
vent the general progress of all India. {Shmne.) 

Can offence a.»id itisulfc to a people, and that people 
admitted to be a, manly people, go any further ? Look at 
the numbers of Punjabis studying in England. Now this 
happy coincidence of this meeting in Punjab : you, consider- 
ing every son of India as an Indian and a compatriot, have 
invited me — not a Punjabi, non a Muhammadan, nor a Sikh 
— from a distance of thousands of miles to enjoy the honour 
of presiding over this Congress, and with this gathering 
from all parts of India as the guests of the Punjabis, you 
conclusively once for all and for ever, set the matter at 
rest that the Panjabis with all other Indians do earnestly 
desire the Simultaneous Examinations as the only method 
in which justice can be done to all the people of India, as* 
this Congress has repeatedly resolved. And moreover, 
Punjab has the credit of holding the very first public meet- 
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iiig in favour of the Resolution passer! by the House of 
Commons for Simultaneous Examinations. {Cheers,) 

When I use the words English or British., I mean all' 
the peoples of the United Kingdom. 

DEATH OP JUSTICE TELANG. 

ft is our melancholy duty to record the loss of one of 
our greatest patriots, Justice Kasinath Trimbak Telang. 
It is a heavy loss to India ; you all know what a high 
place he held in our estimation for his great ability, learn- 
ing, eloquence, sound judgment, wise, counsel and l(3ader- 
ship. I have known him and worked with him for many 
years, and I have not known any one more earnest and 
devoted to the cause of our country’s welfare. He was one- 
of the most active founders of this OongrevSS, and was its- 
first hard-working Secretary in Bombay. From the very 
first he had taken a warm interest and active part in oui” 
work, and even after he became a Judge, his sound advice 
was always at our disposal. 

RECENT HIGHER APPOINTMENTS TO INDIANS. 

I am glad Mr. Mahadhev Govind Eanade is appointed 
in his place. {Cheers,) It does much credit indeed to Lord 
Harris for the selection, and I am sure Mr. Eanade will 
prove himself worthy of the post. I have known him 
long, and his ability and learning are well-known.. 
{Applause,) His sound judgment and earnest work in 
various ways have done valuable services to the cause of 
India. {Aj[>plause.) ^ 

I am also much pleased that an Indian, Mr; Pramada 
Charan Bannerji, succeeds Mr. Justice Mahmud at Alla- 
habad. {Cheers,) 

I feel thankful to the Local Governments and the-' 
Indian Government for such appointments, and to Lord 
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Kimberley for his sanction of them among which I may 
include also the decision about the Sanskrit Chair at 
Madras. (Applause.) I feel the txiore tliankful to Lord 
Kiiiiberleyj for T am afraid, and I hope I ma}’ be wz’ongy 
that there has been a tendencw of not only not ioj^aily 
caiTying oi t the rule about situations of Bs. 200 and up- 
wards to bo given to Indians, but t.hat even such posts as 
have been already given to them are being snatched away 
from timir i5a!ids. Lord Kimberley’s •fi.rmness in not 
allowing this is therefore so much the more worthy of 
praise and our thankfulness. 

Lord Kimberley also took prompt action to pi’event 
the retrograde step in connection with the Jury system in 
Bengal for which Mr. .Paul and other friends interested 
themselves in Parliament ; and also to prevent the retro- 
grade interference with the Chairmanship of Municipali- 
ties, at the instance of our British Committee in Londoiz, 
I do hope that in the same spirit Lord Kimberley will con- 
sider cur representations about the extension of the Jury 
system. 

A MESSAGE FROM CENTRAL FINSBURY, 

Before proceeding further, let me perform the gratify- 
ing task of communicating to you a message of sympathy 
and good-will which I have brought for you from Central 
Finsbury. (Lovd applause and three cheers for the electors 
of Central Finslmry,) On learning that I had accepted 
your invitation to preside, the Council of the Central Fins- 
bury United Liberal and Eadical Association passed a 
Resolution, which I have now the pleasui’e of placing before 
you, signed by Mr. Joseph Walton, the Chairman, and 
forwarded to me by fche Honorary Secretary, Mr. E. M. H. 
Griffith, one of my best friends and supporters. 

10 
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The Central Fiiissbur}' United Liberal and Radical Association, 
in view of Mr. Naoroji’s visit to India at the end of November 
next, have passed the following Rescliitiori 

“ 1. That the General Council of the Central Finsbury United 
Liberal and Radical Association desire to record their high appre- 
ciation of the admirable and most exemplary manner in ’which Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji has performed his duties as representative of 
this constituency in the House of Commons and learning that he 
is, in the course of a few months, to visit India to preside over the 
Ninth Session of the Indian National Congress, request him to 
commuoieate to that body an expression of their full sympathy 
alike with all the efforts of that Congress for the welfare of India, 
and with the Resolution which has been recently passed by the 
House of Commons (in the adoption of which Mr. Dadabhai Nao- 
roji has been so largely instrumental) in favour of Iiolding Simul- 
taneons Examinations in India and in Britain of candidates for all 
the Indian Civil Services, and further express the earnest hope that 
full effect will, as speedily as possible, be given by the Government 
to this measure of justice which has been already too long delayed ; 
{Applause,) 

“ 2. That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji. 

“ (Signed) Joseph Walton, 

Chairman of Meeting. 

The Resolution has been sent to Mr. Naoroji with an 

aecompanying letter, which says 

“ Central Finsbury United Liberal and Radical Association, 

20, St. John Street Road, Cierkenwell, 

: London, E»G. , ■. ■ 

“Dear Sir, — I have been directed to forward to you the 
enclosed copy of Resolution passed at the last meeting of the 
Council of this Association. 

“Joiningin the hope of my colleagues that the result of our 
efforts may be of material and lasting good and wishing you a 
fruitful journey, with a speedy retuni to us, the constituents 
you so worthily represent in Parliament. 

“1 am, yours faithfully, 

“ R. M. H. Griffiths, 

Honorary Seoretm^y.^^ 

“ The Honourable Dadabhai Naoho.ji, M. P., 

House of Commons, Westminster, 

August 



ANGLO-INDIAN VIEWS ON THE EDUCATED NATIVES. 

Tbe fact is, and it stands to reason, that the thinking 
portion and the educated, whether in English or in their 
own learning, of all classes and creeds, in their common 
nationality as Indians, are naturally becoming the leaders 
of the people. Those Indians, specially, who have re- 
ceived a good English education, have the double ad- 
vantage of knowing their own countrymen as well as 
understanding and appreciating the merits of British 
men and British rule, with the result, as Sir Bartle 
Frere has well put it : “ And now wherever I go I hnd 

the best exponents of the policy of the English Govern- 
ment, and the most able eo-adjutors in adjusting that 
policy to the peculiarities of the natives of India, among 
the ranks of the educated natives.” {Applause.) 

Or as the Government of India has said ; ‘‘ To the 

minds of at least the educated among the people of India 
— and the number is rapidly increasing — any idea of the 
subversion of the British power {Hear ^ hear.) 

Government of India’s Despatch, dated 8bh June, 1880, 
to Secretary of State for India. 

And as Lord Dufferin, as Viceroy of India, has said in 
his Jubilee Speech : “ We are surrounded on all sides by 
native gentlemen of great attainments and intelligence, 
from whose liearty, loyal and honest co-operation we may 
hope to derive the greatest benefit.” {Applause.) 

It would be the height of unwisdom, after themselves 
creating this great new force, “ which is rapidly increas- 
ing ” as “the best exponents and co-adjutors,” as “ab- 
horring the subversion of the British power,” and from 
whose “ hearty, loyal and honest co-operation the greatest 
benefit can arise,” that the ruling authorities should drive 
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this force into opposition instead of drawing it to their 
own side by taking it into confidence and thereby 


strengthening their own foundation. This 


Congress re- 


presents the Aristocracy of intellect and the New Politi- 
cal Life, created by themselves, which is at present deeply 
grateful to its Creator. CoiTiinon sense tells vou — have it 
with you, instead of against you. 

SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

With regard to your other most important Resolution, 
to hold examinations simultaneously both in India and 
England for all the Civil Services, it would not have be- 
come a practical fact by the Resolution of the House of 
Commons of 2nd June last, had it not been to a large 
extent for your persevering but constitutional demand for 
it made with moderation during all the years of your 
existence. {Applause.) I am glad that in the last Budget 
debate the Under-Secretary of State for India has giveii 
us this assurance : — 

“ It may be in the recollection of the House tliat, in 
my olhcial capacity, it was my duty earlier in the )Session 
to oppose a Resolution in favour of Simultaneous Exami- 
nations, but the House of Commons thought differently 
from the Government. That once done, I need hardly 
say that there is no disposition on the part of the Secre- 
tary of State for India or myself to attempt to thwart 
or defeat the eftect of the vote of the House of Commons, 
on that Resolution.” {Hear^ hear and applause.) 
Debates. Vol XVII., 1893. p. 1835. 

We all cannot hut feel thankful to the Secretary 
of State, Lord Kimberley and the Under-Secretary of 
State, Mr. George Russell, for this satisfactory as- 
surance. 
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I may just remark here in passing that I am not able 
to understand why the higher Civil and Educational 
Medical Services are handed over to Military Medical 
Otiicei:s, instead of there being a separate Civil Medical 
Service, dealt with by Simultaneous Examinations in 
India and England, as we expect to have for the other 
Civil Services. I also may ask why some higher Civil 
Engineering posts are given to Military Engineers. 

BRITISH INTEREST IN INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

One thing move i may say : Your efforts have succeeded 
not only in creating an interest in Indian affairs, but also 
a desire among the people of the United Kingdom to pro- 
mote our true welfare. {Hewi\ hear.) Had you achieved 
in the course of the past eight years only this much and 
no more, you would have amply Justified your existence, 
{Gheei's.) Yoiidiave proved two things — that you are 
moderate and reasonable in what you ask, and that the 
British people are willing to grant what is shown to be 
reasonable. 

It is not necessary for Qie bo enlarge upon the subject 
of your Justifi<;ation further than this, that all the Reso- 
lutions you have formulated have more or leas advanced; 
that they are receiving attentive consideration is testified 
by the continuous discussions that have been going on in 
the Press and on the platform both here and in England, 
in England itself many a cause, great or small, has to 
agitate long before making an impression. What strug- 
gles have there been in Parliament itself and out of 
Parliament for the Corr\ Laws, Slavery Laws, Factory 
Laws, Parliamentary Refoi'ms, and many others, in short, 
in every important Legislation? We must keep courage 
persevere, and never say die.” {Loud applause) 
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RECEPTION TO DADABHAI NAOROJI IN PARLIAMENT. 

One more result, thongb not the least, of your labours, 
I shall briefly touch upon. The effect which your labours 
produced on the minds of the people of the United 
Kingdom has helped largely an Indian to find his way 
into the Great Imperial Parliament, and in confirmation 
of this, I need not go further than remind you of the 
generous action of Central Finsbury and the words of the 
Resolution of the Council of its United Liberal and 
Radical Association which I have already placed before 
you. [Apj^laim,) 

As you are all awai’e, though it was long my wish 
my friend the Hon. Mr. Lai Mohan Gbose made the 
first attempt, and twice contested Deptford, with no li|tle 
chances of success, but adverse circumstances proved too 
strong for him. We owe a debt of gratitude to Dept 
ford, and also to Holborn, which gave me the first lift, 
and in my contest there, tliough a forlorn hope, the 
Liberal electors exerted their utmost, and gave me a very 
satisfactory poll. {Cheers.) 

My mind also turns to those good friends of India — 
Bright, Fawcett, Bradlaugh and others, {Ap‘plmise)~~\vlciO 
pioneered for us, prepared for the corning of this result, 
and helped us when we were helpless. 

This naturally would make you desire and lead me to 
say a few words about the character of the reception 
given to the Indian Member in the House of Commons. 
It was everything that could be desired. {Clmrs.) The 
welcome was general from ail sides, as the interest in 
Indian affairs has been much increasing, and there is a 
desire to do justice to India. {Renewed cheering.) Mr. 
Gladstone on Wo occasions not only expressed his satis- 
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faction to me at finding an Indian in the Housej but 
expressed also a strong wish to see several more. 

The attersclance on Indian questions has been good, 
and what is still better, the interest in the Indian debates 
has been earnest, and with a desire to understand and 
judge riglitly. India has indeetl fared well tliis Session, 
notwithstanding its otlier unprecedentedly heavy work. 

PARLIAMENTARY INTEREST IN INDIAN QUESTIONS. 
Thankful ns we are to man}" IMembers of all sides, I 
am bound to express our special thanks to tlie Irish, 
Labour and Radical Members. {Loud cheers.) 1 heard 
from Mr. Davitt, two days ])efore my departure, Don’t 
forget to tell your colleagues at the Congress that every 
one, of IrelaiKl’s Home Rub'? Members in Parliament is at 
your back in the cause of the Indian People.” {Prolouged 
cheermg.) All our hlends who had been working for 
us before are not onl y as zealous and staunch as ever, 
but more active and earnest. I cannot do better than 
to record in this place with thankfulness the names of 
all those Members from all parties who voted for the 
Resolution of 2nd June last in favour of fSimultaneous 
Examinations in England and India for all the Indian 
Civil Services.*-^' 

As the ballot fell to Mr. Herbert Paul, [Three cheers 
for Mr Paid.) lie, as you are aware, moved the Reso- 
lution, and you know also how well and ably he advo- 
cated the cause, and has ever since kept up a watchful 
interest in and eye on it. 1 may mention here that I 
had sent a whip or notice to every Member of the House 
01 Commons for this debate. 


^ The names are omitted. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That Mi\ 
Speaker do now leave the Chair 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word 
That ” to the end of the Qiiestior>, in order to add 
the words “ all open Competitive Examinations hereto- 
fore held in England alone for appointments to the Civil 
Services of India shall -henceforth he held simultaneously 
both in India and England, such Examinations in both 
countries being identical in their nature, and all who 
compete being finally classihed in one list according to 
merit : — {Mr. Paul,) 

Question put, That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question — 

The House divided ; Ayes 76, Noes 84. 

I may say here a few words about the progress we are 
making in our Parliamentary position. By the exertions 
of Sir William Wedderhuni, {AppUuise,) Mr. Caine, 
and other friends, an Indian Parliamentary 
Committee has been formed, of which Sir William 
Wedderbui n is the Chairman aiid Mr, Herbert Reheats 
is the Secretary. {Applause,) The Committee is not yet 
fully formed. It will, we hope, he a larger General 
Committee of our supporters with a small Executive 
Committee, like other similar Committees that exist in 
the House for other causes. I give tiie iiames olr the 
Members now fully enrolled in this Committee ; — Mr. 
Jacob Bright, Mr. Caine, Mr. John E. Eliis, Dr. W. A. 
Hunter, Mr. Illingworth, Sir Wilfred LuAVson, Mr. Walter 
13. McLaren, Mr. Swift MacNeill, i\Fr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Mr, H. Paul, Sir Joseph Pease, Mr. H. Roberts, Mr. 
R. T, Reid, Mr. Samuel Smith, Mr. C. E. Schwann, j^tr, 
Eugene Wason, Mr. "Webb, Sir W. M'"eclderburn. 
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? Besides tliese, there are a large number of Members 

(exclusive of the 70 or 80 Irish Members already referred 
to) whom we count as supporters, and hope to see fully 
enrolled Members on our Indian Parliamentary Commit- 

; tee before long. 

On the eve of my departure, the committee invited me 
to a prii'iite dinner at the House, and gave me a hearty 

»; God -speed and wishes of success, with an expression of 

their earnest desire to see justice done to India. 

I {Applause.) 

I Before leaving this subject of Parliament, let^me offer 

to Mr. George Rus.sell, the Under-Secretary of State for 
i India, my sincere thanks for his sympathetic and cordial 

: tre.atmcnt of me in all I had to do with him, and for his 

f personal good feeling and kindness towards me. (Applause.) 

‘ FUTURE OF THE CONGRESS, 

With all that has been done by the Congress, we have 
only begun our work. We have yet much and very 
much more work to do till that political, moial and 
material condition is attained by us which will raise us 
really to the level of our Brith^h fellow-citizens in pi os 
perity and political elevation, and thereby consolidate 
the British power on the iniperi.shable foundation of jus- 
tice, mutual benefit and the contentment and loyalty of 

the people. . 

f Xhe reason '>ihy i have dwelt upon our past life is 

' that it shows that our future is promising and hopeful, 

that our faith in the instinctive love of justice and fair 
play of the people of the United Kingdom is not mis- 
placed, and that if we are true to ourselves and learn 
from the British character the self-sacrifice and peisever- 
ance which the British so largely possess, we need never 
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< 3 espaii- of ol,taining every justice and refcu'm which we 
may reasonably claim as our birthright as British citi- 
zOTis. {Cheers.) 

What then is to be our future Work? We have yet 
to surinount much prejudice, prepossessions, and niis- 
appiehension of our true, material and political condition 
But our course is clear and straight before us. On the 
one hand we need not de.spair or quarrel with tliose who 
are again.st us ; we should on tl,e other hand go on steadily 
peisaveringly and moderately with the representation of 
grievtances and just rights. 

REFORM OP LEGISLAT.IYE COIJKCILS, 

In connection with the question of our Legislative 
Oounmls we Lave yet very much work before us. Not 
only are the present rules unsatisfactory eren for the 
fulfilment of the present Act itself as interpreted in the 
.oiise by Mr. Gladstone, not only liave wo yet to obtain 
the full “living representation ” of the people of India 
in tne.so Councils, but also much further extension of 
the.r present extremely restricted powers which render 

he Councils almost a mere name. By the Act of 1861 

(L). without the permission of the Governor-General no 
member can in trod uoe any measure (which virtually 
amounts to exclusion) about matters affecting the public 
debt or public revenues or for imposing any charge on 
Mich revenue, or the discipline and maintenance of any 
part of Her Majesty’s Military or Naval forces, This 
means that, as far as the spending of our money Is con- 
cerned, the Legislative Council is simply a,sif it' did not 
at all. (Grtes of shame, shame.) No motion can 
made by any member unless such motion be for leave 
introduce some measure or have reference to some 
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opportunity of calling aiiy Department or G'>>vevnn\ent 
ta accoimt for tbeir acts. (Sec. 52,) All things wliich shall 
be clone by the Secretary of State shall have the sanie 
force and validity ns if this Act ( 1861 ) hwd not been 
passed. Hero is full arbitrary power. By the Act (1892 
Sec. 52), no member shall have power to subirut or pro- 
pose any resolution or to divide the Council in respect 
of any such financial discussion, or the answer to any 
Cjaestion asked under the authority of this Act or the 
rules made under this Act. Such is the poor charaett-r 
of the extent of concession made to discuss finances or 
to put questions. Bales made under tnis Act ( 1892 ) 
shall not be subject to alteration or amendment at meet- 
ings for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations. 

Alcn ( Xo.t 1861. sec. 22) the Secretary of State for Iiviia 


c of the Councils is 
of the Budget debate 
House of Commons 
che English Biid- 
’6 is discussed or n.\ay 
but the conduct of the 
nder review, 
arbitrary, un- 


Amongst the most important wc 
the Budget. What is the conditio 
both here and in England ? The 
devotes week after week for supply of 
get, when every item of expenditur 
be altered ; and not only that, 
department during the year is brought u 
which becomes an important check to any 
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]u«t or illegal action. But wliat is tlie Indian Bud<-ot 
debate or procedure ? Here the Kn.aneial Statement 
IS mane by the Fin.ince Minister. Then a week or so 

attor, a few speeches are made to no praetial effect, no 
. practical motion or resolution, and the whole thino. is 
over. ( ) Somewhat similar is tlie fate of the 

.ndi.in Budget in the House of Commons, with the ad- 
vantage of proposing any amendments and, at least, of 
having one amendment with practical effect of a division 
or vote. But there is also the important .advantage of 
ringing ni anv Indian measure or motion in the course 
oMdie Session ill accordance with, the rules and orders 
0 the House like any other measure or motion. I felt 
thankful that at the last Budget debate, though there 
was tne usual additional agony of the last day of the 
teession, yet there was not also the agony of scantv 
attendance, thanks to tlie increasing interest in the 
House in Indian matteivs and to the friends of India. 

In both places m., practical check on any 
waste, extravagant or unneces.sary expenditure. I am 
not at present discus-sing the merits of such Councils and 
restriction of powers, but that .such matters will ,-equire 
your attention and consideration, that even in this one 
matter of .Legislative Councils you have yet to .secure Mr. 
Gladstone’s “ real living representative voice of the people” 
being heard upon every detail of the Government of Bri- 
tish India. {^Uear, hear.) 

INDIAN EEPBBSKNTATIOtJ IN PARLIAMENT. 

Tliereis, however, another important matter-I m^an 
the direct representation from India in the Imperial 
Parliament. ^Applame.) As all our Imperial question.s 
and relations between India and the United Kingdom, 
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I 

1' all amendpjenis of Parliiimentary Acts already passed aiul 

; e:dstiij^j or all imporbanr. Acts fcbat may be and can be 

; only passed hereafter in Parliament, and all our ultimate 

appeals can be settled in Parliament alone, it is of ex- 
;f treme importance that there should be some reasonable 

f direct representation from India in the House of Commons 

and the representatives may b('. Indians or Europeans as 
long as they are the choice directly of Indian Oonsti- 
.r tiiencies, just as you have delegates to this Congress of 

Indians or Europeans. 

|v‘ Central Finsbury has been generous to ns ; other 

constituencies may also extend to us such generous oon- 
I sideration and help, but it is not fair that we should be- 

I left to depend upon the generosity of English Con.sti- 

I" tuencies. {Hear, hear,) Under present circumstances we- 

I have a right to have direct representation. 1 hope the 

time is not very distant when we may successfully 
appeal to Parlianrent to grant us the true status of Bri- 
tish political citizen.sbip. {Cheers.) I do not overlook that 
several matters will have to he considered, and I am 
not at present placing before you a cut-and-dry scheme. 
My only object is to draw your attention to this vital 
subject. 

POVERTY OF INDIA. 

But the greatest question before you, the question of 
all questions, is the Poverty of India. {Hear, hear.) This* 
^ will be, I am much afraid, the great future trouble both 

of the Indian people and of the British Eulers. It is the- 
rock ahead, In this matter we are labouring under one 
great disadvantage. This poverty we attribute to the 
' system, and not to the officials who administer that sys- 

tern. {Hear, hear and applause). But unfortunately for 
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US, for thewselves and the British people, the otlicials 
{with clear-sighted exceptions of coiuvse) make the matter 
personal, and do not consider impartially and with calm- 
ness of judgment this all important subject. The present 
Dulo' of Devonshire has well put this state of the official 
mind, which is peculiarly applicalile in connection with 
this subject. He said ; “ The .Vnglo-Duiian, whatever 

may be liis merits, and no doubt they are just, is not a 
person who is distinguished by an exceptionally calm 
judgment.”-— Speech, H. of 0., 2ord August, 1883. 

]Mr. Gladstone also lately, in the Opium debate, re- 
ma,rkcd “ That it. was a sad thing to say, but un- 
questionably it happens not infrequently in human affairs, 
that those who from their situation ought to know the 
most and the best, yet from prejudice and prepossessions 
knew the least and the worst.” {Hear, hear.) 

This has been our misfortune with officials. But there 
have been aiiu a,re some thoughtful officials who know the 
truth, like Lord Lawrence and others in the past, and in 
the present times like the latest Finance Ministers, Lord 
Oromer, Sir Auckland Colvin and Sir David Barbour, 
who have perceived and stated the terrible truth that 
Liioish India is extremely poor. Among other officials 
several have testified to the sad fact, in Goiifidentia! 
Pveports,” which Goverriment do not publish — and this 
after a hundred years of the work of these officials under 
the present unnatural system. The system being un- 
natural, were the officials the very angels themselves, or 
as many Gladstones, they cannot prevent the evils of the 
system and cannot do much good. When Mr. Bavley 
and I moved for a Eoyal Commission of Inquiry, it was 
said that I had not produced evidence of poverty, it was 
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not so ; but it is difficult to make those see who would 
not see. {Laughter and applause,) To every member of 
the House I had previously sent my papers of all neces- 
sary evidence on the annual income and absolute wants 
of the people of India. I do not know whether any of 
those who opposed us had taken the trouble to read tliis, 
and it was unfair to expect that in making out a prinfia 
case for our motion, 1 should reiterate, with the 
unnecessary waste of some hours of the precious tmie of 
the House, all the evidence already in their hands. 

POVERTY OF INDIA & OFFICIAL STATISTICS. 

You remember my papers on the Poverty of India, and 
I have asked for Pteturns to bring up information to date, 
so that a fair comparison of the present with the past 
may enable the House to come to a correct judgment. I 
am sorry the Government of India refuses to make a 
return of a Note prepared so late as 1881 by Sir David 
Barbour, upon which the then Finance • Minister (Lord 
Oromer) based his statement in his speech in 1882 about 
the extreme poverty of the mass of the people. I do not 
see why the Government of India should refuse. The 
Note, I am told, is an important document. Government 
for its own sake should be ready to give it. In 1880, 
the present Duke of Devonshire, then Secretary of State 
for India, readily gave me some statistics and informa- 
tion prepared by Mr. F. Danvers, though I did not know 
of their existence. This enabled me to point out some 
errors and to explain some points which had been mis- 
understood. Such information is extremely necessary, 
not merely for the sake of the exceedingly poor masses 
of the people, but for the very stability of the British 
power itself. 
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The question of the Povtn’ty of IndiM, shouM he fuliy- 
raised, grappled with and settled. The Governmerit ought 
to deal boldly and broadly with it. Let there be a re- 
turn in detail, correctly calculated, made every year of 
the total annual income of all British Imlia, per head of 
population, and of the requirements of a labourer to live 
in working health, and not as a starved beast of burden. 
Unless such complete and accurate information is given 
every year in detail, it ivS idle and useless to make more 
unfounded assertions that India is prospering. 

It must also be remembered l.bat l'jo\'d Cromer’s 
annual average of not more than Ils. 27 per head is for 
the whole population, including the rich and all classes, 
and not what the great mass of the population can or do 
actually get. Out of the total annual income of British 
India all that portion must be deducted which belongs to 
European Planters, Manufacturers, and Mine owners, 
and not to the people of British India, excepting the poor 
wages they receive, to grudge to give away their own 
country’s wealth, to the benefit of a foreign people. An- 
other portion is enjoyed in and carried out from the 
country on a far larger share per head by many who are 
not the children of the soil — official and non-ctficiai. 
Then the upper and middle classes of the Indians them- 
selves receive much more than their average share. The 
gi’eat mass of the poor people therefore have a much 
lower average than even the wretched “ not more than 
Es. 27 ” per head. 

You know that I had calculated the average of the 
income as being Es. 20 per head per annum, and when 
Lord Cromer’s statement of Es. 27 appeared, I requested 
him to give me his calculations but ho refused. However, 
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R.-^. 20 or ■■ not more tluui Rs. 27” — how wretched is the 
condition of a country of such income, after a hundred 
years of the most costly .‘uiministration, and can such a 
thing last ? {Cries of no'\) 

it is remarkable that there is wo phase of the Indian 
problem which cleardieaded and fair-minded Anglo- 
Indians have noG already seen and indicated. More than 
a hundred years ago, in 1787, Sir John Shore w!-ote these 
remarkable, far-seeing, and prophetic words : — 

“ Whatever allowance we may inaUe for the increased industry 
of the subjects of the State, owing to tlie enlianeed demand for 
the produce of it (supposing the demand to be enlianeed), there is 
reason to conclude that the benefits are more than counter- 
balanced by evils inseparable from the system of a remote foreign 
dominion .” — ParL Bet. E77 of 1812. 

And these words of prophecy are true to the present 
day. I pass over what lias been said by other European 
Officials at different times during the hundred years. I 
come to 188b, and here is a curious and complete res- 
ponse after a hundred years by the Secretary of State for 
India. In a despatch (26th January, 1886) to the 
Treasury, he makes a significant admission about the 
consequences of tlie character of the Government of the 
foreign rule of Britain. He says : — 

‘‘ The position of India ill relation to taxation and the sources 
of the public revenues is very peculiar, not merely from the 
habits of the people and their strong aversion to change which is 
more specially exliibited to new forms of taxation, but likewise 
from the character of the Government, which is in the hands of 
foreignei’s, who hold all the principal administrative offices and 
form so large a part of the Army. The imposition of new taxa- 
tion which would have to be borne wholly as a consequence of 
the foreign rule imposed on the country and virtually to meet 
additions to cliarges arising outside of the country would consti- 
tute a political danger, the real magnitude of which, it is to be 
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feared, is not at all, appreciated by persons who have no knowledge 
of or concern in the Government of India, but which those res- 
ponsible for that Government have long regarded as of the most 
serious order.” 

What a strange confirmation, fulfilment and explana- 
tion of the very reason of the prophecy of a hundred 
years ago, and admission now that because the character 
of the present Government is such that ii is hi the hands 
cf the foreigners who hold all the principal administrative 
offices and form so large a part of the array ^ ” the conse- 
quence of it is a “ political danger f the real magnitude 
of which is “ of the most serious order ^ 

Need 1, after this declaration even, despair that some 
of our Anglo-Indian friends would not take a lesson from 
the Secretary of State and imderstand the evil of the 
system under which India is sufiering ? Have I ever 
said anything clearer or stronger than this despatch has 
done? It gives my whole fear of the future perils to 
the people of India and political danger to the British 
power, in a nutshell. This shows tii;«t some of our Anglo- 
Indian authorities have not been, nor are, so dull and 
blind as not to have seen before or see now the whole 
peril of the position, and the unnatural and suicidal sys- 
tem of administration. 

Yes, figures are quoted by some of wlaat they call “ in- 
crease of trade,” “ balance of {-rade in favour of India,” 
“ increase of industry,” ‘‘ boarding of treasure in British 
India,” etc., etc,, ; but our misfortune is that these* people, 
with bias and prejudices and prepossessions, and apparent- 
ly having not very clear ideas of the principles, processes, 
and details of commercial and barsking operations and 
transactions, and of the pertm'bations of what Sir John 
Shore called the evils of a distant foreign dominion,** 
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are not able to understand and read aright these facts and 
figures of the commercial and economic conditions of 
British India. These people do not realise or seem to 
understand that what are called “ the trade returns of 
British India ” are misleading, and are not the trade re» 
turns of British India. A good portion of both the im- 
ports and exports of both merchandise and treasure be- 
long to the Native States and to countries beyond the 
borders, and not to British India. A separate return 
must be made of the imports and exports of the non- 
British territories, so that a correct account of the true 
trade of British India may be given by itself — and then 
there should be some statement of the exports which are 
not trade exports at all, but only political and private 
European remittances ; and then only will it be seen 
how wretched this British Indian true trade is, and how 
fallacious and misleading the present returns are. A 
return is made every year called “ The Material and 
Moral Progress of India.” But that part regarding 
‘‘ Material Progress,” to which I am confining my obser- 
vations is vei*y imperfect and misleading. As I have al- 
ready said, nothing short of a return every year of the 
average annual income per head of population of British 
India, and of the absolute necessaries of life for a healthy 
labourer, in detailed calculation can give any correct idea 
of the progress or otherwise of the material condition of 
the people of British India. I ask for “ detailed calcu- 
lation ” in the returns, because some of the ofiicials seem 
to have rather vague notions of the Arithmetic of Aver- 
ages, and though the foundation figures may be correct, 
they bring out results far from truth. I have pointed 
out this with instances in my papers. I have communi* 
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cated with the Secretary of State for India, and he has 
communicated with the Governmenta in [ndia. But Ido 
not know bow far this correction has been atteruie<l to by 
those who calciilate averages. 

TRADE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

What is grievous is that the present unnatural system, 
as predicted by Sir John Shore, is destructive to us, with 
a. partial benefit to the United Kingdom with our curse 
upon it. But were a natural system to prevail, the com- 
mercial and industrial benefits aided by poi-fect free- 
trade that exists between India and the United Kingdom 
will be to both countries of an extent of which we can at 
present form no conception. 

But here is an inexhaustible market of 221,000,000 of 
their own civilized fellow-citizens with some 66,000,000 
more of the people of the Native States, and what a ta-eat 
trade would arise with such an enormous market, and the 
United Kingdom would not for a long time hear any- ’ 
thing about her “ unemployed.’' It is only some people, 
of the United Kingdom of the higher classes that at pre- 
sent draw all the benefit from India. The great m mss of 
the people do not derive that benefit from the connection 
with India which they ought to get with benefit to both 
countries. On the other hand, it is with the Native 
States that there is some comparatively decent trade. 
With British India, as compared with its population, 
the trade of the United Kingdom is wretched indeed 
after a century of a very costly administration paid for 
the poverty-stricken ryots. 

Truly as Macaulay said emphatically : 

To trade with civilised man is infinitely more profitable than to 
govern savages ; that woifid indeed be a doting wisdom, which. 
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in order that India might remain a dependency, would make it a 
useless and costly dependency, which would keep a hundred 
millions (now really 221,000,000) of men from being our customers 
in order that they might continue to be our slaves. 

Should this doting wisdom continue ? 

It is impossible for me to explain in this address 
all the misapprehensions. I have already explained my 
views as fully as possible in my papers. These views were 
at first ridiculed and pooh-poohed till the highest financial 
authorities, the latest Finance Ministers themselves, 
admitted the extreme poverty of India. Lord Oromer 
summed up the situation in these remarkable worlds in 
1882 : “ It has been calculated that the average income per 
head of population in India is not more than Es. 27 a 
year,” ‘‘ In England the average income per year per 
head of population was £33 ; in France it was £23 ; in 
Turkey which was the poorest country in Europe, it was 
£4 a head.” Comment is unnecessary. Let us and the 
Government not live in a fooFs paradise, or time may 
bring disasters to both when it is too late to stop them. 
This poverty is the greatest danger both to us and the 
rulers. In what shapes and varieties of forms the disease 
of poverty may attack the body-politic, and bring out and 
aggravate other evils, it is difficult to tell or foresee, but 
tliat there is danger of most serious order,” as the 
Secretary of State declares, nobody can deny. 

INDIAN LOYALTY. 

Were the people of British India allowed to enjoy the 
fruits of thoir own labour and resources, and were fair 
relations established between the British and Indian 
peoples, witli India contented and prosperous, Britain 
may defy half-a-dozen Russias. {Loud cheers.) Indians 
will then fight to the last man and to the last rupee for 
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spring up 10 aerena tne ±5ritisii power and tiieir own 
hearths and homes. {Renewed cheering .") 

We, the Congress, are only desirous of supporting 
Government, and having this important matter of 
poverty grappled with and settled, we are anxious to 
prevent “ the Political danger” of the ^‘most serious order,” 
declared to exist by the Secretary of State himself. We 
desire that the British connection should endure for a 
long time to come for the sake of our material and 
political elevation among the civilised nations of the world. 
It is no pleasure or profit to us to complain unnecessarily 
or wantonly about this poverty. 

Were we enemies of British rule, our best course 
would be, not to cry out, but remain silent, and let the 
mischief take its course till it ends in disaster as it must. 
But we do not want that disaster, and we therefore cry 
out, both for our own sake, and for the sake of the 
rulers. This evil of poverty must be boldly faced and 
remedied. 

This is the quesbion to which we shall have to devote 
our best energies. We have, no doubt, to contend against 
many difficulties, but they must be surmounted for every- 
body's sake. 

COSTLY ARMY AND CIVIL SERVICES. 

The next subject to which I desire to draw your 
attention is this. We have a large costly European 
Array and European Civil Services. It is not to be 
supposed that in these remarks I accept the necessity for 
them. I take at present the situation as it is. 1 now 
submit to the calm consideration of the British people 
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and Government tliese questions. Is all this European 
service entirety for the sole benefit of India ? Has the 
United Kingdom no interest or benefit in it? Does not 
the greatness of, and the greatest benefit to, the United 
Kingdom arise from its connection with India ? Should 
not the cost of such greatness and great benefits be shared 
by the United Kingdom in proportion to its means and 
benefit ? Are not. these European services especially 
imposed upon us on the clearly admitted and declared 
ground of maintaining the British power ? Let us see 
what our rulei‘s themselves say. 

BRITISH VIE^YS ON THE COSTLY INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 



Lord Beaconsfield said: — 

We bad to decide what was the best step to counteract the 
eiforts Russia was then making, for though war had not been 
declared, her movements had commenced in Central Asia, and the 
struggle has commenced which was to decide for ever which power 
should possess the great gates of India, and that the real question 
at issue was whether England should possess the gates of her own 
great empire in India, and whether the time had not arrived when 
we could no longer delay that the problem should be solved and 
in a manner as it has been solved by Her Majesty’s Government.— 
Hansard, Vol, 250, p. 1094, 25th February, 1880. 

■ Again, he says 

We resolved that the time has come wlien this country should 
acquire the complete command and possession of the gates of the 
Indian Empire. Let me at least believe that the Peei’s of England 
are still determined to uphold not only the empire but the honour 
of this country. 

Can any Avords be more emphatic to show the vast and 
most vital stakes, honour and interests of the United 
Kingdom ? 

Lord Kimberley, the Secretary of State for India, tells 


us : — 
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We are resolutely determined to maintain our sup 
r Indian Empire . . . . » that among other thio; 
hat supremacy rests upon the maintonanee ot ou 
vil Service,” “ that we I’est also upon the magnifieei; 
n-ee which we maintain in that country.”--- 
93. Mansion House Dinner to Lord Roberts. 

This again is another emphatic decluration o 
and infcerestsof the United Kingdom 
‘an Services are maintained entir 


stakes 

the Europe, 
expense. 

I shall 

See what a man like 
physical force admits, 
of Commerce : — 

“I rejoice to learn that you reeogr 
prosperity of the United Kingdom i 
retention of that vast Eastern Empire.” 
Dinner by the London Chamber of Comm 

And again he says at Glasgow : 

“ That the retention of our Eastern En 
greatness and prosperity of the United Ki 
July 1893,) 

Now, I ask again, that with all sue; 
interests, and the greatness and pros] 
Kingdorn, essentially^ depending on 
\ and indissolubly^ bound up with it 
I just and fair, is it British that all tl 
I ness, glory, and prospority of the li, 

,, be entirely, to the last farthing throve 
as if the onlv fionc. - 


give one more authority onh^ : 

B Lord lioberts, tl 
He says to the Lor 


ire IS essential to the 
gdom.” (Times, 29th 
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As for the navy, the Times regards and it is generally 
admitted that the very existence of Britain itself depends 
upon the commend of the sea. The Times says : 

“ They will never forgive the Minister or the Ministry that leaves 
tbeiii weaker at sea than any possible combination of France and 
another power.” 

By a telegram I read at Aden I found Mr. Gladstone 

re-atKrrned the necessity of British supremacy.’’ 

For any war vessels that may be stationed in India for 
tiie protection of the interests of both, the expenditure may 
be faii’ly shiired. 

IRELAND AND INDIA CONTRASTED ve FINANCIAL ADJUSTMENT. 

In the Bill for tlje better government of Ireland there 
are provisions by which Ireland is required to pay a 
certain share of the Imperial expenditure according to its 
means, ami when necessary to pay a similar share of any 
extraordinary expenditure, Ireland having all its resources 
at its own command. ISJow see how vastly different is 
our position. Not only will Ireland have all her interrM 
services, Irish or under Irish rules causing no foreign 
drain from he}*, but she will also, as she has always enjoy- 
ed, coi\tin\ie to enjoy her sliare in all the gain and glory 
of tho British Empire. Irishmen cun be Viceroys, 
Governors, and liave any of the appointments in the 
militaj'y or civil services of the Empire, with the additional 
advantage of a large number of members in Parliament. 
The Indians, on the other hand, have not only no such 
share :it all in the gains and glory of the British Empire, 
but are excluded even from the services of their own 
countio’, with the consequences of an exhausting foreign 
drain, of the deplorable evils foretold by Sir John Shore 
and subjected to the imposition of every farthing of the 
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expenditure. Kor. -has India any votf*H in Parliruiuuit. 
And we have' now the,, additiorjal misrnrtoiu; th.'it t'tio 
British Cabinet, , since, ,tJTa trartsfe tn the < h'own. i,': 
longer the independent tribunal to ju(ig(‘ hfd wfn^tt Pis and 
the Indian authorities, and this adds laavily ran’ 
clifticulties for obtaining justice and rr'di’c^ss, Mt f-iv 

as the sense of justice of the non-oirudal nnoahi i*; <*1 t he 
Parliament helps us. 

INDIAN MILITARY EX riCXUlTrUlt 
There is a strange general iritsapprrlaaisioii 
the people of the United Kingdoni. The) d<ifr4 to 
know that they have not spent a single Hhilling eitln r ir tlir* 
formation of the British Indian Einpin* or in its uiairitonauia^ 
and that as far as I know, every farthing is takc!i tunn the 
Indians, with the only exception in iny knowh-flgi* Ihat 
Mr. Gladstone with his sense of justice a.llowr*d C'ridlOO,(MMl 
towards the last Afghan War, which, without having any 
voice in it, cost India c€21,000,000. (Lo/(d erm o/*** 

I cannot blame the people of the United Kingtiom fifenef' 
ally for this mistake, when even wcdl -informed pa.pers 
give utterances to this most unfortunate fnihuyy. As for 
instance, a paper like the StatlU, in (he extract which my 
friend Mr. Dinshaw E. Mhicha gave you last y<'or, ^lys : 
“ Whatever may happen, we must defend I ml in tu our 
last shilling and our last man,” while the fact is that: 
they have not spent even their first shill in tf or nnv sliilling 
at all. (Laughter.) but on the contrary derived hemdits in 
various ways from India of millions on millions every year. 
Shame Nor have the fighters in creating and mairt- 
taining the British Indian Empire been only th<^ British 
soldier to the last man.” Indian soldiers have <li)ne the 
main work, and if India can be unde prosperous am! 
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eootentecl us it can ho by true statesnrui.siiip, tbo ht^lian 
.soldier will be ready to fight to tlie last mun to dud end 
.British power. iLofid eJmrs.) 

Britain in fact cannot setnl to fuilia to its last man/' 
The veiT idea is absuril ; on the contrary slic can draw 
from lanlia for lica* European purposi^ an inexlriustible 
strength, 

Again, tlie says : — We are a.t t.his moment 

spending large sums of money in preparing against a 
llnssian attack.” Not a farthing of tho Ihatisli money 
Every farthing of these “ large sums,” whif*!* an* (.*rusiung 
us, is “imposed” upon tlm people of fJritish India, 
Such misleading statements are often made !!i the English 
Press to our great iiijury. (“ 

I repeat, then, that we must submit to tlm just con- 
sideration of the British people and Pariiani'Uit whether 
it is just and right that they should rrot pay a. fair share 
according to their stakes a.nd means, towar<ls all such 
expenditure as is incurred for* the henelit of Iroth htdia 
and the United Kingdom, such cKpenditure, and the 
respective share of each, being settled on a peace footing, 
any extraordinaiy expenditure against any foreigrr invasion 
being also further fairly shared. 

Before closing this subject, f may just rmvnirk that 
while leaving necessarily the highest oRices of power and 
control, such as Viceroys and Governors f.o Eiuopeans, 
I regard the enormous European Sei- vices as a 
nolitical and imperial weaktiess, in tuiticaJ political times 
to the British pviwer, as well as the cause, as the [sresent 
Duke of Devonslure pointed out, of tlie insutliciencv <4 an 
etbeient administration of the coutitry ; and also the main 
cause of the evils foretold by Bar dohn Hhore, JunUmbnit- 
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eh-nriM’S niv sriinM^imes itnposed upon the ( h;>v<T!JiiU'Mt of 
fiulia Vvhioh 1 latt, < Josanannetil. fftiiiks uojitst; atid umo-cos 
snrv." It- nnisi )>»* l)oi'no in rninil that oiinivu’e.s “ iinj>osc»tl 
on tlu' (U?v*‘rnnnht of India’' moans (ho snlforin^^ part.y 
is I ho poor t-avpayor of hnlia.. 

I’ho Diiko of Aryyvll (di;n*ai‘loris"‘s th(‘so oliarges as 

urijusf. and illoo-al tidhulo to Kn^dafol.” l;>uh mark 

tho words of liord t h*f)ss ; Iain oortair^ (fiat; in the 

coiu'sf (d* a fow yoavs the Indian poojdi‘ will 

tis to vlo thfan jnsf.ioo.’' 1’his is jiist the hvnui'o “ f<i he 
fi>n‘od to do jnst.ion ” wliioh I always dopl^n'o. Wo dosirt^ 
that all nocossary i-cforms at\d arts of jtistk'e should he 
spontanrous <nj the paa t of Ihitain, in iLn')n«l tn’aoo and in 
good time as gifts (dairning oni* grat-itndo, and ru>t to 
wait till ** forao<]/’ with loss of grace from the giver and 
the loss of gratitude from the receiver, {Hear, hea>\) 

I otfer my thanks to Loni N'orthbrook ;n\d ot.iier Jjoi'ds 
for that d'-d>ato, though yet barrm of any result. But we 
may fairly l»ope t,hat sucdi d<‘hat»> must sooner or later 
produce go<)d results. It i.s like a good seed sown and will 
fructify. 

Here are .s{)iue smaller items : The cost of the India 
Office Building of ahont half-a-million, of the iioyal Engi- 
neering Oollege of .;fclP>4,(M)0, ami of other huihlings is all 
eavSt on India. The cost of the CJolrmial UlFire Building, 
.£100,000, is paid from the British EK(dieqiier. ’Pho India 
fhliee Establishment, etc., about £*2o0,000 a year, is all 
imposed on India, v.dule the £41,000 of th.e kkdoniai Otllee 
and „£1()B,000 for Eolonial Services are paid from the 
British I[]xche(|uer. The Public khdit of India (excluding 
Railway and Produ(*tive Works) is incurred in <u-eating and 
preserving the Britisii power, but all our cries to give us 
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at least the benefit of a British guarantee have been in 
vain, with tlie curious suicidal ell'oi't of sliowing to the 
world that the British Government itself has no conti- 
denee in the stability of its own power in India. {Hear, 
hear.) 

In 1870 Mr. Gladstone declared India to be too 
burdened when the Annual Expenditure wa.s 
DOO ; what expression can be used now when, with att ex- 
tremely poor income, the burden now is nearly 75 per cent, 
heavier, or Ks. 68,0()0,00() tliis year. 

SEPARATION OF EXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAL FUKCTtOXB. 

Passing on to the other subjurcts, i hope the separutioti 
-of Executive and Judicial functions will receive attention 
as its necessity has been recognised. We have to persevere 
for this as well as for other parts of our programme, 
bearing in mind one great diliiculty we have to contend 
with. Unfortunately the Indian authori&ies when they 
determine to door not to do a thing under the notiort of 
preserving prestige aud strength, as if any false prestige 
can bo a strength, disregard even liesolutioris or Acts of 
Parliament, itself, and resort to every device to carry 
their own point of view. {Loud cries of S'hatm/') We 
cannot expect Parliament to watch Indian afiairs from day 
to day, and tberain lies the impunity and immunity of 
the Indian administration. 

I shall refer to only two insbinces : First, the ease id’ 
the misleadingly called “The Statutory Service,” an<l 
what in reality was created out of, and as a part and 
parcel of, the Covenanted Civil Service. I can speak with 
some authority, for I was the very proposer of tlie 
rial of the East Iridia Association to Sir Stalford 
Northcote which resulted in the Clause of the Act of 1870. 
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But the Indian authoritieB would not have it. Ihoy 
moved heaven and earth to thwart it ; it is a long and 
a wad ytory for the good name of Britain, and they never 
rested till they jna.le tho Statute a dead letter, tliough it 
still stands on the Statute Book of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. (“ Shmw.”) However, I hear with pleasure, and 
I hope it is true, that .a disposition has arisen, for 
which I under.stand Lord Kimberley is to be thanked, 
to redress thi.s glaring and unfortunate wrong — unfortunate 
for British prekige, for British honour and British good 
faith, and 1 do hope that the Government would do this 
redress ungrudgingly, with good grace, complotene.ss and 
generosity. This instauco illustrates another unfortunate 
phase of the Adiiiinistration. 

3NDIAN FOIilSST SERVICE. 


The Forest Department is recruited by examinations in 
England and by .selection in India. Such selection is 
not bused upon a llesolution or Act of Parliament, but 
upon the will of the nuthorities and consisting of Euio- 
peaiis. The Government of India in Re.solution No. 18 
F of 2yth July, 181)1, have described them as untrainesd 
and nncoveiiimted ortici'cs, who h.ave been unconditionally 
appointed in past years, and yet they are ordered in the 
regular Indian Forest Service ; whiletho.se Native Oivi- 
liiuis, created and hacked by an Act of Pai liumeut, as 
distinctly belonging to the Oovenaiited Civil Service, are 
excluded from that Civil Service to which the Act dis- 
tinctly appointed them. Gc.n.snch difference of treatment 
of Europc'an.s and I ndians preserve British prestigii for 
honour and justice, and would it increa.se or diniini.sh 
the exi-sting attachment of the Indians to British 
rule ? 
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ce WdR the practiced of tJo* 

loiise of Oomriioiis fiboof; i!o^ Strtto 
But in this case there ‘.vej'o v]\ol;ir{t 
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s, and they' did ; ■:rH')fc ''.'a flow • .tiie 
a dead letter, in this | 

Indian nuth(»ntjes now nnan 
lieso'IoHon,"" ,a,nd 

British <.n){)d na.ine, 
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mainly British strength and iniiiienoe rest. 

THE CURRENOy QUESTKrV 

On the Oun-ency Question t nod „at '.hu-ll \U- 

views aro not unknown to you. h^ow tlnit the Sh.nu u. 
Law IS repealed by the United States, we n.av hope to .see 
a settled condition in time. jS"'o arnotmt 
Jugglery on devices in this country could hav 

ence (except that of creating troubles in G.o 

self, as has happened) on the loss in i. 
and will fluctuate with the rise f n 

United Kingdoin. As if th- e'shiZlt^^ 

for the wretched taxpayers, further “n.rirk'J'.'.’! "p;'’’; f ' 
make things agreeable and 
money, as Lord Kimbe 
to the European official; 
ranted payment of £13; 
transactions in profits o 
tion whatever. (“ s.'um 
dents are made in this u 
support banks at the exo 
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watchers like Mrs. Butler 
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lead to serious troubles iu the future* Bhouhl not the 
niillowiKU's and other eoueerns also (;laiiu coinpeusatiun 
for the disloca,ti».>n of their industiy or transiuitioiis by 
the curi'Biuiy aid iou of the ( lovernmeut, as (lovt rinuont 
itstdf adjuits t(y \mxi>. eaus^tl such dislofiatioji ? Woiiifl the 
Britisii Mxcliefjuer have paid any such uioiuy tu the ihd- 
tish hroihs '<! Hiu*h a, thing would never have hocis thought 
of. TIk* utmost that is done in any crisis is allowiisg the 
Bank of England to issue nM>re notes under strong iM'Stric- 
tions. Had tiui h.anks made prcifits instead of loss, would 
they have h;uided llnuu to tlu^ taxpaoer'i" Tlion it 
would have !>een eallod the rewai'd of sin (^wd ness, foiosighty 
enterprise, etc., etc. 

Tin‘ whole rmTCuic-y troubles from which india is sutler- 
lug, and whicdi are so pecfuliar to India and so deplorable 
to the Imliiui t;iX|.)nycr, and from which no otlun* silver- 
using country suffersj is one of the best illustrations and 
ohject-lessons, and proof of tlie soxindness of Hir Jolui 
Shore’s prophecy about the evil conseqtience.s of the 
present unnatural system of a remote foreign doniinioD, 
or as the Sef*reta,ry of State called the danger of a most 
serious order.” 

The currency muddle v/ill necessitate new taxation. 
The usual easy and uttchecked resource of putting oif the 
evil day by borrowing is already resorted tcy tuul in the 
spirit of keeping things agreeable and comfortabk- to those 
who have votes in Parliament, there is danger of increase 
in the salt tax. I do hope that Glovernmet^t will have 
some moral cotirage and some mercy iipon the wretched 
taxpayeiy and reduce even the salt tax by re-imposing the 
cotton duties. Not that by this means India will be saved 
a pie from the addition of burdens, but that a little better 
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able shoulders will have to bear them, or, as Lord 
Salisbury once coolly put it, that as India uaist he bled, 
the lancet should be directed to the parts where iiiere was 
at least siilEcieut blood, not to tlioso which arc already 
feeble from the want of it. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT ANi) THE 
NATIVE STATES. 

Another subject of our future work to which. I need 
only touch now is the relations of tlm (iovtaainient 
with the Native States. There is much unnecessary 
irritation and dissatisfaction where there ought to \h) tlui 
pleasantest harmony with much greater doviJted l(.^yaity 
than what even now really exists. x\.nd it is also a great 
mistake for a foreign power not to draw the military ca|ni' 
city and spirit of the country to their own side by giving 
it a fair career and interest in their own service. Make 
the military races feel it to their advantage and interest 
to be loyal to the British rule instead of keeping them 
alienated from the Government. 

FELLOW-FEELING AND COMMON NATIONALITY. 

I need not say more upon our future work, as various 
Besolutions of importance will be placed before you for 
your consideration, and I am sure you will deliberate with 
that moderation and fairness for which you have already 
distinguished yourselves and acquired just credit, and for 
which I offer you my hearty congratulations. Y<ni re- 
cognise, I have no doubt, that at every turn you have yet 
serious questions to grapple with and much work to do. 

Any one who has watched my public career must have 
seen that my main underlying principle and the desire of 
my heart is to promote, as far as 1 can, good fellow-feeling 
among all my countrymen, (loud appkmse,) xlnd I have 



no (ioubfc fchat all the educated and thinking men and 
true friends of our own country will continue to do all 
that lies in their power to bring about stronger and 
stronger friendly ties of common nationality, fellow-feeling 
and due deference to each other’s views and feelings 
amongst the whole people of our country. 

GOVERNMENT AND LAWLESSNESS, 

Government must be firm and just in case of any un- 
fortunate ditlerences; as far as Goverri merit are concerned 
their duty is clearly to put down with a strong hand any 
lawlessness or disturbance of the peace, no matter who the 
parties concerned may be. They can only stand, as they 
ought, on the only sure and right foundation of even-handed 
Justice to all, and cannot allow any one to take the law 
into his own hands ; the only wise policy is to adhere 
their declared policy of strict neutrality and equal pro* 
tion and Justice to all creeds, (Hear^ hear,) 

I was much pleased to read in the papers that cordial 
conferences had been held between Muhammadans and 
Hindus in various places to device means to prevent any 
deplorable occurrences happening in the future. 

HARMONY AND UNION BETWEEN DIFFERENT RACES, 
Looking back to the past as my own personal 
ence of my life, and as far back as I know of earlier 
at least on my side of India, I feel a congratulation that 
all association and sociel3ies of members of all creeds have 
worked together in harmony and union, without any con- 
sideration of class or creed in all matters concerning our 
common national public and political interests. 2s o doubt, 
latterly, even in such common matters, differences of views 
have ar isen and will arise, but such difiereiices of 
genuine, are healthy, Just as is 
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United Kin,<^dom it.selF witli its two pr/iitienl pnrfics. 
{Hear, hear.) 

AVh:it. tnakes me still more gratified and iruik for\v,nul 
hopefrdly in the fntare is that our Congress ims juR, i-nly 
worked so for in the union and concord of ol! cImsm's r.nd 
ciecds, hut has taken cw,re to provide that such hni’inonv 
should cnniinue \\\ the future. As early as in the (‘ongi'<ss 
at Allaliabad of 1888, you passed this Eesoiutioii{X f 11 i 

That no subject shall be passed tor discussion by the Hubicot.s 
Cominitiec, or a, llovvcd to be discussed at anv Cmigmvs bv* the 
President bheroot, to the introduction of whi<di cJw. iliiidu or 
Mubammadau delegates as a body object unaninujuslv or nearly 
unamraoLisIy ; and that if, after th(3 discussion of uhy suldcj't 
which has been admitted for diseussion, it shall aiuvear fhni ail 
the Hindu or all the Muhammadan delegates as a body arc unaui- 
moiisly or nearly unanimously opposed to the Rcsoluimn which jfc 
is proposed to pass thereon, such Resolution siiall be drupiu'd • 
provided that this rule shall refer only to subjects in regard to 
which the Congress has not already definittdy pronounced an 
opinion. ‘ ^ ' 

As I have already said; tlie highest wish of my heart is 
that all the people of India siiould regard and ti-f^at eaid! 
other as frllow-ftountrymen, with fellow-feeling for tlm 
good of all. {Applause.') 

We may, 1 a,m convineed, rest fully assured that whar- 
over politie.al or national benefit we may accjiiire will in 
one or other vvsiy benefit all classes, {Hear, hear.) the bene- 
fit of each taking various form.s. The interests of us all 
are the same. We are all in the same boat. Wc must 
sink or swim together. Government cannot but treat us 
all alike. It is unreasonable for us to expect from them, 
and unjust and unwise for them to sliow, any undue fav(mr 
to any particular class or community. The only .solid 
foundation lor them is justice and impartiality, and the 
only just demand from us also can only be justice and 
mpartiality, {Loud applause.) 
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if the cinmtry is prosperous, then if oxte g<^iH scope in 
one welk of life, another will have in another walk of life. 
As our Indian saying goes: “If there is water in the 
well it will come to the cistertn” If we have the wtdl of 
prosperity we shall })h able to draw each our share from it. 
But if the well is dry we must all go without any at all. 

FoCXDATjfONS OF BIltTISH POWKK IN INDIA. 

A wait'd for the basis upon which the strength of British 
power stands. Britain can hold India, or any one country 
can h(>ld another, by moral force only. You ea.n build 
U|>an empire by arms or ephemeral brute pbysi<-d force, 
but you can. preserve it by the eternal moral forces only. 
Brute forc<i will, some time or other, break down ; righte- 
ousness alorie is everlasting. (JJImirs.) Well ami truly 
has Lord llipon said “ that the British power and in- 
liuence rests upon the conviction of our good faith more 
than upon the valour of our soldiers or the reputation of 
our arms.” {Applause.) Mr. Gladstone says : 

“ It is the predomiaaiie(3 of that moral force for which I lioartily 
pray in the deliberations of this House and the conduct of oar 
whole public policy, for 1 am convinced that upon that predomi- 
nance depends that which should be the first object of all our 
desires, as it is of all our daily official prayers, namely, that union 
of heart and sentiment which constitutes the truest basis of 
strength at home, and therefore both of strength and good fame 
throughout the civilised w'orid.’' — ])e])ates, hfch August, 18P2. p. 
1892. {A'ppla-use.) 

And here is a veinarkablc instance cited by Mr. Glad- 
stone erf a people of a dilfei’cnt race becoming attached even 
to tile much despised Turkish rule. How rniudi more will 
the people of India, if contented ami prosperous, beccune 
attached to the rale of .such a people as tlin British ? 
Referring to Lebanon, Mr, Gladstone said : — 
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“ Owing to the wise efforts of Lord Burferin and others about 
thirty years ago local management was established sirie(‘ whi<dt 
the province has become contented and attached to the I’urliish 
Empire.” 

Lord Roberts, the apostle of British strong arm to 
Jiaaintain British power, and though mneli imbued with 
many of the prejudices against the progress of tlie I ndians, 
as a true soldier, admits without hesitation whfit lie con- 
siders as the only solid foundation upon which British 
strength must for ever rest. He says : 

‘‘ But however efficient and well equipped the ai'my of iiidia 
may be, were it indeed absolute perfection and were its iiumiKa’s 
considerably more than they are at present, our greatest strength 
must ever rest on the firm base of a united and contented India." 

Truer and more statesmanlike words could not he 
uttered. Permit me to give one more extract. AFr. 
Gladstone, referring to Irish Home Rule, said : 

^ ‘‘There cm be no nobler spectacle than that which wc think 
is now drawing upon us, the spectacle of a nation deliberately set 
of injustice, deliberately determined to break, not 
through terror and not m haste, but under the sole influence of 
honour determined to break with whatever renmins still 
existing of an evil tradition, and determined in that wav at oiu-e 
to pay a debt of justice and to consult by a bold, wise.hind good 
act its own interests and its own honour.” 

Am ] at all unreasonable in hoping that such noble 
statesmanship, honour, and good faith of the British peo- 
ple will, in fullness of time, also extend to India similar 
Justice ? I shall hope as long as I live. 

INDIAN NATIONALITY. 

Let us always remember that we are ,al! children of our 
mother country. Indeed, 1 have never worked in any 
other spirit than that I am an Indian, fCheers,) and owe 
duty to my country and all my countrymen. Whether 
I am a Hindu, a Muhammadan, a Parsi, a Christian, or 
of any other creed, I am above all an Indian. Our country 
IS India ; our nationality is Indian, aoiicl cheers.j 
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Ti.c ijHOHt.ion for um, especially a b(«ly like this, who 
have r<H>eive(l the blessings of education, is : Ifo'v are we 
to perform our doty to our country? Certainly no one 
rc(iuires to Iw taught that no great cause or object can ever 
be accomplished wit hout gneat sacrifices— pei-sonal am. 
pecuniary. We. can never succeed with the Ifritish peo- 
ple by mere dcadamatious. We must show that we Ixdiev© 
in the justice of our cause by our eavnestue.ss and self- 
sacrifiee. (Ilmr, Iimr.) 

LI'UUN TO MAKK SACIU FICKS. 

i aemre now to iniproi^H upon niy counlvyinfut with uli 
the earnestness 1 am capable of to prepare themselves for 
sacrifices. We observe every day what saeiifices the lin- 
tish people make for attaining any object, gieat oi small 
and how persi.steutly they stick to it ; and among the 
lessons which we are learning from them let us learn this 
particular one, with the double advantage and effeitt of 
showing that, Indians have public spirit and love of their 

country, and also proving that tlioy are earnest in what 
they are asking. ( A‘pplaui^(?>) 

OtlGAKlSED EFFORTS. 

Our work for the amelioration of our eo^u^try ami loi 
obtaining all the rights and benefits of lUitish citizen- 
ship will go on increasing, and it is .absolutely iu?eesBary 
that our organization, )>oth here and in the I nited King- 
dom, should be much improved ami made complete. 
Without good organisation no impoitant work can be 
successfully done; and that means much pecuniary and 
personal sacrifice. We must remember the (.Jongress 
meets once a year. The Genera! bocrela?.‘iFS and the 
Btanding Oommittfees have to carry out the details and in- 
form the circles of the work and resolutior.B of the Congress* 
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portoutand uakonal wot-k rofjuiil. UMl 
« to be donu with wakdifiiliu'.ss, liav 

by your JJi'iti.sh CominitU-u. -s.) 

■your Kesolutioii X!|, of tbu scv.a.tii 
'd them (tlio (/'omniitteii) to iviilfii 
re of their u.s('tuliu!x.s t)y iiiU-it-sf iiij; 
in those questions dealt with iiy (iio 
Indian matters submiUod to tliom ;uid 
r in which any principle a, eoptod by 
ved.” (/!en,eive<l 

means. Why, it is anotljor Inilia 
t all India .s every -ilay work i!|!(jn the 
ommitte.e. It becomes <;.soeediii^dy 
i and good work to Jiaro rotiio paid 
devote time to study the morite of 
IS which pour in with every mail, 
efore .any action can h,c taken on’ 
e United Kingdom that all our 
bo lought, all our national and 
u’e to be settled, and it is to our 
London that we have to look for the 
ns re.sponsible and arduous work, 

' ^‘’•‘'ture that wo Junm to eonten.l 
' pi'epo,sse.s.sion.s and nii.s- 

bave to inako the British neo,.!.. 
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to hidia, iitul are doh^irons to liolp um, oiid to preHto ve tho 
Briti*sh Ifiinpire by the only eerlaiii ineaius of ju.sti«!e, the 
hooom* juhI righteousness of the Ihdthsli people, aiui by 
the eontentinent iuid prosperity of India. 

You know well how much vve owe to the present 
English membe-rs of our Committee, Sir Willia.m Wed- 
dorburt), (Thren vkeers far Sir William WeAderhnra,) 
Air. Ihinn*, Mr. ihwnoh.ls, Mr. Adam, Mr. Schwann, M.P., 
and Mr. MeJjiiren, i\t P. .If we want all such i-ndp at the 
fountain head of power without which we cannot d(» much 
good, we tnusu take e;n*e to supply them always, promptly 
and accurately, all necessary sinews of war. (//errr, hmr 
(iful applamfi.) 

CONORESS OIUJAN ‘‘ 1NJ)IA.” 

Then there is tiie journal “ I N l)I.A,’^ without which 
our work will nut he half as eUicient as with it. It is an 
absolute necessity as a,n instrument and part of the organi- 
7*Htion. Eveny j^..ossi})le etfort must bo made to give it tho 
widest ciuailation possible both here and in the United 
Kingilom. ,1 wish it could he made weekly insteatl of 
monthdy. 

With proper etlurt ten-thousand copies should bt.^ easily 
disposed of here as a beginning, and we must do this. 

DADABilAl’s SidCESSFUi. ELECTION TO THE URITISH 
rAllLIAM ENT. 

This is th(3 iirst opportunity 1 have of meeting you 
after the Congress of 1880, over which i ha I the honour 
to pi'cside at (Ailciitbn Let me now thank you personally foi- 
your constjuit rtuncmbrance of me, for your unccMsing 
encouragement, and for your two most kind ami gredAfy- 
ing resolutions passed at the last two ses.sions as reprt^sen- 
fcatives of every class and creed, and almost wholly <Jon.sist* 
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ing of Hinflu an<1 Muhainnisuii'n iSclixitcs, 
delegate being elected by ami rt-j u 

whole mixed community of tlio i l.u-c in* c, ju 
the basis of common inteiest anil n:itio!i ilil y 
3’eur indulgence to record those Kcsiilni im 
address. The first jlesoiutioii (Xl\) |,as,,v, 
Seventh Oongrass in 1891, ivhilp i was .a . u 
this 

!HiN lOrm.alh 

M •"‘Idawiatioo of tim en af wrt 

■■‘‘■“•ei-ed, (luring imuv Uinn r. 
aeentniy, to the cause of India, audit i‘>.iir(.-,sc^ its 
itsearnest hope tint, he in,i\ i:,;, 
n m nV!f '*> 80 «o«. hihis cnndidaturc f,u ( ntr.il 

and at the same time tendons, on Isdialf of the r.ist on 
presents, India’s most eordial aeloKiwledcinents to ill i 
whet mr m Central Finsbury or elsewhercNvho .mt aiil 
o will a seat in the Honse of (.‘oisiitions. 

I need not sav Iiow i 
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this country, raitenifcOK Its unshaken eonfkience hi him, ainl 
upon him as Iiu1ia\s rt'presontative in tiie ilonsu of <*omnuHiM. 

DADABHAl Hl-iTURNS THANKS TO AIJ* INDIANS, 

Let me also nf)W take this opportunity, on hulian s{nl 
to tender my most heartfelt thanks for the tele<^rjnns, 
letters and addtresses of eon^o'atulation wliieh i x‘<a‘eived 
from all parts am! classes of !m!ia -literally I may say 
from the prince to the peasant, from memi)ers of all t*roeds, 
from Hindus, AT.nharnmadans, (Jhrist.ians, Parsis, from 
Ceylon, from the Ili^di Pimsst of Budhists, and BndlnstSj 
and other reside!) rs fi-om the Cape, Bi-itish <»uiana, A us 
tralia, and in short from evei’y pa,rt of tho British Bmpire, 
where there were .Imliaii resilient, s. fiadies and (L*ntlmmai, 
put aside my personality and hd. mo join in your rejoicings 
as an Indian in the great evtmt in Imlian tinnals ()f an 
Indian finding his way in the Imperial Farliaininst. 
{Loud and prolonged cheer buf,) 

And lastly, beginning fiom tlie distant, Western Gate of 
India, where the bidian residents of Adeji, of aJl creeds, 
gave me a most hearty reception, then the great portal of 
India, the deai* old city of my birth, gav(^ jue a most 
magnificent welcome with its novei*-f*casing kindness to- 
wards me, Poona doing her host to vie with Bombay, and 
through the Punjab so splendiilly ; and tins sei-i<*s of weL 
comes now ending in your exi raoirlitiary one whi<*h 1. am 
utterly unable to describe. Is tlieic^ any nnvaril more 
grand and more gratifying than the esteem, t in joy with 
my joy, the sorrow with my sonanv, and alxivo all the 
‘‘unshaken confidence of my fellow-countrymen and 
country-women of our grand, old, beloved count, ry t 

I may refer to an incident wbi<;h, as it is satisfatdory, 
is also very significant of the real desire of the British 
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people to d'.> jusMw to Imliu. Tlu^ v^m‘f,vn\n\nn^m^ on oiv 
election from all pu’ts of tjjo I'niit-Ml K fn,;»nojH ,s|mj 
as hearty and warm as we ennid dt and «*\pn ,N~nnc 
satislaefcion (hat an Indian would lei -d le v-dte tho 
wants and aK[)i? ations uf hrlia in- fie* 1 1 nuM> .U itnusnoH-. 

LONDON nuxnU,KSS. 

J. «na iissury the l.!otigiv,ss tli.'it, a,-, I .,,i,l .u-li, i!' 

you will jiiiy ail eiii'ly visit tu ihv I'l.iti-il K i',vMii>i, aiai 
hold a Kossioii thoi-e, you wi!l,,i,f,,i,i i, Li,,,i au.l uuiia hi- 
ceiition tVoui its iieoplcs. And you will l.y mi. I, dnvr!, 
and pei'sonai appuiil to tile Brii.isli plish a 

vast amount ol' good. (//<>ui% 

FATTFI FN liaiTlSIl KAIIM’I.AY AM. .MSFIli:. 

Our fate and nur hit.iire arc in cur uwt. h .i.ds. jj 
we are true to ourselves and to our ronniry and make 
all tho uecGssary sauriliccs |V,r ,„,i. (.dcvaf.iun and aiiiclicr- 
ation, I for one ha vn not the shadow .,f a dom.i that in 
dealing with such justice-loving, |■ail■•mitldcd [icoplc as tlu: 
British, we may rest, fully assiiivd that wv shall not 
work in vain. It i.s this conviction whi.-h has mipportod 
me against all dirticulties. lhave never falter,. 1 in 
faith in the Briti.sh character ami l„.,ve edwavs l,e!i,.vcd 
that die time will come when the .sentiniei.ts of lia. i;,, 
tish Nation and our Graciou.s .Sover..ig., .claimed to „s 
in our Oreat Charter of the JVoci .mati.;„ of will 

be rca hsed, (Applause.) vh., “ h, their pro..|,eri(,v will h,. 
our strengtii, m their contentment ourl,„,strevvarr' 
Atm let us join m the prayer that followed this I,. mcful 
deekratlOF. of our Sovereign : “ May the ( io„ 
grant to u.s and to those in authority under ns st. 'imth 
to carry out these our wishes for the m.o,, ..l ^ 
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My last pra vip* autl Pxhoi'tati:»ii to the < ond 

tn all !iiv 1‘nuu: ry man v< < Ju tm united atul (M.rua.st, m 
(•on(!onl :uhI isaiaiinny, with uuxlte'iitiou, wii-h loyalty to 
th(- liritisii I uh and {>a.i riotisui towards our oofuila*)', ;uul 
srot p.ss sura toaliti aal <nir ollorts for oui‘ just, douiauds, 
and (hi* <lav, I ho}M‘, luit distant when tlio world will 
sre the nohh'st. of ,*i, j.»'r(?at nation liko {ha Itritish 

hoidinii’ <*ui. {.he hau l of t.ru(^ fellow-ei ti/v-uiship and of 
justiee t(» the vasi'. mass of hmminity of tins ^leai :im,I 
auidtojt Inmlof liidi;^ wit.h lameiits and blessini^.^ {^j the 
human rare, ^ /xihl fdi-f pvulintijr l chf'jTViKjJ 



Tenth Congress — fVl ad r'a s- 1894 

Mr. ALFRED WEBB, M. E 

ijVieruis and PVllow-8nhjer,t.s, — You rail me to the 
nrosideucy of the tenth meeting of tlio Indian National 
Congress. Tlsa.idcii.g you for the lK»nonr. 1 proceed to 
discliarge the duties of tiie post under a sense of its 
privileges and rtisponsibilities, 

OIUKUTS OF THE (.!OX(U<KS.S. 

The objects of t, hose Congresses ca,jtnot l)e bettm* stated 
than in the words of your Orst. President : — 

The promotion of personal intimacy and friendship amongst all 
the more earnest workers iti [yonrj comitry’s cause in all parts of 
the empire ; the eradication by direct friendly inter(*aursc^ of all 
possible race, creed, or national prejudices amongst all lovers of 
[your] country : and the I'nlhu’ deveiopment and consolidation of 
those sentiments of national unity that had their origin In [your] 
i^ord Uipon’s ever nuanorable reigii : the authoritative record, after 
this has })een carefullv elicited by the fullest discussion, of the 
matured o}>inioas of tlie educated classes in India on some of the 
more important and pressing of the social «piestions of the day 
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Mmlrn.s fm- the sw-oiul time. But seventy-two vepi-eKuuta- 
tivuK atteufled your {ir.st assembly. The luuiibers 
|jjra(lu;illy iiiert'-aseil to over ijOOO at Ihiiub.iy, 
since whir.h meeting they have, on your own motion, for 
concentration of ellectiveness, been restricted to from about 
7()() to .1,000. Youi- proceedings have boon conducted 

with dignity, fairness, courtG.sy, and tact. 

l‘'OK.\lHUr I'R15.SI1)ENT.S OF THE CONGEESS. 

Your Presidents hitherto have been distinguished men, 
mainly, as was right, fi'otn amongst your own people, and 
representing, as they should, some of the principal races 
and religions of India. Most eminent among.st the.se 
Presidents was Dadabhai Naoroji, not only because of his 
great abilities and his life-long services to his country, 
hut because of the position he occuptes as your only 
native representative in the Imperial Parliament. 
The electors of Finsbury have done themselves honour in 
returning him. As to your other native Presidents, the 
ability of their addresses and the manner in which they 
conducted your proceedings showed their fitness for the 
trusts confided to them. The lamented George Yule of 
Calcutta, almost one of yourselves, presided at your 
Fourth Congress. Sir William Wedderburn conducted the 
fifth. I have styled Mr. Naoroji your only native repre- 
.sentative in the Imperial Parliament. In Sir William 
Wedderburn you have another representative equally 
zealous and devoted— one of the faithful few whose clear 
conceptions of e(iuality and justice have been unobscured 
by long official service. There is another name which, 
although not on the list of your Presidents, cannot bo 
omitted in recalling, however slightly, your past proceed- 
ings— that of Charles Bradkugb, “ the friend and cham- 
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pion of India.” Ho atknnled and addros-nd „..h iilH. 
tongvm. Tim. report of the .sixth i,s fomndly dr.lhMf rd 

mnd. tow men were over so ,si„..rndv n,ourn,.d t.v. 
larger proportion of the ii liman ravr. 

Mit. wemi’s Q,TAUKICATI0N.S TO iM;Fsinr 

Having already placed in the chair tw., ■ ... 

you have now chosen mo i ■ i "" 

, . ; ‘■“f'seii an In.vlmian. Itnibth-. 

becoming interval with native P,e.si,h.,.(s c 'iV 

Englmhman. My nationality i.s the piinci,,., ,V, 
my having been selected f I ' bn 

quaiihoationn of my preawso,;. or;:;;, I.’';'”'"-:'" 

7 ^ Ibat was intmid-Mi Vi; ."'Z ]' 

fellow-countryman of my own. However I I ' 

Amenaan .slaverv In ti , ^ f.fmflmt agam.st, 

0.™»n, Ih. foid., "f ft!, ' 

the elevation of mv native In 3 i . -l'^ •'dd in 

my riper years. ]„ the wor’is of ’;;; ^'!y7'"7'T' 
sympathies are not confined to ^''ncll, “ My 

-m a friend to civil a^ ^i " 1 

more especially if poetised hi 7 ^ 

then I am in a measure 7 ^ for 

bitterness of subjection in ^ ^ ^be 

member of the Irish Pariwra:;;;:';’- ' "" 

the Indian Parliamentary Committee i 

cho,. “ 
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(uxuitry., nfc^sti tying against craven fears ef a. rt^turn to 
obsolete n^ligioiis bitUa'ness arc! intolerance - fears in yonr 
countiry and in niiuo worked upon to i)np(Hle the progress 
of lih(*rty. 

T<5 be placed in this eliair is tin; higliest hononr to 
which [ ciui ovei* aspire. 

That i. have not resiiled in India, i.s rio (.]isf|nalificatioo. 
ifree peoples are within their own i>ordors the best jiulges 
of tiioir own aflairs. But where are c(mcerne<l the iirereats 
of a lai’g(5 population govei-ned hy a, dominant (dass. the 
rnenibors of that class, whose aj,)parent. intere.st.-: lie in a 
continuance of that domination, earnmt as a rule fairly 
judge. Timre are rare exceptions, such as {Sir William 
VVb^dderbuin, but, generally ,s}>ea.king, tlieir vision is 
obscured by prejudices. West Indian slavery would never 
have been abolished by West Indian phuiters, nor 
American slavery by Southern Whites. Catholics would 
never have been emancupated in frelaml, the Church 
would not have been dis(‘.stabli.sbod, or thf) francliise 
extended, by that cla.ss thei**' nnd(ir present institutions. 

DUTIES OF ENOL5SII OFFICIALS TOWARDS INDIA. 

Nothing in what I have said or intend to sfiy must 
however be taken as implying want of appreeiatioii of the 
character arnl .services of numbers of my fellow-citir.ens, 
:who.se lives have been and are given to the administration 
and government of India. They were doubtless at first 
attracttal to the service solely as a, career in life. But 
residence here, s)'m|jathy with your people, and a sense of 
duty lupidly impel to liigiier motives. They become 
sincerely auxitnis for ytmr welfare and (ievoted to what 
they believe your iughest gooth Never has more consed- 
enee been brougiit to the Oovernmont of a conquered 
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•e not Bet. gainst t.henj, unless^ 

[ to set themselves agaixmt m 


country. We here Hr< 
they are determined 

services of men of their trainiiiir, temper, 
mind may, perhaps for genorations to come, 

They are to be honoured and respe<tted in 
But they must nob imped' 
tion of princi 

of the first rank fully half 
ment of this country 
aftected than I have been by iht 
many of them regarding }'Our c 
were it not that it is such as 
hear from the same class in J 
and my people. If the 
your capacities and your 
■have been the anticipations of 
capacities and our future, 
allied, as they have been, to us in 
religion, their efforts to govern 
opinion resulted in failure. How much less likely is it 
that they can succeed here witlioub availing themselves of 
your assistance moie largely than heretofore. 

INDIVIDUAL CHARACTER AND TRAINING. 

In our efforts for reform and constitutional liberty, 
much will depend upon individual character and training ; 
upon the extent to which vve wisely administer the powers 
^ye have. The English are not naturally better or braver 
than other peoples. They owe their success partly to 
high average reliability and a high sense of duty. What 
they personally undertake they usually perform, like 
. ' -others, they are moved by selfish considerations ; but 
* , having, in politics^of administrative office, once engaged for 


and turn of 
be mv.essary. 
tluir sphere. 


ie or prevent the gmdiial appliea-: 
iples other than those laid down by staiesinen 
a-century ago to tiie gt>vern- 
l might periiaps have ^lieen ' more 
attitude and language, of 
:ountry ■a,nd;."'your ' people^,: 
i 1 have beerr accustomecl to 
Ireland towards my country 
B anticipations of these regarding 
future are as full)' belied as 
those regarding our 
you may rest satisfied. Olcwly 
Ireland in blood and 
independent of Irish 
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the public weal, they are »ofe apt to neglect it for private 
Interests ; they can rely upon each other. Let us take 
pattern by them in these respects. 

PAELIAMBHTARY INTEREST IN INBIAN AFFAIRS. 

While most anxious not to implicate your cause with 
Irish politics, or the relations between Great Britain and 
may occasionally illustrate your affairs by 
Your interests are in 


Ireland, I : 

reference to my own country, 
fact closely involved in some effectual settlement of the 
Irish question. One of your principal and most just 
complaints is that no sufficient attention is given to 
your affairs in Parliament. Whilst months are allotted 
to the consideration of the British Budget, a few hours 
are grudged to yours. Parliament is paralysed with work. 
It has undertaken functions it cannot perform. Three 
separate Parliaments had enough to do to manage the 
affairs of England, Scotland, and Ireland. They wei^ 
merged into one when the population of the United 
Kingdom was only fifteen millions. That population has 
now risen to thirty-eight millions. Parliament has, more- 
over, undertaken to care for your two-iumdred and 
eighty millions. The sphere of law is becoming both 
wider and more minute. Surely Parliament ou^ht to be 
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than great Imperial interests. The entire Empire 
is concerned in the speedy settlement of the Irish 
question. 

BENEFITS OP IMFEEIAL ITXITY. 

We hold to Imperial unity, undisputed ami intact. To 
question this would be idle, nor do we question it, uml 
we do not desire to question it. We believe timt 
the period of small states — too often a bui'den alike to 
themselves and to the world, witli theit’ dissensions and 
wars, — is rapidly passing away and that a better era is 
dawning, when, under the ai^gis of immensely powerful 
states, the people can rest secure and enjoy real libeily. 
The series of events by which this change has been wrouglit 
is sufficiently painful, often unutterably shocking. We 
may well turn with horror from the record. I for one 
would rather be descended from those who rest in the 
graves of the conquered than from those who rode with 
victors. There is no true glory in mere domination. In 
public places and museums I turn with shame from the 
pitiful trophies torn from subjected peoples. We must 
hiowevor accept the conditions of these changes. Let us 
enjoy their benefits, which are many. After all, the 
external prestige of nationality is not the important con- 
sideration. Individual liberty, the wise administration of 
local affairs, the educating of a responsible population, 
these are of far greater consequence. And Imperial 
unity cannot realise its full strength and will not fulfil 
^.rtmie .functions until all are trained to enjoy these 
:feeGefi,ts, and these benefits are extended to all. What 
man of ordinary intelligence could prefer Eussian despo* 
; tisin to British freedom ? British power in India will 
; main invulnerable against foreign aggrandisement so long 
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you believe that with the spread of inodern ideas and 
education, which are largely due to British rule, will 
come an extension of English liberty. 

INDIAN NATIONALITY. 

There is no possibility of turning back. Once imbue 
nations with aspirations for progress and enlightenment, 
and they must go forwards towards liberty. Eor fifty 
years the Anglo-Indian Government has been urging you 
to educate yourselves, to imbibe principles of constitutional 
liberty, to obliterate old divisions, to break down caste 
prejudices, to rise to the level of Britisli citizenship, and 
unite for the good of a (lorninon country. Taking up Sir 
William Hunter^s History of the Indian Peoples^ the first 
sentence that rivetted my attention was one in which it 
is desired that the Anglo-Indian schools should “become 
the nurseries of a self-respecting nation.” The towers of 
a University were the first object that met my gaze the 
morning after my anival in India. Nationality has well 
been dedned in your debates as 

“ the aggregate ot* those who are citizens of one country [one 
dehnite geographical unit] subordinate to one power, subject to 
one s«x>reme legislature, taxed by one authority, inlhieneed for 
weal and woe by one system of administration, urged by like im- 
pulses to secure like rights and to be relieved of li]i:e burdens* 
* * It has for its central stock, like the trunk of a tree, the 

people who have for ages and generations settled and domiciled in 
a country with more or less ethnic identity at the bottom, and more 
or less unified by being eontinually subjected to identical environ- 
ments and to the inevitable process of assimilation.” 

Those who accept any nuch defirdtions circle iti narrow 
grooves of thought if they believe that such nationality is 
inimical to Imperial .strength and unity. It may in truth 
be its outcome and Its crown. ' 
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WHAT ARE POLITICS ? 

Politics are amongst the most ennobling, most compre- 
hensive spheres of human activity and none should even- 
tually be excluded from their exercise. There is mucdi 
that is ludicrous, much that is sad, much that is deplora- 
ble about them. Yet they remain, and ever will remain, 
the most effective field upon which to work for the good 
of our fellows. The political atmosphere, that which wo 
here hope to breathe, is one into which no thought of 
“ greed or lust, or low ambition ” should enter. We 
desire the good of all. We work for all No class, how- 
ever lowly, However despised, must be shut out from our 
sympathies and our endeavours— from the expectations of 
that great future towards which we all yearn. We desire 
nob alone the brotherhood of man, but the brotherhood 
and sisterhood of men and women. In proportion as men 
and women sympathise with each other, take part in each 
other’s pursuits, and strive for the common weal, in such 
proportion is public life elevated and purified. Amongst 
women are some of ybur best and most earnest friends 
in the United Kingdom. 

THE ARMS ACT. 

Admitting the paramount necessity for the mainte- 
nance of the unity of the Empire, we know that all ques- 
tions relating to arms and the armed forces of the Crown 
must be treated with circumspection. We must weigh 
well our words and the difficulties of the situation. 

In Ireland during most of my lifetime it has been a 
penal offence to carry them without license, and licenses 
are strictly guarded. In India you rest under closm- 
restrictions. Some modification of the 
Arms Act is necessary 
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so as to make them equally applicable tc>>Il resitleats in, or 
visitors to, India without distinction of creed, caste, or colour ; to 
ensure the liberal concession of licenses wherever wild animals 
habitually destroy human life, cattle, or crops ; and to make ail 
licenses granted under the revised rules of lifelong tentira revo- 
cable only on proof of misuse and valid throughout the provincial 
jurisdiction in which they are issued/’ 

With us the prohibitions are an insult to the soil ; with ‘ 
you, to the race. 

POVERTY OF INDIA, 

Nothing is more striking in consifleiing tiu; condition 
of India than its poverty ciompared with the weirith of the 
rest of the Western world, espfeciallj with the United 
Kindom. (The riidtes of Great Britain are so enormous 
that the poverty of Ireland scarcely aftected the general 
averap.) The mean annual income of the inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom has been estimated at .£3B-14s. ; that 
of the people of India, at from Es. 20 to Es. 27. Mr, 
howler, in his ministerial statement this year, dwelt upon 
the comparative lightness of the burthen of Indian taxation 
compared witli that in the United Kingdom, foregetting 
that 5 per cent, on an income of Es. 20 is a mueh heavier 
burthen tiien 7.j per <*ent, on £33. It is impossilde, upon 
any basis of fair play, to justify de‘biting you with m 
, manjt large items, such as thc^ .India Office anfl Fiiclia Office 
expenses, recruiting depots, loss on oxchnrig«>, and the like, 
wliich really form a poi^tion of the Biitisli Home Charges! 

If the muintcnafK !0 of the Indian Empire is ho essential 
to British pivstigi^ and greatness, if the honcmr timl glory 
are to he Britain^ nurely she, not you, should bear the 
heavy biirtlien, Bhe does not attempt to collect similar 
charges from the Colonies. 
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The aggregate annual savings of the Uiiitetl Kingdom 
in the years between 1840 and 1888 have been tstiiiiated 
at i£l 10,000,000, or over ^300,000 a day. Such accuirmla- 
tions of wealth, combined with par-simonious denlings witli 
poorer peoples, are irreconcilable with real belief in the 
precepts of righteousness. 

The expenditure upon the a.rmy in India, which in 
1882-83 stood at Rx. 18,359,000 (including R:c. 17,000 
for Afghanistan and Rx.l, 308,000 for Egypt), luul in 1893 
risen by 27 per cent, to Rx.23,877,000. Any advantages 
to be derived from this increased expenditure have not 
been shared in alike by native and by British troop, s. The 
pensions of Europe.an ofBioers have been raised 37 per cent. ; 
of native officers only 11 per cent. Thirteen per cent, 
more per man is spent upon the British rank and file ; 
4 per cent, less per man upon the native rank and file. 

Your taxes spent abroad have risen from Rx. 17,369,000 
^ ^ * * 


pet* cent,, in the 
expenditure. No 
I drain. These 
Ations in the rates 
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cp-xifcui'e m Its policy of land revenue. Mere palliative^ 

will never do. A judicious and stateamanliko .survey of 
-he easting situation should enable it to devi.se a satis- 
factory remedy whatever action may he taken to free the 
impoverished peasantry from the hand.s of monev-lender.s 
will go a great way to ameliorate their condition. And 
Wnment itself should modify its ca-st-iron .system of 
exicting revenue at dates at which the cultivator, s are le i.st 
prepared to discharge the State due.s. We must, however 
not take a, gloraiy view of the situation. If w,u havj 
greater difficultie,s to oonten.l with than we in Ii-i'-l'i nd, you 
will remember that your population lias been incrrasing 

the pas half-century. Whilst you have leeway to make 
up in education and material advancement, your relative 
progre.s.s has been and i.s out of all proportion to our.s. 

op LEGISLATlITi! COUXflL.S. 

The ju-stica oF, and neca.ssity for, adeijnate repre,sentation. 
in our superior ami local Oouncils i.s apparent, and natur- 
a / claims much of your attention. The administrative 
mutilation of the manife,st intentions of Parliament i„ 
raming the fmlian Counciis .Act is much to he depiorrtl 
1 see that complaints have heei. made in every province' ' 
where the enlarged (Jouucils are established; that t he ,!i.s. 

-n mtion of seats for representation of the people is mo,st 
umsatrstactoiy ; and that while .some interests are over- 
representel, other important interests are not ropre.sented 

‘Vil -V ’■vith the expre.s.sea view.s 

of British .state, smen on both .sides of the House wiien the 
Pill was di.scu.s.sed. Mr. GLidstmio said ; 

I bolievf! 1 am justilitid in looking forward, not riierelv to a 
niinal, but to a real living roproHontation of the people of" India. 
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Lord Balisbiiry was no lesB emphatic : 

If we are to do it, and it’ it hjis to ho done, let us i\o it ayHiom- 
atieally * * taking care that the machinery to he providtMl Hhall 
eifeet the purpose of giving reproHentation, not to accddentully 
constituted foodies, not to small sections of the people an<l 
there, but to the living strength and vital forces of the whole </om- 
munity of India. 

How little have these anfcicipafciouH been realiziul. We 
have here a striking instance of the exi.erit to winch 
administration can defeat the intentions of legislation. 

SEPARATION OF EXECUTIVE AND JUIHCIAL FUNCTIOXS. 

lb is indeed almost more necessary for the (‘ontentmeiit 
of a people that they shonld have the administration than 
the enactment of laws. It is moreover desirable that 
judicial should, as far as possible, be separated from 
executive functions, that civil and military employments 
in medical and other departments should not be held by 
the same persons. The average military officer, supreme 
in his own sphere, is of all others, least suited by his tialn” 
ingto administer civil affairs in a. sympathetic and con- 
ciliatory spirit. It has been well said that 

“ the frame of mind necessary for an executive officer and tlus 
frame of mind necessary for a judge are difi'erenfc. Executive 
officers ought to mix freely with the people, they ought to try to 
make friends with them, they ought to see this, and they ought to 
see that ; a judge, on the contrary, ought to shut his ears against 
everything except that which comes before him in court. But 
an executive officer has as such to learn everything and to do 
everything, and when he comes upon the bench, he is expected to 
divest his mind of whatever he has heard elsewhere. Even the best 
officer of G-overnment is after all a human being. 

TRIAL BY JURY. 

You have properly protested against the curtailment 
of your rights regarding Trial by Jury. Whether we com- 
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pare the niirabev of convietions before niul sinice th<5 
institution of the system thirty years ajjfo, or the ^state of 
affairs in districts whore it was not established with r.hat 
whore it was established, tiiere appeal's nothing to justify 
recent changes. Officials sometimes forget that tin*, gener- 
al attitude of the people towards the law is of more ('ornse- 
(|i.ic.nee tlian the number of malefactors sentenced, Tt is 
an ohl principle of English jurisprudence tlia.t it is hotter 
that many guilty should escape than that one iiuuuiont man 
should sulier. Love of law, the conception that it is for the 
good of all — so deeply implanted in f.he hearts of sovereign 
peoples, who have been tible to mould it to their will — is na- 
turally a plant of slow growth witlr peof>lGs less favoured. 

CRIMINAL P ROC KBUIIE IN INDIA, 
liegarding erirninal procedure in India, the public cons 
eienee at home has been from time to time outraged i>y 
instances that have reached us of what a|»peared to be 
undue partiality towards Europeans. A number (d’ simh 
cases have been summed up in a book by Earn Gopal 
Sanya! recently published in Calcutta, The Durn Duiu 
and the Guntakul eases appeared to many of us in Parlia- 
ment, disastrous miscarriages of justice detrimental to 
British prestige, the outcome of that brutal (mhj tempt for 
your people whi(*h is unhappily still characd-eristic of many 
igriorant ami pi'ejudiced Europeans, of that race hatred 
whi<*h ought to be the (.h.n’erninent’s first care to stamp 
out. Ttic very appearance or suspicion of judging tin* efliciency 
of magistrates and police by their success in securing con- 
victions ought, surely to be avoided. We ail hope that the 
Oovornment of hnlia, whose desire for impartiality and 
justice we all admit, is keenly alive to these evils and will 
try its best to consider favourably your representations 
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on the subject. I trust that ere long they iiiuy bo 

.■removed. ..■■ 

TRUST IN GOD. 

Meaiuvhile let us not einV)ittot‘ our lives, or weaken oiu 
energies for practica.1 work. f.luinan justice is alter all 
fallible justice. VVe all lall short wljere our own interestiS 
are concerned ! Let what we believe to be irs justice by 
others impel us to higher standards, to nobler ideaLs of 
life, to wider charity and forgiveness, to deeper trust in 
an Omniscience that will yet I’ight every v/rong anti wipe 
the tear fi’om every eye. 

SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

We rejoiced on the adoption of Mr. PaiiFs motion 
regarding simultaneouvS examinations ; still more at the 
frank spirit in which it appeared to have been accepted 
by the Government. We thought it a great step forward 
— a solid advantage gained. We have V>een correspondingly 
disappointed by the extent to which otiicial counsels have 
since prevailed: to the reversal by a Liberal Cabinet of the 
solemn decision then arrived at. Such vacillation tends to 
weaken the power of the Rouse of Commons. We have 
lately seen it used as a reason why the Upper Chamber 
should properly set at naught the resolutions of the 
Lower. When public opinion has secured tlie acceptance 
by the House of such a great principle, it has a right 
to consider its work accomplished. 1 but voice tlie ptiio 
which this proceeding has causetl to many of the most 
ardent supporters of the Government. 

Upon the other hand, few actions of the present Gov- 
ernment are more indicative of the progress of liberal 
ideas than the recent convention with Japan for the 
abolition of Consular jurisdiction. This convention may 


not Ik-: without liojK^ful si^nifiitaruK^ y(Uii* future-, 

llowcoiues it that powers (*on.si(hjrefI i!io.XfKM{i(‘nt t{j 'ua-onl 
to Indian judges traiuod in British law luuo fivoly and 
almost witluMit comment, been gi'anted to their hj-ethi'on 

in Japan.' ' , 

EDUCATION OP THE PEOPLES. 

The education of the peoples tdaims the first attcmtion 
of Oovernment now-a-days. 1 regret that in your ease 
the expenditure thereupon beans sucli a small prop(U'ti{>n 
to that for military purposes. We must, however, im 
dividiiaily bear in mind-™-at least with us in tie.) ifnited 
Kingdom there is need to bear iri mind— that education in 
itself confers no special claim t(> eiryployrmuit by the State. 
Education fits us for life and enables us the bett(u* to 
use and to enjoy life. It widens our horizorn But 
we must not expect too much from it. It should be a 

blessing to ail; it might easily be a curse to .some if it 

spoiled them for the proper discharge of the simple duties 
that come nearest to them. 

THE BRINK TRAFFIC. 

I desire now to refer to three subjects — Dru’nk, the 
'Regulation of Vice, and Opium— which have more parti- 
cularly interested many British friemls of India, fn this 
connection I must confess that, as a member of a professed- 
ly Christian land, I am almost asha.meil to stand before 
you. Christians claim fco carry a mes.sage of love and en^ 
lightenment to the world, Y^ou and we have come 
together; and what have been the con.sefjuences'<* Have 
you wronged us, or have we wronged you ? Have* you for 
individual gain forced ruin and demoi'alisation upon us, or 
have we forced them upon you ? These ciiiestiorw carry 
their own answers. We owe our highest civilization and 
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culturB ovigituiily to the Ejsst. In return 
back sonne benefits, btit also sonic of tin 
of Western dvilizution. 

As to the drink curse (largely inti'ot 
extended l)y us), there has been repeated 
your debjttes. l.t has formed the subject 
Congress. The spread in 
in the debate on the 


move than one 
is fully discussed 
administration’’ at your sixth and eightfi Congresses, it 
is deplorable to hear that ‘'people have become more 
addicted to drink, because it has been thought to be an 
adjunct of Western civilization ; ” that ‘‘ it ims been left 
for [your] (Jhristiau rulers to love it, stimulate it, and pet 
it, and make money by millions of pounds out of it.” In 
this Presidenc.y the excise license appears to have increased 
five-fold within forty years. I understand that in India 
as a whole it has doubled within twenty years. The East 
India Company, ostensibly at least, strove to i educe con- 
sumption. Can we believe that such is the ol>jeot of 
Government at the present day ? There is sf^arccly a 
family in the United Kingdom that has not sufiered fi*om 
the ravages of drink, 1 am one of those who believe that the 
safety only lies in complete abstinence. To many peoples our 
introduction of it has meant annihilation. You cannot be too 
much upon your guard against its insidious advances. I 
rejoice that the attention you have given to the subject 
has already contributed in the Madras Government alone 
' to the closure of thousands of liquor shops. In such 
respects as these I have long been of the opinion that the 
crimes committed by society through Government against 
the people are often greater and less excusable and more 
disgraceful to character than the worst crimes ever com- 
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r)(utt(3(i by the people against .society and against Chivcni" 
eoeiit. The former are deliberate and far reavliiug. In a 
-certain .sense they are without justificatiotj, and every 
citizeti is respoihsiblo. The latter have geioerally been vom- 
initted by the irresponsible few in moments of excitemoufc. 

THE REGULATION OF VICE. 

Witii regard to the odious Cantonment Acts, your 
testimony has been clear and true. At Allahabad in 1888, 
you unanimou.sly resolved 

“ that this CongrosK, having watched with iuterost and 
sympathy the exertions that are being made in BJngiand for the 
total abrogation of laws and rules relating to the regulation of 
prostitution by the State in India, places on record its appreciation 
of the services thus rendered to this country, and its desire to 
co-operate by all means in its power in the attainment of this laud- 
able object.” 

This must have had considerable influence with the 
Home Government in the changes which it has prescrifoed 
and which the Government in India is now so tardily 
carrying out. The history of this que.stion is most signifi- 
cant from the 9th July, 1 887, when Lord Cross telegraphed 
to the Yiceroy : f appreiiend tlie system is indefensible and 
must be condemned/’ till 1 Ith August, 1893, when Lord 
Iiol>erts had the manliness to apologize to Mrs, Andrew 
and Dr. Kate Bushvioli for having denied the su'curacy of 
their revelatiotis upon the subject. But for tlie ability and 
devotion of tlnese American ladies, officials %vouId still 
conceal the truth from the British public, n.s tlmy managed 
to conceal it even from the responsible head of the respon- 
sible department. What a commentary upon Indian 
administration ! What an argument for local representa- 
tion ! That system of administration is indeed faulty which 
admits of simply docketing, without obeying, instructions 
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I 

I that do ijofc meet the approval of otlkdalH. it is i)ul: 

§ cannot be permanent. b\)r the first 1 say it ithnuf 

I meaning oOxmco— the mothoiis of the finlian aanuniNtra- 

I tion have been fully exposed; and since they hove been 

; detected in one particular, we at honuMnust bewared 

I blindly trusting them in others, 

I " OPIUM THAFFIC. 

^ To Opium \ find little reference in y<<m' prucee bng.'-. 

|! It is a subject which engages ihe iitb-ntion ol many ol the 

I more thoughtful and conscientious of yoiir iriends. Time 

I are difficulties surrounding it. No doubt, we in the iinited 

[ Kingdom for our own purposes encouraged the. use of the 
drug, spread its cultivahioe., and fov<'ed ir, upon Ofdiia. 
TTow are we to retrace our steps ? Certainly mjt at youi 
expense. The decrease of tiio revenue from this source 
by 16 per cent, within the past ten years is a wariliug 
that it cannot permanently be depended upon. Oonsiclera* 
tion for the rights of your Independent States eomplicates 
the problem. I cannot here initiate discussion upon it. 
Your business for this session is already planned and 
cannot be altered. However, at some time, to us in the 
United Kingdom, who desire to do our duty in this matteiv 
your knowledge and advice would be helpful. 

INDIAN POLICY REACTS ON URITISU POLICY. 

The reforms we desire are not likely to bo accomplish' 
ed, your cause cannot be effect iia 11 y pleaded, until you arc 
satisfactorily represented alike in your Provincial Oouneils 
and in the Imperial Parliament. In proportion as ouch 
class and each interest within the United Kingdc'iu has 
come to have its voice heard in the Imperial Parliament, 
in just such proportion has that assembly been strtmg 
thened and dignified. That strength and that dignity will 
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undoubtedly at some period be increased by representation 
from the component ptirfcs the empire. If the empire 
is, as wc believe it to be, one and indivisible, one indivi- 
sible spiiifc of liberty must pervade every portion of it. 
if all cannot eventually be raised to one level, all may 
equally be lowered. If absolutism is nec^essary hero, 
absolutism will certainly taint and ultimately undermine 
the fabric of Englisii liberty, Alread}^ the workings of 
ascendancy in India have not been without their 
iniluencc in retarding steady liberal progress in the 
United Kingdom, 

CONCUiESS AOUIKYEMENTS. 

I have thus ventured, within the short time at my 
disposal, carefully to lay before you my views regarding 
the questions that have most engaged your attention and 
are likely again to come up for discussion. You may the 
better appreciate the spirit in which 1 landed upon your 
shores and in which 1 shall follow your debates. 

We may procee<l to our task with hope and confidence. 
Within the lifetime of a generation, you liave obtained 
what may be regarded as the first instalment of reform in 
the direction of the expansion and reconstruction of the 
Legislative Oounciis, which has cost other countries 
centuries of toil and effort. You have every reason to be 
proud of what you have achieved in other directions. \!ou 
must not be cooled by temporary discouragements, by the 
imfaitiif Illness of some, the want of faith of the many. 
Reform progresses like the steady rise of the tide through 
many an ebb and flow of the waves. Conident are we 
that through a.li. storm and cloud the sun of constitutional 
liberty will yet shin(3 with pure and beneficent effulgence 
upon your country. Let it be your individual car© to carry 

14 
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back fi'om these Congi'csses into every-day Hie asri every- 
day occupations true elevation of niind, belii^f in yoiU' 
future and your own power to mould yiair futun*, 'riu's 
future depends mure upon yoursidves than iipuii any 
political or fiiuinciai charges. Before all you musi niiti 
vate a spirit of generous toleration and of charity between 
class and class, atid creed ami creed. 

Considering the general advancement ot the world, from 
which no portion of its .surface ca.n be pernianmstly 
excluded, we liave every cause for encouragmm nt, every 
incentive to press forward, setting iio limits to the pussihio 
materia] and spiritual advanc.emetit of mankind. Never 
before were men and womeii so alive to their capabilities 
and to their res ponsituli ties towards each other, lic-t us 
advance together in ever-widening cumbinatioa.s, with ever- 
broadening hopes, labouring for the gocxl of ail. 

For oh ! it were a gallant deed 
To show before raaiikind, 

How every race and every creed 
Might be by love combined — 

Might be combined, yet not forget 
The foimtaiuiS whence they rose 
As, filled by many a rivulet, 

The stately Ganges flows. 

One of your sages ha,s compared the soul tfl* juun to a 
bird, and earthly existence to the period market! In' its 
flight through a room — out of the illiioitaldu iutf^ the 
iitnitable. By devoting ourselve.s to the good of otlK-rs, 
we can best occupy that brief space. The wise assiU'tion cd 
connrun rights is enlightened altiadsm, 

CONCLUSION. 

Here I britig to a conclusion this .‘ichlress, as, with the 
exception of a few sontence.s, 1 had prepared it in hclund 
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on t!ie oimsion* Sinc«tiien, I have landed In Inrliii, have 
seen some of „vonr schools and oollegoSj have lingered 
in the crovvded streets of your cities, have listened 
to the hutn of yoOv manufactures, have talked with 
your leaders, liave watched the sunrise and sunset on 
the plains where such a large proportion of jour 
population hardiy wring their living from the soil, 

I now somewhat retdisethe surpassing beauty of your land, 
i have met you herf3 face to face. How faint and weak, 
how inadequate the expression of my inmost feeJijjgs is 
what I have written and I'ead, apart from those family 
and national ties which to each one of us are the first of 
life’s hleswsings, the choicest gifts of Goih 1 regard this 
visit to India, this permission to take pa.rt in tlm proceed- 
ings of this August assemblage as the highest privilege that 
has ever fallen to my lot, one that cannot but profoundly 
influence my remaining years. Two convictions before all 
othens press themselves in upon me. The one, the great- 
ness of the iiiission of the United Kingdom in this land, 
apart from its inception and much of its historv. The 
other, that this Congress movement is t}\c necessary and 
logical outcome, tlie richest fruit of that noble mission of 
which wo English, Seoteh, and Irisli people sir mid be 
proud. You yourselves are taking up the work, Iho work 

which you and you alone can idtimately peid'ect- ** the 

eradication by direct friendly interC'Ourse of e.Jl possible 
vatre, ca.'eed tu' natib>iinl prejudices aiiumgst all lovtU'S of 
your cimuiry.” This is,, in truth, tiu3 greatt^st cfjmlnned 
peaceful edbrt tV>r t he go, >d of flm largest number of tho 


Eleventh Oongress—Poona— 1895 , 

Hon. SUHENDRANATH BANEHJEA. 

PKKSIDENTIAL DUTIES AND REBPOKSIBILITIES. 

Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen,— I, thank 
you heartily for electing me as President of thi.s Congress. 
I can conceive of no higher honour — no loftier tiaist- no 
more exalted dignity—thari that to widen you have 
summoned me by your united suffi-ages. The highest 
reward which in these days a public man may receive, next 
to the approbation of his own conscience, is the confidence 
of his fellow-countrymen. For him what higher tnark of 
honour or what nobler incentive to duty could there he 
than his election as the President of an assembly like this 
which is the non-official Parliament of his nation ? But 
great as the honour is, far higher is the responsibility 
which belongs to it. It is a part of the divine arrange- 
ment that where there is a pidvilege there is also a corres- 
ponding duty. Your President is not only your speaker ; 
he is something more. It is his duty to maintain oi’der, to 
regulate your proceedings and to facilitate the despatch of 
your business. Having regard to the magnitude of this 
assembly, this in itself would make a heavy demand upon 
the resources, physical and mental, of the strongest and 
the ablest among us. But your President has other dtitien 
imposed upon him. During the three days that the 
Congress is in session he is your spokesman, ycur orgaii, 
the right arm of ycur strength. He voices forth the spirit 
which animates you in your deliberations, the temper 
which guides you in the solemn and arduous task wliieh 
lies before you. One may well stagger at a responsibility 
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80 vast and so many-sided ; but your forbearance and 
generosity is the saving element in the situation. The 
moment you induct any one into the chair— the moment 
you install him in his office — from that moment yon 
accord him in an unstinted measure your sympathy and 
your support. You forgive him his fauits—you overlook 
his mistakes — you help him in his task — and you send 
him forth to his work, with your prayers and your bene- 
dictions. Lt has been truly remarked that the manner in 
which people conduct themselves at a public meeting is 
some evidence of their capacity for Self-Government. 
Judged by this test you are past-masters in the art. 
(Cheers.) For I know of no assembly more orderly in its 
conduct, more deferential to constituted authority, more 
firm in its adherence to its programme and yet withal 
more moderate in the e^j.pression thereof than these yearly 
gatherings of the National Congress. (Hear, hear.) Nay 
more, weak as your President may be, he and the Congress 
are supported by an unseen force of immense potency. 
The good wishes of the educated community follow us. 
They are present in spirit, if not present in body. They 
are watching our deliberations with intense interest. They 
pour forth their hearths prayer for the success of our work. 
{Loud cheers.) .■ . ... 

CONGKESS lilOVEMENT. 

I was noV a little amused and interested to read in 
an English newspaper the other day a statement to the 
effect that the women of my province had idolized the 
Congress, and that it had duly found its place i»i the Hindu 
pantheon. The fact iS: laid hold of by the writer as 
evidence of the superstition and ignorance of the people 
and their _ incapacity for representative institutions. I was 
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not aware that any responsible CongreKsmun harl ever 
asked for representative institutions for our women or for 
the masses of our people. However jtmch wo tnay love 
and respect our ladies, we do n<^t think they nro jot 
qualified for representative government. They ore 
even supposed to be qualified in England. Our demand 
is much more limited. We should be .satisfied if we fjhtain 
representative institutions of a, modified {dr‘iriudtu‘ For \ he 
educated community who by reason of their culture nml 
enlightenment, their assimilation of Engii.^i ideas an«l 
their familiarity with English methods of (jovernmont 
might be presumed to be qualified for such a. boon, but 
it would houseless to traverse the statement or the in- 
ference which is sought to be deduced froui it. It would 
be almost cruel to dissipate the little romance which lias 
gathered round our great movement. But this I will say 
on your behalf, that God or no God, whether the Congress 
has found a place in the Hindu pantheon or not, it is 
enshrined in the hearts of the educated eomniunity of 
India — it excites their deepest reverence, stirs their most 
earnest enthusiasm — it is the God cf their idolatry - -it is 
indissolubly bound up with and forms part and parcel of 
the life of New India. (Loud and prohmged chners,) 
CONGRISS SESSION AT POONA. 

In addressing you on this occasion it is impossible jud. 
to adverb for a. moment to the circumstance of the Con- 
gress being held at Poona. This is the first time 
the Congress assembles in this great historical city. It 
was purely an accident that deprived Poona of the honor 
of being the birthplace of the Congress. The first Con- 
gress was to have been held here, but. sickness broke out 
in the city, and the venue had to foe changed to Bombay, 
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But though depriv^^rl of thiB honor by an untoward arcB 
dent, your citizens and the people of the Deccan at huge 
have had a great hand in the up-building of the iJon- 
gress. Nearly two Cxantnries ago your ancestors built up 
an empire which contended witli Britain for Hupremacy 
in India. But those day. s of strife are past and gone. 
If war has its victories, peace al.so has her triumphs ; 
and this (Jongre.ss will remain to you and to those who 
have worked with you as a. monument of your energy 
and of your devotion to the country in these times, when 
the triuni pbs of peace are the rno.st enduring. 

LOCAL OONTHUVER.SIES -r-A OllfSTS AVEilTEI). 

It would be mere alfectotion on my p.‘ii*t were 1 to 
ignore these events vvhicih preceded the se.s.sion of the 
Congress at Poona, and which for a time at least filled 
the public mind of India with alarm and anxiety. I am 
a stranger to your local politics and your local feeling. 
I have no I'ight to judge. I have not the means to judge. 
Who am 1 that I should judge? But spectators some- 
times see more of the g.amti than the actual players. And 
this I will venture to say that tho.se who wei*e in favour 
of the Hocial Conference being held in th(i Pandal and 
those who weie oppo.sed to ife were all animated by. one 
common sentiment oi devotion to the (Jongu’css mov’e- 
ment. They differed in their methods, We who 
stand outside your local controveisies, while we 
sympathise with the deep-.seated convifdaons of all 
partie.s ami admire the noble sacrifice which the Becfretary 
of the Conference has made to restore amity ami concord, 
must ask jmu to exercise nmtual charity, ami forhearance' 
to forget and to forgive, a, ml to unite In one common effort 
to make this Congress, worthy of the Uapital of Maka- 
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TasUra,mA mi exnmpk t.. nl! ftitim- x I.. iiiis 

connection J. cMinofc iiclp wj -s.-iim' ul a.itnii.i 

tion at the conciliatory i>ttitmli*N.,suikii.fcl> .ii-playe.i l,y 
Mr. Justice Ilaiuile, Hwri-t ary .<f t'lf.Snaai ('nnlr!,'i,.e, «t 

a critical .stage in the iiMoiy (iMh ' ftuili.ivn •> ti uhirh f 

have referred. It iuert.-d a ■ri-i- nhi.'h ii.ii.'h( hau- 
proved di-sastroiw to the he.-t inteit.v.s nf tl., ('.aiur.■^s. 
The Congress owe.s u heavy debt irf gi.iiiiii.le t.i Mr. 
Jiifc'fcice Eanade. 

COSMOPOLITAK t" H A H Am ’.H h r Sill; m •> h I a H *s 
We caniiofc itbi'd t.t) Itavt* p. m » iifi Alii'iMly 

they U8 that it in Miitdii < .jlthnujih tht* 

presence of our Mahaiuednii ly « ahlrailii'ts 

the rstateuient, .Let ituot bch#Ufi thn * oui/ri’hH 

of one social party rather than timt jhMtfin . it the 
Oongress of iinitefi India, of »*iid yf 

Ohristians, of Parsecs and of Sikii’**, thu.'HM rJio Wfiulrl 
reform their social custoiiis ajcl wlivi vuatlii iHit;, 

Here ue stand up<.m ;i piatt*»nn hra* Isuv** .ill 

agreed to bury uui* social and leli^uioHN dilibr* and 
recognise the one common fact that of f.Lc 

same Sovereign and liung und< r flic Huitic tJ. \i*i ninr'iif 
and the same political ins! it ut ion*-, ft** h.nv cMiiniuiri 
rights and common grievatu-c^. Airl h*- li^tvc tMilcd 
forth this Congress into cxi.’^fcncc with i \i»'W to 
safeguard and extmid oitr rights and rcdii*'-*' our grnnanecH. 
What should wo say of a Facult) of I Her or'*' who fVII 
out, because though in petltct acci»ol u.’h ft? fho in'no 
ciples of their science, they could not a?4roo to flic 
age at which they should marry llivir ilui^iiiors, or 
whether they should remarry their witl,nvi-d 
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CONCatKSS ATO SOCIAL REFORM. 

The (Jongres.s has now been in exi.stenoG for elevi-n 
years. Wo have not as yefc got, a written constitution, 
though, [ hope, we slia,ll provide ourselves with one be- 
foie we sep.arate. But there has grown around u.s .a body 
of usagG.s, the unwritten customary law of the Congress, 
which govern our movement. .If there is one principle 
more than another, which is uniformly accepted, and uni- 
versally assented to, it is this— th.at, no m.atter what 
diflerences of opinion m.ay exist among as as regards reli- 
gious beliefs or social usages, they shall be no bar to our 
acting together in Congress— they shall not be permitted 
to interrupt the cordiality of our relatiotis as Congress- 
men. Never was the truth of this remark more strikingly 
illustrated than in connection with the agitation on The 
Consent Bill. Congressmen and Congress leaders arrayed 
themselves on opposite sides. Hir Romesh Ohunder 
Mitter, whose ill-health we all deplore, and who if he 
were better would probably have occupied the chair which 
I so unworthily fill, strenuously opposed the Bill ; our 
great leader, Mr. Allan Hume, was as strenuously in 
favour of It. Our politic.al opponents fanned the tlames. 
They looked forward to an approaching .schism. They 
were <li.sappointed. We rapidly clo.sed ,nu- ranks. This 
c()ntrovei'.sy took place in the early part of 1801 : the 
Congress of I8<)i imld at Nagpur wa.s as succes.sful a.s any 
of the previous Congresses had been. Ours is a. political 
and hot a .social movement ; and it cannot ho made a 
mutter of complaint .agaiast us that we are not a social 
orgiinissation any more than it can be urged against any 
of my lawyer Iriends that they are not doctors. Even 
in regard to political matters, such is our respect for 
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the opinions of minorities, so for bnrk ’ 

think it. was at the instance of j\fr. .Buii ui ' in , 

who once wits our PresWent and whose elevn ion o ■ 
Bench of the Bomliay High Court is ii matter at m. .mn. 

congratulation, a resolution was passed to t .< (1“ 

where there is practical unanimity among a class, mug 

in a minority in the Congress, that a cpiestion 

be discussed, it should forthwith be abandonea. W e « do 
show such great respect for the opinions oi ntheis i « 

at least an equal measure of consideration It a , le 

fcliey friends or be tliey otherwise, 

DISSENSION IN THE OONORF.SS 

There is special dan^gei* to wnicl^ nn oigauiz dit n, 
as ours, is expo.sed and which mu.st he guarded agahtst 
Inth6day.sof its infancy, when it is perseruU.d and 
reviled, the members stand fast together, their cohesion 
is great, and the compactness of the organisation is m 
proportion to the pressure of adversn circumstaiices 
brought to bear upon it. But when these days are ]Kist 
and gone, when the sun of prosperity begins to shim,, upon 
it, when the prestige of victory C(*mos to be associated 
with its honored name, when opposition has dwitidlcd 
down to the proportions of an occasional and lVc*l)le \>v(y 
test, uttered by some journalist who is not abri*asi. of the 
times and who has not perhaps forgotten his old love for 
the movement, then we are confronted witli the dangci 
of there being developed from within the seeds of di>sen* 
Sion and dispute. Relieve^from the pressure of adverse cii- 
cumstances, the cohesion of the members is apt to grow less, 
their enthusiasm to cool and the consistency of the organiza- 
tion to give way to the demoralizing influence of 


success. 
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I am sure we have not jet arrived at that fitag(\ W'e 
aie still exposed to the taunts and jeers of oui* opponeiHs 
we are still regarded as a set of impractic^alde people 

whose knowledge of all tilings, specially of finance, leaves 
much room for iniprcveinent. Onr progress though satis- 
factory, considering our opportunities and the short time 
vve have been in osiatence as an organisation, is insigni- 
ficant when compared with what we have yet to achieve 
before we reach the goal of onr aspirations, the promised 
land of equal freedom and of equal rights with British 
subjects, which has ever been the dream of Congress 
leaders, and which when realized will constitute, in 
the words of the late Sir Madhava Row, “ tho soundest 
triumph of British administration and a crown of glory to 
British rule.” Having regard to our acliieveinents in the 
past, the possibilities which unfold tlieinaelvos in the 
future, and the trust we have a-ssumed to .safeguard and 
extend the sphere of our rights, we should bo false to 
ourselves if we did not stand shoulder to slioulder, 
forgetful of all dift'erenoes, in tho one common endeavour to 
uphold the national interests as represented by the Con- 
gress. 

CONG BESS CONSTITUTION. 

This leads me to the question of the constitution of the 
Congress. Having regard to recent events we must accord 
to it the forefront place— the place of honor— in our 
debates. 1 have referred to the u.sages, the unwritten Iaw,of 
the Congress. It inu.^>e admitted that the time has come 
when we must cleaffy define these ii.sage.s, and accord to 
them the deliberate and authoritative sanction of the 
Congress. The need oi a constitution was felt very 
early in the history of our movement. We are fighting 
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a constitutional battle, and it was felt that we siioiud 
place our organisation upon a constitutional basis. Ho 
far back as the year 1887 at the Third besHi<ni of the 
Congress held at Madras, the very first resolution that 
was passed was a resolution appointing a C(U!nnittee to 
draft a set of rules to l>e laid before tlie Congress on the 
last day of its sitting. 1 will read to yoti the Reso- 
lution : — 

That a Committee be appointed consisting of the gentlemen 
marginally enumerated to consider what rules, if any, mav now be 
usefully framed in regard to the institution and working ol the 
Congress with instructions to report thereon on the ROth instant. 
In accordance with this resolution the Uoniniittee re- 
ported on the 30th December, and a resolution was passeil 
to the effect that the rules bo circulated to tiie Htanding 
Congress Committees who were to work on them so far 
as practicable, and to report thereon to the next Coti- 
gvess. Let me reproduce the text of the Resolution 

That the rules drafted by the (Committee appointed under 
resolution — stand over for consideration till next OongresH, hut 
that in the meantime copies he circulated to all Standing Congress 
Committees with the request that they will during the coming year, 
act in accordance with these rules so far as they may seem to them 
possible and desirable, and report thereon to the next Congress 
with such further suggestions as to them may seem meet, 

I regret to have to say that the matter was not report- 
ed to the next Congress which met at Allahabad 
and was nob considered by them. It was not 
considered till 1894 at the Madras Congress of last 
year. In 1893 wdien the Congress met at Lahoiv, 
a strongly-felt wish was expressed in favour of providing 
the Congress with a constitution vvithout fiirther h>ss of 
time. It was, 1 think, those good and sclf-sacrificirig men 
connected with the Anglo- Vedic College who urged upon 
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us the need of a consbitution. They pointed to their own 
great College as evidence of what might be done by 
organised eiibrt proceeding upon a constitutional basis. 
Nothing however was done in 1893. It was too late to 
discuss the question. In 1894 at tlie last Session of the 
Congress held in Madras, the matter was again considered 
when the following Resolution was passed : — 

That this Congress is of opinion that the time has come when 
the constitution of the Congress should be settled and rules and 
regulations laid down as to the number of delegates, their qualifi- 
cations, the loealities for assemblage and the like, and with this 
view the Congress requests the Standing Committee of Poona to 
draw up draft rules and eifculato them among the different 
Standing Congress Committees for their report ; these reports 
together with the draft rules and the report thereon to be laid 
before the next Congress for consideration. 

The Poona Committee have, J understand, at the last 
moment drawn up a body of rules which they have circu- 
lated to the Congress Committees, The Standing Con- 
gress Committees have not considered thest 3 rules and the 
reports are not before ns. I have not the 
smallest desire to excuse the Stat\ding Congress 
Committees elsewhere at the expense of the Poona 
Committee. They might easily have moved in the matter 
and appealed to the Poona Committee ; but they took no 
action — they slept over the matter. 1 think we must all 
share the responsibility of this tardy action on the part 
of the Poona Committee, We are never tired of remind- 
ing the Government of their broken promises. The one 
charge which we urge against the Government — which 
we repeat ad nauseam — which we reiterate in season and 
out of season, is that they have made large promises 
which they have only inadequately redeemed, and that tha 
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liieasurn ot* tlieii* perfoiauances fall shoiMi <>F the riseasure of 
their promises. xVre we not in nil rotjseienee johenuhle to 
the same charge ? We have more th.-ui once solemnly 
undertaken to provide the Congress with a c^nstituiion. 
More than once have we broktio this promise. Uiu* 
declarations are a dead letter. We have not carried them 
out. Biiti it is no use hunenting over the f>ast. Lot 
dead past bury their dead. Let us retrieve the mistakes 
at»d omissions of the past. Let us, before we separate, 
have n few well tlehned rules which will embody existing 
practice, and obviate future ditlicultics We may follow 
the precedent set by the lUjplras (kuigress of 1887 ; 
appoint w. Committee to fra, me rules on the first day with 
instrLictiur\s to report on or before the last flay of the 
Congress. We imed not circulate these rules to the bfcand- 
ing Congress Coiiunittees. That is the old plea for inaction. 
We shall not have ai,>y rules at all if we are to repeat 
the hapless expmimeuts of former years. Nor need our 
rules be like the laws of the Modes and^the Persians, rigid 
and inflexible, admitting of no change, no juodilkatifm. 
If we find any rule working badly, there i.s nothing to 
prevent our changing it. 1 caiaicstly appeal to you, 
brother-delegates, as a fellow-worker and an old Ciuigress- 
mau to apply yourselves to this task. It will he evidence 
of your practical wisdom, of your ready recogrdtion of 
public opinion, a,nd of your capacity to aalapt } ourstdves 
to the environments of your situation. A (jt)ngrfss with a 
constitution would be la.i' more potent for gfrod than a 
Congress without a constitution. A rt^presentative body, 
like the Congress^ orgauized upon ;l (^uustituiiiai.d basis, 
cannot long exist by the side of a, buivamo'atic Oovern- 
merit without rKiwerfully inlluencinj' it for 
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“All its hidden virtues shine. 

^ ^ * ■■ 

It gleams a diamond.” 

The forces were there; the materials \vere there ; 
they lay in shapeless masses. Tlie hour had come ; tluj uum 
were there. They communicated to them tin's Promethean 
spark, the celestial fire which made them iristincd. with life, 
and under their controlling guidance the Congress has 
developed into a movement fraught with nnspcaknbh*, 
blessings to generations of my countrymen yet uuhorn. 
The birth of the Congress had, indeed, been foreseen by 
the great men who had been a.ssodated with the Ai\gK)- 
Indian Government in the early stages of its progressive 
development. Macaulay, .speaking from his place in Parlia- 
ment on the occasion of the enactment of the Charter Act 
used language which had about it the ring of prophetic 
inspiration. 

It may be, said he, that the public mind of India may so 
expand under our system as to outgrow that system ; that our 
subjects, being brought up under good Government, may develop 
a capacity for better Government, that being instructed In European 
knowledge they may crave for European institutions. I know not 
whether such a day will ever come, but when it does come, it will 
be the proudest day in the annals of England. 

We have met to celebrate this day, the proudest in 
the annals of England and India. The National Congress 
is the outcome of those civilizing influences which Macaulay 
and his co-adjutors were instrumental in implanting in the 
Government of this country. It has a brilliant record. I 
will claim this for the Congress that ifc has not taken up a 
single question which it has not brought within the range 
of practical politics, or which it has nob brought nearer to 
solution. You took up the question of the separation of 
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atui execiibivfj functions. It has been declared to 
be a counsel of perfection l)y so high an autliority as Lord 
Dulfo'in. You look u[) the Excise question. In my 
Province, iri the more cu’o wded districts, the outsbills have 
been abolished. You agitated for the reform of tlm Police, 
fn my PiNivince a Poli(te Oomrnission was appointed, and, 
though the Poli(‘e remains very niucli what it was, I must 
say tint a gefuiine efibrt is being made b}^ the Government 
to give elfect to the recommendations of the Commission. 
You insisted in season and out of season upon the wider 
(‘mplnynumt of our countrymen iti the higher otlices of 
State. The Public Service Commission was appointed ; 
and, though [ (*annot congratulMte the Government upon 
the manner in which it has dealt with the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, as the otitcome of their delibera- 
tions, the maximum limit of age for the Open Competitive 
Examination was raised Last but not least, is the crown- 
i?jg triumph of the Congress in tlie recognition by the 
Government of the representative element in tlie reconsti- 
tution of the erdarged Councils. 

But the subjective triumphs of the Congress — ^its moral 
vicfcoi'ies — are even meu'e remarkable than its outward 
achievements. You have introduced a new spirit into the 
country. You liave infused a new enthusiasin into your 
countrymen. You have brought together the scattered 
elements of a vast and diversified population — you have 
welded them into a compact and homogeneous mass — you 
have made them vibrate witli the new-born sentiment of 
an awakened nationality — you have unified them for the 
common purposes of their political enfranchisement. Along 
witli the new-born impulse which you have thus com- 
municated, and which draws its inspiration from the 
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living examples of English greatiii<3ss, you have plact^l 
before your countrymen lofty ideals of public duty, 
which are slowly transforming the national character, im- 
parting to the flexibility of the East, the stamina, and the 
stability of the West. Above all, you liave taught your 
countrymen to glory in the British conr^cction, and to 
seek to perpetuate it not by submitting to invidious and 
irritating distinctions, but by claiming to participate in 
full in the rights of British citizenship. 

REFORM OF LEC4TSLATIVE COUNCILS. 

Hitherto we had placed the reform of the laigislative 
Councils in the forefront among our topics of discussioin 
Then came the Councils Act of 1892 which reconstituted 
the Councils and enlarged their functions. What is oiir 
attitude with regard to this Act ? x\re we satisfied with 
it and with the manner in which it is being woiked ? i 
am afraid we must answer the question in the negative. 
We regard the measure in tlie light of a cautious 
experiment which is being tried V)y the Govern- 
ment. Caution is an element of statesmanship. But 
caution carried to an excess — caution which is hut another 
name for timidity — is a mistake, and may even amounti 
to a blunder. We have no objection to the Goveriunont 
exercising due caution before it takes “ a, big jump into 
the unknown.’' Weighted with the sense c-f its great 
responsibility, the Government must look around before 
it makes an important departure from the lines of its 
ancient policy. 3dut what we complain of is that the 
experiment might have been tried under conditions, more 
favourable to its success, more consonant to the deidara- 
tions which were made in Parliament by statesmen on 
both sides of the House at the time of the enactment of 
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the measure. Mr. Gladstone looked forward to a living 
representation of the Indian people. Lord Salisbury was 
anxious that the machinery provided should give repre- 
sentation not to small sections of the people bat to the 
living strength and the vital forces of the whole coinmii- 
nifcy. Have these anticipations been realized by the light 
of accomplished facts ? In Bengal seven elected members 
represent the living strength and the vital forces of a 
whole community of 70 millions of people. The Councils 
have been enlarged, but in no sense so as to provide even 
a tolerably moderate representation of the people. In the 
United Kingdom a population of 40 millions is represented 
by 670 members. In Bengal, a population of 70 millions 
is represented by only seven elected members, or, if you 
like, by 10 members if you take the nominated non- 
official members to represent the people, or by 20 members 
if you take the whole Council to represent the Province. 
The result is that, the election taking place under a 
system of rotation, whole divisions are left unrepresented 
in the Council. Out of the 6 Divisions in Bengal at the 
present moment the Presidency Division, which is the 
most important, and the Cbota Hagpur and Orissa Divi- 
sions, are left out in the representation. 1 am aware 
that this is a faulty arrangement which might be rectified 
by luTYjping up the Divisions, as is done elsewhere, so as 
to enable the whole Province to take part in the elections. 
But is it possible under any conceivable arrangement, by 
any form of administrative manipulation, to secure in 
the words of Mr. Gladstone, the living representation of 
uhe Indian people, or, in the words of Lord Salisbury the 
representation of the whole community, and not of small 
sections of the people, without materially adding to the 
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strength of the elective element in the Councils ?■ I3ut 
we are confronted with a difficulty on the very threshold. 
Under Section 1 of the Indian Councils Act of 1892, the 
maximum number of additional members for the Go\’er- 
nor-General’s Council is fixed at 16, and the maximum 
number of additional members for the Legislative Coiiu- 
cils of Madras and Bombay is fixed at 20 ; and as re- 
gards Bengal and the North-Western Provinces tlieposi- 
tion seems to be still more unsatisfactory. The nun’ber 
of members for the Bengal Council is not to exceed 20^ 
and that for the North- Western Provinces is net to exceed 
15. Why in the Calcutta Municipality we have 75 
members to represent a population of 700,000 inhahitantSy 
and a much lesser number of rate- payers ; in the 
District Boards in Bengal, the number varies 
from 10 to 40. In some of our more important Mofussil 
Municipalities the number is more than 20 ; 
in most Municipalities having an average income varying 
from Bs. 10,000 to Bs. 20,000 a year, the number is fixed 
at 18. But here, in the representation of great Provinces, 
in their Legislative Councils, the number is never to 
exceed 25, and is often less. I am well aware of the 
difficulties of the Government. They must have a stand- 
ing majority in the Councils. They will say : 

It is all very well for you to raise these objections, lour 
Counsel is a counsel of perfection, we admit. But there are prac- 
tical difficulties in the way, which we, as practical administrators, 
must take note of. We must have a standing majority in the 
Councils. If we add to the elective element we must add to the 
number of nominated members. Tl}e requisite number of officials 
may not be available at the Presidency towns, or if available their 
fcppoiutmentto the Councils .may lead to serious administrative 
^convenience and may involve additional expensc—a matter which 
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is not to be overlooked in these days of poverty and itnpeeu- 
niosity. 

We fully admit the force of these objections. But 
the difficulties are really not insuperable. They admit of 
easy solution. The Grovernment need not appoint official 
members to the Councii, to secure a majority. There are 
plenty of people who, though non-officials, would, in this 
respect, serve them better than officials. The experience 
of public bodies, where officials and non-officials nieet for 
the transaction of public business, entirely confirms this 
view of the matter. In the Calcutta Municipality the 
proportion of elected members is two-thi!'ds of the entire 
body. The Government is in a hopeless minority. The 
Chairman is an official and is appointed by the Government. 
He is theoi'gan of the Government. Though in a minority, 
I have never known a Chairman fail to carry through any 
Resolution upon which he has set his heart. Whenever 
he wants it he has a majority. The experience of the 
District Boards in JBeiigal entirely bears out the same 
view. One-half of the members are elected, the other 
half are nominated. The nominated members are not 
necessarily officials. The Chairman is the Magistrate of 
the District. He holds the balance of power. He is the 
dictator of the situation. He rules the District Boards. 
In the Councils the position of the Government will be 
still more favourable. The President will be the head of 
the Local Government, his prestige will be great, his 
personality will carry immense influence ; and if the num- 
ber of members be materially increased a.s we suggest, 
though only one-half of theni should be nominated and 
among the nominated members there should be non-officials, ' 
the Government will still have a standing majority. 
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THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACT. 

I say once again that if the Indian (.councils Act is to 
be given effect to, in the spirit in which it was conceited 
by the distinguished statesmen who took part in its 
enactment, if it is to give to the people of India a living 
representation of the whole community and not of small 
sections of the people, the number of elected membc^rs 
must be sensibly increased ; at any rate discretion should! 
be given to the Government of India to incrense the 
number, subject to such rules as the Government may 
think fit to make in that behalf. This can be easily done 
by a small modification of Section 1 of the Statute oi 
1892. Such a measure would strengthen the popular 
element in the Councils ; but the Government wmihl also 
share in the benefits which it would confer. A. larger 
number of elected representatives in the Ooimcils would 
place the Government in touch with the real opiinon of 
the country. The voice that would be heard in the 
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pressure of m public opinion which will achuit of no delay 
or poSiiponcinent-.. You have your own experieru^<*. to 
guide you in the matter. You began the agitation for 
the reform of the CiuuKa'ls in 1885. In Bengal we began 
it earlier, and the (aincession was made to us, though not 
in complete accordance with our anticipations or our 
wishe.s, only so recently as 1892. In making the pi’esent 
demand we are encouraged hy the unquestionable success 
whicb ha.s so far .‘ittended tlie experiment whicdi is being 
tried. Sir diaries Elliott, speaking from his place as 
President of the Bengal l^egi.slative Council, thus bore 
testimony to the distinct accession of strength to the 
Council whi(?h the addition of the elective edevnent has 
secured : — 

1 am quite satisfied in my own mind that the exteiiHion of the 
Council has materially added to its strength, and to its popularity 
and to its power of doing good for the country. Of the Hoii’ble 
inember.s present, there are, I think, three whose term of office will 
come to an end befoi’c we meet next time and who may be re- 
elected or who may not. if they are re-elected, we shall welcome 
them back ; if not, wti hope w'e shall find in their successors, 
colleagues who are as generous and as zealous as they ha,ve been. 

INTERPELLATION IN LEC! ISLATIVl? (TlUNOrLS. 

The Councils have been reconstitutcsl, tuid their func- 
tions have been enlarged. The most important addition 
to the functions of tlu^ Councils consi.sts in conferring 
upon members the right of interpellation. We are truly 
grateful to the Government for this right. It is an in- 
estimable l)oor5. Xo Government which <lid not fee! 
strong in tlie strengCi fd’ conscious rectitude would ven- 
ture to (*onfer sucli a boon upon a foreign <lepoodoncy. In 
the dark days of the Second Empire in France, when ra- 
pres.sion was the. order of the day, the Henate ami 
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the Chamber of Deputies were deprived of thin 
right. 

It was the feeling of conscious rectitude that in the 
main led the Executive Council of the (jovernmetit of 
India to recommend that this right should hv, conferred 
upon Members of Council. Sir Charles Elliott has lot us 
into the secrets of his “ prison house.’’ He tedd us the 
other day from his place as Prcvsident of the Bengal fjcgis- 
lative Council, that Sir George Chesney argued in 
Executive Council that the Government had. nothing to 
■conceal. Lord Dufleriu urged that it would often help 
the Government to dispel false reports and to clear up 
misconceptions which were embarrassing to the adminis 
tration. Lord Dufferin never showed greater prescience. 
I will here only refer to two questions tdiat were asked 
in the course of this year. A few months back it was 
reported in one of the Anglo-Indian |;)apers of Calcutta “ ' 
the Indicm Daily News I think it was — that the Goverri- 
ment had it in contemplation to frame a new set of rules 
in connection with the OtHcial Secrets’ Act with a view to 
render these rules more stririgent in their operation. The 
report created a co\isiderable stir. Articles appeared in 
the newspapers; the DK)tivos of Governrnerit'wcre a.N|>ciH-(L 
A question was put in Council. The Chief Secretary re- 
plied that there was no truth in the report, and that the 
G-ovevninent did not mean to take any action in regaid 
to these rules. The misconception was removed ---the ex- 
citement disappeared. Take the other ease. Hoiuetime 
ago there appeared a very sensational account of a mur- 
der case at Chittagong in one of the newspapm-s, wlueh, 
if true, implied a grave reflection unon the Ineal 
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given, ami the conduct of tho offioials wan placed in 
its proper light. 

During the year now closing, ugly rumours were afloat 
to the effect that the Govenunent intended to restrict 
the right. There went forth a unanimous protest against 
the proposed restriction from tlie Indian Press and from 
such organs of Anglo-Indian opinion as sympathised with 
the legitimate aspirations of the people. There was not, 
indeed, tho shadow of a justification for the proposed 
restriction. Questions must always be more or losvS vexa- 
tious, To say that the questions were vexa-tious was to 
object to Tjhom, hecaiise they were questions. To say that 
the qiiestions put were too many was to ignore the 
obvious circumstances of the situation. The Councils did 
not piecb as often as might be expected — the 
opportunities for asking questions were limited, and they 
necessarih' accumulated in the hands of members. 

OFinCIAL ANJ) NON-OFFICIAL TESTIMONY TO THE EXElUaSE 
BY.lNmAxNS OF THE lilOHT OF INTERPELLATION. 

It is, imleeil, the unanimous testimony of officials and 
non-otficials that the right has been exercised in a- mtuiner 
that is creditable t<> the members and eouduitive to the 
public interests. Tiui* writer on Indian affairs in the 
Tmes^ a discriminating judge in these matters, thus 
observes : 

The {>racii«'al operation of the system indicatcH that the 
A^icerega,l forecast of its wau’king, from Lord Hi pen oinvards, was 
the correct one. The questions asked in the Supreme and 
Pro vin«a'{d I.cgisiature during the past two yeans cover the whole 
area of Indian administration and of the economic interest of the 
])e(q)le. With s('an*el\ an exception, they have tenchHl to a better 
undm-Htanding between the rulers and the ruled ; and in important 
instances they have furnished a valuable oppoHiiuity uf placing 
the iietual facts before the public. 
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With regard to the exercise of the right iis the Ih-ngnl 
Couacil, tlie saire writer thus boars ecjiially s;it isfacbiry 
testimony : — 

In a forward Province like Bengal, with ( 'alentia as its capita I, 
and a native Press extremely active it' not always aecin’itelv 
informed, the practice of interpellatioji has proved even mure 
useful. Tile Bengal Government has to deal with the i-hronie 
uniest arising out of the desire of the edueatecl classes to enj<j) aji 
evoi -increasing share of the higher posts of tlie Administration 
The piesent Governor of Bengal has recognized the iieec-^sit} of 
dealing with such aspirations in a spirit of fairness, ami indmul 
of generosity. Bir Charles Elliott has opened up the highm 
o ices of his Government to natives of India to an (sxtmiit never 
dreamt of by his predecessors. ‘ It is only the confidence whicdi 
Englishmen in India have in the practical sagmdtv and souihI 
common sense of Sir Charles Elliott as an evperieni.ed aihidnis- 
rator, writes the leading Calcutta journal ‘that indueiis them to 
retrain from regarding with siispieion the Iil)eral conecssions 
w uoh he has inaugurated, concessions whicli, as we have said, no 
other Government up to the present time has ventured to imitate.' 

u a ®®^tion of the Bengali Press by a curious mibapprehenKion 
demands that all offices for which the Public Service Commission 
eelaied natives to be eligible shall forthwith he Hlled bv a native. 

brefo "“""V Europe'an oilieors 

ettei qualified tor the individual post. It is, of course, misnitalile 

a overnment to enter into newspaper controversies, and 
pXalT'-l «>-haraoter becomes .alouree of a wido^ld 

member ofThe p"' I'T' ‘ “ distinguished Ilindn 

the opopral • put a (jiiestion whieh oinhodied 

eoLetil “d enabled the Ciovernnumt to 

From non-official let ns pass on to official testiinonv and 
he testimony which I am going to quote i.s that' of „„ 
ess exalted an official than Sir Charles Elliott. The late 
Lieutenantyovernor was a thorough -going offieial-.some 
wou pre ei to call him a typical bureaucrat. But at 
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any rate he was no mean judge of the matter. This w:».s 
what be said from his place as President of the hiengal 
Legislative Council : — 

1 think you will agree with me that the riisultH have nut 
altogether met the anticipations Avhieh we formed. Bornehow or 
other — it is difficult to say how - a sort of idea, has growm up in 
the public mind that an interpellation must necessarily be hostile, 
and that an Hon’ble member who puts an interpellation may be 
presumed to have a desire to heckle the Government or to expose 
its shortcomings in some way or another. 1 think it is most un- 
fortunate that such a feeling should have grown up. ft lias been 
due to criticisms which have been passed on the style of questions 
put not so much in this Council, as in the Comjcils 
of other provinces, and I think in many cases these 
criticisms, whether applied to other provinces or applied to this 
Province, have not been altogether reasonable or sympjitlietic. X 
certainly feel that I have nothing very much to complain of as 
regards the spirit with which interpellations have been put here, 
but I think that we might put interpellations upon a. 
better footing if it were thoroughly understood that the Govern- 
ment desire to deal with all the members of this Council as its 
trusted Councillors whom it wishes to associate witli itself in its 
policy, and to whom it wishes to impart the information which it 
possesses, 

Having regard to the testimony of the high authorities 
I have quoted, might we not ask for the removal of those 
restrictions %vhich seem to me to defeat the purposes of a 
beneficent legislation. In the House of Commons ^‘some- 
times when an answer has been giv^en, furthem que^stions 
are addressed to the Minister on the same subject,” appa- 
rently with a view to offer an explanation or remove a 
misconception. In the House of I.ords greater latitude is 
allowed in putting questions (Erskine May, Parliamen- 
tary Practice,” page 329). In the House of Lords when 
a question is put, the member putting it may make a 
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speech in explanation of the question, and by way ol 
preface to it. One of the objects which the Government 
had in view in conferring the right of interpellation was 
to afford opportunities for clear! up misconceptions with 
regard to the measures of Government and the (H)nducfc of 
officials. Looking i^t the matter from this staiidpoint, it 
seems to me that the object which the Government had 
in view would be best served by adopting the practice uf 
the House of Com moms'— -a practice which has beert suin'- 
tioned by the wisdom of ages. 

DISCUSSION OF THK BUDGET IN LEGISLATIVE COUAX'lLS. 

Under the Indian Councils Amended Act of 1892 not 
only have the Councils been partially reconstituted, but 
tlicir functions have been enlarged — the discus'^ion of the 
Budget has been allowed, whether it is proposed to levy 
any new lax or not. 'ITiis right, however, is to 1)8 exer- 
cised subject to an important reservation. Members may 
discuss the Budget — may make any observations they please 
— but they cannot move any Resolution in re.spect of any 
item in the Budget or divide tiie Council thereupon, 
This seems to me to be altogether a needless restriction, 
having T'egard to the fact that the Governme^hVte fl stamL 
ing majority in the Councils. If the n;on-official mem- 
bers were united to a man they could xubt carry any Reso- 
lution, if the Govei'nment was firmly^ rcsolv'ed to oppose 
it. I venture to submit that if,- there is one class of 
•questions more than another of which the repre- 
sentatives of the people any control, it is 

ffnancial questions. No taxatioii^^ without representation 
is the theory of modern civilise. Government. We do not 
ask the Government to Gus principle in the 

administration of the countL.v Wo Lrmw 
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it practicjii art;, and ifc cannot deal witii pHru*iph*s in 
the ahstnu^t. Every Political principle jnnst ht* tested 
by reference to the actual circumstances under whicli it 
k sought to apply it; but when, as in this case, the ac- 
ceptance of oiir recommendation can lead to no practical 
inconvenience but on the contrary is calculated 
still further to extend the immediate olsjects of the 
-Indian Ooinicils Act of 1892, and to add to f.hc pc^pularity 
of th.e aflr)iinistration, we feel that we stand on sure 
ground, and tliat we may appeal witli cofdidence to the 
(Government to adopt it. Englishmen ai'o our teachers. 
At their feet we have learnt those constitutional prirudples 
whicli have moulded the Oovernments, of (u’vilizcri worlds, 
and which we hope will one day be incor}>uratBd in the 
Government of this country. If there is one thing more 
than another which their constitutional liistory impresseB 
upon the Kiind of the reader, it m tdiis : the zealous 
solicitude which the English people show at every stage 
of their history to ensure to their representatives, and to 
them alone, the full and absolute control over the finances 
of the country. A money Bill becomes law when it has 
passed the House of Commons. The House of Loi'ds Inis 
no sort of jurisdiction over it. I find that in tlu^ Ctjylon 
Legislative Council there is no bar to a ujernhe^r moving 
any Eesolution on a financial (juestion, pi*ovided the 
previous assent of the Governor has been obtained tlujreto. 
A beginning might, indeed, be made upon the.so lines. 
If the Government hesitates to grant to our repiusenta- 
tives in Council the right cf moving .Resolutions on the 
Budget without some reservation, the (foncession may be 
made subject to the re.stricfcion to wh ieh I have referred, 
and which obtains In the Ceylon Legislative Cmindb 



THIS BUHGIST DEBATE — A FAROE. 

The quefsfcion of the Budget iDitaiuliy leads me to 
consider how our laws are made. A private meniljer 
may, indeed, introduce a Bill sulqect to leave hmug 
granted by Government. Practically, however, ti.e woi-k 
of legislation is left in the liands of the Government. 
It must be so, in this as in all other countries. So fa,r as 
the local Councils are concerned, if it is propijsed to intro- 
duce a Bill it is prepared by the Local Government in the 
Legislative Departtnent. It is then submitted to the 
Government of India, and the sanction of the Government 
having been obtained, it is introdiieed into the Council, 
In the Governor-General’s Council before a Bill is 
introduced it is submitted for the sanction of the Secretary 
of State. The result is that, whether a Bill is introduced 
into a local Legislative Council with the assent of the 
Government of India, or into the Supreme Legislative 
Council with the assent of the Secretary of State, the 
sanction of superior authority in each case operates in the 
nature of a mandate upon the somewhat susceptible miiuls 
of oliicial members. They vote in a solid phahuix. The 
amendments of non-official members have absolutely no 
chance. There is the mandate, express or implied. Tim 
Bill must be passed as assented to by the Government of 
India or the Secretary of State. Legislation under these 
circumstances becomes a foregone conclusion — the debate 
a mere formal ceremony — some people will call it a farce. 
(Hear ^ hear.) 

THE OFFICIAL MANDATE THEORY. 

But the theory of a mandate was never so broadly 
stated as it was last year by His Excellency tbo Viceroy 
and some of his official colleagues, on the occasion of the 
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ilebafca on the Excise Bill. Sir Henry Brackenbui'y, liie 
Military member, observed with the bluntness of a, soldier 
that in the matter of voting “ they were bound to obey 
orders given by proper and constituted authority.” 
Excellency the V"iceroy would not accord to members 
absolute freedom to speak and vote in the Council 
the measure they think best.” The right must be 
subject to an important (jiialification— they must recognise 
the responsiliility under which they exercised their righ 
in the Council. Hi.s Excellency went on to ob.sorve 
even Members of Parliament are nob free to act as they 
p!ea.se, but are distinctly subject to the mandate of their 
constibuente. This exposition of the theory of a manda 
from higher authority, to vote not in accordance with 
dictates of one’s own conscience, but rather in obedience to 
superior authority, elicited a strong protest in Council 
from Sir Griffith Evan.s, Mr. PheroKeshah Mehta and 
others, and I am sure you, too, will record your protest 
against a principle which if accepted would be fatal to 
independence of non-official Members of Council. Whether 
or not atembers of Parliament act under any mandate 
received from their constituents i.s a matter whioli 
need not discuss here. Members of Parliament are 
able to take care of themselves and their consciences, 
liie mandate theory is an old theory-it does not appear 
beiore 118 even in a new garb. After the I 
century, it is presenfp.d to us in the nakedness 
original simplicity. It formed the subject of a„ emphatic 
protest from Edmund Burke, one of the greate.st 
in English politics. His colleague in the repre.sentation 
of Bristol had raised the question, .and Burke replied in a 
letter which has found a permanent place in the political 
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^ literature of England, 

‘ letter to the Electors 

be laid before those 


1 will read an extract from his 
of Bristol, which might tittiijgly 
who take a diirerent view of the 


subject : — 

Authorliative instructions, vtundales issuc'd, wiiiolj the 
member is bound blindly and impUeitly to o])fc;y, to vote, and to 
argue for, though contrary to the clearest conviction of his judg- 
ment and con science— these are things utterly unknow!j to the 
laws of the land, and ^yhich arise from a faiidainenta} juistake of 
the whole order and tenor of our constitution. 

Yet Burke was a Conservative. He called. hinsMdf a 
Whig — but he was truly a Conservative st.ati'sm.an h.e 
was a Heaven -appointed Conservative — otu^ made s«’ by 
the hand of Nature. His sympatluos and leaniitgs were 
all distinctly towards the Conservative sidte of (fiusstior.s. 
In these days he would have taken his place in tim front- 
rank of Conservative leaders, only bis conservatism was 
not prompted by self-interest ; it 'was ten^ pared by 
philosophy and a love of country, rare among profes.sional 
politicians. Burke was the founder of modei*n cor.si'rva- 
tive philosophy. Confronted with the destructive forcc'^ 
of uhe French Revolution, his whole life was passed it^ 
reconciling the conflicting glements of ortler and progress. 
Lord Elgin is a Radical and a Home Ruler. It would 
almost seem that in this matter the Conseiu^atism of the 
last century was really more sound and progressive than 
the Liberalism of the present. It is remarkable that 
only a year before this exposition of the niamhite theory, 
a very different exposition had been heard of the .same 
theory in the Council Chamber of the Bengal Legi.shitive 
Council. It was on the eve of the enlArgeineid- of the 
Council. Popular constituencies were about to he formed. 
Mandates might be issued by these constituencies upon 
their representatives. To be forewarned is to be fore- 
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armed. Sir Charles Elliott took time by the forelock, as 
ha always did when he was in office, and warned would-be- 
represen tatives against the contingency of mandates being 
issued by th.eir constituents. Thus he observed from his 
place in the Bengal Oouncil on the 25th February, 1893 : — 

We are now on the eve of an important reconstruction of 
this Council the details of which are at present unknown. But we 
are aware that there will be a considerable extension and expansion 
of the principle of representation, and I think it very important 
tliat it should be understood to what extent and of what character 
the representation ought to be. I do not ventui'e to forecast what 
orders we may receive from the Secretary of State or from the 
Government of India on this subject, but I wish most emphatically 
to record my agreement with what has fallen from the Advocate- 
General, that, however much a Member of this Council may be a re- 
presentative of any Corporation, or of any interest, or of any body or 
Association existing in these provinces, he will, on his appointment 
as a Member.of this/'jouncil, act according to his lights and according 
to his conscience. His position ought not to be that of a delegate, 
and he ought not to be called upon to record his vote in accordance 
with the views of constituents whom he I’epresents, unless he 
heartily and personally agrees with them. 

Whose authority are we to accept, that of the Yiceroy 
or his late Lieutenant ? It is seldom that we find Sir 
Charles Elliott on the popular side. When he is with 
us, we may be quite sure that we have exceptionally good 
reasons for thinking that we are in the right. 

Somelmw or other, Secretaries of State, and before 
them the Bo«ard of Control, have been wedded to this 
mandate theory. They have claimed this right from time 
to time. The Duke of Argyle in a Despatch, dated the 
24th November, 1870, maintained that 

“ The Government of India were mere Executive Offieei’'s of 
the Home Government who had the ultimate power of requiring 
the Governor-General to introduce a measure and of requiring also 
all the official Members of the Council to vote for it.” 

The theory has, however, been always strenuously 
resisted by the independent Members of Council, and by 
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none more strenuously than by Sir Ilirnes P{*acock^ 
perhaps the greatest English lawyer who ever sot foot on 
Indian soil. He said : — 

He had always understood and ho still held, tliat the ofTioe of a 
Member of Council was a high and honourable one : but if he 
believed that the constitution of this Council was such that its 
members wei'e bound to legislate in any manner that either the 
Board of Control or the Hououra))le Court of Direc-tors might 
oideij he should say^^that instead of being a high, and honourable 
office, it was one which no man who had a regard fur ids own 
honour and independence could consent to hold ; Vor his own pait 
he would state freely and without hesitation that he- would rather 

resign his office than hold it on that tenure He believed that 

the trust and duty committed to every Member of the. Legislative 
Council was to act according to his own judgment and coo** 
science. - . ■ 

India’s financial position. 

If your Legislative Councils are an important matter 
for your consideration, your finances form the back-bone 
of your administration. Tell me, said John Bright in 
substance, in one of his speeches, what the financial condition 
of a country is and I will tell you all .about its Government 
and the condition of its people. The financial test is the most 
crucial. Judged by it our position is truly deplorable. 
It is no ejcaggeration to say that the financial position of 
India is one of ever-recurring deficit, and of evor- 
incroasing debt. I should be sorry to say one word which 
would convey to the mind of any one an exaggerated 
notion of the difficulties by which the Government of 
India is surrounded. Let there be “ Naught extenuate 
or aught set down in malice." But I think I am strictly 
within the limits of truth when I say that, so far as our 
financial position is concerned, debt and deficit reprwenb 
the order of the day. Let me ask you to follow me as 
I rapidly glance over a few facts and figures in connec^tion 
with the financial history «f the sixty years from 1834 to 
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1804. During this period you have bad 84 yearn of defieifc 
amounting in round numbers to 83 crores of rupees, and 
26 years of surplus amounting to 42 crores of rupees in 
round numbers, with the net result that you iiave a net 
deficit of about 41 crores of rupees, which makes an 
average of deficits of something over sixty-fivo lakhs of 
rupees per year. Our debt kept pace with our deficit. 
They are twin sisters which march apace. It must ha so 
in the nature of things. An ever increasing deficit must 
produce an ever-accumulating debt. Daring the same 
period the Public Debt increased from 2(> crores to 210 
crores ; and 42 crores of this amount were incurred within 
-the last ten years. If we are not bankrupts, at any rate, 
we are on the high road to it. If an ordinary individual 
found that his expenditure was steadily increasing, that 
income was not increasing in the same proportion, that 
his resources were strained to the utmost, and that liis 
debt was fast accumulating, he would fuel that he was 
perilously near bankruptcy. But I suppose Governments 
are not like ordinary mortals. They do net participate in 
the common feelings and the common failings of oiu* 
ordinary human nature — and hence the optimism of our 
rulers. 

3XGREASE OF MILITARY EXPEX3>ITUKE. 

■What is it that lias brought the country to its present 
deplorable financial position ? The answer must be that ifc 
is in the main the aggressive IMilitaiy policy of the 
Government. The depreciated rupee has much to answer 
for; it is responsible for many sins of omission and com- 
mission, but it is not wholly nor even mainly chargeable 
with the present financial embarrassments of the Govern- 
ment. Sir Auckland Colvin in a recent article in the 
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Nhietemth Cmiiury observes that the inerenso of Iiuliai^ 
expenditure from 1883-84 to 1892-93, amounting to about 
11 crores of rupees, was due to three causes, and he regards 
the Military charges as the first and the foremost of these 
{mds page 873, The Nineteenth Century for Kovember),. 
In the course of the same article he observes : — 

There can be no impi'ovement in Indian finances so long as- 
Indian revenues are depleted by tiie claims of frontier extciiHion,. 

; or exposed to the risk and recjuirements of war. 

• Fall in. the exchange and the abnormal activity in 

the State construction of railways on a gold basis, when 
j the exchange value of silver is rapidly falling, are, in the 

I Opinion of Sir Auckland Colvin, the other and less effective 

■ cause of this increased expenditure. Sir "William Harcourt 

[ in the course of a i-ecent debate on Chitral held that the 

f additional Military charges ^vere among the elements 

5 which have disorganised Indian finance. Let me quote 

his words : — 

I The question of the ability of India to bear a burden of this 

I ' character is a very serious question. We all know, with refer- 

ence to the expedition to Afganistan that there was a 
large addition made some yeans ago to the Indian Army, aii^ 
that addition to the Army was among the elements which have lecl 
to the finaneial difficulties of India. 

The British Committee of the National Congress took 
substantially the same view of the matter. In a Note 
which they circulated they held tliat it was not exchange 
so much as the increase in Civil and Military expenciitiira 
which was responsible for the financial diific.ulties of the- 
Government of India. Sir James Westland accused the 
Committee of having committed ‘‘a gigantic blunder/ 
The Committee came back to the attack and ohowed that 
their mistake w^as not a huge blunder, and that it was due 
•to the system of accounts sanctioned by the authority of 
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the Indian Finance Department, over which Sir James 
'Westland presided, Tlie}’- further pointed out that ‘‘ the 
•expenditure on the Civil and Militar}^ Services exhibits the 
large increase of R<. 8,54,346 apart from any increase in 
•exchange. 

It is not then exchange — it is not some economie 
monster over which tlie Government of India has no 
control and which cannot be disposed of by the closing of 
the Mints — that is responsible for the present deplorable 
•condition of Indian finance. It is in the main the Military 
policy pursued by the Government which has brought us 
to our present position. The Military charges have 
steadily increased. At the time of the Indian Mntitiy 
with an army of 240,000 men, the Military expenditure 
of the country came up to 11 crores of rupees. In 1864 
with a reduced army the expenditure w«s 14 crores of 
rupees. In the meantime the amalgamation scheme 
between the Indian Government and the War Office 
had been carried out — that contract had been entered 
into, which, in the felicitous language of tlie late Mr. 
-Fawcett, was a contract between a dwarf and a giant, in 
which of course the dwarf went to tlie ^vall. In 1884, 
with an army of 189,000 men the expenditure came up 
to 17 crores of rupees; in 1895-96 it is 20 crores of 
rupees exclusive of exchange. In March 1885, Sir Auk- 
iand Colvin, speaking from his place as Finance Minister, 
estimated the net cost cf the Army (exclusive of ex- 
change) at 150,000,000 of rupees. This amount heconsi- 
•dered to be about the normal expenditure in India and in 
England. If we add another crore of rupees (excluding 
exchange) for Military works, not taking into account 
special defence works, the net Military expenditure may 
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be fixed at 16 crores oi rupees. 
20 years this noriual expenditure 
move than 50 erores of rupees, 
rouffh details : 


Afghan 

Annexation of Upper Burma 
lnerea.se in Army (9 full years.) 
Expeditions, Increased Ex- \ 
•penditure, Oecnpation of ? 
Upper Burma, etc. ) , 


eniTRAL EXPEDITION. 

Tiiis policy, so disastrous to the financial interests of 
India, is being followed by our rulers with unabated zeal ; 

tlie most recent illustration of it is aflbrded by the 
annexation of Cliitral. The expedition to Chitral was 
condemned by tlm Indian Press with singular unanimity* 
But whatever ju.stidcation there might have been for the 
expedition, there is fibsoluteh' none for the permanent 
occupation of the country. In the proclamation issued by 
the Government there was a distinct promise that %vhen 
the object of the expedition had been attained, the forces 
would be withdrawn. I quote the exact words of the 
Proclamation 

The sole object of the GoTernment of India is to put an end to 
the present, and to preyent any future, unlawful aggre.s.sion on 
Chitral territory ; and as soon as the object has been attained the 
forces will be withdrawn. 

Thus was a solemn declaration made before all India 
that after the object of the expedition had been attained, 
which was the relief of the beleaguered garrison and the 
protection of Chitral against any present and future 
ti*oubles, the Army \vould be withdrawn, I must express 
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mj unqafdified surprise that with this cledai*atioii ])erore 
to the faithful observance of which tiie honour of the 
Government was pledged, the Government of India with 
Lord Elgin at its head, should have unanimously recom- 
mended the occupation of the country, I desire to place 
the moral consideration in the forefront ; that 

which is morally indefensible cannot be politically ex- 
pedient. {llear^ hear.) Politics divorced from morality is 
no politics at all {Cheers) ; it is political jugglery of the 
■worst description. It is not for one moment to bo sup- 
posed that the serni-civiiized races, who have thus been 
treated, whose forbearance and neutrality was secured by a 
promise made to be broken, are insensible to the binding 
character of a moral obligation. {Hear, hear.) They will 
feel the wrong and the insult ; they will brood over the 
injustice, which, in the words of Carlyle, never fails to 
revenge itself with compound interest.” (//car, hear,} 
What explanation has the Government of India to offer in 
support of its policy ? I have not heard of any, except 
the halting and lame defence that was put forward by the 
Prime Minister from his place in Parliament. The an- 
nexation was sought to be justified on grounds of moral, if 
not of physical strategy. It was said that if the troops 
were withdrawn and the country was abandoned, it would 
involve loss of prestige and produce a detrimental effect 
upon the minds of the tribes. It seems to me, with all 
deference, that the Prime Blinister’s moral strategy is very 
much wide of the mark. Moral strategy inconsistent with 
moral principles is a very poor sort of strategy, {lleav^ 
hea'i\)li tlie tribes are Jiuman beings— I suppose they are— 
{Icmyhter) with human instincts and feelings, tii is breacdi 
of a solemn promise will have a disastrous efiect upon 
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their minds, Ifc will have a far more detrimental effect 
than what might be supposed to be produced by the alleged 
loss of prestige, consequent upon the withdrawal of the 
troops. It will alienate their sympathies and convert them 
into discontented allies or open foes. If this be one of 
the objects which is sought to be attained by tlie new code 
of moral strategy, I have nothing to say to it. 

CniTRAL EXPEDITION IN ITS FINANCIAI^ ASPECT. 

But wliat about the financial aspect of the question. That 
is the consideration which presses most upon us. From 
this point of view its gravity cannot be over-estimated. 
When th.e expedition started last summer, it w'as stated, 
confidently stated, that 15 lakhs of rupees w'ould suffice to 
cover all expenses. Wise men shook their heads. Btit all 
doubts and misgivings gave way for tlie time at least, before 
the positive assurances of the Government and its organs 
in the Press. Have these confident predictions been 
fulfilled ? How many fifteen lakhs of rupees have been 
spent upon the expedition, it is difficult to say ; but this 
ludicrously low estimate serves to indicate the want of 
foresight which is sometimes displayed by the Financial 
Department in dealing with estimates. In India the 
public memory is notoriously short ; but we have not yefc 
quite forgotten the story of the missing four crores which 
had disappeared amid the mountain-passes of Afghanistan, 
and which the Financial Department was at its wit’s end 
to discover. The estimate was fixed at 15 lakhs of rupees, 
but the expedition, it is believed, has cost nearly two 
crores of rupees ; and the further question occurs — will not 
the occupation of Ohitral involve an addition to the 
Indian Army and to the already excessive Military ex- 
penditure of the Empire ? Mr. Balfour in the course of 
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the rlisciiasion which took place in the House of Commons 
in September last, gave tiie assurance that there would be 
** no addition to the Indian Army/' 

“ The Indian Government inform us eategoricall}^,” he went on 
to observe, “ that the existing body of troops in India would 
suffice to meet every necessity. The garrison force in Gilgit will 
be diminished ; 4here will bo re-distribution of troops, but no 
addition will be required.” 

The obvious retort to which the explanation is liable is 
that if Chitral could be occupied without any addition to 
the forces, the Indian Government had at its disposal an 
overgrown Army in excess of the requirements of the 
country. However that may be, can we rely upon this 
assurance ? Can we rely upon the ever-slnfbing phases 
of Central Asian politics? We will not say that the 
Government will deliberately cbpart from an assurance 
thus solemnly given, but the Government may be driven 
into a position, by reason of the occupation of Chitral, 
which may compel the Government to add to the Army 
and the Military expenditure of the Empire. It is im- 
possible to say what may or may not happen in Central 
Asian politics. A forward movement on the frontier 
involves the Government in indefinite responsibilities 
which it is impossible to foresee and calculate upon with 
confidence. Thus observed Lord Lawrence many many 
years ago : — 

We foresee no limits to the expenditure which such a move 
<a forward move) might require ; and we protest against the 
necessity of having to impose additional taxation on the people of 
India, who are unwilling, as it is, to bear such pressure for 
measures which they can both understand and appreciate. , . . our 
true policy, our strongest security will be found to be in the 
contentment if not in the attachment, of the masses . . in hus- 
banding our finances and consolidating and multiplving our 
resources. , ' . ' - 
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THE FEO.VTIElt EOUCr. 

Times without number have we in ConKress nssamblp.i 
• del the guidance of my esteemed friend, Mr Wncha’ 

^ C» taow .„g.of o..,, 

fo the public good, protested against the extraviumnt 
Military expenditure of the Government. Tl,e tlovern 

Z ZZ aT;' f-“tiei, by 'which' ;; 

defend!' '• of beim- 

dettnded against a foreign invader than n f *• , ■ f 

is not scientific. Bu* os nT ,\r 
in a littU 1 1 /’ Colonel Hanna Jia.s pointed out 

in a little book on frontier policy which T wo dd lii-o L 
recommend to van i- i ■ «oma jike to 

definite What i-’ . ' scientific is fixed and 

to-inm.!. A i rS t 

receding in the d Ltt r' ^ constantly be 

advance towards it. LTml'Ll the T 

in your„a.me th.t ^ ^cvernment of India, 

Russian invasion ‘L,M— 

mountain 

found in the w discovered, „or is it to be 

lies deep in th8°g!!teL 

people. If India is loyal and grateful t*"" 

common sentiment of Lvotion to Brit’ T * 

iu its defenoA Tn-l* • I'esolved ta 

the efforts of tV ’ ' T ^ barrier which will defy 

n foreign invader bein., "t ^^I'ere have you heard of 
« united people and ^^e efforts of 

countless as tL’stars of hi- ^ oui^elves, as 

the tonds of the sea T b multitudinous as 

vasion since the d" vs of r 

have not come Thev ne ^ ui ^ ^1'® Russians 

■ will come; a„d if they do 
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tjornc, and if India in loyal and united, then they will find 
behind the serried ranks of one of the finest armies in the 
%vorld the multitudinous races and peoples of India united 
as one man ready to die for the Sovereign and in the 
defence of their heartlis and homes. But I am bound to 
add that the Government is alienating the sympathies of 
the people by wasting their resources upon these frontier 
wars. The commonest domestic improvements are starvetl, 
the most urgent domestic reforms are postponed tlirough 
want of funds. But when it comes to a question of 
granting a subsidy to some frontier clnef, or embarking 
upon some frontier expedition, or entertaining the son of 
a Prince wlio has been useful to us in frontier politics, 
then our Government is as rich as the richest Govern- 
ment in the world. 

But we are in excellent company in condemning the 
forv/ard policy wliich is now in the ascendant in the 
Councils of the Government. Some of the most distin- 
guished statesmen who have adorned the annals of modern 
Indian history, one of them intimately acquainted with 
frontier affairs, to whose foresight the salvation of the 
empire was due at a critical time, have repeatedly warned 
the Government to confine their attention to within their 
own dominions, and to devote themselves to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the people. This was what Lord 
Lawrence wrote: — 

Taking every view, then, of this great question— the progress 
of Russia in Central Asia, the effect it will, in course of time, have 
upon India, the arrangements which we should have to make meet 
it— I am firmly of opinion that our proper eour.se is not to advance 
our troops beyond our pre.sent border, nor to send English Offieers 
into the different States of Central Asia, but to put our own house 
in order by giving the people of India the best government in our 
power, by eonexliating, as far as practicable, all classes, and by 
consolidating our resources. 
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^ Lord Lawrence’s advice was “ to put our liouse in or- 
aerby giving ^he people of India, the best form of 

classes. The same views, it not expressed in the .same 
words, were shared by a host of other eminent .statesmen 
anc so d.ers, among whom I m, ay mention the names of 
Lord Canning, Lord Mayo, Lord Nonth brook, Sir Henry 
Oman, Sir Henry Durand, Sir William Muir, and Jt 

Sindf ’ f'^' Mansfield, afterward.s Lord 

Sandhurst, the father of your excellent Govermn-. 

Expensive military programme. 

Are these ideas to be regarded o.s old-fashioned and 
ntiquated ? Have circumstances so changed as to call 
for a complete cuange, and not only a change but an ab.so- 

IthTeT ^■"^‘^^vity associated 

thbk so I -ot 

^ . The cucumstances connected with the border 

ities have perhaps undergone some change, but not 

Pdiri'^r'""!" ^ spiHted frontier 

policj, leading to a sensible addition to the Indian Army 

and to numerous petty little wars which have completely 

(bsorganised our finances. The Sitfila Army CommissioJ 

which submitted i,s RepoH. in 1884 recogniJTs 

Indian Army. The Commission considered the 
y, such as It then was, sufficient for all purposes of 
ffensive and defensive operations. Whafc is it the^n that 
has brought about this change-this radical and ’fundlmef 
tal change in the policy of our rulei-s ? It was the Peni 1 K 
.ndtatwhieU up... ‘ 

nd plunged the country into an expensive Military pro- 
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the verge of bankruptc3^ was immediately followed by 
the adaition of tbiity- thousand men to the Army. As 
Sir Auckland Oolvin has observed, what were oiir rulers 
to do with such a fine and splendidly organised Army if 
they did not occasionally indulge in the luxury of a fron- 
tier expedition, at the expense of the Indian taxpayer ? 
In all conscience the temptation is great ; and the late 
Sir William Mansfield, afteiavards Lord Sandhurst, went 
so far as to observe that the real cause of the agitabion 
set on foot in his time for an aggressive policy “ was 
what might be styled Brevet Mania or K. 0. B. Mania 
rather than Eussophobia.” 

INDIAN FINANCE AND THE HOME CHANGES. 

In dealing with the question of Indian Finance the Home 
Charges loom largely in view. They have gone on steadily 
increasing. In ten years they have risen over 30 per cent; 
In 1882 they were Ks. 17,366,000. In 1892 they were 
Es. 22,911,000. They have been the subject of adverse 
comment by the successive Yiceroy. Cliarges are thrown 
upon us which should be borne 'by the Home Treasury, or 
in respect of which there should be an adjustment between 
the Home and the Indian Treasuries. Charges are thrown 
upon us, which, or chaiges simiLar to which, in the case 
of the free and independent Colonies, are borne by the 
Horae Government. We paid £500,000 for tlie construc- 
tion of the India Ofiice in London. The Home Govern- 
ment paid £100,000 for the construction of the Colonial 
Office m London. Can anybody tell me why the Colonial 
Office cost £100,000 in the construction and the India 
Office • £r)00,000 ? Did it make any difierence that 
the one was paid for out , our money and the 
other out of the money of the English taxpayer. 
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wao eau look affcer his purse and ran eon 
expenditure ? But let us proceed. We pay 
of the India OlJice in London aniountin 
year. Tlie Home Oovernrnent pays 
Colonial Office in London 
the maintenar.ee of the Chinese I 
year for the Persian Legation 
in Turkish Arabia a 
amounting to Rs. 1,72,360, 

Indian revenues. 


ti'ol the public 
'all the cdiarges 
■5 to ,-e2:j0,000 a 
£41,0'00''" .for V'tlie' 
,We pay «€ 12,500 a:" year for.' 
^jegation,, and .£7,:0;00,.a' 
The eOvSt oi the Residency 
nu of the Consulate m BagdacC 
is entirely paid from' the : 
as if Lngland in her Imperial relations 
was in no way interested in their rnaintenuiice. Is not 
Bagdad one of the headquarters of Central Asian politics— 
the focus of intrigue in that part of the world ? And is 
not England interested in the maintenance of the Consulata 
there ? 

* The economic aspect of this question is not to be 
overlooked.- England does not levy any direct tribute 
upon India. But these Horne Charges operate ia 
the nature of a tribute. As Sir George Wingate 
very properly observed many many years ago in connection 


U in the country from ^vhieh they are raised are 
1 their effect trom^taxes raised in one country 

* * ’i. constitute no mere 

lortion ot the national income from one set of 
.r, but are an absolute loss and extinction of 
drawn from the taxed country. 

barges constitute a serious drain, and add 
’Casing poverty of the country. But it is 
I the old complaint. We must be prepared 
rfinite proposals in this connection for the 
f Government. I cordially endorse the 
s been put forward by a writer in t.lm 
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columns of Indicia to the effect that the Home Government 
should bear a portion of the Home Charges. I trust the 
Royal Commission now enquiring into Indian Expenditure 
will see its way to make a recommendation to that effect. 
This would be nothing but fair and just, and what is 
due to the interests of India. 

India’s shake in fighting for the empihb. 

We have fought the wars of England in the pavSt with 
our blood and treasure. In the Abyssinian Expedition, 
it was we who fought and bled; it was the Indian Govern- 
ment which spent its treasure and sacrificed the lives of 
its brave soldiers. It was your Bombay troops who, in the 
somewhat pompous language of Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, 

planted the standard of St. George on the heights of 
Rasselas.” In the Afghan wars in Lord Lytton’s time 
India bore the entire expense, save and except a sum of 
five millions sterling, contributed by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Crovernment. 

In Central Asian Policy, a policy in which India alone 
is interested ? Does it not affect the Imperial relations of 
England as a great Asiatic, and even as a great European, 

power? It is true we are interested — largely interested 

but we are not solely and exclusively interested. Why, 
then, should we alone be required to pay towards the pro- 
motion of schemes and projects, of wars and negotiations, 
of commissions and entertainments to Royal Princes 
which are due to the requirements of Imperial 
policy? When many years ago, I think it was 
in the sixties, the Sultan of Turkey was enter- 
tained at our expense, the Government stated in reply to a 
question that the money had been paid out of the Indian 
Treasury, as it was believed that the entertainment 
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would be gratifying to the Mahomedan subjects of Her 
Majesty. Js it proposed to justify on the .same principle 
the entire burden of the Has.arul]a entertainment being 
thrown on the Indian Exehefiuer ? No e.N:pl.ination has 
been given on this score, though Sir William Wedderburn 
pressed hard to bring .about a division of the expenditure 
between the two countries. Sirdar Nasarulk went to 
England ns the guest of tlie English people— and at the 
invitation of the British Government. If there was any 
policy underlying this personal matter, it was one solely 
prompted by the exigencies of England's Impeiial position. 
If so, was it just and generous for a great and rich Govern- 
ment like th.at of England to saddle a poverty-.stricken 
country like India with the entire cost of the entertain- 
ment? It is a small matter. But if in a paltry afiair 
like this, there is an utter absence of the spirit of fairnes.s 
and of a desire to do strict justice in dealing with the 
finances of an unrepresented dependency, what may we not 
expect in matters of greater moment ? {Chem.) 

apportionment op home charges. 

The app'ortionment of the Home Charges between 
England and India would not only be just, but is desirable 
from another point of view. At the present moment 
nobody seems to be responsible for Indian finance. In the 
felicitous language of the late Mr. George Yule, whose 
memoiy this Congress holds in high honour, India was a 
trust committed by Providence to the care of Parliament. 
Parliament has thrown the trust back upm Providence. 
In the Indian Legislative Council the debate on the 
Budget is more or less academic in its character. The 
members cannot move .any resolution in respect of it. In 
Parliament the Indian Budget is introduced at tlie fug-end 
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of the session, and is discussed before empty beiiches. No 
English Minister would dare to deal with the English 
Budget in this way ; but if the English Treasury made a 
contribution to the Home Charges, we may be quite sure 
the British taxpayer would insist upon a scrutiny as to 
how the money was spent, and the British Member of 
Parliament, now usually so apathetic with regard to Indian 
afikirs, would be responsive to the call of his constituents. 
The real and genuine, and not the mere nominal, control 
of thfc? English Parliament would thus be secured. This 
would be an advantage worth having,' for we have 
unstinted confidence in tlie justice and generosity 
of the British people and their representatives in 
Parliament. 

POVERTY OP INBIA. 

The poverty of the masses of our countrymen has 
been the theme of endless discussion here and elsewhere. 
We know what the views of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji are. 
He holds that the average income per head of the popula- 
tion in India is Rs.20, against Lord Cromer's estimate of 
ils.27 a year. Whether it is Rs.20 or Rs.27 per head 
makes no difference. It is striking evidence of the deplora- 
ble poverty of the masses of our population. If you 
compare the economic condition of the masses of our 
people with that of more fortunately situated countries in 
Europe^ this truth forces itself upon our attention with 
painful impressiveness. Lord Cromer is my authority. 
Lord Cromer, then Sir Evelyn Baring, gave some figures 
in 1882 which throw a lurid light upon the economic 
condition of oui people. The average income of the popu- 
lation per head in Great Bntain was estimated by him at 
£33 a year ; in France it was £23 ; in Turkey, which is 

17 
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^''That the masses in India are poor, very poor; that oar 
administration is an expensive one ; that money is often wasted in 
enterprises like the Chitral imbroglio, and that in various direct- 
ions, without administrative injury, economy and retrenchment 
might be enforced.” 

INDIAN POVERTY AND THE SALVATION ARMY. 

I am glad to find that the Salvation Army have had 
their attention prominently called to the poverty-stricken 
condition of oar masses. With an all-comprehensive 
philanthropy which does honour to their Christianity they 
have not forgotten the Indian poor. Their scheme for the 
reclamation of the submerged tenth will include our sub- 
merged fifth. Their scheme for Indian peasant-settlements 
is well w^rth consideration ; and, whatever we may think 
of its details, our sympathies must go forth on behalf of 
a project, so noble, so generous, so full of the spirit of true 
Christian charity. 

IMPORT DUTIES ON COTTON GOODS. 

Upon this miserable income of fis.27' a year, the 
native of India has to pay a tax of 5 per cent., while the 
Englishman with an average annual income of £33, pays 
only a tax of 7| per cent. The furthest limits of taxation 
have, indeed, been reached. The import duties on cotton 
goods, which had been abolished in Lord Eibon's time had 
to be re-imposed to meet the exigencies of an impecunious 
Government. This was an extreme step which no Govern- 
ment anxious to secure the votes of Lancashire would take 
except under a sense of supreme and imperious necessity. 
That the duties should have been re-imposed is evidence of 
the financial crisis to which the country has been reduced. 
The duties are not meant to be protective ; they never 
were protective in their character. They were levied for 
© venue purposes ; they are now levied for revenue. There 
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is not a more earnest advocate oF Free Trade than Mr. 
Gladstone. He was a Member of the Government of Sir 
Robert Peel when the principles of Free Trade were Ln’ 
the first time recognivsed by an English Government in the 
administrative measures of the country, Air. Gladstone 
strongly opposed the partial repeal of these duties in Lm-d 
Lytton's time, on the ground that if they militated against 
the principles of Free Trade, the financial condition <4‘ tin* 
Government was an essential element in the consideration. 
From bis place in Parliament he thus denounccMl the 
repeal of the duties : 

What an invidious, almost odious, picture of inerpiality we 
exhibit to the millions of India. The Free Trade doetrincH that wo 
hold so dear, that we apply them against the feelings of the Indian 
people in their utmost rigour and without a grain of mercy, 
disappear in a moment when it is a question of dealing with those 
whose interest and opinions we cannot lightly tamper with, 
namely, the free colonists of the empire. The Governor-General, 
says he, cannot see that Jfinaneial difficulty can in any way be 
pleaded as a reason against what he calls fiscal reform. If that 
be a true principle of Government, it has been discovered for the 
jfirst time by the present Viceroy. There has not been a Free- 
Trade Government in this or any country which has not freely 
admitted that the state of the revenue is an essential element in the 
consideration of the application even of the best principle of Free 
Trade. 

I am free to admit there is some protection involved . 
in allowing Indian yarn only to be taxed above 206% count, 
and imposing a duty upon all descriptions of cloth and 
yarn imported from the United Kingdom. But the 
measure of this protection is infinitesimal when you bear 
in mind that the duty on cloth and yarn imported of 
count and under, according to the estimate of Air. 
O’Conor, is about four lakhs out of a total of about a 
crore-and-a-half. Manchester imports but little of these 
coarser fabrics ; .there is little or no competition liere ; 
nobody perhaps would object if these four lakhs of rupees 
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were abandoned by exempting from duty all imported 
yarn and cloth of 20s. count and under. For myself I 
would prefer a remission of the salt duties to this remis- 
sion of the import duties. 

But Manchester has another grievance. While only 
Indian yarns of the finer kind are taxed, all cotton fabrics 
of the hner sort imported from England are taxed. The 
Oovernment charges more upon the manufactured goods 
than upon the yarns. To that extent, the finer cloths 
which are imported are handicapped against Indian goods 
of the same class. To that extent there is protection. 
This may be easilj?' remedied by fixing a lower duty upon 
these manufactured goods imported from England, say a 
duty of four per cent, instead of five per cent. 

What the ultimate fate of these duties will be, it is 
difficult to say. Manchester is vigorously agitating for 
their repeal. The present Secretary of State, Lord George 
Hamilton, had, indeed, strongly denounced the imposition 
of these duties from his place in Parliament, while he 
was a Member of the Opposition. The supporters of the 
duties were politely told by his Lordship that they were 
so many “ shrieking imits/^ of the Indian community who 
chiefly lived in the metropolitan towns of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay — I am quoting from memory, I cannot be 
sure whether Poona was included — and who had learnt 
the methods of Western agitation, but that their opinion 
was in no way to be confounded with the opinion of the 
great body of the people. By a strange irony of fate his 
Lordship has apparently joined hands with “ the shriek- 
ing units, whom he had not long ago so vigorously 
denounced. It is very evident from his recent utterances 
that, while, as he tells us, he firmly adheres to his former 
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views, be does not see his way to gratify the wishes of 
Lancashire. He is waiting for the Desputehes of the 
•Oovernment of India on the subject. The eleetioias are 
over. There is a long time y€^t to think of the next 
elections, and in the meantime many things may Imppen. 
If Manchester has a gtdevance, and there can be no doubt 
that she feels she has a grievance, let her agitate for finan- 
cial justice to India, and she will command the sympathies 
of educated India. 

EXCHANGE COMPENSATION ALIK^N AXCE. 

From one point of view ]\ranchester has, iiideed, a, 
grievance. The duties are levied, and vet Fxcdiange 
Compensation Allowance is granted to tiie European 
officials of the Government. Practically the proceeds of 
the duties are paid as compenvSation allowance. The pro- 
ceeds of the duties come up to about a crore-nml-a-half ri 
year. The disbursements under Exchange Compensation 
Allowance come up to about the same sum. Abolish the 
Exchange Compensation Allowance, and you need not 
impose the duties. As between the two I would niiher 
abolish the duties than grant Exchange Compensation 
Allowance. If the allowance was made upon actual 
remittances sent to England, or if it was granted only to 
such officials as bad joined the service before the rapid 
fall in the rupee had set in, there might be some show of 
a justification. As it is, it constitutes an invidious and 
irritating distinction between the European and the non- 
European officials of the Government. According to the 
most recent explanation given by Lord George Hamilton, 
the object of the Exchange Compensation Allowance is to 
afford European servants of the Government the oppor- 
tunity of making remittances Home and pi-oviding them- 
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selves with English-made articles. Whether they do so 

or not is quite another matter. 

Exchange Oompensation Allowance seems to me to be 
useless for the purpose for which it is granted. It i.s not 
a sufficient inducement to the senior officers to continue 
after their term of service has been completed ; while the 
popularity of the Indian Oivil Service among the educated 
youth in England, notwithstanding the rapid fall in the 
Exchange, may be judged from the fact that three English 
ca,ididates who had recently qualified themselve.s both 

for the Home as well as the Indian Civil Service preferred 
the latter. 

The grant of Exchange Oompensation Allowance to 
the highly-paid officers of the Government lays our rulers 
open to a serious complaint. It is said that these 
high officers of Government who are the masters of the 
situation have quietly added to their own salaries, while 
t e humbler clas.ses of public servants who can hardly 
make two ends meet, who have to eke out their miserable 
pittance by resort to practices which will not bear the 
test of scrutiny, but which dire necessity imposes upon 
them, still continue to draw salaries which were fixed 
many many years ago. In Bengal a Salaries Commission 
consisting of some of the highest officials in the land, was 
appointed in 1885. They submitted their Eeport in 1886. 
They recommended, having regard to the rise in the price 
of food-grains, that an increase of at least 75 per cent, 
shodd be made to the pay of the ministerial servants of 
1 16 Government. The recommendation has not been given 
effect to: it remains a dead letter. The question was 
prominently brought to the notice of the Lieutenant- 
Governor at the Meeting of the Local Council when the 
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ter Factor}^ Act and shorter working hours, quite obli- 
vious of the hardships this would obviously entail on the 
people of India generally, and overlooking the fact that 
Japan is already a serious rival to India as well as 
England. Then the jute manufacturing industry has 
been threatened by the jut-e manufacturers in Dundee, 
on the plea that their trade is suffering from the com- 
petition of the Indian Mills. They too seem bo fOTget 
the important factor that there are many Jute Mills on 
the continent of Europe and go straight for the Indian 
Mills, because they are under the British Government. 

PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEES OF ENQUIRY INTO 
INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

I now pass on to consider an important question which 
must soon engage a large share of public attention. You 
are aware that under the East India Company, Parlia- 
mentary Committees used to be appointed every 20 years 
Dll the eve of the renewal of the Charter of the Company, 
Some of the most beneficent chapters in Indian history 
are associated with the labours of these Committees. The 
investigations of the Parliamentary Committee of 1833 led 
to the enactment of the Charter Act of that year. One 
of the nappy results of the labouis of the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1853 was the throwing open to general 
■competition of the appointments in the Indian Civil 
Service. Apart from these direct results, these periodi- 
cal enquiries exercised a healthy influence over the course 
of Indian administration. Indian ofiicials afcer all are 
men, and when they knew that after every 20 years 
there would be this examination, this scrutiny into 
Indian affairs, they naturally were careful, as to the 
policy they pursued and as to the details of their adminis- 
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tration. Ever since 1853-ever since India 
under the Government of the Oiown,-— there In) 
a Parliamentary Committee of Enquiry in 
affairs, with the exception of the abortive Conn 
was appointed when Lord Eandolph Churchill 
tory of State. The Committee collapsed alnioi 

as It was appointed, owing to the dissolution 

ment. 

the BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE AND THE 

parliamentary coMMITTEXiI. 

It will be my duty later on to refer to the 
t le British Committee and of the Indian Pari 
Committee. But at this stage, I may be pei 
observe that the appointment of the Boyal C( 
was mainly due to their incessant and devoted e£ 
waere all so richly deserve our thanks, it wonlt 
dious to mention names. But if I am permitte 
to any one who in a special degree is entitled t 
knowledgments, it is Sir William Wedderburn, 1 
_ en of the British Committee. Sir William We 
IS wen-known in this Presidency, but his is ana, 
s held m universal honour throughout India as 
fearless, self-sacrificing, and devoted champion c 
interests. The one idea upon which he has been c. 

harping ever since his retirement from official 1 

itjossible for him to devote himself, accordi, 
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THE ROYAL C0MMISSI02T. 

The Commission is now sitting. We regret the Com- 
mission has decided to carry on its deliberations with closed 
doors. We believe publicity would have materially helped 
the Commission in the important work in which it is en- 
gaged. “ Light, kindly light,” is wliat we need amid ‘‘the 
encircling gloom ” that surrounds us. None the less we 
expect great results from the labours of the Commission. 
We are confident the labours of the CommivSsion will 
mark an epoch in the history of our financial relations 
with England. Sir Henry Fowler had, indeed, observed,, 
when the Commission was appointed, that no question of 
policy would lie within the competence of the Commission, 
The terms, however, of the appointment do not seem to 
me to exclude the consideration of the policy which 
governs the administration of the Civil and Military ex- 
penditure of the Empire. The terms are wide enough to 
include such a consideration. The Commission is appointed 
to enquire into : 

(a) ^ “ the administration and management of the Military and 
enquire into Civil expenditure incurred under the authority of the 
beeretary of State for India in Council or of the Covernment of 
^dia, and (5) ‘‘the apportionment of charges between the 
Crovernments of the United Kingdom and India for purposes 
in which both are interested.” 

CIVIL AKD MILITARY EXPENDITURE, 

The administration and management of the Civil and 
Military expenditure of the Empire necessarily includes 
considerations of policy. To hold otherwise would be to 
undul}’- limit thfe scope of the enquiry, and to restrict it to 
mere matters of account-keeping. As the Times truly 
says: 

Any eiytailment of the scope of the Royal Commission ’s 
enquiry which might debar reasonable men from coming to a 
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*?" these questions would ha rcc-eivcd wit! 
merit in England and with deep dissatisfaction thi-ougli 

THE HOME CHAEGHS. 

The second pai-t of the en(]niry is, if possil 
greater importance. It intimately nfibots i 
Charges. Our complaint is that the Indian 
saddled with charges which should not be throw 
It IS not a complaint uttei'od by irre.sponsible cri 
•Press, but it is a complaint to which statesm 
eminence of the Duke of Argyle, Lord iiovthl 
others have lent the weight of their nrrme.s. I hav 
to anticipate the deci,sion of the Commis.sion, but 
1 re-echo your sentiments when I say that the 
.n la appeal to the Commi.ssinn for jastice 
hnancial justice, for which they have cried .so’ r 
xiave hitherto cried in vain. 

We too have a duty to perform in this cr 
Ihree Members of the British Committee a» 
ommission. We know how nobly they are d< 
work. But our side of the case must be repre.se 

adequately represented. The Commission must 1 

in touch with ponular onfnmn iV r. II . 
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present system by which England throws upon India 
charges incidental to her Imperial responsibility, and 
which in equity ought to be shared between the two 
countries, with some reference not only to the mutual 
benefits derived, but also to the capacity of each country 
to bear the burden. 

WIDEE EMPLOYMENT OP INDIANS IN THE PUBLIC SEEVIOE. 

The question of the wider employment of our country- 
men in the public service is, to my mind, more or less a 
hnanciai problem. It is intimately connected with the 
question of the poverty of the people. That is the view of 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji ; that was the view of the late Mr. 
Robert Knight, than whom there was not an abler financial 
expert or a more ardent friend of the people of India. Tho 
considerations bearing upon this point are obvious. The' 
more of the foreign element there is in the public service,, 
with the high pay which must necessarily be given to them 
for service in a foreign country, the more you widen and 
deepen that channel by which the wealth of the country 
flows out — the greater is the impetu.s you give to that 
drain which is going on and which has gone on for the 
last hundred years and more, and which is mort; or less 
incidental to the present state of things. A part of the 
salaries of these highly-paid officials must be spent out of 
the countiy, for the support of their wives and children, 
while they are yet in the service ; and when they have 
retired, the whole of their pensions, with exceptions wffiich 
hardly call for notice, must be spent abroad. This means 
the loss of this portion of the national wealth which is 
absolutely indefensible, if substantially service of the same 
quality could be obtained by employing the children of the 
soil. The employment of a foreign element in the public 
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servicfc of a coimti*)’, with tbe prospect of the salaries of 
these pu!)lic servants leaving the countrVj ib morally 
wrong, ecuDomically disastrous, and politically inexpedient, 
unless it is evident that the gain in other respects outweighs 
tlie financial loss, or in the end averts greater Mnanciai 
loss, than what is incidental to the ernployment of the 
foreign agency. {Eear^ hear.) 

BRITISH CAPITAL AND INDIA’S EESOUK-CES. 

We^fully recognize the fact that British capital has 
been sunk in the dovelopment of the resources of the 
country. We are grateful to Biitish capitalists for the boon. 
Their enterprise has afforded us great advantages : it has 
given an impetus to trade and commerce : it has facilitated 
intercourse between the most distant parts of the empire : 
has annihilated time and space. But in regard to the 
great Railway undertakings, to which I chiefly refer, the 
capital is English, mostly in gold, which adds to tbe un- 
favourable exchange, the higher employees are English, the 
bulk of the profits goes to England. The drain continues, 
though undoubtedly the resources of the country being 
developed, it is better able to bear the strain. 

SOLEMN PROMISES OF THE SOVEREIGN. 

Ill asking for the wider employment of our country- 
men in the public service, we not only take our stand upon 
the solemn promises of our Sovereign, which \ve cherish 
with the most affectionate ardour, but we rely upon high 
consideration of expediency. We are interested in the 
solvency of the Empire — in the financial stability of the 
Government ; for with it are bound up the happiness and 
prosperity of our people. Therefore it is that we make 
this demand. The financial consideration runs through 
it all. 
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POVEliTY OF INDIA. 

Abject, deplorable poverty is the prolific parent of 
public disorders. A people groaning under an intolerable 
load of poverty, with whom existence is a burden, have no 
interest in the maintenance of the public tranquillity ; 
there is no project, however wild or reckless or inconsistent 
■with the public interests, which in their desperation they 
might not adopt. I need not quote familiar instances in 
the history of the world. Oriental nature is not materially 
different from human nature in other parts of the world. 

TENSION BETWEEN HINDUS AND MAHOMEDANS. 

We all deplore the recent disturbances between Hindus 
and Mahomedaiis. We v/ould give worlds to avert them. 
They throw back the cause of political advancement. But 
how rare is it that we find respectable people mixed up 
in these disturbances. People who have anything to lose 
will not expose themselves to the risk. Those who have 
nothing to lose, with whom existence is one long incessant 
struggle, would dare all things and do all things. A 
people steeped in poverty represents a political danger, 
the magnitude of which it is difficult to exaggerate. 

PUBLIC ST5RVICE QUESTION. 

How does this public service question stand ? The 
Resolution of the House of Commons of the 2nd June, 
1893, in favour of Simultaneous Examinations, stands 
there in the Journals of the House. It has not been 
cancelled. Nor has it been given effect to. What has 
happened since we met last ? A number of petitions has 
been presented to the House in support of the Resolution 
to which I have referred, but not as many as one might 
have wished or hoped for, having regard to the impor- 
tance of the question and the magnitude of our interests 
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for the sime year ; find if we do fio^ we ai o forced to the 
conclusion that they accentuate the necessity for holding 
Simultaneous Examituibions, both as a matter of justice to 
India, and with a view to ensure the efficiency of the 
Service. 

I desire to put this question of the efficiency of the 
Civil Service in the foreground. T am distinctly of opinion 
that Simulbanious Examinations would add to its efficiency 
and the results of the recent Open Competitive Examina- 
tion certainly points to that conclusion. Look at tlie dis- 
parity of marks between the successful candidates at the top 
and those at the bottom of the list, say between the first 
ten and the last ten candidates. As regards the first ten 
candidates, the marks vary from 2,125 to 8,738; as regards 
the last ten, the marks vary form 1,493 to 
1,587. If these marks are to be regarded ns any test 
or merit, it must be admitted that there was a great and 
unusual disparity in respect of merit, between the men 
at the top and the men at the bottom. If a selection 
could have been made from a wider field, if the exami- 
nation was held in India as well as in England, it is 
reasonable to infer that there would have been somecliance 
of this disparity being removed, and perhaps abetter 
class of candidates selected in the place of those occupying 
the places at the bottom of the list. It is impossible to 
resist this conclusion, and to that extent it is impossible 
to shut our eyes to that otlier conclusion to which it 
points, that Simultaneous Examinations are calculated to 
add to the efficiency of the Service, by widening the field 
of selection. I regard it as a sine qua non that the select- 
ed candidates should be required to complete their period 
of probation in England. 

' 18 
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One word more before I leave t!ie question c.f Simul- 
taneous Examinations. One of the objections raised wm 
that if Simultaneous Examinations were granted, it would 
involve uiifairness to the martial races : the Alaijoniodana 
and the Sikhs would have no chance. The lesults of this 
and last year’s Examinations aflord a complete (a'Uitra- 
diction to this view of the matter. The only Huc<-f>sfu! 
Indian candidate at the Open Competitive Exansi nation 
for 1895, was a Mahomedan gentleman ; among the 
successful candidates for 189,4 was a Hikh gentletnan ; and 
last, but not least, the candidate who heads the list of 
passed probationers at the Final Examination for this year 
is a Mahomedan, Our Mahomedan fellow-countrymen are 
rapidly coming to the forefront, at\d I think I express the 
sense of this Congress when I say that we all await with 
pleasure the advent of that day when in full association 
with Hindus and others in their intellectual activities, 
they will stand shoulder to shoulder with them in that 
political struggle which will only end when Hindus and 
Mahomedans, and Parsis and Sikhs, all races and all creeds 
in India, will have won for themselves the full rights of 
British citizenship. 

You will remember that the Eesolution of the House 
of Commons did not concern the Covenanted Civil Service 
alone. It referred to all Civil Services, and it ailirmed 
the principle of Simultaneous Examinations in regard to 
them all. In Bengal a qualified sort of Competitive Ex- 
amination is held for selection to the office of Assistant 
and District Superintendents. A similar Exfimination is 
held in London. The Examinations are not held simul- 
taneously. They are not held at the same time ; nor are 
the same papers set. That is not, however, what we com- 
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plain of. We have a much more serious grievance when 
you consider the matter from another point of view. 
Natives of India are excluded from these Examinations. 
They are not allowed to compete. They are to be promot- 
ed to the ol'Hce of Assistant and District Superintendents 
-of Police from among the rank of Inspectors. 

REx^OET OF THE PEBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION-. 

I have carefully read the Report of the Public Service 
'Oommission, Dhere is absolutely nothing in the recom- 
mendations of the Public Service Commission to justify 
this exclusion. The Commission recommend Cvide page 
121 of their Report) “ limited competition amongst candi-* 
•dates selected in England,” and similaP^competition amongst 
candidates selected in India.” They further say that 
“endeavours should be made to introduce a reasonable 
proportion of native officers in the higher ranks of tlie 
Police.” The grievance to which I refer has formed the 
subject of representations to the Government of Bengal 
and the Government of India, but so far without any 
result. 

The Government seems to be of opinion that racial 
distinctions imply moral distinctions, distinctions of 
■character, which involve the possession of one set of 
•moral qualities rather than another. With the express 
declaration of the Charter Act of 1833, which lays down 
that : 

No native of tlie said teiTifcorics, nor any natural-born 
subject of His Majesty resident therein, shall by reason of his 
religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them be excluded 
from any office under the said Company. 

With the gracious message of the Queen^s Proclama- 
tion still ringing in our ears— let me repeat those noble 
words; 
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Our snbjpcts of whatever race or creed be f rooly a 
all offices tnc duties of which they may be yualifutd by tl 
tion, their ability, and their integrity duly to discharge. 

With this express provision in tiie (Jlmrter 
■with the gracious assurance of our .Soverei, 


Act and 
ign — it is too 

late in the day to fall back upon mere racial consider- 
ations. Bctcial qualifications are not moral qualifications. 
The Competitive Examination is a better test of moral 
qualifications than the mere accident of race. It must be.S 0 ’ 
m the nature of things ; for what inequalities of temper, of 
character and disposition, do we not observe among 
members of the same race? This question was thoroughly 
gone into by the Committee that was appointed with 
Lord Macaulay at its head, on the eve of the creation of 
the system of Open Competitive Examinations for appoint- 
ments to the Indian Civil Service. The Committee 
submitted its Report in 1854 to Sir Charles Wood, and in. 
that Report the Committee thus observed : 

Early superiority in seienee and literature generally indicates 
the existence of some qualities which are securities .ac iinst viee 
industry, self-denial, a taste for pleasures not sensual laudablo 
th distinction, a still more laudable desire to 

obtain™ the approbation of friends and relations. We therefore 
wtelleetual test which is about to be establisiied 
« practice to bealso the best moral test whioli ean 
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ities. I am free to admit that competition does no^ 
represent a perfect test. But there is nothing perfect in 
-this world. Human institutions suffer from the original 
taint of imperfection. It is the best practicable test we 
have. ■ ■ 

Indians’ claims to all competitive examinations. ■ 

We claim to be admitted to all Competitive Examina- 
tions for the Indian Services, no matter to what particular 
Department of the Public Service they may refer. We 
■claim to bo admitted to the Competitive Examinations for 
the Police Service held in India as well as in England. 
We claim to be admitted to the Examinations for recruit- 
ment to the higher offices in the Forest Department. 
We are excluded from these Examinations, and we are 
•excluded because we are natives of Indi.a. Oar disqualifi- 
cation is our race. The crime of colour is alleged against 
us. We are supposed not to possess the qualities required 
for these services, by reason of our being members of the 
race to which it is our misfortune to belong. But there 
•are so many races in India. Do they all suffer from the 
same disqualification ar^ they all wanting in the precious 
■qualities required for these services ? For, the exclusion 
applies to them all. A slur is thus cast upon us. But we 
are not ashamed of our nationality. We are proud that 
v/G are Indians-; some of us are the inheritors of a civili- 
zation which carries the mind back to the dawn of Iiuman 
■civilization. Bub we are also British subjects. Oivis 
Eomemus simi was the boast of the ancient world. It is 
our proud privilege to be British subjects, and we claim 
the rights which belong to our political connection. We 
are confident that the English people will not permit the 
perpetuation of invidious distinctions of race in the 
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government of their great Depenflency. Themselves free 
xnen, all in the enjoyment of equal rights and equal 
j)i ivilege.Sj their natural instinct ivouhl he to ortoml to 
others the blessings which have made them so great, so 
happy, and so prosperous. 

MILITAEV SEEVICE AND COI.LEOES FOE IXIJIAXS. 

In this connection it is impossihlo not to refer to the 
exclusion of our counti-jmen from tlie vornmis.doned 
ranks in the Array. The bravest native soldier, a Iioni 
warrior, .and though he may liavo in him the making of 
a great Captain, cannot .in those days nVe hoyond 
the rank of a Subadar- Major or a ri,e.ssahhu'-i\rajor 
in the British Army. A Sivaji, a Hyder Ali, a 
Ranjit Singh, a Madhaji Scindin, could not now 
have risen to the position of the Colonel of a Regiment or 
the Captain of a Company. This o.stracism of a whole 
people, this exclusion of the representatives of tlie Military 
races in India from high command in the Arrav, cannot 
add to the strength and the stability or the greatness of 
the Empire. The Romans, the up-builders of the mightiest 
Empire in the ancient world, followed a different policy 
Gibbon says : — * ■ ■ ^ 

were omul ant? 

all the subjects of the Empire were citizens of Romo and^the 

aaventurer from Germany or Anihia was admifh^r 

favour to the Civil or Military eommand which cfela atmTnJ 

ESred? ’ ^“Gibbon’s Decline and Pall of thoIlLaa 

Trust in the people, confidence in the ruled is the 
secret of successful imperial sway. Never wa.s there a 
more striking illustration of this truth than in the 

splendid results which followed the adoption of this policy 

by Akbar. A stranger to the country, the son of a prince 
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wlio had been driven from his throne, beset with enormous 
difficulties at the commencement of his reign, he sur- 
mounted them all and founded the mightiest Empire of his 
time, which for nearly two centuries continued to flourish 
with undiminished vigour. What was the secret ? Where 
had Akbar learnt it ? He loved the people and trusted 
them. They returned his love with an abundant measure 
of gratitude which constituted the greatest bulwark of his 
throne. The grandsons of those who had fought against 
his grandfather became his ministers, the Ptulers of his 
Provinces, the Captains of his Army. Raja Man Singh 
carried the Moghul standard from the wilds of Assam to 
the mountain passes of Afghanistan. Himself a Hindu, 
he was made the Governor of the Mahomedan province of 
Cabul ; and he subjugated for his Mahomedan Sovereign 
the Hindu province of Bengal. Birbal, another Hindu 
favourite, was sent in charge of an expedition to punish 
the Yusufzais in Swat, and when the news of his death 
was brought, his Sovereign shed floods of tears. In the 
words of Colonel Mall eson : 

To all alike, whether Uzbek or Afghan, or Hindu, or Parsi, 
w Christian, he offered careers, provided only that they were 
faithful, intelligent, true to themselves. 

Busssian despotism is not, indeed, to be compared to 
the benevolent rule of the British in India. But the 
native subjects of the Czar in Central Asia are admitted to 
the commissioned ranks in the Army, Here in Congress 
from year to year we record a Resolution in favour of the 
establishment of a Military College in India at which 
natives of India may be educated and trained for a Mili- 
tary career. I understand that His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught, when he was Commander-in-Chief 
of the Bombay Army, expressed himself in favour of such 
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an institution, as affording a training-ground for the 
scions of respectable families among the martial races in 
India who might aspire to Military distinction. The 
martial raee.s have done splendid service in the up-build- 
ing of the Empire. An outlet should be pi-ovided for the 
gratification of their legitimate ambition. Thu.s wrote the 
shrewd, the wise, the statesman-like Sir Heni-y I.awreneo 
many many years ago : — 

thA Africans can obtain Iiononrabin position in 

the Aimies of Russia and France, surely Indians afler a tried 
service of a century under England's banne.^ are cn i t e I to the 
same boon, nay, justice. ^ 

SEPARATIOHr OF CIVIL AND MILITAUY MEDICAL 
SERVICES. 

The question of the separation of the Uivil and 
Military Medical Services will .engage your attention. For 
the agitation in this matter we are 'indebted to the in- 
defatigable efforts of Dr. Bahadurji and his a.s,soeiates. 
They have brought it within the range of practical politics, 
and, as I learn, have secured the sympathies of so 
earnest and influential a medical reformer as Dr. Ernest 
Mart. The question is not a mere professional one. It 
lias a public side to it. The profession is interested, and 
the public also interested. I have great respect for the 
Indian Medical Service. The Members of that Service 
have been the pioneers in this country of the system of ' 
medicine as taught in Europe; but it is no disparagement 
to the Service to say that it is not fit for anythin- and 
everything, that it has not the exclusive monopoly of the 
knowledge of the most recent advances made in medical 
science, and that professorial and scientific work may re 
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- Ill this doiinection I may be permitted to refer, on the 
authority of the Glasgov) Herald^ to a recent ruling by the 
Secretary of State for India, under which he reserves to 
himself the discretion to disqualify a candidate for the 
Indian Medical Service who may have been considered 
.qualified by the examiners. This is what the Glasgow 
Herald saj^s : — 

^ Thirty-three candidates, four of whom are natives of India, 
will complete for sixteen vacancies in the Indian Medical Service 
•on 2nd Proximo. The Secretary of State for India, it should be 
noted, now has the power of rejecting any candidate who has been 
successful at the examination. This was not the ease until a few 
months ago. A candidate who succeeded in passing the examina- 
tion recently, and was able to produce the necessary certificates 
as to moral character, was ob jected to by the Indian Office author- 
ities, but they were compelled to accept him. Immediate authority 
was, however, sought by the Secretary of State from Parliament, 
and in future the appointment of any successful competitor who 
may be considered an undesirable person by the Military Depart- 
ment and Medical Board at the India Office will be vetoed. 

We have sufficient confidence in Secretaries of State to 
feel assured that the discretion here claimed will not be 
capriciously exercised. But when such a rule does not 
obtain in respect of any other competitive examination 
which regulates public appointments in India, the jusbifi* 
•cation for this departure from ordinary practice does not 
«eem to be apparent. 

SEPARATION EXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS, 

The question of the separation of judicial and execu- 
tive functions in the administration of criminal justice 
has always formed a chief plank in the Congress platform. 
It is one of those questions which we claim to have 
brought within the range of practical polities, Lord 
Dufferin declared it to be “ a counsel of perfection and 
two successive Secretaries of State, representing the two 
political parties in England, Lord Cross and Lord Kim- 




verify, OOUI expreBBsd themselves in favour of this reform 

Tho wisdom of the proposal is th„s admitted iu the ab. 
efcract _ Eiit no serious effort lias yet been made toreeo- 
nize It in the practical work of administration. Mr. B. c 
utt has showed in his admirable Kote whitdi we have 
more than once considered in .tins Oongres.s that the re- 
form may be carried out with little or no extra c-xnc-ndi- 
ture. air Richard Garth has again and again ac-c-ntuatod 
the need for the introduction of this reform. Erery year 
cases occur which add to the ever-nccumulatiiig evidence 
on the subject. I desire to make a suggestion in thi,s 
connection tor your consideration. I think a JJhm-Book 
should be published every year from each Province by 
some recognised Association giving the cases occurring 
m that Province, which point to the need for the speedy 
carrying out of this reform. We shall then have ^ed 
the way for the reform by the inexorable logic offsets 
which will carry home conviction to every unprefudiced 

mind.^ A Resolution of the House of Commons in favour of 
thereiorm would perh.aps help the Government to introduce 
t. Of course, a large measure of discretion must be vested 
m the Government in the carrying out of the reform 
The question is really not one of expense but is more 
or less one of prestige. In the official ,min.d-r should 
»ot like to say this of all officials— there are manv 
who think differently, Mr.R.C. .Dutt is himseff an offi- 

would b, todopriv. bi„„ Cta 

the estimation of the nubliV “ 

and- which in practice leads to iniustice. « f "J" ^ 
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of prestige indeed, and must defeat its own object. Pres- 
tige which perpetuates injustice and excites discontent and 
dissatisfaction among the masses, for they are the chief 
sufferers by this injustice, is not worth having. It is no 
aid to the Government. It is a source of weakness- 
and embarrassment. The old Scriptural text is true now 
as it was in the primitive days when it fell from pro- 
phetic lips — “ Eighfceousness exalteth a nation.” ISTo 
Government can afford, under any pretext whatsoever — 
call it prestige, call it polic3’', call it by what name you 
like — to do aught or to suffer aught wdiich may lead to 
defeat the ends of justice as between man and man, which 
all Governments are commissioned a writ from on High 
to maintain and promote. 

Again I admit that Governments are bound to proceed 
with caution. I would find fault with a Government that 
was not cautious, reasonably cautious, against which the 
charge of recklessness could be brought in any form or 
shape whether in regard to the people’s money or the- 
people’s happiness or convenience ; but the Government may 
in this connection begin the experiment in selected dis- 
tricts and await the result. I am afraid there may be 
parts of the coffntry so disturbed that an experiment of 
this kind may not be desirable in the public interests. 
But, having admitted that the proposal embodies a counsel 
of perfection, public opinion has a legitimate right to ask 
Government to move on, and to give effect to it in a 
cautious and tentative spirit. It will not do in these days 
to recognize the perfection of a principle in the absti'act 
and then refuse to give effect to it in practice. The 
present position of absolute inaction on the part of the 
Government in this matter is untenable. Let a great 
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Government like ours yield 
clamour of public opinion bas a 
a concession made will have the 
wrung under compulsion, 
be written upon the policy of G 
ether matters, 

failure of justice IK CRBIIKAL OASES BETWEEK 
EUROPEANS AND IKDTAKS. 

In this connection I cannot I, dp leferring 
deplorable instances of failure of j 
cases where Europeans are the 
India are the aggrieved party. It i 
matter to deal with ; but we bar 
help to all right-minded Englishm 
ing the fair fame of British justice 
tors in a despatch that is well-knowi 
was^ not only necessary that justice 
India, but that the people should be c 

21““' “ •«“”« ‘k” Prinninleot 

oaoial persuasion m the 

declared frnm 1,- i • eommumties, 

lec ared from his place in the Supreme Legislative Council 

ivas 1'*”^ '‘f 'Jono 

more disastrous to British rule than a great reverse 
m an Asiatic battle-field. It is because we know that 
, ns class of cases is creating a great deal of dissatisfaction 

md discontent among the masses ara^ 
lotd nf +v„n n masses and is weakening the 

old of the Government upon them, that we feel it our 
luty to c^ll prominent attention to that matter A writer 
n the columns of India suggests a modification of the 1 w 
ivhich IS worth considering. He says * 


uerore the importunate 
ssiimed propox*tions5 wliete^ 
Rppearitnee of having been 
Let not the words ** too late''' 
overnment in this or iii 


to the 
justice in many criminai 
Bccosed and natives of 
is a difhculfc and delicate 
ve a right to appeal for 
en interested in uphold- 
Ihe Court of Direc- 
ni observed that it 
siiould be done in 
convinced that Justiee 
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I believe that in eases like the above the Court ought to be a 
Biixed Court, i.e., one of the Judges ought to be a Native and the 
other a European ; and that the Jury should be half European and 
half Native. This is the only practical means by which a great 
scandal in our administration of justice can be removed and a 
serious political danger obviated. 

THE LEGAL PRACTIONERS' BILL AND JURY BILL. 

Two Bills ai'e now before the Supreme Legislative 
Council which will demand your earnest attention — the 
Legal Practitioners' Bill and the Jury Bill. There is a 
feeling in some quarters that a wave of reaction has set 
in and is unsettling the minds of our rulers. We all 
recognise the fact that human progress is largely made up 
of action and re-action ; that the cause of reform never 
moves forward in straight line, but that it swings back- 
ward and forward like the pendulum of a clock ; and that 
the forward movement more than makes up for the"' 
rebound. However that may be, both these Bills have 
jdlied the public mind with alarm, which, in the case of 
the Jury Bill, has partly been removed by the re-assuring 
message which His Excellency the Yiceroy was able to 
give to tbe Poona Sarvajanik Sabha in reply to their 
address. The object of the Legal Practitioners' Bill is to 
suppress law-touts. With that everybody will sympathise. 
But those who object to the Bill say, and I think with 
great force, that the Bill is calculated to suppress Mof ussil 
pleaders rather tlian law-touts. Certain it is that the Bill 
proposes soiiie very serious innovations. It proposes to 
arm the District Judge and the Commissioner of the 
Division with the power of removing a pleader, 
and the Commissioner of the Division with the 
power of removing a Kevenue Agent. Under the Legal 
Practioners’ Acfc of 1879, this power belongs exclusively to 
the High Court. It is a power wdiich with the exception of a 
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brief intemission of a few years, has always been vested in 
the High Court. The District Coiu ts can only make recom- 
mendations in this behalf. A power like this vested in 
the District Courts would, it was strongly urged at the 
Calcutta Meeting, deal a heavy blow at the indopondence 
of the Mofussil Bar. Plsiiders will practice with a linitor 
round their necks. They dare not hurt the susceptibili- 
ties of the District Hakims. They dare not show o.vce.ss 
of zeal in any case in which local ollicial opinion may 
have been elicited against their client. The client will 
suffer. The public will sufler. Undoubtedly the dismksed 
pleader will have the right to appeal to the High Court. 
But It is one thing to contest an open recommend.ation, 
and quite a different thing to seek to upset a final verdict 
I may here remark that Her Majesty’s Judges of the 
bupenor Courts in England have not the power of di.sbar- 
ring a barrister practising before such Courts. It is only 
the Benchers of the Inn of Court to which a barrister 
happens to belong who can disbar him. When Her 

Majesty’s Judges in England cannot dismiss practitioners 

who appear before them, surely such a power should not 
be vested in our Mofussil Judges. 

The question is not one that merely concerns lawyers 
It has an important public bearing. The public are quite 
us interested as the lawyers. The independence of the 
-Mofussil Bar is a matter of public concern. To imperil their 
independence is to aim a blow at the beginnings of nation- 

springs of constitutional agitation in 
the Mofussil. The Bar constitutes the pillar of our public 
lavements. _ Our Mofussil pleaders are the lifeanls^uJ 
oui Municipalities and our District Boards. They are 
the secretaries and working members of our religious and 
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the Government Las continued appointing him as a Mem- 
ber of the Supreme Legislative Council. Apart from the 
weight which must belong to the opinion of such a body of 
men, we find the views of the J ury Commission in this 
respect are supported by high authority. The Higli Court 
of Calcutta describe the proposed amendment a.s “ a radical 
and dangerous change in the law.” The majority of the 
Judges of the Bombay High Court do not conshler the 
amendment as called for, and the Government of Bengal 
which issued the Jury Notification in 1802 , accords to it 
only a qualified nitBasure of support. 

“After full consideration,” says the letter of the Beiu^al 
ment, the Xjieutenant-Governor is disposed to aureo wifh 
Commission (the Jury Commission) that there is^no absolute 

good Judge does, puf th? isrue^betolum thaUlie^hould 

and calling on the Jury for aVell vefdio\Tn ^ 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal « of opinion that 
-there is no absolute necessity for this change in the law 

a g^d Judge could always be found to preside at a Ses- 
sions Trial in a Jury District. The Judicial Branch of the 
Civil Servme in Bengal is surely not so wanting in capable 
men that it would be difficult to find good Judges for the 
few Dis nets where Trial by Jury prevails. It seems to 
me that it would be very unwise to enact a law which is 
likely to create a great deal of public dissatisfaction, when 
the evU complained of, if it is real, might be remedied by 
administrative arrangements, unattended with any expense 
op inconvenience. 

The Hon ble Member in ebarvp nf fhn timi * 

«pop this provision, remarked that it was liable to be 
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attended with abuse. Ib seems, howe\>'er, that there is no 
real cause for alarm, so far as this particular setuiou of the 
Bill is concerned. We have tlie assurance of His Exr,ollency 
the Viceroy that the effective, but at the same time the 
conservative, administration of the law would be secured 
and in a form that would recommend itself to the approval 
of public opinion. The Pv>ona Sarvajanik Sahlia is to be 
congratulated upon having obtained this cxpr{‘ssion of 
opinion from His Excellency. I will quote the words of 
His Excellenc}’’ in this place : — 

I do not think it would bo proper for me to enter into any 
discussion of the details of a Bill now before the LegiHlativo Coiin» 
eil, but I may say a word or two as to pro(jediire. I cannot help 
thinking that a wholly disproportionate excitement has been got 
up over this matter. I gather that you, at all events, assent, unre- 
servedly, to the recommendations of the Jury Commission, and 
acknowledge, therefore, that reforms are desirable in the law. On 
one point there is admittedly great dilferenee of opinion. If the 
Government had ignored that point and left it out of the Bill, this 
difference of opinion, and all the consequences that result from 
differences of opinion would have remained. The Government 
thought it better that this point should be carefully and deliberate- 
ly considered, and it will be carefully and deliberately considered 
in the proceedings of the Legislative Council, As the Hon’ble 
Member who introduced the Bill stated at the time, that is the 
object with which the Government have introduced this particular 
provision, and I venture to hope that by the co-operation of all 
who take an interest in the due, the effective, but still in the eon- 
servative adminstratioji of the law, the result of the discussions 
in Calcutta wull be that the law wdll be put into a shape which 
wdll meet the approval of your Sabha as well as the rest of the 
community. 

I think J e.xpress the sense of this Congress when I say 
that we are all deeply grateful to His Excellency for this 
re-assuring, message. The prov'sion of the Bill, in regard 
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to the apponitment of special jarorn is, J thihk, a flisUnet 
im proven! eut. 

The system of Trial by Jury in the foian in wliich ifi 
exists is undoubtedly English it. its oliaracter. Ihit the 
principle which underlies it is tlie pririeiplc' <.:f the Pm^cha^fnl 
system, which in this country is as old ns the hills, and is 
graven deep on the instincts of the people. ] thiitk it will 
be admitted on all liands, that on the wliole tlu; experiment 
has been a success and therefore we are jusii(!e<l in calling 
for an extension of the system, for which, indeed, we have 
repeatedly prayed, and wiiich, we find, is supported hy 
■the high authority of Sir llomesh Chunder ^fitter, one 
of the members of the Jury (JomniiHsion. I a in glad 
to learn tliat the Government of BeiJgal has rc'coin mend- 
ed the extension of the system to six new districts. That 
Government is to be congratulated on this decision. 

EXCISE AXD EDUCATION. 

There are other important questions included in your 
programme, if I had time I should have liked to have 
dwelt upon them : I should have specially liked to have 
referred to tlie question of Excise and the question of 
Education. We must press for local option. The Govern- 
ment has no right to, thrust liquor-shops upon innvillinfy 
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High Education w. Primary Education. Wo are in 
favour of all Education, high and low. They act and 
re-act upon each other. They are part and pnic.d of a 
common and indissoluble system. High education does- 
not benefit the recipients alone. It benefits the whole 
community, for if John Stuart Mill i.s to he accepted as 
our authority in these matters, the idea.s of the educated 
classes filter downwards and become the ideas i..f the 
masses. 


TOO MANY QtiESTIOSS BEFORE 

It has, indeed, been said that ' 
too many questions, that we sho 
with a few, and press them upon tie 
ment. There is considerable force 
By covering a wider ground, we lose 
we run the risk of losing in efiect. 
questions are 
the less important ones. 
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we .sijoum not take up 
'uld content ourselves 
e attention of Govem- 
in this observ'ation.- 
in concentration, and 
The more important 
apt to be lost sight of in the consideration of 
Prom the point of view of pre- 
sentation to Government, this is a disadvantage 1 But 
the Congress being national, its interests embr-acing the 
whole field of national concerns, it is difficult to curtail 
our programme, without leaving untouched a large number 
-of questions which affect important interests. I think, 
however, we may adopt a middle course. I tliii'.k we 
should give special prominence to a few questions only, 
such as Indian Finance, including the Home Chaiges .and 
■Military Expenditure, the separation of Judicial and 
•Executive functions, the question of Simultaneous 
Examinations, the still further reform of the Lpgi,slativo 
Councils and one or two other matters which nficbt be 
anenti Oiled. ^ 



CONGRESS WORK IN EKGLAXII. 

From the eonsideratioo of cur work here wc rjay paj-s 
on to discuss onr work in England. Our voice would le 
that of one crying in the wilderness hut for our crganii-ia- 
tion in London, tiie British Committee*, om* paper 
-and our Parliamentary Committee. The money that wo 
spend in England is worth its weight in gold, hv.nr,) 

It fructifies abundantly in the increasing interest which isi 
being created in England in regartl to Irulian aflairs. ft 
is preparing the way for an abundant harvest of g<-od in 
which, under the Providence of Cod, our ciiihlren and our 
children’s children are devstined to sliare. But how sluill 
we fittingly describe the services of those gooil men and 
true, with Sir Willi.am Wedderhurn at tludr liead, wha 
ungrudgingly devote their time and attention, at 

•considerable personal sacrifice, to work for us on iiio 
-Britisli Coramittee and the Parliamentary (Jommiitee ! 
They say the word gratitude,” does not ‘ occur in our 
language. .But tlie .sentiment is there, deep-rooted in the 
hearts of our people ; and in your name I <lesire to eis- 
press oiu* sense of profound gratitiide to the niombors cjf 
the L.i'itish Committee, and of the Indian Parliamentary 
'Committee, for their disinterested services to [ndia. 

Is ever was there greater need than now Far vigilance 
both here and in England. At the iceent nmmrai Elec- 
tions, our Parliamentary friends sustained a defeat all 
along the line, Afr. Dadabhai Xaoroji, Mr. Herbert Ftuil, 
Mr. W . B. Caine, (Cheers) and other friends of Indian re- 
form, have all lost their seats, though we hope eenstitu- 
•encies will soon he found for them which will return 
them to Parliament. My disinguLshed friend, Air, W, 0.' ' 
Bonnerjee fought in the Liberal interest as bravely as mat* 
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the largest measure of sympathy. When the delegates 
went to England in 1890, it wns the Liberal Associations 
which orga,nize(l their meetings in the J?rovincia1 centres. 
When the Liberals earn o into power, their syntpathy \vilh 
our popular aspirations was marked, It was a Liberal 
Pajiiament that recorded the Besolution in favour of 
Simultaneous Examinations, though I regret to say that 
it was a Liberal Secretary of State who nullihed that 
Besolution. It was a Liberal Government that practi* 
cally ordered the withdrawal of the Jury Kofcifhtation, It 
was the mandate of a Liberal Secretary of Lord 

Kimberley, that saved in Bengal the system of Local Self- 
Government menaced by the Municipal Jiill of 1892. It 
was a Liberal Government, too, that re-irnposed the !m» 
port duties o"h cotton goods in the interests of Imlia. 

INDIAN QUESTIONS AS PARTY QUESTIONS IN ENGLAND, 

Speaking for myself, I will say this, that until Indian 
questions are taken up as party questions, until they be- 
come factors in cleterniining the issues of party contests, 
they cannot occupy a prominent place in English politics 
or engage a large measure of public attention in England. 
Before the English people can be expected to do justice to 
India, they must feel an interest in Indian topics, and, 
they will not, and cannot, feel any interest in them, so 
long as Indian questions remain outside the pale of party 
politics. We have it on the authority of John Morley 
that “ Indian affairs entered matorinlly into the great 
battle of parties ’’ in the last century, and the impeach* 
.ment of Warren Hastings, which for its moral results wa» 
a great and far-reaching event, was mainly prompted by 
party considerations. .vv-ii-’*; 
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KDIA's LOTALTr TO THE BHITISII THIWXE 

Whuti., our ateitudo With regard to tlKM.Wnn.ent ^ 
I decline to discuss the charge of dish.y.-.lty wi.icli used fco 
be brougiit against us in the early .lays of the (.'oino-css 
liiovement. iiavirjg regard ' ' ^ 


to tho oflicial rerogrutiori 


. w — --.V. wuui.u reriigrutiori 

„ ciuwiio,. 

Are we then Her Majestj’s constitutional Oj.p .Mtio„ hi 
this country? [hardly think so. Our pnsiUoi. is not 
-alogous to that of a Parliamentary Oppo.sition. A 
Pa Uanientary Opposition is bound to oj, po.se all moasurcs 
of tfie Government, it i.s its duty to oppose. It o,, noses 
or the mere sake of opposition, its oppo,sition i.s JuM 
y cons.oerations of party spirit, under the inlluonceof 

Ihble to tl'«<!ovnnmentare 

Imlle to be needlessly aspemd. Our pusiticn is different 

We are not bound to oppose the measures of Government’ 
We are not expected to do so. Our countrymen Zdd 
have a ground of complaint against us, if „e did so 
jAhoutsufScient cause. We do not oppose for the mere’ 
sake of opposition, and with a view to embarrass the 

Government, so that We may step into its place wlun f! 

We support good measures. We may opnose tl!! r 
^ the Government, but we impute no motives. lT« ‘ve 

all, our oppositions nob dictated by any cousideraf I 

P«j.spwt,b„tb,.h. ,.1. »a fa-r,! 

serve our countrymen and to broaden and deepen t1 ‘ 

foundations of British rule upon the unchangeable Lis of 

a nation’s affections.' ’ pasi.s of 

•- We should sufier a distinct loss of power were we to 
constitute ourselves info a. ■ ' ^ ® 

nito permanent opposition to the 
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Government. If we oppose with di.scri ini nation and jud<;- 
ment, our piotests will nob fail to command svinpatliy and 
respect. JHib if we oppose in the spirit of captious faiilt- 
€ncting, if we oppose for the mere sake of opposifion^ if 
we oppose sisaply Ijecause somebody must oppose, we ex- 
pose ourselves to the risk of being considered hostile critics, 
<even when our represen tjitions deserve a. Ixitber fat^x 

THE ELEVENTH SESSION OE THE OuXUrKSS, 

To-day is tlie first day of the Eleventh Session of the 
Congress. Alany Sessions of the Congress must yet b<i held 
before even our moderate progrannne is a<;co:n[»lisliC'd. 
The car of liuman progress moves slowly forward. But 
he who basset his liand to tlie plough cannot a fiord to 
look back, He most spend and i>e spent in the cause. 
How many bi*ave comrades, whose memories we mourn? 
have fallen ; how many more will yet fall befcte tim jour- 
ney tlu'ough the '.vildei'ness is accomplivslied, and we a, re in 
view of Canaan. To some choice spirits, Cflevated by faith 
and liope, may be vouchsafed, as was vouchsufccl to Mcuscs 
of old from the lieights of »Sinai, a glimpse into tlte pro* 
mised land, a foretavSte of that precious treasure f»f <dviJ 
and political rights, which, in the Providence of Cod and 
under trie auspices of English rule, is to he tlie destined 
heiitago of their nation. As ior the rest tliey must pos- 
sess their souls in patience, supported by llie undying 
faith that their cause, based upon the highest justice, must 
eventually triumph. * A man with a conviction/ says John 
Stuart in Lis Essay on Representative Government *is 
equal to ninety-nine without oned The man of earnest faith 
IS irresistiblo and all-conquering. ' We Congressmen 
know what we are about; we know our 
ive know our methods; we' stick to them wilife 
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resolute tenacity of purpose — with 
as some of ua are ooncernerl, I wil 
to the things of this world. An.i 
future is not ours ? 

faith in BRITISH JUSITCK 

'We feel that 
engaged, the moral 


and (iENEHOSm'. 

in this gre.at struggle in which we are 
sympathies of civili.'^ed humanity are 
with us. Tho prayers of the good and the true in all 
parts of the world follow us. They will weleoino ms glad 
tidings of great joy the birth of an emancipated people 
cn the banks of the Ganges. For have they not all read 
about our ancient civilization ; how, in the moining of 
the world, beforethe Eternal City had been luiilt upon 
tie Seven Hills, Defore Alexander had marclied his army 
to the banks of the Tigris, before Babylonian astrono- 
mers had learnt to gaze upon the starry world, our 
ancestors had developed a great civilization, and how that 
civilization has profoundly influenced the course of modern 
thought in the highest concerns of man ? Above all, we, 
rely with unbounded confidence on the justice and gener- 
osity of the British people and of their representatives 
in rarliamenfc. 

CONGRESS achievements . 

K . “‘Strost the authorities here. 

But the higher we mount, the purer is the atmo.sphore. 
Ihe impurities generated by local causes cannot touch 
those, who removed from local influences, repre.sent in a 
loftier sphere of responsibility the majesty and the great- 
ness of the English nation. Let us freely acknowledge 
^e tribute we owe to the British Government in IndL 
What Government could have accorded a speedier recogni- 
tion to Congress claims than the Government, nf v... 
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done ?' Within the lifetime of a generation wo liiive 
achieved changes— benefioent changes of far^ioacoing 
moment — which it would have taken niaisy genera liotis 
accomplish elsewhere, which in less fortunately situatid 
countries could not have been accomphshed exca^pt, |u*rhap’^,f 
after bloodshed and tumult. All this we freely aeknow- 
ledge. For all this weave truly grateful. AH this fills 
with hope for the future. 

« TRUST IN ENGLAND. 

Nevertheless we feel tliat iiiueli }et nunaius t*a he 
done, and the impetus must come from Fnglaiul. Ta 
England Ave look for inspiration and guidance. To Fngland 
we look for sympathy in tlic struggle, h'rom Knghual 
must come the crowning mandate which will enrranchi.sn 
our peoples. England is our political guide and oiir moral 
preceptor in the exalted sphere of political duty. English 
history has taught us those principles of freedom wliieh 
we cherish Avitli our lifeblood. 'We ha\^e been upon 
the strong food of Engii.sh constitutional freetlom. We 
have been taught to admire the eloquence and gcJiius of 
the great masters of English political philosophy. Wo 
have been brought face to face with the struggles and tlio 
triumphs of the English people in their stately marciii 
towards constitutional freedom. Where will you find 
better models of courage, devotion, and sacrifice ; not in 
Rome, not in Greece, not even in .France in ilm stormy 
days of the Revolution — courrge tempered by faufJot, 
enthusiasm leavened by sobriety, partlmiiHhip softener! by 
a large-hearted charity—all suhordinated to tim one pre- 
dominating sense of love of country and lova of GocL 
LOVE OF LIBERTY. 

We should be unworthy of ourselves and of our 
preceptors — we should, iiideed, bs something less thaa 
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human — if, with our i^ouls sfeirrecl to tlioir inmosi depths, 
our warm Onenfcal sensibilities rcmsed to an utnvonted 
pitch of enthusiasm by,, the contemphition of these great 
ideals of public duty, %ve did not seek to transplant into 
our own country the spirit of those free insfitutiiUis which 
have made England what slie is. In the words <?f Lord 
Lansdowne, a wave of unrest is parsing through this 
country. But it is not the unrest of discotitent or diskn- 
alty to the British Government — it is the unrest which is 
the first visible sign of the awakening of a new national 
life. It is the work of Englislimet} — it is the noldcst 
monument cf their rule — it is the visible embodiment of 
tbe vast moral in fiuence which they are exereisiin? over the 
minds of the people of India. Never in the history of the 
world have the inheritors of an ancient civilisation been 
•SO profoundly influenced by the influx of modern ideas. 
In this Congress from year to year we ask England to 
accomplish her glorious work. The course of civilization 
following the path of the sun has travelled from East to 
West. The West owes a heavy debt to the East. 'Wa 
look forward to the day when that debt will bo repaid, 
not only by the moral regeneration, but by the political 
‘enfranchisement of our people, 

APPEAL TO ANGLO-INDIANS. 

In our efforts for the improvement of our political 
status, we feel that we may appeal with confidence to the 
■sympathies of the Anglo-Indian community. They are 
Englishmen. By insStinct and by tradition they are the 
friends of freedom. In regard to many, their interests in 
the country are permanent. In regard to many Uiore, in 
view of the falling exchange, they are looking forward to 
making India their permanent home. Burke's well-known 
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faction wliicli humanity feels witlit the present. Dissatin- 
faction is the parent of all progress. It stirs tis on tc 
ceaseless activity for the betterment of our rjn‘e. A golden 
age is, indeed, looming in the future. There is a golden 
age in store for us and our children. It is this feeling 
which reconciles its to the present. AV"e feel that if politi- 
cal freedom, in the sense in which it is enjoyed ly iiritish 
subjects elsewhere, is not to be our lot, it will be the? inherit- 
ance of those who, coming after us, will bear our names 
and carry on our work. In that faith we work. In tlmfe 
faith we ask others to work. It is the faith wiiich is tlie 
cement of the Congress movement. It implies confidence 
in the progressive character of British rule. It implies 
•confidence in ourselves. Let it not be said that this con- 
fidence is misplaced. Let it not be said that the enthusiasm 
which animated us in the first days of the Coiigress move- 
ment is on the wane. The past ought to encourage m* 
The future ought to stir tis into enthiisinsm. Tiie noblest 
heritage which we can leave to our children and our ehikl- 
ren^s children is the heritage of enlarged rights, safeguarded 
by , the loyal devotion and the fervent enthusia.sm of an 
' ' emancipated people. Let us so work with confidence in 
each other, \vith unwavering loyalty to the British connec- 
tion, that we may accomplish this great object within n 
measurable distance of time. Then will the Congress have 
fulfilled its mission — justified the hopes of those who 
founded it, and who worked for it— not, indeed, l>y the 
supersession of British rule in India, bub by broadening its 
basis,' liberalizing its spirit, ennobling its character, andi 
placing it upon the unchangeable foundations of a nation's 
afiections. It is not^severance that we look forward to — 
but unification, permanent embodiment as an integral part 
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of that great Empire which lias given the rest of the world 
the models of free institutions— that is what we aim at. 
But permanence means assimilation, incorpoi-ation, equal 
rights, equal privileges. Permanence is incompatible with 
any form of Military despotism, which is a temporary make- 
shift adapted to a temporary purpcso. England is the 
■august mother of free nations. She has covered the world 
with free States, Places, hitherto the chosen abode of 
barbarism, are now the homo of freedom. Wherever 
floats the flag of EngLnr.d, tliere free Governments hixve 
been established. We appeal to England gradually to 
ohange the character of her rule in Indi.a, to liberalise it, 
to shift its foundations, to adapt it to the newly-developed 
environments of the country and the people, so that, in 
the fulness of time, India may find ifcs place in the great 
confederacy of free States, English in their origin, English 
in their character, English in their institutions, rejoicing 
in their permanent and indissoluble union with England, a 
glory to the mother-country, and an honour to the Imman 
race. Ihen will England have fulfilled her great mission 
in the East, accornplislied her high destiny among nations, 
repaid the long standing debt which the West owes to the 
East, and covered herself witli imperishable renown and 
everlasting glory. {Loud and long continned cheers,) 


Twelfth' Gongress— Caloutta— 1806,, 



Mr. R. M. SAYANI. 


INTllODUCTIOK. 

I beg to thank you most heartily for the great honor 
you have confeiTe<3 upon me by electing me IVe.sMoiife of 
this your Twelfth Oongress. It is the highest Imnor wliieii 
my fellow-country mien can bestow upon me. I am aware 
that it is also an honox* which carries with it a serious res- 
ponsibility, as it is by no means a light task to gul^e the 
deliberations cf so large, so varied and so distirignishcd an 
assembly, representing as it does all that is loyal and 
patriotic, enlightened and inflaential, progressive and dis" 
interested, in the country. I am further conscious of the 
fact tliat the position to which you have elected me has 
been invariably occupied in the past by extremely able 
leaders enjoying the full confidence of the people at large, 
and that under any circumstances, it will be beyond my 
power to come up to the standard of my immediate prede- 
cessor in this chair, who is so well known as one of the 
brightest ornaments of tlie country generally and especially 
of the province of Bengal. Eelyirig, however, upon merci- 
ful Providence and on your indulgence and forbea ranee as 
also on your sympathy and support, I hope I may be jdde 
to discharge the duty you have entrusted oie wltli to your 
satisfaction, 

OKIGIN OF THE COXOEESS. 

Some^-time prior to the Christian year, 1885, certain 
Indian gent&sp^n who had received their education in the 
English langua.g;e and been trained to English niethods, 
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and who had moreover derived their ideals of political in- 
stitutions from English philosophers and statesmen, met 
togethei' to deliberatei amongst themselves on the advisabili- 
ty of convening a meeting of some of the most enlightened 
men of each province for the purpose of discussing the 
moral and material condition of the country and taking 
practical steps f<>r its amelioration. A meeting was accord- 
ingly resolved upon ; and as its convenei-s were God-fearing,, 
law-abiding, peace-loving and peaceful subjects, distinguish- 
ed for tlieir independence, for the purity of their public 
lives, for the honesty of tb.oir pu?*pose and for their politi- 
cal sagacity, their invitation was largely and cordially 
responded to. The meeting was attended by delegates 
deputed from each provim;e and by some Europeans who 
warmly sympathised with the object. The discussion im- 
mistakably emphasised the fact that there wa.s a general 
consensus of opinion amongst the educated Indians that 
the existing political condition of the country was suscep- 
tible of a vast imprijvetnent. Then there was no doubt 
that the people had well-founded grievances which required 
to be redressed and serious disabilities which needed remov- 
al. AH were agreed that, in order to achieve those objectSy 
so conducive to the greater happiness and contentment 
of the people, it was advisable to adopt ail legitimate and 
constitutional means and proceed on the methods employed 
by Englishmen themselves for agitation, that if agitation 
Wits carried on on such principles, never mind however long, 
tliere was a fair and reasonable chance of success, especially 
with the co-operation of such Europeans as were ready and 
willing to extend their sympathy and moral support to a 
movement so legitimate and national, it was accordingly 
decided that a Congress should be held of ail educated and 


eminent Indians, leaders of various (centres, and all admirers 
of the political institutions of Enghind, with the <‘xpre.ss 
purpose of appealing to Goverjunent to redress gi ievaiua^H 
and remove disabilities from which the peoph^ sudhred^ 
and to secure such other reforms as the exigejiciiis of the 
time and the progress of the country drananded, consistently 
of course with the liberal principles and the declared pirlicy 
of the British Govermnent as laid down years ago in sta- 
tutes and charters, in Boyal proclamatirms, and i’csolutions 
of Parliament. Accordingly, the nccressary steps for 
organizing such a Congress were taken. Phe principal 
promoters of that organisation were themselves the products 
of English education, while the persons invited to attend 
from the different Presidencies and Provinces were similar- 
ly the products of that same vivifying agency. There was 
also the facility of travel on account of the rapidity and 
cheapness of communication, the result of railways, one of 
the most important boons which English civilisation has 
conferred on our country. There was also the security to 
person' and property assured by the Pax Britanuiea. Thus 
the call to attend fell upon willing eai’s and the itivitees 
readily complied. All the elements necessary to secure a 
full attendance were combined, leading to cordial co-opera- 
tion in the noble work thus initiated. In short, the country 
was ripe for the movement, so that delegates froui tlie prin- 
cipal centres eagerly flocked to give expression to the sober 
second thoughts of the people.” They were all responsible 
citizens assembled to focus the manifold political grievances 
of the people and give them their needed articulation. For 
the first time they met on a common platform to achieve 
a common object, namely, to represent in the name of their 
countrymen the grievances under which they suffered and 
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to give voice to tlieir political sentiment and aspirations. 
They keenly I'elt the desire for wholesome reform and dis- 
cussed with fi'eedom and candour their political condition 
which they considered to bo degrading. Tlieir intellectual 
attainments recoiled against what they considered to be 
political subservience; their educated notions revolted 
against political disabilities; and their hearts aspired to 
attain a higher tsational ideal of citizenship under the 
beneficent rule of the British which they fully appreciated. 
It was an ideal worthy to be encouraged and fosterctd by 
all right-minded and justice-loving EnglLshmen, and took 
complete hold of them. The habitual lethargy of the 
Indkn disappeared under the potent influence of this new 
and lofty .standard of political regeneration. Ideas of a 
fair share in the management of the aflairs of their own 
country and the enjoyment of greater constitutional free- 
dom pervaded all minds. It was not a mere -sentimental 
cooing between loving cou.sins nor a mere .stage-show got 
up for the amusement of the public at Ohristniixs time, but 
a very serious organisation of combined intellectual strength, 
intended for the discussion of very serious matters. Surely 
they thought, and thought honestly, they were not mere 
theorists or sentimental dreamers, hut intelligent, loyal 
patriotic, well-meaning, public-spirited men, representing 
the collective wisdom and ability of what was soon to become 
a United India. Feeling.s of sympathy and brotherhood 
pervaded the members, and every one was prepared to give 
anxious thought and patient consideration to what each 
other had to advance and urge. They felt that the Con- 
gress was but the first rich harvest of wliat had been sown 
long before by wise and beneficent British Statesmen in 
the shape of schools and colleges. They further felt that 




the Gongret-s wiis hut the vieihlp einhoiHi(i«it (.f ,, new 
education and a new awakening kiicIi as tlic! conntrv had 

not seen for some centuries la-foi-o t,h.. sirong imjiact 

of Western civilisation on JSar.t.eui thonglit. Ja 
felt that there could be no doubt of the st ret, gtl, aud'dcjdh 
of this awakening having nat-iosial logi-iieratiiin as its ulti- 
mate aim and object. They felt that t.heir olijort n-as 
rational and praetical— thitt under ilm vivifying iuHuf nee 
of the Congress, all the various ia-nj.h...of th./ooimr.rv coMhi 
Slowly and steadily be welded into one insoparahlo’ indis- 
soluble whole, to the everlasting beneiit, of iadia and the 
glory of England, and that those who attondetl then, as 
members of the First Congress would in the fulliu'ss t,f time 
be recognised as the great pioneers of the movement, 
DECLAEATIONS OF THE CiOXCiUESS UEAnERS. 

The following is a brief analysis of the -ieelarntions of 
the Congress leaders ; — 

(а) To remember tliat we are all eliiJdrcn of our lanfhs,. 

country India a, nd that as suoh we are bound to love and Se^t 
each other and have common fellow-feeling for each oflier 
that each one of us should regard as his own the the 

rest of US. uw 

(б) That we should endeavour to pi-oinote nersonal intimaev 

and friendship amongst all the great eonnnnnitki of In lia tc di' 
velop and consolidate sentiments of national growth and n’nifv tri 
weld them together into one iiatioiialitr, to efleet a moral 
amongst them, to i^move the taunt that ;.e a.-e not a” on C 
only a congeries of races and creeds vvliic-l, have no coS,„ „ 
them, and to bring about stronger and stronger friendly of 
common nationality. ” 

. .. That we should endeavour specially to promote personal 

intimacy and friendship amongst all tlie earnest workerriir he 
cause of ^dia, to eradicate by direct friendly personal inteUurse 
aU possible racial or provincial prejudices amongst all lovers of 
India, and to develop and consolidate sentiments of iiationa imitv 
to effect a moral union amongst them which mav 
bulwark against all external elements likely to dliidl'er separate ' 

(d) That we should work together foi' our cnirim/m v ’ 
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and dtitaiUnl (liHeuswion of it all over the country; that no point 
should be pressed mi hiss there prevails an absolute or an almost 
absolute mnuiimity ot opinion amongst the thinking and educated 
classes of our countrymen. 

(■/) Tinit we should eonhne our attention to those questions 
only in which the entire nation lias a direct participation ; that we 
siiould pass only .su<di resolutions as are not the issue ot' the brain 
of a single individual hut are the result of the best thoughts of 
many minds during a long period ; that we should give duc'defer- 
ence to tin.’! views and feelings of each other amongst the whole 
people, of (uu* country : that we .should deal with those questions 
alone OH which the whole of the educated and thinking portion 
of British Indui is Hubstantially jigreed. 

(,d) That wo should coudmjt our proceedings with modera- 
tion and dignity .so as to disarm all adverse criticism ; that every 
ineinbcr should be al1o!*d(id a,u opportunity of maturely and gravely 
considering each question in s,U its l>earing.s; that we should 
conduct our proceedings in such a way that whenever any resSOki- 
tion or decision has been come to, it should proceed from the 
Congress with authority and be received outside with respect ; 
that we should conduct our jirocecdings in such a way that we 
may acquire liud maiiitaiu a character for moderation, sagacity, 
and practical good Hcnso : that we should be moderate in our 
language, and in our demands ; that should remember that it is 
only by patience, po!'scvei*anee, and long elfort that we can hope to 
succeed. 

(k) That we .shouhl remember tha-t right and truth must ever 
prevail in tim end ; that it is iu>t by violence or by noise that great 
things are aciueved, nor by ambition or self-seeking ; that it is by 
calm, indomitable reliance on that moral force, which is the 
supreme reason, that a nation's life can bo regenerated ; that we 
should avoid taking jtimps into the unknown. 

(i) ’'i’hat the best interests of the Indian taxpayer lie in 
peace, economy and reform ; that his motto should be peace, loyalty, 
and progress. That the iirst most es.seuitial requisite for his happi- 
ness i.s the asHuranee of permanent peace and the rigid maintenance 
of law and order. 

0*) That our businesH is to represent to Government our 
reasonable grievances and our political disabilities and a.spira- 
tions. 

The following is a brief .summary of the subjects 
discussed by the various Congresses held u|> to date : — ^ 


(twifio) 

(fcwittis) 

(fcwif;e) 

(once) 

(once) 

(onee) 


Seerctary oTstate for ' f'cmnei! of tho 

Examinations, Annexation of 

•i^nbhe Service, Trial hv TniMr q *^^*^^*^«*i -Povertv of In/Hn 

f notions, 

Arms Act, Police Adminiitratfo„ nnihtion of l,,<lia, 

Permanent Settlement, Plate ^ 

Currency, Military and Civil ^ "V,’ ''nws, 

Compensation Allowance, Forced f < '"h •S'-rvieo, 

Condition of India, Reernitmeiif o i- <’'i««*>«-ia 

Freedom of the Press, Water ^ ^ if ‘L .'^"d'oial Service, 
lonere Bill and Orievances of Railway plsteiigeiT’ 

wd its li *” *"• o'”” «» 1» 

Bombay a. . 

Calcutta ’** 

Madras 
Allahabad 
Nagpur 
Lahore 
Poona 
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Eonneriee v+ • \ 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoioii "■ 

Mr. Budrudin Tyabiee P"’'®®) 

Mr. George rule ^ 

'^o^^erburn, Bart ’ Cn" > 

Mr. P.M. Mehta "• 

Mr. P Auanda Chark, 

Mr. Alfred Webb 
Mr. Surendranath Banerjea 

OF THE COW«RES.s'' 

leaders, of the subieets it hi-, j- ^®cl=«'ation.s of if„ 

--ich i. h.a z •/ 

W presided over its delibpr.«f-' ^ . ^ persons irho 
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-»-.o,„ih,,»ghh;:rh;.Ldr:irhtt::4 
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(once) 

(once) 

(once) 
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by means of sehool.s ruid colleges and thus awakening 
the rising jotmg men of onr country to a Hense of the 
duties they owes? to themselves, to their neighbours, and 
to their emintrymen generally. Tlmt although most of 
these }oung men had n(»t travelled to Europe not- oven 
crosse<I the oe(3an that* se})a rates their country from the 
rest of the wm-ld, ind(?ed some of them had hardly 
travelhnl in tdudr own country, and a few of thenj had 
never loft even the coniines of the towns which had given 
them hiii'h, a.11 of then) had by studying all tdiat is best 
and ennolding in English litimaturc and freely conversing 
with noble miude<1 Englishmen, ac(pi!red a knowledge of 
the events that had happened and were happening in 
Europe, and especially in England, that thrice happy 
island, the home o! liberty and pr<»gress. They bad 
amongst other things learnt how the existing political 
institutions of Blnghn id had obtained their present form ; 
how Englisii patriots, through adverse circumstances, had, 
by never-failing, courage and indomitable perseverance, 
acquired one after another, their present privileges of 
liberty of thought and freedom of action both in the 
field of religion and politics. We all know how in ancient- 
times noble persons who resolved to devote their lives to 
the beautifying of their mother' cities, used to travel fai^ 
and wide, and in their extensive travels used to come 
across the beauties of other cities, and from such beauties 
to form general notions of beauty, and how, on their 
rciturn to their native cities, used to endeavour to beautify 
their own cities in aecKU'dance with tlie iiotions of beauty 
thus formed by them. In a similar manner our educat- 
ed young men, whilst mentally travelling through the 
realms of the History of Europe generally, and particu- 
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larly the Hisfcoi'v of Enf'iariii iii,! ■‘i, - .. 

t6 the polfticl hi«to...v of I’n.liu..)*; ILl Inl!'" 

•aeas of liberty, whiol,, i„ coum, of ti,.,,. tl. V i'""’! 
of ..pplyiojj- to their ow., co.mtry. In .short tb'rv 1,“."'^ 
anxious to regenerate the r^olitie-U roj }* *' ' ’ 

They felt, ho.e.er, that the va.rt n^a I’ 

■count.ymon, among whom higher erh, .ation ; 
permeated, would at first .five then “ 

«th.. “■■i;;" ’.« 

t.me they anticipated that the rulim- 'e! ■ '*' 

■understand them. They felt thev 1 'i •""" 

a,/,-.?, 1!:.”' 

movement has to eomhat with TI ev ,■ , ' 

to be cautious and circunrsprrt al',?. T 
the ground before they actually put \\ '"f 
They were, of course, prepared tc^ fT T 

liostile onfcicisiu, obloquy ^^dvorse and 

martyrs, they knew, bad undergmrTrt^-f 
suffered torture? and death But , 

«1..J l..d e.,w. f*ll 

T,» o.v.™„„. Ld 

rry^irrt, 

Under the mgis of English Rule Umy t!u\ 
believing in their new faith and resolve ! 

trials, all struggles. -11 vicissitudes, they'' t!rtcd r'“'‘ 

their ideas into execution. ^ ‘‘’taited to put 

The origin of the Congress was 
history of the country, and wiB, tl ' 
the Congress began a new era in th^ of 

- d.„.„g z:'^c'z,::sx 
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2'iK)V6fiiOn >; l);us ('• Vf pri/'‘li-w| i* 

to tho y, » “■»I»r.ti..lj fe», 

future, „« ifc ^ in the 

pi'U.lenee, ,u„! .s,„racifcy mo<ieration, 

influence on the « ‘iecisive 

of the eouHfcry aut! for the glory rf ^ood 

gvess is ao«t f,uonr«,] with t 'I 

thous.-,nil men.htrs from ‘'f <^’uufc two 

speaking the “ ,ohrr .secua.d ^Jaa'iSts ” ‘"''''T 

«uunt,ng omoagst the, a tl.e foremost 1 1 , 

in the ronntrv aad ‘ill h - , ' i<-'uclers ot opinion 

the pul.lie-.spirifc-.i,aleed" th?“'n '‘"‘f 

united, edac, ted and tlm’ I ' °f the 

It holds its idtltl -a 

empire, under the nr unportant cities in the 

Indians of the day as weH V w 
genuine sympathy of the 1 t ^"gl'shmea of the 
Willi-, m W ai ^ kite Mr. George YuJe 

Willum \\ edderburn, and Mr. Alfred Webb! 

ma tlOS-GREss PBBsjjjgjjjg 

Ihe first Pre.sident of the Oonaress wa- i, 
representative of Bengal, Mr W O R 
and experienced member of ou'r Is^al ' """ o''’ 

known to have more than . Profession (who i.s 

,h». “ aig). 0.,,.., 

known. f ooiintry is vpg|j. 

Tim .second President was m,, <• n 
»i™„ ,0 hi, ,,,, »“ *«»tenM,d 

»r "44;:- rr “r - ' 

is;;- 4“ ~ 







The third President was my honoured and dislin- 
guished co-religionist, Mr. Justice .Budrudin Tyahji, an 
educated and cultured Mussulman of catholic 

The fourth President was the late Mr. (jtiorp* Yule, 
a distinguished Anglo-Indian merchant, who had taken 
a deep interest in the welfare of this country aiul its 
people. 

The fifth President was again an Anglo- hidi;Ui, 
member of the Indian Civil Service, a distinguished 
champion of the Congress movement, Sir W. Whuhler- 
burn, Baronet, M.P., who has worked in and nut of 
Parliament with a devotion which has commanded the 
admiration of all India. 

The sixth President was my valued friend, Mr. 
P. M, Mehta, one of the most enthusiastic and devoted 
adherents of the cause of India, whose record of services 
for the last thirty years is one of which every one of 
my countrymen ought to be proud. 

The seventh President was Rai Bahadur P. Anan- 
dacharlu, a distinguished representative from Madras, an 
eminent leader in his own Presideru^y. 

The eighth President was again Mr. W. C. Bonnerji, 
of whom I have already spoken. 

The ninth President was again Mr, Dadablod Xaoroji, 
the self-denying, unique patriot of India, whoso advent 
to Lahore was the cause of those unp«'.,ralhded demon- 
strations which are already historical. 

The tenth President, M.r. Webb, was a warm- 
^ hearted and reflective Irish Member of Parliament in 
deep sympathy with our aspirations. 

The eleventh President was the Hon. Surendranath 
Bannerji, whom I have already referred to. This brief 
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record shows the cosmopolitan character of this gieat 
movement. It also indicates how representative it 
has been of all the communities of this great 
empire, Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis and Anglo-Indians. 
Their addresses that the Congress is not a party 

organisation or a political caucus, but an assembly 


representative of the light and leading 


this vast 


empire, dealing with public matters and serving public 
interests generally in a broad and (jatholic spirit, with 
the view not of supplanting as is often erroneously and 
absurdly alleged, but of supporting the Government of 
this country. 

CONGKESS AND THE EURASIANS, THE PORTUGESE 
AND THE JEWS. 

Tlie only communities that remain yet unhonoured 
in this matter are the Eurasians, the Portuguese, and the 
Jews. It is not, I presume, from any lack of desire 
on the part of this Congress that they have not yet 
been honoured with the election of one of them as 
President, but because the communities are small, and 
it is difficult to find from them representative men. In 
the case of the Eurasians, this opportunity would have 
been gladly availed of had not the late Mr. D. S. 
White, the President of the Eurasian Association, been 
snatched away from us by the cruel hatid of death soon 
after tlie date of the First Congress held iu Bombay, at 
which he was present. I hope, and this assembly will, 
I trust, .share my hope, that these communities a].so will 
have their turn in proper time. 

CONGRESS AND MAHOMEDANS. 

With a record of such illustrious Presidents before me, 
and coming, as I had to do immediately afner one of the 
most eloquent modern Indian orators and leading spirits 
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of the wealthy and educated province of Bengal, I naturally 
felt diffident of my ability to discharge the onerous and 
responsible duties devolving upon the occupant of this 
chair, bat counting, as I have already stated, upon your 
indulgence, forbearance, and generosity, ^'our sympathy 
and support, I consented to preside, resolved to follow 
the exaiiiple of my esteemed friend Mr. Justice Budriidin 
Tyabji, who has had the- benefit of eight years’ residence 
in England, is a gentleman of manifold experience, mode- 
rate and considerate views on public afiairs, and who has 
been eminently successful, but is nevertheless an orthodox 
Mussuluian commanding the confidence and respect of his 
co-religionists. The one great object-lesson which his 
example tenches, is, that Mussalmans, with benefit to 
theuiselves, and consistently with Mussulman interests, — 
even assuming the Mussalman interests, as unthinkingly 
alleged, are in conflct with interests of the rest of the 
Indians, — can and ought to take part in this national 
movement. 

CONGRESS PROGRAMME. 

I now proceed to point out how far in unison with 
the declared policy of Great Britain and British States- 
men is the programme of the Indian National Congress. 
From the following few extracts it will be seen that the 
Congress is doing nothing but nobly endeavouring to 
practically pursue the very policy which the statesmen 
whose views I give in these extracts, laid down for the 
better government of India during the best part of the 
present century. 

SIR JOHN SHORE ON THE INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 

Sir John Shore, in 1787 : — 

Whatever allowance we may make for the increased industry 
of the subjects of the State, OAving to the enhanced demand for the 
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produce of it (supposing the demand to be enhanced), there is 
reason to conclude that the benefits are more than eounter- 
baianeed by evils inseparable from the system of a remote foreign 
domuuon. ‘ ® 

MR. CHARLES GRANT ON INBIAN CONDITIONS. 

Mr. Charles Grant, in 1792 

^ Whatever diversity of opinion may have prevailed respect- 
ing the past conduct of the English in the East, all parties^will 
concur in one sentiment that we ought to study the happiness of 
the vast body ot subjects which we have acquired there. Upon 
this proposition taken as a truth of the highest sincerity and 
importance, the following observations. ..... are founded 
Ml ■ ■ /l. in theory it never can have been denied 

that the welfare of our Asiatic subjects ought to be the object of 
but pnietiee, this acknowledged truth hai been 

but slowly followed up Of i^te undoubtedly much 

has been done, and excellently done, to improve the condition of 

iXneMnfhJ'' attentive examination, it 

ma> perhaps be found, that much yet remains to be performed. 

Amongst measures of improvement, Air. Grant advo- 
cates that no force but reason slmnlrl Ka 
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STATE AND EDUCATION. 

By clause 43 of this Act it was ordered that the sum 
of XI 0,000 should be appropriated to the education of the 
natives in all the three Presidencies. Tliis v/as the first 
statutory declaration enjoining on the East India Gompany 
to spend a lakh of rupees on education. The sum, how- 
ever, was not spent till 1824, which is the first year in 
which the State spent some money on education, 

LOUD Moira’s views. 

On the 2nd October, 1815, Lord Moira issued a 
minute declaritig his solicitude for the moral and intel- 
lectual condition of the natives and bis anxiety to see 
established and maintained some system of public educa- 
tion. 

LORD HASTINGS^ 

In 1817 Lord Hastings announced that the Govern- 
ment in India did not consider it necessary to keep the 
natives in a state of ignorance in order to retain its own 
power ; consequent on this announcement the Calcutta 
Text-book Society and the Hindu College were immediate- 
ly founded. 

elphinstonb’s. 

Elphinstone, in 1823 : — 

It is difficult to imagine an undertaking in which our duty, 
our interest and our honour are more immediately concerned. It 
is now well understood that in all countries the happiness of the 
poor depends in a great measure on their education. It is by 
means of it alone that they can acquire those habits of prudence 
and self-reliance from which all other good qualities spring, and if 
-ever there was a country where such habits are required, it is this. 
We have all often heard of the ills of early marriages and overflow- 
ing population, of the savings of a life squandered on some one 
occasion of festivity, of the helplessness of the rvots which 
renders them a prey to money-lenders, of their indifference to good 
clothes or houses which has been used on some occasions as ah 
argument against lowering the public demands on them, and Anally 
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of tke vanity of the laws to protect them when no individual can 
be found who had spirit enough to take advantage of those enacted 
in their favour ; there is but one remedy for all this, which ig 
education. If there be a wish to contribute to the abolition of the 
horrors of self-immolation and of infanticide, and ultimately to 
the destruction of superstition in India, it is scarcely necessary 
now to prove that the only means of success lie in the diffusion of 
knowledge. 

SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S. 

Sir John Malcolm, in 1828 : — 

One of the chief objects, I expect from diffusing education 
among the natives of India, is our increased power of associ- 
ating them in every part of the administration. This I deem 
essential on grounds of economy, of improvement, and of secur- 
ity. I farther look to the employment of the natives in such 
duties of trust and responsibility as the only mode in which we can 
promote their improvement ; and I must deem the instruction we 
are giving them dangerous, instead of useful, unless the road is 
opened wide to those who receive it to every prospect of honest 
ambition and honorable distinction. 

VIEWS OF THE COURT OP DIRECTORS, 

The Court of Directors, in 1830 

In the meantime we wish you to be fully assured, not only of 
oim anxiety that the Judicial offices to which natives are at present 
eligible should be properly filled, but of our earnest wish and hope 
to see them qualified for situations of higher importance and trust. 
There is no point of view in which we look with greatest interest 
at the exertions you are now making for the instruction of the 
natives than as being calculated to raise up a class of persons 
qualified, by their intelligence and morality, for high employments 
in the Civil administration of India. As the means of bringing 
about this desirable object, we rely chiefly on their becoming, 
through a familiarity Wth European'literature and science, imbued 
with the ideas and feelings of civilized Europe, on the general cul- 
tivation of their understandings, and specifically on their instruc- 
tion in the principles of morals and general jurisprudence. We 
wish you to consider this as our deliberate view of the scope and 
end to which all our endeavours with respect to the education of 
the natives should refer. And the active spirit of benevolence, 
guided by judgment, which has hitherto characterized your exer- 
tions, assures us of your ready and zealous co-operation towards 
an end which we have so deeply at heart. 

The improvements in education however which most effectual- 
ly contribute to ele\’ate the moral and intellectual condition of a 
people, are those which concern the education of the higher classes, 
or the persons possessing leisure and important influence over the 




minds ot their countrymen. By raising the sbindard 
tion among the classes you would eventually produce a n 
and niore heneflcial change in the ideas and feelings o 
munity than you can hope to produce hv acting dirt 
more mimerous class. “ ^ 

You are, moreover, acquainted with our anxious 
lia^re at our disposal a body of natives qualified by theh* 
large share and occupy higlier s 
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of Englishmei' juid they v^'-ould follow the “plain path of 
duty.” 

FREE PRESS. 

1835 : — Free press was eonceclefl. 

VIEWS OP EMINENT ENGL7SIJMEN ON INDIAN QUESTIONS. 

MR. GLADSTONE : 

It will not do for us to treat with contempt or even with 
incli^ferenee the rising aspirations of this great people. 

LORD ROBERTS: — 

Our greatest strength must ever rest on the firm base of a 
united and a contented India. 


LORD NORTHBROOK, in 1874: — 

Thei-’e is one simple test whieli we may apply to all Indian 
questions ; let us never forget that it is our duty to govern India^ 
not for our own profit and advantage, but for the benefit of the 
natives of India. 


I 


LORD LYTTON, in 1877 : — 

But you the natives of India, whatever your race and what- 
ever your creed, have a recognised ehiim to share largely with 
your English fellow-subjeets, according to yohf capacity for the 
task, in tlie administration of the eountr^^you inhabit. This claim 
is founded on the highest justice. It has been repeatedly affirmed 
by British and Indian Statesmen and by the legislation of the Ini~. 
perial Parliament. It is recognised by the Government of India as 
binding on its honor and consistent with the aims of its policy. 

LORD RiPON, ill 1892 : — 

The document (Her Majesty’s Proclamation) is not a treaty » 
it is not a diplomatic instrument, it is a declaration of principles of 
Government, which, if it is obligatory at all, is obligatory in res-r 
peet to all to whom it is addressed. ' The doctrine, therefore, to 
wliieh Sir Fitz-James Stephen has given the sanction of his author- 
ity, I feel bound to repudiate to the utmost of my power. It 
seems to me to be inconsistent with the character of my Soverejf>'n 
and with the honor of my country, and if it were free to be received 
and acted upon by the Government of England it would do more 
harm than anything else could possibly do to strike at the very 
root of our power and to destroy our just influence, because that 
power and that influence rest upon the epnvietion of our good 
faith more than upon any other foundation, aye, more than upon 
the valour of bur soldiers and the reputation of our armies. ' 
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coiielu.sion that it is 
oi' her soldiery that a 


My study of History has led me to the 
not by force ot' her armies or by the might « 

great empire is permanently maintained, 'niifc it is by the righteoas- 
ness of her laws, by her respect for the principles of lier jiistiee. 


LORD DUFPEiiiisr, in 1887 

Glad and happy should I be if, during my sojourn among them 
ahe people of India), cireumsfeanees permitted me to extend and 



ence, by their acquirements and the confidence they inspired in 
their fellow-countrymen, were marked out a,s useful adjimctsto 
•our Legislative Councils. 


BRITISH POLICY JY INDIA. 

The principles of policy, whicdi nmy be deduced from the 
above extracts are : 

(а) That it is the duty of England to study the interest, the 
happiness and the welfare of the people of India. 

(б) That it was not necessary to keep the people of India in a 
state of ignorance in order to retain the power of Engdand over 
India. 

(c) That the people of India should be educated. That this 
education should be given to them through the medium of the 
English language and that English ideas should be disseminated 
broadcast amongst them, 

(d) That the people of India should be associated in the ad- 
ministration of the country, and that every prospect of honest 
ambition and honorable distinction should be open to them. 

(e) That all disabilities in regard to public employment should 
be removed. 

(/) That the policy of British Rule in India should be a policy 
of justice, good faith and righteousness and of advancement of 
the people. 

THE ROYAL PROCLAMATION OF 1858, 


I now pass on to the gracious Proclamn.tion of the 
Queen in 1858 — a Proclamation whicli is rightly held to 
be the Magna Charta of the Indian people. It will be 
observed that it is to secure the fulfilment of the solemn 
pledges of the Proclamation that the Congress is strenu- 
ously endeavouring. It is because some of the pledge^ 
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remain unfulfilled and othex-s are violated that the Con- 
gress is obliged to appeal to oiu* rulers. Let me now re- 
peat some of the extracts : 

We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian territories 
by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all our other 
subjects ; and those obligations by the blessings of xilmighty God, 
we shall faithfully and eonseientiously fulfil. 

And it is onr further wish, that, so far as may be, our subjects 
of whatever race or creed, be truly and impartially admitted to 
offices in our service, the duties of which they may be qualified 
by their education, ability and integrity to discharge. 

This documeut is, as stated by Lord Ripon, a Decla- 
ration of Priuciples cf Government. It is the Magna 
Oharta of British Indi«. It was iiot the result of agita- 
tion or even of petition. It was granted by the free will ' 
and pleasure of the Sovereign, and truly displays the 
generosity of the Eoyal nature. It was given after the 
suppression of 'the Mutiny, and is a remarkable proof of 
the clemency of the British Grown. It is characteristic 
of the Noble Lady, the Mother of her Subjects, whose 
reign has been an epoch in the hisboi*y of the world. Deep 
reliance on merciful Providence and true sincerit}^ per- 
vade the document, it is stated that this century, which 
is rapidly approaching its end, has been the humanitarian 
century par excellence, and has seen the end of many in- 
justices and of many follies, that deserved to be wiped ofi[‘ 
the face of creation. But of all the mementoes of this 
humanitarian century, so far as India is concerned, the 
Proclamatinn will stand the highest and will be cherished 
the deepest and the longest by a grateful people. 

BRITISH SYMPATHY WITH INDIAN ASPIRATIONS. 

It will be observed from the above extracts, both from 
the opinions of the English Statesmen and from the Pro- 
clamation, that the people of England, possessing, as they 
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do, a genuine admiration for tbair own constitution, and 
jealous as they are for their own liberty, are not the peo- 
ple to vie\v with disfavor the political aspirations of the 
people of India, aspirations forsooth, which tiie people of 
England themselves have deliberately inspired iii tho^ 
hearts of the people of India by purposely educating Muau’ 
in the English language by disseminating amongst th^rn 
English ideals of political life and by encouraging thorn to 
raise themselves by education, intelligence and integrity, 
so as to become qualified to occupy positions of importance 
amd trust in the service of the Government, as also to take 
part in the administration of the country. IJrrder the 
circumstances those persons — and I regr^et to say some 
such do exist amongst my conamunity — who imagine that 
the people of England are at heart against the people of 
India are certainly doing a great injustice to. the people of 
England. It may be that such wrong-headed persons may 
have been led into committing the mistake by the insular 
rigidity of England and the stift-and-stand-off attitude of 
seme Englishmen and their rough refusal at time to budge 
or bend an inch. But surely such persons should nob be 
carried away by outward appearances or by false inferences 
derived from such outward appearances. If such people 
will go a little deeper into things, their minds will soon be 
disabused of these pure delusions. In fact, a more honest 
or sturdy nation does not exist under the sun than this 
English nation ; and there ought to be no doubt whatever 
as to the ultimate concession of our demands, founded, as 
such demands are, on reason and justice on the one hand, 
as on the declared policy and the plighted word of the peo- 
.ple of England on the other — provided always that the 
people of India are true to themselves. I repeat that there, 
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«can be no doubt whatever as to these reasonable demands 
being ultimately conceded. 

Sir William Wilson Hunter, in his article dealing with the 
•eifects of a strongly constructed and vigorously enforced system 
of Western instruction upon an Asiatic population,” says “India 
is^now going through a quicker and more striking metamorphosis. 
We sometimes hear its marvellous awakening compared to tiie 
renaissance of Europe four-hundred years ago. But in India the 
change is not only taking place on a greater scale but it also goes 
deeper. It derives its motive power, moreover, not from the in- 
dividual impulse of isolated men of genius or of cultural popes and 
princes, but from the mighty centralising force of a Government 
which, as an engine of human unification, has had nothing to com- 
pare with it since the days of Imperial Rome. English Rule in 
India is however calmly carrying out processes of consolidation 
that never entered the brain of Roman Statesman or Emperor* 
While maintaining a policy of cold non-interference towards the 
lival leligions, the domestic institutions, and the local usages 
of the Indian peoples, it is silently undermining those ancient 
separatist influences which made ’for the isolation of races. 
It has created a new nexus for the active intellectual elements in 
the population, —a nexus which is beginning to be recognised as a 
iDond between man and man and between province and province 
apart from the ties of religion, of geographical propinquity, or of 
caste, a nexus interwoven of three strong cords, a common 
Jangiiage, common political aims, and a sense of the power 
Of action in common, 'the products of a common system of 


1 ^ tlierefore briefly say that those political movements 
are the legitimate ancl inevitable results of Western education in 
India. The men who conduct them are the men to whom in all 

no^nf moral, we are accustomed to 

point as the highest products of British Rule in India. They are 
the men who form the natural interpreters of our Rule to the 
speak of such men, when their activity 
takes a political direction as disaffected, would be equally uni usd* 
and untrue; for they are the men ^ho, of alfW I.X„ 
fellow-subjeets, realise most clearly that their interests 
preset and future, are identified with the permanence of British 

cl,., survey has unavoidably been, it suffices to 

shovv that the present political movements aj^ong the ludiairinces 

irov.nee of India. It was rather that this great gathering for 
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pohhcil purposes was held side by side svith a, still greater ineet- 

Indii th^oJial^rV"' condition of women in 

chieflV A irttended by 6,0(H) persons, 

- etiy Hindus. A politioal movement which in purely political -- 

mrt of 'the >»ovemeni whicdi forms 
of the general advance of a people to a hieher state of 

bwsdsSc^ *it''ni"°h“'’ a«<l individual life is 

moderated, but it must 

SYED AHMED KHAN OST INDIAN AGITATION. 

^ At a Meeting held on the lOtli May, 1866, at Aligarh, 
Syed Ahmed Khan, in a deliberate speech, said : — 

It is with great regret that we view the indifference and want 

this interest however it is necpRsav'v fiiof i ^ 

wishes of that neeessaiy that the requirements and 

L^thetelfo that slowness to- 
istic of Eastern races, has hitherto Tooted on Pairi 
orh7BrgTtT°rorgU“Tefo’^^^ W her affairs, in the shape 

srh".'.siiSr. SdL“‘,r .sf ?5! 

brigMVeminentty toSotie^^^ of Pa!iSent°* “f f 

the entire native corn munitv out hm’<a nn n <. •/•■•■■•hnt unless 

funds at their disposal ^ud with them, place 

to place the sehemT on a perl"„ “Tba^rr ^ “T 

be lost, the natives of India i^ll be*^ i n opportunity will 

only haveyourselves to rf“roS wherSTyTal^. 
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European seefcion of the oommunity enjoying their well-earned 
^ coneessions, whilst your wants remain still unmet. 

X am afraid that a feeling of fear that the Government or 
the district authorities would esteem you factious and dis» 
contented, were you to inaugurate a measure like this, deters you 
from coming forward for your country’s good. Are the Euro- 
. peans thought factious and discontented ? Believe me, that this* 

moral cowardice is wrong, this apprehension unfounded ; and that 
there is not an Englishman of a liberal turn of mind in India who 
would regard with feelirjgs other than those of pleasure and hope 
such a healthy sign of increased civilization on the part of it® 

/ inhabitants. If you will only show yourselves possessed of zeal 

and self-reliance, you are far more likely to gain the esteem of an 
independent race like the English than if you remain, as you now 
are, apathetic and dependent. The -actions and laws of every 
Government, even the wisest that ever existed, although done or 
enacted from the most upright and patriotic motives, have at 
times proved inconsistent with the requirements of tlie people or 
opposed to real justice. The natives have at present little or no 
voice in the management of the affairs of their country, and should 
any measure of Government prove obnoxious to them they brood 
over it, appearing outwardly satisfied and happy, whilst* diseon-^ 
tent is rankling in their minds, I hope you, my native hearers, 
will not be angry with me for speaking the truth. You know that 
you are in the habit of inveighing against various acts of 
Government in your own homes and amongst your own families, and 
that yon, in the course of your visits to European Gentlemen, 
represent yourselves as quite satisfied with the justice and wisdom 
of these very acts. Such a state of aff'airs is inimical to the well- 
being of the country. Far better would it be for India w^ere her 
people to speak out openly and honestly their opinions as to the- 
jmstice or otherwise of the acts of Government. 

Syed Ahmed Khan then quotes from Mr. John Stuart 
Mill the following passage 

The rights and interests of every or of any person are only 
secure from being disregarded when the person interested is him- 
self able and habitually disposed to stand up for them. The second 
C: i.s that the general prosperity attains a greater height and is more 

widely diffused in proportion to the personal energies enlisted in 
. ' promoting it. 

Syed Ahmed Khan then proceeds r— 

These principles, my friends, are as applicable to the people 
of India as they are to those of any other nation, and it is in your 
power, it now rests with you alone, to put them into practice. If 
you will not help yourselves, you may be quite certain no one else 
will. Why should you be afraid? Here am I, a servant of Govern- 
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attae^menur as' m’a'S of 

«»t the greater the eonIdeZ ’of tL ’ =«>d in private- - 

‘Government, the more solirl Vha f- ^ ^ 

present Govonimenb vests 

•cultivated between your rulers and f'riendsiup Ls 

the future benefit to your eou„tot 

«very reliance upon Vour rulere sneaP '" '1°“"' P’at'O 

respectfully all yUr i-ievane?s ’l,n«o ^ out openly, honestly, and 

quite ^ure^hut^ueh'’reom^’ j °rondtu? 'tT' 

■enjoyment of all your Witiniflfe .you in the 

ny, synonymous with true loyaltv tn compatible, 

^11 whose opinion is worth hearing^ ^ ^ opheJd by 

Congress and mussalmans. 


j, , muosAnMANS." 

•I.. Mizr;','/,:!' T" 

^ ui xuuia. are flwj 

movement. That is not true [nde Jt f ■ , 

part .10 not know what He 

is. Education of any sort or ’ In 

by its Mhsm-1-.o " conspicuous 

y ICS absence amongst them <>,,-1 fu • i . 

.hs „, • " k,t 

sently inquired into, it i.ill I.. ...(nn \ ‘ ^ 

ti.ton.i„8„i,.,j. e„o,| e|e.e"e, p.™,', !,T’ 

lish language, and another equally iufinifelv „ , ^ ^ 

persons who have received no edne. f 

the medium of the English 1 u ' through 

'-^cgiisn iu,n^ua^?e hnf- miv i 

<i..r«i .e„.lteri.go,„i., ple'e,, 

oduoution thnousl, n, Hi„,,„.t„,i ' , . ! 

dered ,t a fashioimble thin., to ahu^n" ^ J 
Congressmen as such. There I ' i ' *^‘^'>gres.s and 

classes of malcontents, if they V"' 
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even inconsistent, with each other. There is a third claSvS, 
•alsG a small one at present, who have recently risen from 
their apathy and are honestly endeavouring to educate 
themselves in the right direction and are destined soon 
to come to the front, and, it may safely be surmised, will 
become as enthusiastic supporters of the Congress move- 
ment as any ; but vvith this last nventioned class we have 
no immediate eonceru, and this address will confine itself 
to the two classes first mentioned. Before going, however, 
through the grounds of opposition on the part of 
these two classes it is desirable to revert to 
the causes of ignorance and apathy aforesaid. An 
advocate of the views of the fiirst two classes might well 
be supposed, if he ever cared to put his views systemati- 
•cally, to place the case for the Mahomedans in the follow- 
ing way : — 

Before the advent of the British in India, the Mussul- 
mans were the rulers of the country. The Mussulmans 
had, therefore, all the advantages appertaining to the rul- 
ing class. The sovereigns and the chiefs were their co-re- 
ligionists, and so were the great landlords and the great 
officials. The court language was their own. Every place 
of trust and responsibility, or carrying influence amd high 
emoluments was by birtlnight theirs. The Hindu did 
occupy some positions, but the Hindu Imlders of pc'sition 
were but the tenants-at-will of the Mussulmans. The 
Mu.ssulmans had C'nnplete access to the .sovereigns and to 
the cliiefs. They could, and did, often eat at the srane 
table witli them. They could also, and often tlid, inter- 
marry. The Hindus stood in awe of them. Enjoyment 
and influence and all the good things of the world were 
theirs. Into the best-regulated kingdoms, however, as in- 
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to the beHt-regulated societies and faxxiilies, misfortunes 
•would intrude and misfortunes di«l intrude into this happy 
Mussulman Uule. By a stroke of misfortune, tlie MussuB 
Bia-ns ha<l to abclicvate their position and des(a-nrl to the 
level of their Hindu fellow-countrymen. The Hindus who 
had before stood in awe of their Mussulman nursteis were 
thus raised a step by the fall of their said masters and witli 
their fortner awe dropped their courtesy also. The M ussul- 
mans who are a very sensitive race, natunilly resented the 
treatment ai;d would have nothing to do either with tlmir 
rulers or with their fellow-subjects. Meanwhile the notlo 
policy of the new rulers of the country introduced English 
education into the country. The learuing of an entirely 
unkown and foreign language, of course, required hard 
application and industry. The Hindus were accustomed 
to this, as even under the Mussulman Rule, they had prac- 
tically to master a foreign tongue, and so easily took to the 
new education. But the Mussulmans had not yet become- 
accustoixied to this sort of thing, and were, moreover, not 
then in a mood to learn, much less to learn anything that 
required bard work and application, especially as they had 
to work harder than their former subjects, the Hindus.. 
Moreover, they resented competing with the Hindus, whom 
they had till recently regarded as their inferiors. The 
result was that so far as education Vvns concerned, the 
Mussulmans who were once superior to the Hindus now 
actually became their inferiors. Of course, they grumbled 
and groaned, but the irony of fate was inexorable. The 
stern realities of life were stranger than fiction. The 
Mussulmans were gradually ousted from their lands, their 
offices : in fact everything was lost save their h nnnr 
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officeKS and other worldly advantages of their former mas- 
ters. Their exultation knew no bounds and they trod 
upon the heels of their former masters. The Mussulmans 
would have nothing to do with anything in whicli they 
might have to come into contact with the Hindus. They 
were soon reduced to a state of utter poverty. Ignorance, 
and apathy .seized, hold of them while tlie fall of their 
former greatness rankled in their hearts. This represents the 
train of thought which pre-occupies the mind of many who 
would otherwise be well disposed towards this movement : 
all wdll admit t}i<it though they might object to particular 
statements, on the whole there is an element of truth ■ 

which explaiiis the Mahomedan depression. 

SIR W. W. HUNTER ON EARLY MAHOMEDAN INFLUENCE. ^ 

Sir W. W. Hunter savs:— 

“Almost everywhere “it was found that the Hindu population j 

seized with avidity on the opportunities aftbrded by State eduea- I 

tion or bettering themselves in life; while the Alahomedan com- " 

munity, excepting in certain localities, failed as a whole to do so. 

State education thus put the finishing stroke to the influence of 
the Mahomedans, as the former ruling race in India. That x)Osi- 
tion they had inherited from the time of the Mogul Empire, and 
during the first period of the Company’s administration they still 
held an undue proportion of official posts. In the fast century 
Alussulnvan Collectors gathered the Company’s landtax in Bengal, 
Mussulaman Foujdars and Ghatwals officered its Police. A great 
Mussulman Department, with its bead-quartei's in the Nawab 
Nizam’s palace at Murshidabad, and a network of Mussulman 
offieijils over every district in Lower Bengal, administered the 
Criminal Law. Mussulman Jailors kept ward ovei' the prison- 
population of Northern India; Nazis or Mahomedan Doctors of 
Law presided in the Civil and Domestic Courts. AVhen Die 
Company first attempted to administer justice by means of 
trained English officers in its Bengal possessions, the Mahome- 
dan J^aw Doctors still sat with them as their authoritative advisers 
on points of law. The (jode of Islam remained for many purposes 
the law of the land, and the ministerial and subordinate offices of 
Government continued to be the almost hereditary property of the 
Mussulmans. 




But with the inti-o.iuetion of English educafciao, 
the Hindus began to pour into every grade of ofliciai life : aiul 
the state system of eclueation in ISai: completed the revolution/’ 
leaching disappeared every wliere, even in the mosques. 
After the Mahomedan conquest of Lndia the mosques hnd 
become 

the centres of educational activity, and were supported by im- 
perial or local grants of laud.” 

But the mosques now ceased teacliing, even in Lo\ver Ben- 
ga], the Province which, 

a himdrcd years previously, was officered by a few Kugiishimm 
a sprinkling of Hindus, and a multitude of MahomedauH ” 

The Mussulmans lost nil ground 

“ Tt became apparent that Western instruction was produeiim 
not oidy a redistribution of employments but also an upheaval of 
races* 

BRITISH SYMPATHY WITH MUSSULMANS. 

The Gc.vprnmfint of India, that is, the English Gentlu- 
men, both in England and in India, directly coroerned in 
carrying on the administration of India, became alarmed 
at this state of things. The English people, generally, 
were grieved at the mistaken, yet noble, race of Indian 
Mussulmans thus going fast to ruin. Despatch after de.s- 
paloh was .sent to India to do something for the Mussul- 
mans. Bpecial facilities were ordered. Some Mus,siilmaos 
were after all found willing to receive liberal education 
and these m their tur.i oiganized them.selve.s into a, body 
to educate others, and thus arose the educated class of 
Mussulmans. The Mu.ssuhnans are noted for their 
gratitude. Some person.s seem to have put it 
into their heads that Government a.s a bo^'v dis 
approved of their subjects criticising the measure.; 

1 1 . 0„ H»oe ti,,. 

y, tl.ougli miataleiiJy, oppose.s the Conerees 
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As to the second class, their ititeresfc lies in kee|>ing the 
Mussulmans ignorant, so as to turn such ignorance and tiio 
consequent credulity to their osvn advantage. 

ALLKGED MAHOMEDAN OBJECTIONS TO THE OONGEKSS. 

The following appear to be the objections of the M os- 
sulnians to the Congress : — 

1. That it is against their religioh to join the Congress, as by 
joining the Congress they will be joining the Hindus who arc not 
Mussulmans. 

2. That it is against their religion to join the Congress, as by 
joining the Congress they will be joining a movement opposed to 
Government, a tiling which is opposed to their religion, which 
directs obedience and loyalty to Government, albeit Government 
may not be treating them jiroperly. 

3. That it is against their religion to learn the English lan- 
guage. 

4. That the success of the Congress would weaken the British 
Rule, and might eventually end in the overthrow of British Power 
and the substitution of Hindu Rule. 

5. That Cxovernment is against the Congress movement ; that 
in addition to the duty of loyalty, the Mussulmans owe tlie duty 
of gratitude to Government for giving them a liberal education; 
thex'eforeby joining the Congress, the Mussalmans w^ould be guilty 
of the sin of ingratitude towards Government. 

6. That the Congress does not adequately I’epresent all the 
races of India. 

7. That the motives of the persons constituting the Congress 
are not honest. 

8. That the aims and objects of the Congres.s are not praetieal. 

9. That the Congress is not important enough to deal satisfac- 
torily with the subjects it takes up. 

10. That the modes of Government prevailing in tiie West, 
namely, examination, repi'esentation, and election, are not adapted 
to India. 

11. That such modes are not adapted to Mitssuhnans. 

12. That the result of the application of Western methods to 
India would be to place all ofTices under Government in the power 
ofthc Flindus, and the Mu.ssulmanH would be completely ousted 
from Government employment. 

13. That Government employment should be conferred not on 
the tost of examinations, but by selection on the ground of race 
position of the family, and other social and ioeal c^^^idmdtons. ’ 

14. That public distinctions, such as seati^...Oif the Legislative 
Councils, Alunieipal Boards, and other^J^^^ijIle Bodies, should be . 
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< 3 oriferred not by the test of election, but by nomination based on 
the ground of race, and soeial influence and importance. 

15. That inasmuch as the Congress is a representative body, 
and inasmuch as the Hindus formed the majority of the population, 
the Congress will necessarily be swamped by the Hindus, and the 
1 ‘esolutions of the Congress will, to all intents and purposes, be 
the resolutions of the Hindus, and the Mussulman’s voice will be 
drowned, and, therefore, if the Mussulmans join the Congress tlmy 
will not only not be hea)*d, but will be actually assisting in support- 
ing Hindns'to pass resolutions against the interest of the Mussul- 
mans, and to give color to such resolutions as the resolutions of 
Hindus and Mussulmous combined, and thus aiding in passing 
resolutions against themselves and misleading Government into 
believing that the Mussulmans ai*e in favour of such resolutions. 

16. That Mussulman boys have to learn the languages apper- 
taining to their religion, before joining schools ; they are, there- 
fore, at a disadvantage in the start for English education as com- 
pared with the Hindus. That the result is, that the Hindus 
pass the examinations, and as Government employment is given 
upon the test of examinations, the Mussulmans are necessarily 
ousted fi'Oin Government employment, and it follows that the test 
of examination is not a fair test. 

17. That as employments are given on the test of examinations, 
the result is that Hindus get such employment, and even in dis- 
tricts where the majority of the population are Mussulmans, the 
Hindus form the subordinate officialdom. That the Hindus being 
hostile to the Mussulmans, lord it over them, and the Mussulmans 
are naturally grieved to be lorded over by the Hindus, that in 
many eases these Hindus are from the lower strata of society, and 
in that ease they tyrannise the more and thus aggravate the harsh 
treatment of the Mussulmans. That the result is that the Mussul- 
mans, and amongst them Mussulmans descended from royal and 
noble families, are mortified at being not only ruled over, but even 
molested by and tyrannised over, in all manner of ways by Hindus, 
and Hindus of the lowest orders. 

Mfl. SAYANI’S ANSWERS TO MAHOMEDAN OBJECT £0X15 
TO THE CONGRESS. 

I now proceed to answer these objections: 

1. Mussulmans in the past— -Mussulmans not in name only, 
but orthodox, true Mussulmans — constantly travelled in foreign 
' ' ^lltnds and mixed with all the nations of the world. The Mussul- 
maiife^^l^India are the deseendants of the Mussulmans who thus 
travellellta.and settled in India, and of the Hindus whom such 
Mussalmans edl.verted to Islam. All the Mussahnans in India 
have always lived by side with the Hindus and mixed with 
them and even eo-operat^.wfch them, both during the period of 
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the Mu.ssiilman Rule, as also since then. In fact both the Mussul- 
mans and the Hindus, as also older races residing in this country, 
are all equally the inhabitants of one and the same country, and 
are thus bound to each other by ties of a common nativity. 
They are all sharers in the benefits and advantages, as also 
in the ills, consequent on common residence ; and, so far as 
natural and climatic conditions are concerned, all the inhabitants, 
irrespective of all other considerations, are subject to common 
joys and common sorrows and must necessarily co-operate with 
each other, as humanity is imperfect and dependent on eo-opera- 
tion. Again, both the Mussulmans and the Hindus are subjects of 
the same sovereign and living under the protection of the same 
ia\ys, and are equally affected by the same administration. The 
object of the Congress is to give expression to the politii^al demands 
of the subject, anri to pray that their political grievances may be 
redressed and their political disabilities may be removed ; that the 
political burdens of the country may be lightened and its 
political conditions may be ameliorated; that, the political 
status of millions of human beings who are their fellow-country- 
men may be improved, and their general condition may be render - 
ed more tolerable. It is a most meritorious work, a work of the 
highest charity. No nobler or more charitable work eould possibly 
be conceived. The only question is whether there should be two 
separate organisations, Mussulman and non-Mussulman, both 
simultaneously doing the same work, separate in name, but identi- 
cal in nature and interest ; or whether there should be a joint 
organisation. Obviously, the latter is preferable, especially as the 
Congress has no eonceni whatever with the religion or the religi- 
ous eo^^detions of any of its members. 

2. It is not true that the Congress movement is a move- 
ment in opposition ^ to Government. It is a movement for the 
purpose of expressing the grievances of the subjects to Govern- 
ment in a legal and constitutional manner, and for tlie purpose 
of asking Government to fulfil promises made by Government, 
of its own free will and pleasure ; in fact, it is the duty of 
ail truly loyal subjects — subjects desirous of seeing the 
Government maintained in its power — to inform Government 
of their own wants and wishes as it is also the duty of 
Government to ascertain the wants and"wi8hes of subjects andi, 
indeed, those subjects who will not keep the Government well 
informed of their own wants and wishes cannot be called 
true friends of Government. We are all aware that the English 
nation, our common fellow-subjects, always makes it a point to 
inform Government of its own wants and wishes, so that 
Gov'ernment may be able to fulfil such wants and wishes. In the 
ease of India, moreover, promises have been made from time to 
tune by Government to concede certain privileges ; indeed, we have 
the pligVited word of our Most Gracious Sovereign herself confirm 
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ing those promises. It is our duty, therefore, to remind Govern- 
ment of such promises and to ask it to fulfil them. 

3. Language is but the medium of expression. Orthodox 
and true Mussulmans have in their time learned the (Irc'clc, the 
Latin, and other languages. There is, therefore, nothing against 
learning any language. In fact, many Mussulmans of India, 
indeed, most of them learn and speak languages other tlian the 
language of' their religion. The objection, therefore, against 
learning the English language, which is moreover the language of 
our rulei’S, is so absurd on the face of it, that it need not he 
further adverted to. 

4. The object of the Congress has already been stated. The 
success of the Congress, as has also been stated, instead of 
weakening Government, will only contribute towards the greater 
Permanence of British Rule in India. The Mussulmans, therefore, 
need not be frightened by phantoms created by their own 
imagination. 

5. It is the duty of all good boys, who have by the liberal 

policy of their fathers been enabled to receive a liberal education^ 
to repay the kindness of their fathers, by assisting their fathers in 
the management of their affairs with the aid of such education and 
by contributing to the maintenance and welfare of the family by all 
honest means in their power. Similarly, it is the duty of those 
subjects who have received a liberal education with the aid of 
Government, to repay the kindness of Government by assisting „ 
Government in the proper discharge of its high functions by 
informing Government of the shoals and rocks lying ahead in its 
path and thus enabling Govtoment to steer clear of such shoals 
and rocks, and not to lie by quietly with a false sense of gi’atitude 
and leaving Government to run against such shoals and' 
rocks and thus unintentionally, of course, but nevertheless contri- 
bute to its grounding ashore. True gratitude lies in true good 
wishes and true good assistance, and not in false modesty and 
indolence. • 

6. If the Congress does not, as is alleged, adequately repre- 
sent all the races, surely the fault lies, not on the shoulders of the 
Congress leaders who invite all the races, but on the shoulders of 
those races themselves who turn a deaf ear to such invitation, and 
prefer not to respond to it. It is the duty of such races, in 
response to such invitation, to attend the Congress and not blame 
the Congress when, in fact they ought to blame themselves. 

7. All public bodies, assembled in public meetings, <3esirous 
of giving every publicity to their proceedings and even keeping a 
public record of its transactions, ought to be judged by their 
sayings and doings. It is not right or proper to attribute to 
such bodies improper motives, unless such motwe can be . 
fairly and reasonably inferred from their sayings or 
doings or both. In fact, no person, having any sense - 
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of self-respect, ought to attribute improper motives, unless 
he is prepared to prove the same, and it is to be hoped, 
for the honor of the jMiissulmans, to cease from making reckless 
charges which they are not prepared to substantiate. 

8. As to the aims and objects of the Congress not being 
practical, it is a well-known fact that public attention has been 
drawni to the demands of the Congress, and not only the classes 
but even the masses have already been awakened to a sense of 
their political grievances and disabilities. Government has also 
been pleased to take into its favourable consideration the demands 
ef the Congress, and has partially conceded the expansion of the 
Legislative Councils and introduced the element of election 

, therein. Indeed, if the Congress movement is continued with 
the same ability, prudence and sagacity that have eharaeterised 
it in the past, and especially if those who have hitherto contented 
themselves with simply throwing out objections begin in right 
earnest to take part in the movement, the movement is certain to 
bear fruit in the very near future and to end in practical 
results, 

9. As to the Congress not being important enough to deal 
with the subjecfJis it takes up, it will not be denied that the Con- 
gress contains in its ranks some of the most educated, most 
wealthy and most influential men of the day, some of whom have 
occupied-— and occupied honorably—public offices of trust and 
importance, and most of w'hom are leaders of their respective 
centres. In fact, in the Congress Camp one comes across 
legislators, municipal councillors, I’ieh zamindars, extensive 
merchants, renowned lawyers, eminent doctors, experienced 
publicists, indeed, representatives of every industry and every 
profession in the land. In fact, it will be hard— nay impossible — 
to name any other non-official public body equally important with 
the Congress, 

10, As to the modes of government prevailing in the West not 
being adapted to India, the position stands as follows : In a pri- 
mary state of society, whilst a particular small nation, eonflned to 
a narrow strip of territory, is governed by a single ruler, •who gener- 
ally belongs to that nation and is residing in that territory, as the 
nation is not a numerous one and the territory not a large one, tlie 
ruler is necessarily in daily and constant touch with his subjects. 
The affairs of the State arc of a very limited nature and do not 
occupy much time of the ruler. Moreover, there are not special or 
local circumstances of sufficient importance to be taken into con- 
sideration, The affairs of the State are of a simple nature. The 
offices are not many and do not require special merits for their 
proper perf onminee. Whenever, therefore, the ruler has to appoint 
to a post, the ruler liimself is qualified to do so. He does not find 
it neecssary to resort to any complicated method for the perfoi*m- 
aiice of this part of his duty. Hence the posts are filled without 
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•eompelUng the candidates to undergo the trouble of going through 
any definite or complicated course of instruction or examination. 
As the nation, however, increases in numbers, as the territory is 
enlarged and the needs of society become more numerous and more 
complicated, the number of the posts to be filled becomes greater, 
and the qualifications required for the proper performance of the 
posts grow higher and are of diverse character. The touch of the 
ruler with each one of the ruled gets less and less, and the ruler 
cannot possibly keep himself personally abreast of a knowledge 
of the increased and complicated needs of the people. He becomes 
'in fact, less qualified to properly till up all the posts, and he is 
compelled to delegate this part of his duty to others. In course 
of time, he discovers that it is not a very satisfactory thing to 
nominate to posts by means of deputies and that some definite 
method of selection must be substituted. The considerations 
which formerly guided him when he alone had personally to 
'nominate, are of such a vague character when i)laeed in the hands 
of his deputies, that he finds that it is not only not useful but even 
mischievous to resort to them as, instead of such considerations 
being in fact given weight to, they simply op^n a wide door to 
undue influence and even bribery, and he finds it necessary to 
discard them and is compelled to limit himself to selection by a 
public examination of candidates, after they have gone through a 
course of instruction laid down for the purpose. Thus it happens 
that all other qualifications such as of family, standing and position 
and others eornc to be dispensed with, and the test of public 
examinations, that is, of personal merit alone, as tested by ouch 
examinations, is substituted. It may be conceded at once that it 
is not a perfect or infallible test. It is a choice of evils. 
In order however, to guard so far as possible against the 
evil of dispensing with the other considerations, a certain 
proportion of the posts is reserved to be filled up by 
'“the original method of nomination and the examination 
test is resorted to for filling up initial posts alone, and pro- 
motion is guided by seniority and merit combined. The circum- 
stances above set forth are not peculiar to any partienlar country 
or eiimaba, but are equally applicable to all, and it is nor correct to 
say that the above method is a peculiarly Western method and not 
applicable or adapted to India. In fact, in China which is pecu- 
liarly an Eastern country the same method has been of universal 
application for many centuries past. Bloreover, the present rulers 
of India happen to be foreigners, and in their ease, therefore, tlie 
considerations, which have led to the method of examination 
being adopted, apply with even greater force. The above consider- 
ations also apply to the method of election and representation, 
though not with the same force or to the same extent. Hence, 
flection and also nomination in the ease of Local Boards, Municipal 
Coi*porations, Legislative Councils, and the like. It has been 
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suggested by the Honorable Haji Mohamed Ismail Khan, 
North-West Provinces, that the Congress should pass a resolution 
“ rceognijsing the absolute necessity of equality of number of 
Hindu and Mahomcdan elected members in Legislativo Councils, 
District Boards and Municipalities. . . ” and “ wishing all 
Hindus and Mahomcdan s to elect ” accordingly. It is a 
gestion, but so long as Mussulmans do not join the 
movement in the same numbers and with the same 
the Hindus do, the Congress cannot in fairness be asked to carry 
out such a suggestion in the manner and to the extent indicated in 
the suggestion* 

11. As to the modes of government prevailing in the West 
not being adapted to Mussulmans, the observations in answer to 
objection No. 10 also apply to this objection. The Mussulmans 
may be reminded that our Holy Prophet did not name a successor. 
He left it to the believers to elect one for themselves. The 
Caliph or the successor was originally freely chosen by the free 
suffrages of the believers and was responsible to them for his acts. 
Ill later times this practice was altered, and the Caliphs were made 
hereditary.- but this was done by the confidence and the consent of 
the believers. But even to this day, the sanction of the believers 
in the shape of Biat, is deemed necessary. ‘‘The Government of 
Islam,” says Mr. Ahmed Riza, “ is therefore in the hands of an 
■elective monarch, limited in the exercise of his powers by 
prescriptive religious traditions. According to Mussulman Law, 
if the Caliph departs from these traditions, the body of the learned 
(Ulema) is armed with the right of remonstrating, and is even* 
.able to depose him. Amongst these traditions, there is one which 
makes it obligatory on the Caliph not to do, or even to resolve on, 
any act without first seeking the advice of the chiefs of the tribes 
and the doctors of the law — a principle very characteristic of 
Representative Government. According to Mussalman Law, the 
Caliph is bound to be just, to respect the liberties of the 
love his subjects, to consider their needs, and liste 
grievances:' . . . . , “It is clear tHt Islam knew 
determine and regulate the rights, and duties of the sovereign, even 
before England essayed the task.” Islaniism has no caste. “ Let 
all your subjects,” said Frederick the Great, “ have the right to 
address you directly both in speech and writing.” “ The MussaL 
mans,” says Mr. Ahmed Riza, “ are free from clerical domination, 
and know nothing of rank or social grade.” Said AH, the 
Caliph, ‘‘ Superiority in knowledge is the highest title of honor. 

The spirit of self-ssicrifice and devotion ” of. the Mussalmans w’as 
i*eraarkable. Mussalman cities were “ full of savants and 
letters.” ‘-Roman Law and Greek Science continued their evolu- 
tion among the Arabs.” “ The best of Holy Wars,” said onr Holy 
Prophet, “is the righteous word spoken to a monarch who is 
acting tyrannically.” “Islam knows no master: the Com- 
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mander of the Faithful is only the chosen servant of the people.’^ 
Obedience to a Chief is limited ; it is founded on the presump- 
tion that the Chief commands in the name of the law and in the 
interests of him who obeys.” ‘“Obey me' said Abu Bekr (the 
first Caliph,) so long as I go on in good practices. If I deceive- 
myself, warn me. If yon do not, you will be responsible ” “ The 
Government of Islam is a collective authority in which every free 
citizen, in possession of his mental faculties, is bound by a common- 
destiny, and shares its responsibilities.” “ Islamism is not occupied 
with supra-mundane interests alone. It does not say, ‘ Leave to 
Oiesar the things that arc Ctesar’s.' It teaches its adepts that 
they have a civil duty to fulfil here below, and especially the duty 
of controlling the conduct of Cmsar.” Election and Representa- 
tion as also Universal Brotherhood are the charaeteristies of 
Islam and ought not to be objected to by Mussulmans. All 
Mussulmans are equal, and if they want any employment, they 
must like the rest pass public examinations. If they want any 
position of rank, they must endeavour to be fit for such position 
and resort to election, like^ the rest. Of course, if they can gain 
such position by nomination, they must thank their good fortunOy 
but if they cannot, they have no right to grumble. They may 
contend, however, that so far as examinations are concerned, 
they are at a disadvantage, as compared with the Hindus. If that 
is so, it is no doubt a misfortune. But surely they must rely on 
merciful Providence and put their own shoulders to the wheel 
and by the grace of God they are bound to succeed in their 
efforts ; nay even more, if they have more difficulties to overcome 
than the Hindus, so much the more creditable will be their 
success to them, and so much the more will they be qualified, not 
only for the initial posts, but for higher promotion. In faet,*even 
ill India, we find that when Mussulmans do really take to libera! 
education, they generally equal, if not even surpass the other 
races, and that Mussulmans are good not only in matters 
requiring muscle and valour, but also mental powers and intellec- 
tual vigor, and the Mussulman community of India can produce 
distinguished and deeply learned scholars, such as Mr. Justice 
Budruddin, Mr. Justice Ameer Ali and Mr. Justice Mabmood 
and here it may be remarked in passing that if Alassulmans in 
India have a few more leaders of educational advancement, of the 
calibre and energy, and persistence and devotion, of the type of 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, who has by his lifelong services doiie a 
great deal for Mussulmans in this matter, and whose name will be 
remembered with gratitude and admiration for a long time to 
come, Mussulman education is bound to prosper. The Mussul- 
mans may further contend that in elections they will be swamped. 
All that may be said here is that they are mistaken in thinking 
so. They have simply to try,. and they will find that they will 
Jhave no reason to complain. Assuming however, that th% are 
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Tinsueeessfal, notwithstanding theiiv honest endeavours and not** 
withstanding their fitfulness, why, then Government will, for its 
own safety, be compelled to come to their help. Objections 
12, 13, 14 and 16 have ah'eady been answered. 

15. It does not follow that, because the Hindus form tho 
majority of the Congress, that the Resolutions of the Congress 
will be the Resolutions of the Hindus. It is a standing rule of 
the Congress, solemnly passed and recorded that if any proposal 
is disapproved of by the bulk of either the Hindus or the Mussul- 
mans, the same shall not be carried. Again the Congress is not 
a meeting of slmi-eholders in a Joint-Stock Company or any 
other body formed for the gain of profit or for imivate interests, 
•and a numerical majority does not and cannot influence its 
■deeisions -deeisions* by the bye, which cannot affect anybody as 
they are simply expressions of opinion, and as such must neces- 
sarily depend on their intrinsic sense and reasonableness to carry 
any weight with Government for whose benefit they are passed. 
Again, so long as the Congress leaders happen to be men of 
•education and enlightenment, men of approved conduct and wide 
experience, men, in fact, who have a reputation to lose, the Congress 
will never be allowed to run its course 'for the benefit of sectional, 
private or party purposes. Again, if the Mussulmans attend Con- 
gress meetings, surely the Congress shall be bound to hear and to 
give careful consideration to Mussulman views, and arguments 
founded on facts and reason are bound to prevail. Assuming, 
however, that the Congress is reduced to a rabble meeting, which 
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supercilious tyrants a sound thrashing so as to make them remem- 
ber it to the end of their days, and prevent them from reverting, 
to their evil ways. But persons of high birth and culture naturally 
recoil from doing anything which may savour of vnlgarisni, and 
hence their silent sufferings. Government has been ever ready and 
willing to cheek high-handedness and insulting conduct on the part 
of their native subordinate officials. Europeans, both official and 
non-official, lovers of manliness and justice as tl|py are, strongly 
disapprove their hauteur. But no Government, hoAvever Avatchfui,- 
and hoAvever anxious it may be, can possibly completely eradicate 
the evil, the true remedies for the removal of Avhieh are as follows: 
The standard of education recjuired of candidates for su))ordinatc 
official posts should be gradually raised higher and higher so as tO' 
compel the candidates to have better education, better culture, in 
order to make them forget the evil surroundings of iheir previous 
life and to take to a better appreciation of the moral hiAv of nature. 
At the same time education should bo disseminated all over the 
land, and the standard of education of the masses should be gradu- 
ally and steadily raised, so that the masses, armed Avith the Aveapon 
of education, may not have meekly to submit to petty tyrannieSy 
but may knoAV Iioav to protoet themselves against them and to bring 
the offenders to a proper sense of their puniness and the impro- 
priety of their conduct by means of union and the agitation of 
their grievances, and in legally provoeable eases by bringing the 
culprits to their AAmil-deserved punishment. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ISLAM. 

All AA^ho believe in one God and acknowledge the Holy 
prophet are true believers. The fundamental principles 
of Islam are feAv and simple. Islam knoAvs no castes and 
ought not to have divisions and sub-divisions. Yet we 
find Islam divided into sects, into innumerable divisioxis. 
This is certainly against the spirit of Islam, All true be- 
lievers are equal. By Mussulman LaAV they can all eat 
with each other, nay more, the}’' can eat AArith the followers 
of the Great Prophets on whom Bevelation has descended. 
All Mussulmans can intermarry, nay more, Mussulman 
males can marry females from the followers of the Great 
Prophets. Yet the different sects of Indian Mussulmans 
will not intermarry, even amongst themselves. It is the 
duty of all true believers to educate themselves, their 
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wives-and their sons and their daughters so as to enable 
them to know God aright. Yet ignorance is the preyail- 
ing role amongst Indian Mussulmans. Mussulman females 
are fj ee. Marriage is a contract in which the husband 
and the wife are parties. Females have independent pro- 
pertv. Yet amongst Indian Mussulmans there are fre- 
quent cases of maltreatment of wiv^es. The Musjids are 
■places of worship as also places for giving education, and 
places of meeting for discussion of social and political 
matters. Yet discussion and consideration and expression 
of opinions is an exceptional thing amongst Indian Mussul- 
mans. Freedom of speech and liberty of action consistent 
with a few fundamental and world-recognised principles 
are the birthright of Mussulmans. Yet Indian Mussulmans 
are content to sib idle. To point out to the rulers their 
.own grievances and to ask redress for them is the privilege 
of Mussulmans. Yet Indian Mussulmans prefer to remain 
silent. To be active and to be energetic, to be enterprising 
and to be fearless, has been the characteristic of the faithful. 
Yet Indian Mussulmans prefer to remain indolent and 
apathetic. Are not Indian Mussulmans, then, to blame them- 
selves? If the Indian . Mussulmans once shake off their 
lethargy and rid themselves of their apathy, if they unite 
together and love each other, as members of the same fold, as 
brothers of a Universal Brotherhood, mix with each other 
and intermarry, educate themselves, and their wives and 
children, and meet together and exchange opinion and voice 
their grievances and generally endeavour to raise themselves 
and actively co-operate in the raising of their brethren, 
they have under merciful Providence as bright a future 
before them as they had a glorious past. , The Indian Mus- 
sulmans are a brave and generous race, and it is natural 
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that they should smart under the misfortunes that have 
overtaken them and resent the treatmeiit that has been and 
is extended to them. But certainly apathy and lethargy 
are not the means calculated to reinstate them in anytliing 
like their former greatness. Belying, therefore, upon 
merciful Providence and True Beligioo, and placing con- 
fidence in Almighty God, the Creator of the Universe and 
the Dispenser of all things, they must rise equal to their 
present trials, and it is to be fervently hoped that the 
Benign Euler may have mercy upon them and raise them 
again to prosperity and good fortune. 

MAHOMEDAN EDUCATION. 

One of the obvious means by which Indian Mussulmans 
can raise themselves is education. It is stated that there 
are five crores of Mussulmans in India. It is further 
stated that the average annual income per head of popu- 
lation in India is rupees twenty-seven. If so, the average 
annual income of Indian Mussulmans ought to be rupees 
one hundred and thirty -five crores. The Zakat or tax on 
this income’ at the rate of two-and-a-half per cent, comes 
‘to nearly rupees three crores. Making all possible allow- 
ances for those who may be exempted from payment of 
Zakat, and for that purpose reducing it to one-tenth, we 
can have the splendid annual sum of rupees thirty lakhs, 
that is, at the rate of one anna per annum per head of 
Mussulmans in India, which is certainly not a very heavy 
average annual payment. If all the Indian Mussulmans 
join together and voluntarily contribute as above suggest- 
ed, they will thereby be fulfillin'g one of the main com*^ 
mandments of Islam, and thus performing an act of duty. 
.With this magnificent sum, schools for primary, secondary 
and higher education can be established and maintained. 
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and in such schools education as also food and clothing to 
students may be given, and there will, thus, every year, 
be maintained, lodged and educated thousands and thou- 
sands of Indian Mussulman youth. Government will have 
under the grant-in-aid rules, to contribute to this sum, 
and thus the total sum will be materially increased. If 
this system is established and continued, in the course of a 
few years, education v/ill have permeated all ranks of 
Indian Mussulmans, and the condition of the whole 
body will have become so mncli improved as to bo a 
matter for admiration. What is wanted is voluntary 
pei'formance on the paj t of all Indian Mussulmans of a 
strictly religious duty and on the part of the leaders co- 
operation and good management, and it is to be devoutly 
wished that Mussulmans in every part of India, instead of 
scouting the idea, v/ill allow good sense for once to overcome 
apathy and lethargy and give to this suggestion a sympathe- 
tic consideration. 

MAHOMEDAN MORAL CORE. 

. It may be observed here in passing that it is sometimes 
contended in disparagement of the Indian Mussulmans that 
Islam is unfit to be a moral code for a nation to live in 
that the faith of the Islam is incompatible with good 
<Iovernment and with the happiness of a people.” Both 
the above accusations are absolutely false. In fact, the 
tenets of Islam are inherently capable of good Government 
and good and happy subjects. The very first and mpst 
fundamental doctrine of Islam that there is no God but 
•God, that is but one God, is not only the true doctrine, but 
also binds the true believer to be a respectable man, and, if 
Mussulmans have become degenerated, it is not on account, 
but in spifce, of Islam. Another fundamental doctrine is 



that of prayers. Prayers bring the human being in per- 
sonal^ contact with his Creator. Another fundamental 
doctrine i.s that of observing fast, which teache.s men by 
personal experience to think of the miseries of their fellow- 
human beings. Another fundamental doctrine is that of 
charity, and which has been admitted all over the earth 
and ill all times to be an excellent virtue. Another funda- 
mental doctrine is that of Haj, which apart from its reli- 
gious benefit, has all the benefits of travel. There is 
nothing, therefore, in Islam to cause degeneracy ; on the 
other hand, there is everything in Islam to make Mussul- 
mans loyal subjects and good citizens. 

EXGLAXe ANB INDIA COMPARED AND CONTRASTED. 

If you will look at the map of India, you will find that 
India has the appearance of a t_a:.. 
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(Cvveuty-thvee pounds sterling) ; in Eussia., over £9 
(nine pounds sterling)in Turkey in Europe, :^4 (four pounds 
sterling) ; whilst in India, it is only Rs.2r (twenty-seven 
rupees,) or at Is. 4d. per Rupee, £1-14-8 (one pound ster- 
ling, fourteen shillings and sis pence). Thus the average 
income per year per head of population of ludia is about 
one nineteenth of the average income per year per head of 
population in England ; or, in other words so far 
as the annual income is, concerned nineteen times 
better off than India or India is nineteen times worse 
off than England. Again, the population of India is most- 
ly agricultural. The ratio of town population to country 
population in India is one to twelve, that is, the agricultur- 
al population of India is twelve-thirteenth of the total 
population of the country. In England the ratio of town 
population to country population is two to one, that is, the 
agricultural population in Bnglan.d is only (one-third) of. 
the total population of the country. Thus town population 
as compared to country population, is in England, 24 to 
12, whilst in India, it is 1-12 ; or, in other words, so far 
as the ratio of proportion of town population to country 
population is concerned, England is 24 (twenty-four) times 
better off^ than India. Again the population of British 
India, is, in round numbers, 22 (twenty-two) erores whilst 
the total Imperial taxation, in round numbers, is Bs. 95 
(rupees ninety-five) erores, or, in round number.^, Rs. 4-8 
(rupees four and annas eight) per head of population ; and 
as the average annual income per head is Rs.27 (rupees 
twenty-seven), the percentage of taxation to annual income 
is 4| to 27, that is, sixteen-and-a-half per cent. The- 
population of the United Kingdorfi is, in round numbers, 
about four erores, whilst the total Imnerial 
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little more than that of India and comes to about Rs. 25 
(rupees twenty-five) per head ; and as the average annual 
income per head is ^33, tlie percentage of taxation to in- 
come comes to about six per cent. Thus, so far as tlm per- 
centage of taxation to income is concerned, India is two- 
and-a-half times worse off than England. Moreover, it is 
a well-known fact, the same percentage of tax to 
income, when levied on persons having good incomes, 
may be easily borne by them and may not be at all felt 
by them ; when levied on persons having poor or small 
income — may be heavily felt — may even become w’holiy 
unbearable. In fact, this incidence is now well admitted 
in the case of incometax, and it is for this reason that 
on levying that tax, incomes under a certain amount are 
wholly exempted, and on incomes above that a^mount and 
up to a certain amount, there is a sliding scale put into 
operation. Thus the ratio of 16| per cent., of taxation to 
income, in the case of India, though nominally only two- 
and-a-half times higher than the ratio in the case 
of England, is in incidence, considerably more heavy, and 
India is therefore, in reality, considerably worse off than 
that ratio indicates. Again, in the year 1849-50, the 
population of British India was about fifteen crores, v*diilst 
the expenditure was about twenty-seven crores. In the 
year 1894-95 the population was about twenty-two crores, 
^whilst the expenditure w'as about ninety-five crores. 
The increase, in population, therefore, was about fifty 
per cent., whilst the increase in taxation was about three 
hundred and fifty per cent., that is, the growtli of expendi- 
ture was about seven times the growth of population.’ 
During the same period, the charges of collection rose 
from 6 ’06 to 9*75 that is, more than fifty per cent. ; the 
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expenditure on Civil administration rose from 6 to 14 83, 
that is, more than 240 per cent* and the expenditure on 
Army rose from 11*39 to 24*31, that is, more than 213 | 

per cent. Again, the estimated debt of British India for j 

the year 1895 is .£127 (one hundred and twenty-seven | 

million pounds) whilst that of Great Britain is .£660 (six | 

hundred and sixty million pounds). Thus the Indian j 

debt is about one-fifth of the British debt, whilst the j 

c.opacitj of India for repayment cf debt, as judged by the | 

average annual income per head of population, is only one 
nineteenth ! Again, the debt of Great Britain in the 
year 1875 was .£780 (seven hundred and eighty million 
pounds) ; of India .£130 (one hundred and thirty million 
pounds). Thus, from the year 1875 to the year 1895,' 
the British debt is reduced by ^120 (one hundred and 
twenty million pounds); whilst that of India, only by 
<£3 (three million pounds). Again the rate of interest on 
public loan in England, in the year 1875, was 3|(thre8- 
and one-fourfch) per cent. ; in India, 4 (four per -cent.) 
and there is still a corresponding difference in favour of ] 

England and against India. Again, Great Britain annual- ■; 

ly pays, by way of interest, 12s. 9d. (twelve shillings and i 

nine pence) per head ; and, as the average annual income- 
per head is £33 in England, the proportion of interest to 
income is nearly two per cent. India annually pays, by 
way of interest, annas three and pies nine per bead ; and 
as the average annual income per head is Bs.27 in India, 
the population of interest to income is nearly one per 
cent. Thus a British subject, yvhOj so far as his average 
income is conceited, is nineteen times better off than a 
Britisli Indian subject, has to pay, by way of interest on 
national debt, only tw'-o per cent., out of his average' 
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income, whilst an Indian subject, who, so far as his' 
^iverage income is concerned, is nineteen times worse off 
than a Jlritish subject, has to pay one per cent., that is, in 
this respect also, is nine times worse off tliari British 
subject. Again, the Imperial expenditure of the United 
Kingdom 1ms risen from 81 (eighty-one million pounds) in 
the year 1881 to 94 (ninety-four millions) in the year 1895. 
This addition is eatised, for the most part, by an increase 
of the Naval and Military from 25 (twenty-five) to 38 
{thirty-eight millions), an exceptional and temporary 
measure. The charges of the national debt have decreased 
from 28 (twenty-eight) to 25 (twenty-five millions), and 
tbe debt itself from 770 (seven hundred and seventy) to 
’660 (six-hundred and sixty millions). The Tmpei’ial ex- 
penditux’e of India has risen from 71 (seventy-one) crores 
in the year 1881 to 94| (ninety-four-and-a-half crores) in 
the year 1894. The charges on the national debt have, 
•eoitrary to what has happened in England, instead of 
•decreasing, risen irom 485 (four crores and eighty-five 
lakhs of rupees) in the year 1881 to 512 (five crores and 
twelve lakhs) in the year 1894, and the debt itself has in- 
creased from the year 1884 to the year 1894 as follows, that 
is, permanent debt in India from 93 (ninety-three crores) 
and odd to Rs.l04 (one hundred and four crores and odd,) 
and permanent debt in England from 69,271,088 (sixty- 
nine millions cand odd to Rs.114,005,826 (one-hundred 
and fourteen millions and odd;. Again the total land, 
according to the survey of India is 539,848,840 (five- 
hundred and thirty-nine and odd). Of this land actually 
cropped is 196,600,688, current follows, thirty 
millions and odd ; available for cultivation, 99 (ninety- 
nine millions and odd) i not available for cultivatinr»* 
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Jdoresrjs, ^sisty-tiwo milUons; , The average in- 

•cident of Government Revenue per cultivated r^cre is 
•one rupee three annas and two and two-ilfths pies. 
The population of British India is 22 [twenty-two 
orores]. The average acreage under food-crops is 
18*60 [eighteen crores and odd]. The average of 
food-crops per acre [both irrigated and uiiirrigated is 
0*31 ton or 694 (six hundred and ninety-four pounds). T))e 
total of food'Crops is 576 (five crores and seventy-six lakhs 
tons). The average consumption of food-grains per head 
of the population per annum is 585 lbs. ( five hundred and 
eighty-five pounds) or per day 1*6.0 lbs. (one pound and 
six-tenths pounds). The total consumption is 5*77 (five 
orores and seventy-seven lakhs tons). It is cleai;, from the 
above facts and figures, thaflndia is a very poor country ; 
that it is an agricultural country with but . few mannfac- 
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and move substituted for foreign labour anJ that all 
unproductive expenditure should be stopped, the following 
extracts from the speeches and writings of English States- 
men themselves, make abundantly clear. 

Mr. Bright in the Rouse of Commons, 14th June,. 

1858 

** The cultivators of the soil, the great body of the 
population of India, are in a condition of great impoverish- 
ment, of great dejection, and of great suflering/' 

Lord Lmvrbnck in 1864 : — 

The mass of the people enjoy only a scanty subsistence. 

Lord Lawrence, before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, in 1873 

The mass of the people of India are so miserably poor that 
they have barely the means of subsistence. 

Major Baring, Finance Minister of India, in his Budget 
Speech, 1882, after stating that the average income pei‘ 
annum per head of papulation in India is Rs.27, says : — 

It is sufficiently accurate to justify the eon elusion that the 
tax-paying community is exceedingly poor. 

Mr. Gladstone, in the House of Commons, 10th May, 
1870, said that India was “ too much burdened.’’ 

Mr. Bright, in his speech at the Manchester Town Hall, 
11th December, 1877 : — 

I say that a Government which has levied taxes till 

it can levy no more and which has borrowed. .... .more 

tlian all that it can levy 

Mr, Gladstone, in the House of Commons, 30th June, 
1893 

The expenditure of India and especially the Military Ex- 
penditure is alarming. 

Lord Salisbury : — 

India must be bled. 

Lord Salisbury, Secretary of State for India, Minute, 
29th April, 1875 ' 
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..... .where (in India) so much of the revenue is exported 
without a direct equivalent. 

Mr. Bright, iii the House of Commons, 24th June 
1858 

We must in future have India governed, not for a handful of 
Jinghshmen,. ..... 

Sir George Wingate, in *VA.'f6\v words on oni* rinah- 
cial Relations with India ” 1859 : — 

They [t^es not spent in India] constitute. . . .an absolute 
country amount withdrawn from the taxed 

Mr. Fawcett, in the House of Commons, 5th Mav 
1868 ^ ’ 

th»f Metcalfe had well.said that the bane of our system was 
that the advantages were reaped by one class and the work was 
Clone by another. ^ ^ 

. The Duke of Argyll, in the House of Lords, 11th 
March, 1869 : — 

I must say that we have not fulfilled our duty or the nrn 
mises and engagements which we have made. 

^ Sir George VA^ingatb, in “ A few words on our Finan- 
cial Relations with India,” 1859 : — 

“ Such IS the nature of the tribute we have so long exacted 
trom India. . . .From this explanation some faint conception 

effect of the tribute upon 
India. The Indian tribute, whether weighed in the scaies of 
pstice, or viewed m the light of our own interest, will be found to 
be at varianoe with humanity, with common sense. . . 

Lord Hartington, Secretary of State for India, in the 
Hou.sg of Commons, 23rd August, 1883 

The Government of India cannot afford to spend more than 
they do on the administration of the countiy and if the eountrylg 
to be better governed, that can only be done by the employment of 
the best and most intelligent of the natives in the service. ^ * 

Lord Randolph Churchill, Secretary of State for 
India, in a letter to the Treasuri’, 1886 : 

Thepositon of India in relation to taxation and the sources 

of public revenue is very peculiar from the character of 

the Government which is in the bauds of foreigners who hold all 

23 
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the principal administrative offices and form so large a part of the 
Army. The impatience of the new taxation \yhich will have to be 
borne wholly as a consequence of the foreign rule imposed on the 
country, and virtually to meet additions to charges arising outside 
of the country, would constitute a political danger the real piagnir 
tude of which it is to be feared is not at all appreciated by persons 
who have no knowledge of or concern in the Government of India^ 
but which those responsible for that Government have long regard- 
ed as of the most serious order. 

FINANCIAL RESULT OF BRITISH ADMINISTRATION. 

The table, recently prepared by Mr. W. Martin Wood, 
formerly Editor of the Times of India^ whose knowledge of 
Indian finance and economics is surpassexd by few, and who 
in his retirement still takes a deep and abiding interest in 
Indian affairs, gives the financial condition of the country 
at a glance so well that I will reproduce it here for your 
information. {For the tahle^ see Appemdix.) 

Again, in the words of another Englishman, money is 
leaving the country without commercial “ equivalent” to 
the tune of .£25,000,000 [twenty-five million pounds] 
yearly, or if you take the present fall of the rupee 
into consideration, then to the tune of forty millions 
bf pounds yearly. In short, it is as clear as possible 
that the ability of the country to bear any fresh 
taxation is exhausted, and any further burden on 
the tax payers would simply break their back — a dan- 
gerous consequence to be avoided at all hazard. Yet it is 
stated that Indians should remain silent, forsooth because 
it will be an act of disloyalty to discuss, aye, even to discuss 
in a loyal and constitutional manner with the best of mo- 
tives, honoTirable in themselves and calculated to ensure the 
safety of the country and the maintenance of the British 
Euie in India, moderate measures of reform. It is true 
that English Eule in India has doi^e mvich for India, but 
much more yet remains to' be done, and it is a matter of 
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the above tacts and figures, and it is certainly not an, over- 
drawn pictui’e glaring in their faces, all true lovers of' their 
■country, and all its inhabitants, and all its rulers, possess- 
ing the most ordinary common sense, if they have'even a 
spark of humanity left in tlism, ought to bestir themselves, 
and leaving aside all differences arising from difference of 
race or creed and forgetting even jiist resentment, if there 
is any, join with thoir fellow-countrymen in the movement 
•i-sober and temperate as it is — expressly organised for 
the amehoration of the country, of their country^men, 
themselves included. The ohjectionists should remem- 
ber that even the most honest and the best regulated 
administration has constant need of proper criti- 
cism even at the best of times. For all Govern- 
ments are, in their nature, monopolists, and as 
■such have constantly to be w.o.tched and warned, in 
India, moreover, on account of its foreign character, it ig 
excessively bureaucratic, more than other Governments in 
the ■world are, and, hence the greater necessity for 
constant watchful criticism on the part of the people* 
The Government of India, moreover, consisting as it does 
of capable and well-meaning gentlemen, is from the 
nature of its position and constitution, between two con^ 
flicting interests, the interests of England and the interests 
of India, and it is the sacred duty of all loval 
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Congress movement is not only undesirable but may even 
merit censure. 

. MUSSULMANS AND ENGLISH EDUCATION. 

If the short sketch above givan of the Financial 
result of the British administration in India for one 
century only be correct, we are necessarily forced to ask 
** if these be the results in the green leaf, what will they 
be in the dry wood ? ’'And yet Indian Mussulmans still 
hold aloof, alike from Western education and from those 
political movements among our countrymen to which 
Western education has given rise and when appealed to,, 
they talk of difficulties in their way and ask for special 
encouragement and special facilities and special privileges. 

» Special encouragement to any class,” said the Education 
Cominission, is in itself an evil, and it will be a sore reproach 
to the Mussulmans if the pride they have shown in other 
matters does not stir them up to a course of honourable 
activity; to a determination that whatever their backwardness 
in the past they will not suffer themselves to be outstripped in the 
future ; to a conviction that self-help and self-sacrifice are at once 
nobler principles of conduct and surer paths to worldly success than 
sectarian reserve or the hope of exceptional indulgence.” 

Indeed it will be a happy day for India when the 
disproportion between tbe Mahomedans who ought to be 
at school, and those who are actually at school, is reduced 
to the lo-ivest possible minimum, and the Indian Mussul- 
mans, as a body, make it a point to educate their children 
and actively co-operate in all the public movements in the 
country generally and especially, “ our good Congress, the 
germ of future federated Parliament. ...... .with 

hearts honest, true and unselfish” 

participate in our great bloodless battle for justice and 
freedom and specially makes a beginning now when “ all 
minor sources of anxiety are overshadowed by the cloud-. 
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now impending over our beloved land in which we too 
plainly discern the gloomy spectre of fj\mine frowning 
down upon. . . .a teeming, frugal and ceaselessly indus- 
trious population and join in asking a redress at the hands 
of Government and in expressing disapproval of the 
mistaken system, whereby the entire resources of 220 
millions of people are placed at the disposal of able and 
well-meaning men who are nevertheless foreigners, who 
cannot in the nature of things sufficiently and adequately 
appreciate the wants, the necessities, the real condition of 
the people over whom they rule, and are naturally though 
unconsciously drifting to the conclusion that India is to 
be ruled for the glory of Great Britain and not for the 
good of her own people. That this system is a mistaken 
one and that a strong financial check is necessary is no'W 
admitted by eminent Englishmen themselves. 

LORD WELBY AND SIR AUCKLAND ON INDIAN 


FINANCIAL CHECK. 

Lord VVelby, President of the Royal Commission now , 
sitting, says 

Sir David Barbour made a eritieism, which I think all officers 
connected with Financial departments must allow as a eritieism, 
or general application, namely, that sufficient attention is not eiven 
by the departmentsTh, India to the financial question. They hardly 
appreciate the gravity of it, and do not forecast what the financial 
■etteet ot the measures on which they are bent may be. That, of 
common to all Governments. The heads of 
c departments very seldom take a general view of the effect 
^ They are anxious to carry out measures 
w men they think are important. 

Sir David Barbour says : — 


I certainly think something is very desirable, that which would 
ensure greater attention being paid to financial consideration in 

connection ^ith the Government of India I think it would be 

better ror India, better all round, if more attention were given to the 
hnaneial question, and if we went more slowly in periods of great 
apparent financial prosperity, ° 



; ■ Sir Auckland Ootvin agrees vnth Sir David Barbour 
in tlie opinion ..... .Lord Welby further says : 

The point of Sir David Barbour’s criticism, I think, might be 
p^ut thus : that in a country like India where deficits are more 
dangerous than they would be here, where new taxation is more 
difficult than it would be here, the Government as a whole does not 
give sufficient attention to. what may be the financial results of 
measures which it adopts. 

Whereupon Sir Auckland Colvin remarks : — 

. ' I agree entirely to that, that in a country where the tax- 
payer is an alien, and is not able to make his voice directly heard, 
the need of giving close attention to economy in adminivStration is 
greater than it would otherwise be. 

From these remarks coming as they do from such 
high authorities this Congress will be perfectly justified in 
coming to the conclusion that “ the discussion upon the 
Budget, both in India and in Parliament, needs to be 
converted from a farce into a reality,^’ and that all think- 
ing and reasonable men will be justified in expecting all 
the races inhabiting British India to join the Congress 
and co-operate with it in the cause of their country and 
of themselves. Indeed, I have a presentiment, that in the 
very near future my co-religionists will not only join the 
Congress mevement, but take active part in moulding it 
and will deem it the highest price of their civic life to be 
permitted to preside at its sittings. 

FAMINE AND PpVEilTy. 

^ I now come to the most absorbing topic of the hour. 
After a lapse of twenty years, famine has again overtaken 
greater, part of the . country. The insufficiency of rain- 
fall in Behar, in the North-West Provinces, in the Punjab^ 
in parts of Central India, in many districts of Bo^mbay and 
Madras and in Mysore, has already led to distress among 
those classes who habitually live from hand to mouth. The- 
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cultivators, whose impoverished condition is well’ 
known, are the greatest sufiterers. ISText come the 
class oi* small artisans and weavers, and then the 
day-labourers who barely eke out an anna per day 
as v/ages. The prices of’ food -grains in every one 
of the afflicted tracts went up high, in some cases 50 and 
100 per cent. This occurrence was most unusual. It has 
seldom happened that at the very beginning of the season 
of scarcity prices of wheat, rice, bajri, and the jowari have 
gone up so high as has been the case at present. That 
such a condition of afflurs should have created a panic and 
led even to looting and rioting as in Sholapur, in ISTagpui^ 
and elsewhere is not unintelligible. The people seem to have 
been frightened at the insufficiency cf food-grain. They 
naturally thought that if a limited stock of grain, at the 
very commencement of the scarcity, should raise prices so 
high, what might happen when the season advances and 
the stocks are exhausted ? Ko doubt, the first impulse was 
to curse the Bania grain-dealer and lay on his head all 
their wmes. But as the panic subsided, and as it became 
known that Government would spare no efforts to relieve 
the distressed, while the long arm of charity may be 
expected to loyally assist the efforts of the State, priced 
went down a little. This may be taken as the situation at 
present. The weekly official reports show that upwards of 
two lakhs of the persons in various parts of the country 
are already employed on relief 'work, and that as week after 
'week advances the number will swell till at last it may 
reach a maximum in April and May, the number of which 
it is impossible to forecast at present. Every presidential 
and provincial Government has been straining its nerve to 
do its level best to cope with the distress which really be- 
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speaks well of the humanity of our Government. British 
eivilisation could not tolerate famine. And the head of 
the State has already declared from his place in the Goiin- 
eil Chamber that his Government will endeavour to save 
life at all cost and all hazard. Let us all devoutly hope 
that it may be so able to achieve its noble intention with- 
out indulging in hope or prospect not founded on the 
realities or circumstances prevailing in the country. To 
entertain sanguine prospects w’hich may not only be not 
realised but which may end in heavy mortality, otherwise 
prev&tible, would be grievous. For wlien we recall to 
mind the disastrous mortality which took place in 1877-78, 
when, according to oflieial accounts, over 50 lakhs of 
human beings perished, we cannot but contemplate with the 
gravest apprehension what may befall unhappy India at 
this dismal juncture, should the efforts and energy of the 
State, with all the ample resources and most perfect or- 
ganisation at its command, be found to be not so satis- 
factory as the people have been led to expect. I do not 
mean to say that these efforts and energies will be wantr 
ing. But it is nob unlikely that, here and there, owing 
to more sanguine estimates of food and fodder and other 
optimistic views, the same care and attention may not be 
paid. You may have on paper the most perfect Famine 
'Code ; but, unless those entrusted with its work, from the 
highest to the lowest, do not fall short in carrying out 
■ its provisions by a vaidety of causes, it is not unlikely that 
mortality, otherwise preventible, may ensue. It is, there- 
fore, the duty of every citizen and public body to heartily 
second the efforts of cur benign rulers in saving life. The 
Press, too, is doing an invaluable service in placing before 
,the public from day to day all intelligence regarding 
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the famished iu various parts of the country. It is discharg- 
ing a noble duty worthy of its sacred functions, and we can- 
not but express our gratitude to it for its enterprise, which 
-enables it to give such wide publicity to all intelligence in 
■connexion with the famine. Its argus eyes can detect 
neglect, indifierence or mismanagement anywhere, and en- 
able the authorities concerned to set matters right at once. 

The primary and essential function is to see that relief is 
given in time, that it is not allowed to be too late when it 
may become impossible to save lives. 

GOVEENMENT AND FAMINE. 

That ths Government, as the Hon’ble Mr. Woodburn 
•observed the other day, is in a better position to-day to 
•cope, and cope effectively, with famine, than it was 20 
years ago, is no doubt perfectly true. We have bad two 
crores of irrigation works and seven crores of protective 
railways constructed since 1880 out of the Famine Fund. 

Facilities of communication have been vastly increased ; 
many a tract of the country has been brought within the 
radius of our railways both trunk and branch. All these 
are assuring elements in connection with the present famine 
which were wanting in 1877-78. But, while admitting 
these facts, we should not forget that despite branch or 
feeder railways, despite increased communications, despite 

■other facilities of transit?, if there be no sufficient food-stock 
in the country to move from the locality where it may be a 
surplusage to one where it may be most wanted, then these i, 

appliances and resources are unhappily of no avail. f j 

THE STOCK OF GRAIN IN INDIA. 

Thus the most pressing question of the hour is not irri- \ [ 

gation or railways, but the stock of food in the country, 1] 

For your own province, I was rejoiced to see the other day i; 
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from the note issued by your public-spirited and energetic 
Lieutenant-Governor that though there was an in- 
sufficiency of rice, the surplus of the Burma crops, plus 
importations from Singapur and Saigon, might bo able to 
supply it. The Tipper Provinces, under able administra- 
toiship of the equally energetic Sir Antony Macdonnell, 
are a wheat-consuming country. Though wheat has been 
less exported from those provinces last year for purposes 
of exports, it is not impossible that there may yet be a 
deficiency and if that is so, wheat may be imported from 
Persia, and Russia and even America though at a dear 
rate.^ Thus the wants of that populous, but very poor, 
province might be fairly supplied. It is needl&ss for me 
to inform you that the N. W. Provinces and Oudh have a 
population numbering 4| crores. But it is so poor on the 
whole that according to the weekly reports the largest 
number of persons gratuitously relieved are to be found in' 
that province, and it also has the largest number of per- 

sons employed on relief works. But as regards the food - 

supply of the Central Provinces, Bombay, and Madras, I 
have not yet noticed full and detailed official estimates 
being placed before the public and if that is so, I hope it 
WiH soonbe done, for you will agree that an approxi- 
mate knowledge of the stock vastly helps private enter- 
prise and private charity between them to import grain and 
pour It into those localities where it is most needed. 


statistics of the food-stock. 

But this question of the stock of grain shows clearly 
that India lives from hand to mouth. A Ieadin<r 
vveekly journal in Bombay, the Champion, gave 
Statistics a few weeks ago,, based on the figures of the 
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outturn of food per acre as given by the Famine Com- 
missioners, shewing that with a population of 22 orores- 
in British India, the total quantity of food required, 
at the rate of lbs. per clay per head, was 5'80 crores 
of tons, while the actual outturn of food-crops could 
not ^ be estimated at more than 5*76 crore tons, taking 
^ 18 60 crore acres as the whole area cultivated for these, 
and computing the outturn at 3*1 ton or 694 lbs. 
per aciCi These statistics would lead us to infer that 
the outturn of food just sufficed for the population. But 
there is an average export of 25 lakhs of tons beyond 
the sea. If then exports were taken into account, the 
quantity actually retained for home consumption would be- 
protanto diminished, that is to say, while the food required 
was 5*80 crore tons, the quantity available was only 5*51, 
Tbis would signify a deficiency of 29 lakhs of tons which 
would mean insufficiency of grain for a crore of the popu- 
lation. If these statistics are wholly or even approxi- 
mately correct and we have no reason for thinking they 
are not as they are founded on official figures, you may 
imagine, hoW perilous is the situation. The late Sir 
James Oaird observed that India had no food-stock 
surplus to last even for ten days. Since he made that 
statement, which has never been contradicted, population: 
has vastly increased, while the area annually cultivated 
for food-crops is barely enough. A further comparison- 
shows that the area sown for non -food crops is relatively 
larger, as may be seen from the following table : — 

In erores of acres. Percentage of 

1880-81. 1894-9*5. increase. 


Total food-crops 16-62 

Total non-food-crops ... 2*15 


18-62 , 
3-90 
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Thus, while the acreage of foochorops has only in- 
creased 12 per cent, in fifteen years, the acreage of non- 
food crops has increased 81 per cent., or almost doubled. 
Though it is a matter of satisfaction to know that the 
area for merchantable crops has increased almost double, 
that the area for food-crops should not show the same 
growth is a matter nob only for regret but for deep refiee- 
tion everyone interested in the better welfare of the 
country, so far as the annual food-supplies are concerned. 

LAND REVENUE IN CASH INSTEAD OF IN KIND. 

To US, again, it is a further matter of regret that the 
substitution of the system of paying the land revenue in 
cash for that in kind, is having its pernicious effect on our 
ryot. ‘Whatever may be the merits of the cash system, it 
is to be feared it is not exactly suited to the cultivators 
of the country. The hind system previously in vogue was 
automatic in its incidence, and so far was most conducive 
to the happiness of the ryot. Whatever the condition of 
the crops, he had enough food -grain to last him for 
domestic consumption. If the crop wvas 16 annas, he paid 
in proportion to the State in kind. If it was 8 annas 
the proportion to be paid to the State would diminish* 
Thus, the State dues fluctuated according to the condition 
of the ' crops, while the factor of food for annual 
domestic consumption remained constant. This system, 
in a great measure, tended to alleviate distress at 
the very outset of the scarcity. The cash system is want- 
ing in this element and so far is defective. 

THE AGRARIAN PROBLEM, 

This leads me, to rivet your attention on the great 
danger looming in the near future in connection with 
our agrarian problem. It is, I admit, a gigantic problem 
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and has been staring our rulers in the face for many a 
year past. Now and again palliatives have been applied 
by means df legislation. But palliative measures, you 
will admit, are, affcer all, no permanent solution of the 
problem. A broad, comprehensive, and practical solution 
is imperative, and it will require the highest experience 
and statesmanship to devise a remedy which may cure 
the disease, which is growing year by year and^deepening 
in its intensity. I entreat you all to reflect on this grave 
situation, for, to my mind, the greatest danger to our 
country, in the near future, is what may arise from 
agrarian agitation. There is nothing like the rebellion of 
the belly. Government has been for years most unwisely 
spending millions against the so-called external danger. 
The expenditure is said to be an insurance against 
invasions, and yet we have a terrible invasion arising 
from hunger within the country itself, while there is 
ho serious effect yet made to build an insurance against 
such internal danger. This must be, to, all of us, a 
matter of the deepest regret. Let it be our endeavour, 
to the best of our power and ability, to assist the Govern- 
ment in its arduous task by suggesting suitable remedies. 
Two years ago, Sir Antony Macdonnell, as the Home 
Secretary of the Government of India, informed the 
public, from his place in the Supreme Legislative Council, 
that Government had on the anvil such a broad and 
comprehensive solution of the agrarian difficulty. Let us 
hope that, as soon as the hands of the Government are 
free from famine, it may devote all its ability and energy 
on this important topic. Let it be the good fortune of our 
present Viceroy, the liberal and sympathetic EnrI of Elgin 
to inaugurate such a practical agricultural reform’ as may 




restore agricultural prosperity to India and extricate her 
ryots from their present impoverished and distressed situa- 
tion and earn for his lordship a deep and lasting gratitude, 
GilOWINO C'lVIXi AKD MILITARY EXIU:XBITURE, 

. The ..next subject of importance is that of the growing 
expenditure of the Administration, both in its Civil and 
Military branch. 

The famine has conclusively demonstrated, beyond all 
other facts and all other statistics, the existence of the 
poverty of India to which our patriotic Grand Old 
Mr. Dadabhai Haoioji, has been persistently drawing 
serious attention of our rulers. That one main source of 
that, poverty is the annual drain of millions of the. national 
wealth, is now admitted everywhere. None can deny the 
fact, however plausibly it may be explained away, 
we. come to analyse the cause of that drain, we are con- 
fronted with the enormous expenditure incurred ir^ 
England on Civil and Military pensions, India office estab- 
lishments, and what are generally called, Home Charges. 
More or less, they are undoubtedly the outcome of the costly 
foreign agency in the administration — a subject on 
which the Congress has continued to express its 
emphatic opinion from time to time diudng 
twelve years of its existence. I do not 
to enter here into the details of this grave economic 
phenomenon. Eut to us it is a matter of some satisfaction 
to know that, in respect to the costliness of the admini- 
stration, there is now sitting a Eeyal Cummission to 
investigate the whole subject, a Commission which is the 
direct fruit of the agitation by this Congress, and by none 
more than Mr.. Dadabhai Naoroji and Sir William Wed- 
derburn. None can deny that, 
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exertions in Parliament to have this- Commission appointed* 
India to-day would have been stijl without any inquiry* 
The last one' was in 1874. But the Fawcett Committee,, 
as it, was called, concluded, its, sittings without a report.^, < . 


ROYAL COMMISSION . AND APPORTIONMENT OF HOME CHARGES* 

. This Commission, however, lias had now thirty sittings 
and has already recorded the. evidence of expert officials, 
both in active employ and . in retirement. Among the 
latter are two distinguished €ie-Finance Ministers, Sir David 
Barbour and Sir Auckland Colvin, and Captain Hext. It 
is a gratification to see from their evidence that they have 
made out a strong case for, greater control over the ex«t 
penditure of the Government of India, specially Military 
and !N’aval ; the two, gar-Finance Ministers, are of opinion 
that, with a p*o-Military Viceroy, the chances of his 
dominating his whole Council and incurring any amount 
qf Military expenditure of an irresponsible character, 
league with the Military element in the Executive Council^ 
are many, which can be hardly said to be conducive to 
the interests of the already over^burdened taxpayers. These 
retired officials have, also given their opinion that the limits 
of taxation have bren already strained, and pointed out 
the danger of further taxation. Sir David Barbour again, 
has admitted that Parliamentary control ever all ex- 
penditure, as wisely suggested by Sir William Wedder- 
burn, is expedient. He will not,, however, give his 
unqualified concurrence to the scheme which requires 
modification. So far, it may be observed that the evi- 
dence is satisfactory and in the very direction the Con- 
gress has for years been pointing out. Again, it must be 
said that the evidence of Sir Edwin Collen has completely 



estabiisiied the contention of the Congress regarding the 
appalling growth of Military expenditure, even after mak- 
ing all allowances for necessary and unavoidable increases. 
Mr. Stephen Jacob, too, whose evidence was exhaustive^ 
has made out a case as to the unfair character of expendi- 
ture which the Home Office foists on India. You are aware 
that the Congress, as well as the Government of India, 
are at one on the question of the apportionment of Home 
Charges. And Mr. Jacob’s evidence is thex’ef ore eminently 
satisfactory in this respect. Let us, Gentlemen, do all in 
our power to further strengthen the hands of our Indian 
Government by once more placing on record our opinion 
regarding the fineancial injustice from which India has 
been suffering for many years past. If the Royal Com- 
mission does nothing else but recommends a fair appor- 
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Indian finance, his e%’idence will be of veiy great use to ns 
and assist the Con? mission in corning to the right con- 
clusion. 

DIVIDING TUB COUNCIL ON THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

I will liow proceedi to another important topic on whicb 
not only the Congress has expressed its own views but 
every Provincial Conference in tlie country has done the 
same. I mean the reform, which is absolutely necessa,ry 
and expedient, in connection witli the discussion of Im- 
perial and Provincial Budgets. Though we all appi*eciate 
the privilege conferred on the expanded Legislative Coun- 
cils to discuss the Budget, there is no power to move 
amendments and vote on it. vSo far all life is taken out 
of these Budget debates. And for all practical purposes, 
the discussion is . purely academic. Though tliis is the 
fourth year of the expanded Councils, tlie most pungent 
criticism on the Budget in the Imperial Council makes no 
difierence wliatever and has no practical effect. Though 
the representatives of tiie public give voice to public opinion 
in the Council Chamber, their utterances go unheeded. 
This is not a satisfactoi-y state of matters. If Budgets are 
to bs popular and if the people and the Press are to influ- 
ence these for good, it is essential that the Budgets should 
be voted upon. Othervvise, Budget discussions will remain 
the farces that they are, and it is to be earnestly hoped that 
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pie can discuss theii-Civil finances, and divide on 
;^>nnot do so on tlie largei- subject of the finon 
Province and the whole Empire. I repeat, the 
hope [ Iiave alrendi’ expr&sse.I that tlie Goveri 
at an early day, see the reasonableness, aye, tin 
our demand and grant us the same a.s cnndu 
greater welfare and contentment of tlie people. 

PR-IBUTE to the bead. 

Since our last sitting (at PoonaJ the cruel ham 
has deprived us of several of our most energetic 
friends .and sympathisers. Foremost amon« the 
the name of the late Mr. Mano Moliun Chose i 
siastic and steady worker from the early years oft 
meat. His great abilities and rare lemil aci 
special study of Indian question.^, esuecially th 
need of the sep.aration of judicial from executi-e f 
lus untiring .eal and moderation, his great poi 
readiness lu debate and widespread influence c 
to make bun best fitted to espouse his country’s cau 
sudden and untimely removal from our midst' 

blank wliich it will be hard to fill, but his ser'vic 
Congress will keep his memcry alway.s green' 
annals of this movement. In the death c 
Bahadur U. H. Dhruva of Gujanat, a scholar o 
pean reputation, who repre-sented H, H. the G;n'- 
the Norway and Sweden Oriental Congre.s.s, our 
ment losvs another worker, who.se zeal and entl 
foi the Congress knew no bounds; he went from 
to village pleading tlie Congress-cause, and spared 

time nor money in ii.si -r-r ^ 
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wfis to attend the Karachi Provincial Coriference in the 
scorching hea.t of May la^fc, and died within a fortnight 
■of his return from that place. Western India, especially 
Gujarat, will long mourn his loss. By the death of 
]\tr. 0. Isarayana Swami Kaidu of Kagpore, the Congress 
has lost another staunch supporter to whose enthusiasm 
tne entire success winch attended the iSTagpore Congress 
was.'.due. ' ■■■ ^ 

DIAMOND JUBILEE OP QUEEN- VICTORIA. 

You are all aware that tho reign of Her Most Graci- 
ous Majesty the Queen- Empress of India has recently 
exceeded in duration that of any of Her Most Excellent 
Majesty’s predecessors, {Cheers) and tl\afc this auspicious 
■event is to be celebrated in or about June next. Whai- 
■ever may be the ditlerences between the different races 
inhabiting this vast country on political or other grounds, 
the whole of India is unanimous in the opinion that Ilei* 
Majesty has throughout her reign been ever anxious foi* 
the welfare of all her Indian subjects and has ever treated 
them with the same kindness and with the solicitude with 
which she has treated all her other subjects. To Her 
Majesty all her subjects are ecjual without any distinction 
cf caste, creed, race or color. She is the ever-affectionate 
mother of all her subjects, and all her subjects, whether 
near her or far away from her, are to her, her children, 
{Cheers.) Whatever might be the political views of Her 
Majesty’s minisUn-s for the time being, whoever miglit 
be in authority nndt^r Her Majesty in India, Her Majesty 
has throughout thrown the great weight of her liigh 
authority in favour of equal t}‘eatment of all her subjects 
alike. You are all aware of the great Proclamation from Her 
Majesty to the people of the country, and which Proclama 
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.luu « rignwy regaraeci Dy tlie people of this country as their 
great Charter and cherished accordingly. You are all aware 
that Her Majesty issued the said Proclamation una.sked, 
and thus did an act of a signal, illustrious, very rare and 
unrivalled magnanimity, an act fraught with seeds of deep 
and abiding value. That she, the August Sovereign of an 
Empire, over which the sun never sets; that "she, the 
constitutional ruler of a country that leads the advanced 
guard in the march of liberty and of civilization, should 
deign to look over and care for us, who have fallen back 
amongst stragglers in the rear, is in itself a proof of her 
high generosity. It is not for us, and in this place, to pass in 
review the important incidents of her long, glorious and 
illustrious reign. Suffice it to .say that the Victorian era 
■will be ever remembered throughout the Rriti-L 
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Mandate to the contrary. By conferring on us the boon 
we ask for, in fulhiment of her own gracious Proclama- 
tion, Her Majesty vrill not only command the prayers of 
her Indian subjects, but also secure the sympathies of 
the whole civilized world. Her sagabious clemency will 
ever live in the hearts of her Indian subjects, and will 
indeed assure the prosperity, as well as the continued and 
devoted lo^’-alty of India. The English nation is well-known 
for its manliness, and manliness is associated with love of 
justice, generosity and intellect. It is‘ the force of 
<5haracter, as also tlie force of circumstances, that have 
given Englishmen their present power. In fact, the3^are 
masterful men, and w^e trust they will therefore join 
with us in our prayers to our and their Sovereign on this 
auspicious occasion, and thus assist in inaugurating a. 
truly liberal measure of reform, and thereby earn credit 
and achieve a reputation of which all manly hearts ought 
to be proud. 

It now remains for me to say that in the discussion 
of the several important matters that will be placed 
before you for your consideration, you will show the 
■same moderation, both of language and thought, as yoa 
have hitherto displayed. May merciful Providence guide 
us ail, both you -and m^’-self, in the discharge of our 
duties on this important occasion, and may our delibera- 
tions contribute to the benefit of all concerned. — (Loud 
<tnd prolonged cheering,') 
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WAMOND JUBILKB OB QirGE.V VrCTORfA. 

Gbntgemek.-I thank you heartily for electing me to 
preside over tins great national assernlilv. Wo nioot nt the 
close of a year that will he memorahle in the history of thj 
British Empire, We have witnee.te.l .and wo have taker, part 
in tne celebration of the Diamond. Jubilee of the rei-n of 
our Empress. We rejoice with our fellow.suhjecte of%his 
vast Empire in the pro.sperity of that reign. We exult in 
our acquisition of political rights during this period. We 
les.s Her Majesty for her mes.sage in 1858 of neace .and 
freedom when tjie ooc.tsion invested it with peculiar 
significance. W bile Englishmen in India inflamed by race 
ammosiby and the recollection of the Sepoy iilutinr 
ivhich Ignorance still calls the Indian Mutiny,' were 
calling for terrible repris,,ls. she una.sked, forgettL and 
forgiving, issued her gracious proclamation. Ifc "v,,, ! 
stern reproof to those who then clamoured for indis- 
criminate vengeance; it continues to-day a standing, 
rebuke to those of her European subjects who would den^ 
LS the rights of equal citizenship. She is to us the livi,,,. 
embodiment of what is good in British Supremacy and we 
may feel assured that her anxiety in our behalf which slil 
».n.f.s«d 1858, h« kindly 

bolh in li„„ nf jo, n.d of 
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will continue unabatecl^fcr the rest of her life. Through- 
out our land her Tjame is venerated ; in almost every 
language the story of her life has been written and sung, 
and in years to come her name will rigl'tly find a place in 
the memory of our descendants along with those great 
persons whose virtues have placed them in the ranks of 
Avatars born into this world for the[[]^benefi.b of this, our 
holy land. 

CHARGE OP SEDITION AGAINST EDUCATED INDIANS. 

Forty years of peace and progress seemed to have 
amply justified the wise and generous statesmanship of 
the great Empress, when suddenly this year, we have 
been startled with the cry of sedition directed not against 
any specific individual nor even against a number of 
persons but against a whole class, the product of the 
liberal policy inaugurated nearly half-a-century ago. The 
charge of sedition, faintly heard years ago, ‘^^ainst the 
Congress, a charge the absurdity of which has been often 
exposed, has how been revived against the educated Indians 
by a section of the Anglcn-Indian Press. We are taunt- 
ingly asked to study our past history for proof of cur 
degi^aded condition from which the English Government 
has raised us, and to contrast itTwibli the blessings we 
now enjoy. We do not need the invitation. We are 
acquainted with our immediate past ; we feed grateful for 
the present. Bat, onr opponents forget we are more con- 
cerned with the progress of our country in the future 
than with the benefits we have already deiived under 
British Buie. 

BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 

We are well aware of the disordered state of this coun- 
try when it passed, with its insecurity of person and 
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property, under British Rule, of the enormous difficulties 
our rulers had to overcome in introducing orderly admin- x 


, aumui* 

istration without any help from the then existing agencies- 
We recognise that the association of the people in the govern- 
ment of the country except to a very limited extemt was 
then impossiL'le. \7e also know that British Rule cleared 
way to progress and furnished us with the one ele- 
ment, English education, which was necessary to j’ouse us 
the torpor of ages and bring about the i-eligioiis, 
social and political regeneration which the country stands 
much in need of. We are also aware that with the de- 
cline of British Supremacy we shall have anarchy, war and 
rapine. The Mahomedaus will try to recover their lo.st 
Supremacy. The Hindu races and chiefs will fight 
themselves. The lower castes who h.ave emne 
under the vivifying influence of Western civilization are 
scarcely Ij^ely to yield without a struggle to the dominion 
of the higher castes. And we liave Russia and France 
for their opportunities. The ignoi-ant ma.s.ses may 
not^reeognize the gi-avity of the danger attendant 


deciine of .England’s power in the East, But it is 


- JC- -DUG IG IS 

to suggest that those who have received the benefit 
education are so shortsighted enough cot to see 
_ that danger. While, however, full of grati- 
for what Great Britain has done to India,— for its 
Government vvhich secures ns from foreign aggression and 
ensures secunty of person and property,_it should not 
be forpt en fora moment that the real link that binds 
us indissolubly to England is the hope, the well founded 
hope and belief, that with England’s help we shall, and, 
under her guidance alone, we can attain national unity 
and national freedom. The educational policy of the 
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Government, a policy which combines beneficence v/ith 
•statesmanship, justified such hopes in us. Those hopes 
were confirmed by various pledges. Those pledges were 
followed by the creation of institutions by which we were 
admitted to a share in our ordinary Government which 
must surely, though slowly, lea<i to the full fruition of 
our ambitions, 

INDIAN ASPIRATIONS UNDER ENGLAND’S TRAINING. 

Just look for a moment at the training we are 
receiving. From our earliest school-days the great 
English writers have been our classics, English- 
men have been our professors in Colleges. Eng- 
lish history is taught us in our schools. The books we 
generally read are English books which describe in de- 
tail all the forms of English life, give us all the English 
types of character. Week after week,i^ English news- 
papers, journals and magazines pour into India Indian 
readers. We, in fact, now live the life of the English. 
Even the English we write shows not only their turns of 
thought but . also their forms of feeling and thinking. It 
is impossible under, this training not to be penetrated 
with English ideas, not to acquire English conceptions 
of duty, of rights, of brotlierhood. The study and j^rac- 
tice of the law now pursuevl with such avidity by our 
people, by familiarising them with reverence for authority 
and with sentiments of resistance to what is not sanc- 
tioned by law, have also materially contributed to the 
growth of mental independence. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR INDIA. 

Imbued with these ideas and principles, we naturally 
desire to acquire the full rights and to share the res- 
ponsibilities of British citizenship. We have learnt that 
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in the acquitiition of those rights and in tho recognition 
of the principles on which they are basstl. lie the remerly 
for the evils affecting our county, evils similar to those 
from which Englantl herself once suff-jred. Wo know that 
in Great Britain race differences between jS'orinan and 
Saxon, at one period more virulent than those 
which at any time, existed between Hindu and IVIalio- 
medan, religious intolerance which has scarcely been 
surpissed in India, class divisiot.s equalling "any in 
our own country, a degradation, political and social, 
of the masses which may be equalled here but 
could never have been exceeded— all these have disappear- 
ed in the common struggle for freedom, and in the com- 
bined effort to retain it when acquired, in which each 
required the help of its antagonist and each vvas obliged to 
concede to others the right claimed for itself and which 
tlierefore»*5'esu!ted in tlie recognition and solemn affirm- 
ation of principles of Government, which obliterated all 
distinctions of race or religion, caste or class. Those prin- 
ciples affirmed the equality of all before law and Govern- 
ment, the right of Self-Government by the people them- ’ 
selves through their representatives, and complete freedom 
of speech and discussion as the very breath of national 
bte. It IS tlie hope that one day we may be admitted as 
equal Sharons in this great inheritance, that we shall have 
all the civil rights associated with the English Government, 
that we .shall be admitted as freely as Englishmen them- 
selves to worship in this temple of freedom-it is this hope 
that keeps India and will keep her always attached to the 
J3ri tish. This hope is sustained by pledges solemnly made - 
aim the sentiment of loyalty to the British connection 
created by repeated declarations that we shall be gradually 
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allowed the full rights of English citizenship is already 
in full force. Such a pledge was made in 1833 when 
Parliament solemnly declared that race or religion or 
colour shall not be a disqualification for holding any 
appointment. This declaration of policy in a time of 
peace has been solemnly affirmed after the Mutiny. Al- 
ready, the pledge has been in part redeemed. We have been 
admitted, as it were, into the outer precincts of the temple 
of freedom. The Press has been enfranchised. Partially 
elected members sit in our local and legislative councils. 
Wo can enter the Civil Service through the open door of 
competition. These blessings are no doubt now coupled' 
with conditions which unfortunately detract from their 
rule. But these great and healthy principles have nur- 
tured and consolidated a sentiment of affection. All that 
England has to do is to persist resolutely in the line of 
policy she has initiated and thereby deepen that feeling of 
loyalty which makes us proind of onr connection with Eng- 
land, I myself feel that there is very little reason to fear 
that England will reverse the past. To deny us the free- 
dom of the Press, to deny us representative institutions, she 
will have to ignore those very principles for which the 
noblest names in her history have toiled and bled. She 
cannot close all her educational institutions in the country 
She cannot persuade us not to read the fiery denunciations 
of every illiberal form of Government, of the petty acts of 
tyranny committed anywhere on the face of the earth, which 
appear in her papers imported into India week after week. 
It is impossible to keep out of India eloquent orations on 
patriotism by men like Mr. Chamberlain — a Cabinet Mini- 
ster bolding up to admiration the inemoi*y of patriots like 
Wallace whose head was stuck up on the traitor's gate of 
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the city of London, of Biuce guilty of foul murder in a 
church, of Emmet and other Irish leaders executed or hung* 
for treason by the English Government. It is impossible 
to argue a man into slavery in the English language. 
Thus the only condition requisite for the fruition of our 
political aspirations is the continuance of the British Rule, 
The fond hope that India may one day take lier place in 
the confederacy of the free English-speaking nations of 
the \vorld can be realised only under England’s guidance 
with England’s help. Years must elapse, it is true, before 
our expectations can be realised, before we get representa- 
tive institutions on the models of those of the English- 
speaking communities. Slavery we had under our old 
rulers, Hindu and Maimmedan ; we may again get it \:n- 
der any despotic European or Asiatic Government. But 
we know that real freedom is possible only under the 
Government of the English Nation, nurtured in liberty, 
hating every form of tyrann}^ and willing to extend the 
blessings of representative Government to those capable of 
using it wisely in the interests of freedom and progress. 

. WESTERN INFLUENCE ON INDIAN SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS 
PROGRESS. 

Great as is the necessity of British Rule for the political 
emancipation of our country, even greater is the necessity 
for social and religious reform. In the present circum- 
stances of India, inhabited as it is by followers of various 
religions, various sects, classes, very often with antagon- 
istic interest, any Government which is not strictly 
secular and absolutely impartial must be disastrous to 
the best interests of the country. The customs, institu- 
tions, beliefs, practices of one community are denounced 
by others as unreasonable and destructive of true faith. 
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Some of your reformers, hopeless of any internal reform, 
building up a new social system and accordingly have 
adopted an attitude so antagonistic to the popular religion 
that they are regarded as seceders from Hinduism. Others 
again have formed themselves into sects each claiming to 
be orthodox and denying to others the merit of adherence 
to the true Hindu religion. We have also preachers in 
our midst who while deprecating any revolt or open 
defiance urge the purification of the Hindu faith. The 
gulf between Hinduism and other religions has been 
considered impossible. But attempts are being made 
with some success to re-admit converts into Hinduism. 
Steps are being taken in some places to mitigate the 
rancour of I'eligious hostility between Hindus and Mahome- 
dans. Some of the lower castes resent the galling yoke of 
oaste so bitterly that they seek refuge in Mahomedanism or 
Christianity. The original four castes had multiplied 
into a number that must appear to every man unreasonable 
and absurd. There seems to be a general desire to break 
down the barriers between these numerous castes. Know- 
ledge is accessible to all. The Vedas and other holy 
books are now common property ; equality in knowledge 
must eventually lead to the ]3ractical removal, if not the 
entire destruction, of the great barriers that now divide 
the vaHous classes. Again, you are aware of the attempts 
that are being made to restore our women to the position 
which competent authoiities maintain they occupied in 
ancient India. We w’-ant in brief to eliminate, if neces- 
sary from our system all that stands in the way of 
progress. W^e desire to absorb and assimilate into our 
own what appears good to us in W^estern civilization. 
This is impossible under a Government which would 
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upliold a particular social system or a parlienlar f„rin ol 
religion to the exclusion of others as soim; of the ancient 
Govornments of India did. To break down the isolation 
of the Hindu religion, to remove the l)ai-i-icrs wluhd, now 
prevent free social intercourse and unify of action, to 
extend the blessings of education to the lower classes’ to 
improve the position of women to ono of equality toman, 
we require the continuance of a strictly secular Oovern- 
nient in t.horough sympathy with lilicral thouglit and 
progress. 

IXDTASr WITOESSES BEPOBE THE WEBBY ro.'niISSI.>.N'. 

Gentlemen, I do not propose to refer to the various 
subjects that we have been continually pressing on the 
attention of our Government and of the public. This 
year, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and our four Indian wil nesses 
have Stated our grievances before the Wtdby Commission 
with a fulness and tdearness which leave nothins' to he 
desired. They have stood the test of oims-exairTi nation 
by those who have constituted themselves the advocates of 
Indian Government and their evidence will remain on 
record as a protest against some of the shortcomings of 
British administration. Our thanks rl,.o 
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remove tlie causes o£ famine would be of far greater 
benefit to the country. At the root of tuese famines 
the great poverty of India. The Madras Board of 
Bevenue recently estimated on the returns furnished by 
local officials with reference to ryotwary tracts, that, in a 
reason described as generally favourable for agricultural 
operations, there was no grain in tbe presidency 
for five out of a population of 28 millions. If tin's 
is true, the miserable state of the people v/ibh regard 
to food-supply in seasons less favourable may bo 
easily conceived, * For ourselves, it is unnecessary 

to rely upon Government estimates and returns. Tlie 
poverty of the country reveals itself to us in every direc- 
tion, in every shape and form. It shows itselr in tlie 
poor condition of tire labouring population and of tlie great 
majority of r3’'ots who are underfed, and wi.o are witliont, 
not only the comforts, but even the absolute necessaries 
of life and who lead a life of penur}" and toil unredeemed 
by any hope of pjrovision against the frequent vicissitudes 
of the seasons, sickness or old age when they must be 
dependent on relatives or strangers. The once well-to-do 
ryots are becoming reduced to tbe position of poor tenants, 
their poverty preventing them from carrying on any culti- 
vation that requires capital. Parents find it difficult to 
p^ive their children the education which their profession (>r 

O ■■■ ■ - . . . 

•station in life demands or indeed any education necessary 
wherewith to earn their livelihood ; the extreme poverty 
-of the class to wliich tbe majority of students belong 
could easily be ascertained. Even a partial failiii'e of 
crops in one year leads to terrible scarcity or famine. 
Famine at certain intervals of time is becoming a 
normal condition of things in India. In 1877 and 
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again this year, the loss of life has been terrible 
Each sueceetliiig famine finds the staying power ot 
the masses particularly in the ryotwary districts 
reduced. Is this state of things to continue for 
ever ? Are we not entitled, are n{>t those who so gener- 
ously come to our help entitled to ask the responsible 
Government, whether any steps have been taken to prevent 
a recurrence of the famine. In a fertile coiuitry, with 
every variety of claim capable of producing every variety 
of product, with a population, thrifty and hardworking, 
if the produce is nob .sufficient for the population, it must 
be due to some defect in the system of administration wdiich 
does not protect the fruits of industry hut scares away 
capital from the land. If the produce of the country is 
suffiLcient for the populatioa -find yet as a fact the food- 
stock remaining in the country does not suffice for con- 
sumption, the state of things must be due to some enor- 
mous drain on the resources of the country. The feeling 
is gaining ground, that the Government is morally res- 
ponsible for the extreme poverty of tiie masses, for the 
scarcity that prevails almost every year in some part of 
the country or other, for the famine that so frequently 
desolates the land and claims more victims: and creates 
more distress than under any civilized Government any’- 
where else in the world. 'The fiippancy that would dismiss 
the entire problem from consideration with the remark 
that all this is due to over-population and is irremediahlo 
is as dangerous as is the deep-rooted belief that distress 
is a visitation of Providence for the sins of our 
rulers. One great Viceroy has had the question under 
consideration, and to him the remedy is so far as the in- 
crease in wealth from the land is concerned was clear. It 
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is peiTOanent settlement of Government Revenue from the 
land. The setUament officer will not then inorense the 
Revenue and deprive the cultivator of the increased pa-o- 
duce due to his labour, or his capital. Labour and capital 
will then be attracted to the cultivation of the land. There 
will be a large increr.ae in the agricultural produce in 
India. There will always he a large reserve of food-stocks, 
in the country available in times of scarcity. The fixity 
of taxation will create a class of landholders interested in 
the maintenance of law and order, ilie policj of Govern 
ment was once settled in favor of permanency, but in 
recent years under pressure of, mainly. Military expendi- 
ture, the policy has been chaiiget^ and tlie revenue erioim- 

ously raised; Oar Government ought to concede the 
permanent settlement irrimediately to all parts of India 
and in those parts of India v>here from local circiin>s(fuiees 
a permanent limitation of land revenue is not feasible, ife 
would be a step in the right direction if any increased de- 
mand for revenue by Executive action is permitted only 
v;ibh the permission of the L“giblative Council. This would 
not be an adequate remedy, but it is a measure tliat will 
help to produce great and satisfactory results. 

FOPvEIGX policy and INDIAN FINANCE. 

The next remedy that obviously suggest'! itself has le- 
ference to expenditure. Government agencies are notori- 
ously extravagant, at least in the opinion of tliose who 
have to find the money, and the foreign policy of the 
Indian Government imposes a bui'den on the taxpajei 
which is already becoming too hea,vy to bear. The ciiecks 
that exist are not sufficiently effective. The Budgets at 
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present are only offered for critieisni. They ought to be 
submitted to the Legislative Cotuioils for approval ami the 
members oiiglit to have the power of moving j'csolutions 
inwanection with them. As the oltkial.s always form the 
majority, Government could never be embarra.ssed bv an 
adverse vote, whereas in its differences of opinion with” the 
Home Government, a Pi,e.soliition of the L"gisb\t,ive Coun- 
cil could naturally be a great support to it. Toe la'ggest 
item of expenditure is the Military expenditure. Our 
true policy i.s a peaceful policy. We have little if anything 
to expect from conque.sts. With .such capacity for intei^ 
nal development as our country pos.sesses, with .‘.uch cryin<» 
need to carry out the reforms absolutely neee.sar.ry for out- 
well -being, we want a period of prolonged peace. We have 
no complaint against our neighbours, either on our north- 
west or our north-east frontier. If ever our country is 
involved in war, it will be due to the policy of aggrandize- 
ment of the English Government at London or Calcutta. 
An Army is maintained at our cost far in excess 
of what is required for us. The Military element 
is supreme in the Viceroy’s Council. For inter- 
ests other than Indian, conntrie.s are invaded, all the 
horrors of war let loose at the expense of the Indian tax- ' 
payers. As England directs our foreign policy and as 
wars arc undertaken to maintain English Rule, the Eng- 
lish Timsury ought to pay the entire cost, claiming 
contribution from India to the extent of India’s interest 
in the struggle. This would secure a thorough discussion 
of any foreign policy in the British Parliament. It w'ould 
also enable Indian Members in the Viceroy’s Council to 
protest against any unfair distribution of the war ex- 
penditure when the Budget has to be passed. 
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EQUALITY OF INDIANS BEFORE LAW AND GOVERNMENT. 

It is also to be borne iti inind that a large portion of 
this unnecessary expenditure is due to the recognition, not 
perhaps openly in words, but in acts and policy by Govern'- 
ment of the idea that the lilnglish are a foreign and 
superior race holding India by the sword and that the 
Indians are,:a,s a rule, not worthy of trust and confidence. 
‘To us this idea is hateful and tlierefore we insist upon 
etpuality before law and Government, TV^e maintain that 
no distinction ought to be made between classes oi laces^ 
that the Queen’s Proclamation should be adliered to, and 
therefore we protest against the principle underlying the 
Arms Act whereby no native of India may possess or 
•carry arms without special license while Europeans and 
Eurasians may bear arms unquestioned. We appeal to our 
Government to authorize a system of Volunteeiing for In- 
dians and not confine it practically to Europeans and 
Eurasians thereby creating and fostering class prejudices. 
Eor the same reason we demand that the Military service 
in its higher grades should not be restricted to Europeans 
.alone but should be practically opened to the natives of 
this country and that Colleges be established for training 
them for the Military career. On the same ground we 
press for admission into the Public Service on an equal 
footing with Europeans. Apart from economic necessity, 
the stability and permanence of British connection require 
that not only no posltiv'e disqualification should exist but 
that the rules intended to make the declarations of 1833 
-and the Queen’s promise of 1858 a dead letter must be 
removed, Eor the Civil Service, the Police, the Eoiesfc 
Service, the Salt Service, and even the Educational Service 
rules are framed apparently on the assumption that % 
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European is by mere reason of bis Xiationalifcy fifc and ar> 
Indian for the sairie reason is unfifc for the higher ap- 
poinbrnents in those Services, 

THE AIM OF TilE CONOllKSS* 

The concession of these demands means an enormous in- 
crease in Indians defensive strength against lUiv foe ; it 
means a reduction in taxation which at the rate it is now 
growing must involve the ruin of the country. These dis- 
tinctions on the other hand cast a slur on our loyalty, ac- 
centuate race prejudices in a most invidious form and' 
relegate Indians to the position of an inferior race and' 
silently ensure the emasculatioii of our manhood. The^ 
disastrous consequences of this race question are already 
apparent. Englishmen and other European Colonists in 
South Africa and Australia refuse to treat us on terms of 
equality and justify their refusal on account of our degraded 
position in our own country. On the other band, a sec- 
tion, I hope a very small section, of our fellow-subjects- 
regards a foreign power of its ow’n religion following a 
course of policy apparently abhorrent to the conscience of 
the English Public, with feelings which, though uneon- 
i^ciously, took their origin in the refusal of Englishmen to- 
treat them as fellow-citizens in reality and net merely in 
name. To this feeling of race superiority is also due the- 
frequent contemptuous treatment of respectable people by 
soldiers, a trealraenb which renders them a terror to peace- 
ful inhabitants and which accordirtg to the confessions 
apparently believed by Government has led to the Poona 
tragedy. The racial feeling 1 refer to, is confirmed by tbe- 
belief generally entertained in India that it is almost im- 
possible to secure tbe conviction of a European accused of 
,iiny heinous offence. If that feeling is iustified by the 
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•action of oiii* authorities, then the position is deplorable. 
If the impression is unwarranted, then its origin must be 
due to the idea of inequality before law generally enter- 
tained. On this race question, no concession is possible* 
'No compromise can be accepted so far as it lies m us* 
We must insist on perfect equality. Inequality means race 
inferiority, national abasement. Acquisition, therefore, 
of all civil rights confeiTed on Englishmen, removal of all 
disabilities on Indians as such— these must be our aim. 

POONA PLAGUE OPERATIONS. 

' I shall now briefly refer to the Poona plague operations 
and their unfortunate developments. This country was 
parsing through a terrible ordeal. Poverty whicli may be 
said to be the normal condition of our masses deepened 
into famine. In the Bombay Presidency, it was followed 
by plague, a terrible disease to which no remedy has yet 
been discovered. The measures which the Government 
had to take for its suppression in Poona which was badly 
ajflected were said to have interfered wuth the domestic 
habits of the Hindus and Alahomed an s; soldiers who were 
employed to enforce these Government measures were 
■rightly or wrongly, generally believed to have insulted 
women and defiled places of worship. T-ne result was 
prostration of the people. A feeling of helplessness came 
over them. In Western countries, the result would have 
been lawlessness. In Poona, many contented themselves 
with abandoning their homes. Some resigned themselves 
•to sullen apathy and despair. There were a few who 
protested against Government measures, pointing out their 
unnecessary harshness. Amongst ’ those who protested 
was Mr. Natu, a leading Poona Sardar. His formal 
written complaints recently published in England 
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disclose, if any reliance can be placed on llieni, a state of 
aflttirs which certainly demanded ntfention. Let me give 
you a brief summary of his complaints. 

The in.speetioi> of houses by soldiers seems to have been 
Carried out without notice by forcing open, very often un- 
nece.ssarily when there wei-e other nmans of entianoe, the 
locks of the shops and the houses when the owners were 
absent and ahsolutely no attempt w.as made to protect the 
properties or the house. No notice was t.-ikeii of complaints 
concerning them. A Hindu lady was assaulted by a 
soldier and Mr. Natu reported tl.e matter to the author- 
ities producing the witnesses. No notice was vouchsafed. 
The soldiers were refractory and any complaint against 
them was obstruction. When a. man fell ill many neigh- 
bouring families were taken to the segregation camp Tnd 
left there without any covering to protect their body or 
any furniture, their property at home including hoises, 
cows and sheep being left unprotected. A man was un- 
necessarily taken to the ho.spital and sent back as not being 
afifected by plague to find his furniture destroyed and his 
poor wife and relatives 'forcibly removed and detained in 
the segregation camp. Temples were defiled by soldiers 
and his own temple was entered by then, on account. Natu 
believes, of his impertinence in making a complaint An 
old man who s.ioceeded in satisfying the search party that 
he was not sufifenng from plague was detained in iail 
some hours for having obstructed tl.e seal’d, party the 
obstruction apparently consisting in the delay c.aused by 
him. Insulfe was the reward for the services of 7oIunteer& 
and their suggestions were treated with contumely You 
all know how sensitive our Mahomedan fellow-subiects 
are about tl.e privacy of their women. And when 
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Mr. Nafcu suggested that the services of Mahomedan Yolun- 
teors should be availed of to search the Mahomedan 
quarter, he was told that his conduct was improper 
and his services .voluntarily rendered were dis- 
pensed with. Mr. Natu brought* all this to the notice 
of the officials, pointed oufj that the operations 
were carried on against the spirit of the rules and com- 
plained that there avas a great amount of unrest. The 
Indian newspapers gave prominence to these and vsimilar 
complaints. They compared the English Government to 
other Governments very much to the disadvantage of the 
former. The MahrcUki complained : 

Plague is more merciful to us than its human prototypes 
now reigning in the city. 

The tyranny of the Plague Committee and its chosen 
instruments is yet too brutal to allow respectable people to 
breathe at ease. And it was added that ' 

“ Every one of these grievances may be proved to the hilt if 
His Excellency is pleased to enquire into the details,” 

These representations were certainly entitled to atten- 
tive consideration however much the authorities might have 
disagreed with them. Their objects were honest, their 
methods were proper. Their language was not respectful* 
it was perhaps violent, but men dominated by feelings of 
distress are often carried beyond what strict prudence 
would dictate. The violence seems to have been proportion- 
ate to the contempt with which the complaints were treat- 
ed. But to the Indian mind the idea of creating a feeling 
of disaffection with a view to overthrow the English Gov- 
ernment is simply ludicrous. Language which to a lawyer 
savoured perhaps of sedition v.^as only intended by its 
violence to attract attention, and such language was only 
caused by the bitter feeling, that milder representations by 
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a race not so law-abiding as Ih'i Indians w, 
«d immediate and careful attention. How 
plague operations were being carried out, 
the I iague Committee to the hori'or and ala 
community, was murdered on wh.at ii.a 
Jubilee celebration d.ay. To the Indian m 
that this was nothing more than an urif< 
.'Clence. ■ ' ' ■ 

ENGLISH IGNORANCE OF THE NATIVE 
Bub its effect was 
Englislmian in India is in astran, 
practical will and idea of freedoi 
and perl laps despises a 
dreams wliieh does not regard material 
great object of life. In other • 

European sway, in Africa and A 
European is eagerly sought, w 
iiiaster, ne is regarded by the castes as i 
is poilation. With such differences in tho* 
tio wonder that ordinary Englishmen io- 
entirely and do not try to understand them, 
limited comprehension. .Not knowing tlm 
exaggerate the importance of trifles which 
surface of native feeling, and attribute to 
significance which however 
even deserve a passinar not 
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very different in certain (juarters. An 
ige woild; with his eneri^v 
'in, he fails to underetand 
nation given up to metaphysical 
prosperity as the 
parts of the world under 
.merica an ftlliance with a 
idle in India where also he is 
impure wdiose toucit" 
--ought and feeling, 
ignore the people 
Hence' their, 
native min'd they,"'. 

only niffle.'the:;,: 
certain events;' a j 
jusLiiiame in England do not 
ice in India. The difficulties of 
ed on thi,s misunderstanding are 
itionis. JLabouring under this 
mental condition of the Indian 
papers are not generally safe- 
excitement in particular, some of them 
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DEPORTATION OF NATE BROTHERS. 

Thus, it is not a matter for surprise that a section of the 
Anglo-Indian Press discovered a deep design in the Poona 
murder. They found a pretext for the murder in the 
plague measures taken Government. That the Native 
Press denounced such measures confirmed their suspicion. 
That the murder took place on the day of a great world-* 
wide rejoicing proved to their satisfaction a deep-laid con- 
*1?^racy which could have been planned only by educated 
cunning. Almost every incident that took place in Poona 
was pressed into the service to support tliis theory of 
conspiracy, and an attack was commenced on the Vernacu- 
lar Press and the educated Indians, perhaps unexampled in. 
its virulence since the Mutiny; a gagging act was loudly 
demanded, the policy of imparting education to the Indians 
%vas questioned, the Press in England was worked, and the 
Europeans were thrown into a panic. The attack on the 
'educated Indians and the Vernacular Press was brutal and 
cowardly. It was suggested as a matter for regret that the 
native mind had forgotten the lessons of the last Mutiny, 
that a fresh Mutiny would clear the air, particularly as the 
Mahrattas were not in the show of 1857. Jb was insisted 
that the Native Press was seditious and was responsible for 
the murder, and a section of the Anglo-Indian Press 
■demanded, the punishment by name, of Mr. Tilak, the man 
who had strongly attacked and denounced the measures of 
'Government. The unreasoning panic into which the 
Anglo-Indian community was driven by this malignant 
•attack and its unfortunate success in inflaming the English 
Public, forced, according to the English papers, the hands 
of the Secretary of State, and Lord Sandhurst had to 
take measures which, it is believed, he would 
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nev^r have sanctioned if ho luul remained a 
free agent, OsfcensiWj to discover the murderer, but 
acting on the theory tlvat the murders were the result 
of a conspiracy for which the Yernaculiir Tress was 
responsible, the Government arrested the Natii brothers 
under the provisions of an old law intended for lawless 
times to secure the peace of the country. Mr. Tilak and 
the Editors of two, Yernacular papei*s were prosecuted 
and a Punitive Force hvas imposed on the Poona Munici- 
pality. The arrest of the Natu brothers was and must 
remain a great blunder. It recalls the worst days of 
irrespcr>sible despotism. Liberty of person and property 
is a farce if you are liablG to be arrested, i^nprisoned, and 
your property seque.stered [at the will and pleasure of 
Government without being brought to trial. We shall 
before we part, I have no doubt, express our emphatic- 
protest against this proceeding. 

IMrilISONMElST OP MR. TILAK. 

The Editor of one of the papers %vas tried by a 
Judge without a Jm*y and was convicted and sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment wdiich can be explained only 
by the panic v/hich seized the etitire European community., 
Mr. Tihk was tried by a Judge and Jury. A European, 
— he need not even be a subject of the Empress, — may 
claim to he tried by a Jury of whom at least one-half shall' 
be Europeans. This is practically an efficient protection 
not only against the Executive but against popular 
excitement. In the case of an Indian, the entire Anglo- 
Indian community may be most nnreasomddy and 
passionately prejudiced against him ; he may be an object 
of violent antipathy to the other races ; yet he cannot 
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claim fair trial at the hands of his countrymen. Ho 
must submit to be quietly convicted after, it may be, the 
farce, of a trial ; for a trial seldom. restraii;S men who aro 
passionately excited, and the Trial by Jury, an institution 
intended for the protection of the prisoner in such 
circumstances proves a delusion and a snare by depriving 
the prisoner of the right of appeal. Mr. Tilak, there can 
be scarcely any doubt, would have claimed a Trial by a 
Jury of whom one-half were Indians, if to the Indians 
the law allowed the same protection that it affords to the 
European. If there is any offence in India wliich ought 
to be tried by a Native J ur\% it is the offence of sedition, 
Ifc was possible that a Native Jury who knew the language 
and who v/ere in a more favourable posicion to form a 
correct judgment of the probable and intended effect of 
the articles on native mind would not have convicted ; it 
was certain that a European Jury in that state of public 
excitement would convict. By exercising its right of 
challenge the pro.secution was able to secure a Jury of 
six Europeans — the number neces.sary to secure a convic- 
tion — and three Indians, and the verdict was naturally 
6 to 3. In a far stronger ca.se tried by an 
experienced Chief Justice who liad been trait.md in 
Encrlish Courts, and retained the instincts of an 
Englishman, the Judge refused to accept the verdict 
of 7 to 2, when there was only one native on 
the Jury. In prison, these men, .after conviction, have 
been treated as ordinary criminals. You are perhaps 
aware that, in England, a man convicted of sedition is 
not treated as an ordinary criminal, sedition being 
regarded as a political offence, but in India apparently one 
is subject to the ordinary hardships of prison life. 
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SAFEGUAEBIXG POPCLAE lUGIlT.S AND LTiDGiTIFS. 

This Poona incident enforces the necessity of ceaseless 
vigilances in keeping the English Pnblic corroctly informed 
•of wliatever passes in India and of thus cotinterncting the 
mischievous effects of the disserniiiation of ir<.‘orrect news. 
It emphasises the necessity of exter.diog the system of 
Trial by Jury to India or. the same conditions as it is 
granted to Europeans. It also shows that the Executive 
Government can deprive us of our liberty of person and 
property at its own will and pleasure. It has brought 
into disagreeable prominence the unsatisfactmy^ nature of 
the law of sedition. The Government of India have 
announced their intention to alter such law in the light 
•of recent events. We trust the Government will bear in 
mind that in the circumstances of this country, anything 
which checks freedom of public discussion is most deplor- 
•able. Such cheek become a temporary, if dangerous 
bar to quiet and steady progress. The stream of our 
national progress will nevertheless move on. It will 
become dry only when our holy rivers of India become 
dry. Its progress at present under sympathetic guidance 
is smooth. Its unwise obstruction may compel underground 
-passages or its overflow. It is a sad commentary on a 
■century of British Eule that a Vernacular paper has had 
to close its office with these words : 

It is no more now-a-days safe to conduct newspapers ; hence 
W'e, who have other means of livelihood to support, make our exit, 
■and do not feel any more necessity of attending the Deputy Com- 
missioner s Bungalow to offer explanations for certain writings. 

RESPONSIBTIATY OP GOVERNMENT. 

Though the Press prosecutions are over, the Govern- 
tnent has answered the question that will be asked by 
posterity,- and that is being asked by India now. Was 
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there atiy foundation for the complaints made by these 
various men, some of them ‘honoi’ably disuingiuslied ? 
Why have they been led to commit those acts which 
have now been declared to be offences ? If they aio not 
justified, if they cannot prove their allegations, they cannot 
be condemned too strongly ; they will then have proved 
a curse to our country for the mischief they have com- 
mitted, If, on the other hand, it was a righteous indig- 
nation for the sufferings of their countrymen that led 
them to jail, it will be diliieult to blame tliose who 
extend their sympathy to them. 

VIOLENT CRITICISM OF GOVERNMENT MEASURES. 

We deprecate most strongly any intemperate 
language in criticizing Government measures. We 
are bound to assume that any objectionable measure 
must have been due either to ignorance or to erroi‘ 
of judgment. We have also to remember that after all 
our salvation lies in bringing home to the majority of the 
people of England our real wishes and feelings and that 
the persons whose actions are criticized are their own kith 
and kin, that the system of Government we attack waft 
framed by men for whom they feel just respect and 
esteem. Any violence therefore will do us infinite harm, 
it may possibly prevent us from securing a hearing. A 
false, incorrect, or even doubtful allegation will discredit 
us in the eyes of Englishmen, n.nd the cause of ivfcrm may 
be thereby put back for generations. 

India’s loyalty to the British tiirone. 

Let me say at once that in the remarks I make 1 
deem it superfluous to proclaim our loyalty to tlie British 
Throne or Constitution, or to add that we have not the 
slightest syu\pathy with any speech or writing which 
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would regard a sevei-aiice of our conneelioti n.s a dosiialde 
consummation. We naturally take a pride in the lives of 
the great men who have lived fur Indi-i, and we would 
draw the attention of our rulers to tl:at part of our ancient 
history which we think they might usefidly study. But 
we .are also aw.are that the pre.sent has its roots in the 
pstand the past is responsible for our lowly condition. 
We who claim equality at the hands of Englishttien would 
deplore and resist any attempt to revive the days when 
any caste or class .as such was privileged before the law, 
when a Brahmin for instance, could claim immunity from 
punishment ! We cl.aim equality for all, Bi'.ahrnins and 
I Uriahs .alike. It is this same feeling that prompts our 
criticism of any act on the paat of our Bulex'S' which may 
seem to recognise any inequality. It is by tho removal of 
these inequalities before law between European and Indian, 
and by the degree of self-Governmeni conceded to us that 
we measure our progress towards freedom. 

India’s political futore. 

Gentlemen, I have done. I am afraid I have wearied 
you with my lengthy remarks, but I hope I have succeed- 
ed in placing before you clearly some points relating to 
oui present political condition. We hav’e rio need to 
despair of our political future so long as we depend upon 
Great Britain, but let us at the same time be alive to our 
duties and responsibilites. India expects great things 
from U.S, the whole civilised world is watching the changes 
coming over us. Shall we he content to leave India .is it 
is, or shall we go on and do all in our power to lift it to 
a higher level. Years of subjection, nay, we m.iv even say 
servitude, have sapped the strength of the Indian Nation, 
dwarfed its growth, and stripped it of .all that was grand 
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noble in ifc, and if India is ever to occupy a befcter 
position than she fills at the present moment and take lua* 
proper place in the scale of nations, it must be entirely due 
to the zealous efforts of lier educated and enlightened sons. 

Let ‘ Nil des^oerandiim ’ be our motto ; let not ^ insidious 
smile or angry frown ’ deter us from followitjg the straight 
path of duty ; and with the welfare and progress of our 
land as our end and aim, let us endeavour under a solemn 
sense of responsibility as well as lo'yalty to our country, to 
bring about that glorious future which must inBvit;i])ly 
•crown our efforts, 

, . 0 ; 

Fourteenth Congress — Madras— 1898. 



Mr. A. M. BOSE. 

— i 
IXTRODUCTION. ' 

Brother-Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — When the* 
heart is full, fewest and simplest words are the best. .Let 
me therefore only say I thank you mcst sincerely for tiio 
honor you have done me by electing me as your President — 
one so unworthy of the honor, so conscious of his deiitu'en- 'i 

cies. Permit me to ask for your good wishes tfiat 1 may 
not wholly fail to discharge the arduous duties to which 
your voice has called ino, that still not fully remvoved 
from the effects of a recent illness, strength may be given 
me to be not wholly inadequate to the responsibilities that 
devolve on me. It is to your indulgence, to your kind- 
ness and your sympathy, that I look for that help which 
I need to enable me to preside over your deliberation^. -in 
the Session now epening before us, and I am sure I do not 
ask for this in vain. 
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MR. OLADSTUXE, 

Brother- Delegates, as I rise to a<hlress you, oiy thought 
goes to that dear land with which it }u)S pleased Frovidenco 
in its kindness to link the destinies of this great and an- 
cient country. Ladies and Gentleiiien, this I believe is 
the first meeting of the Congress, since its birth, from 
which no message of congratulation on his returning birth- 
day will go to the great Englishman — tlie greatest of his 
age — whose earthly career came to its end on the Ascen- , 
sion Day of the year now about to close. On every 28th 
of December, as it came brx*k, it was the privilege of the 
President of th.3 Indian Kational Congress to ask for your 
authority — and that authority w'as given with glad enthu- 
siasm — to send a telegram conveying our best wishes 
to Mr. Gladstone, That privilege will not be mine. 

• That duty henceforth ■will remain unperformed. 
That saintly statesman to whom — as to Savonarola 
of old, the fourth centenary of whose martyrdom 
too falls on this year — politics* was a part of 
his religion ; the Christian •warrior who fought the fight 
of freedom for England, and nob for England alone ; 
whom Bulgaria and Greece, whom Armenia and Italy, 
ev^'U distant Jnlia, mourns no less than his own 
comntry ; the friend of the weak and the lielpless in what- 
eve^ tongues their wails miglit be uttered ; the bra- 
vest} of the brave iu every good cause, howrever hopeless, 
as Liprd llosebery described him in bliat oration in the 
House \‘of Lords which will live, lias gone to his rest amid 
the teai‘s"of a united nation. Never was the strife of par- 
ties so hnsihed, the deepest love of the country so drawn, 
its noblest feelings so stirred, as when that great soul de- 
parted this ^life. “ In the use of all his gifts,’’ said the 
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Archbishop of Canterbury ac St. Paul’s, ‘‘ there was ever 
the high purpose, ever the determination to the utmost 
of his knowledge and power to obey the law of God.” It 
was my privilege to visit in humble reverence the room in 
Liver pool where Mr. Gladstone first saw the light ; there I 
lived for a few days opposite to that room as tlie guest of 
one of the dearest friends I made in England. It was my 
privilege to stand beside ins grave imtlie Abbey which iS' 
the last resting place of the greatest of that land, and to’ 
•take part with Englishmen of all parties in many demon- 
strations in his honor. And if it is nob my privilege to- 
' ^day, standing in this place to send, an earthly wire to Mr. 

*■ "Gladstone, let us all in this great gathering — the greatest^ 
^ yandthe highest that educated India knows — with - bowed. 

' ’^beads, take to heart his great memory, cherisli with affec- 
J tion the lessons of his noble life, and send our spirit’s greet- 
ings of love and reverence to him in that world which 
has now entered, and where perchance afieetion’s messages 
• are not wholly lost. t 

THE NEW VICEROY. ^ 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I should have liked to dwell on 
some of the lessons of that life — lessons of special import to 
us, and not to us only but to those also in ? whose hands 
God has entrusted the government of this country, and 
the fate for weal or woe of its vast population. But from 
the great Englishman who has passed away, let us turn to 
another Englishman — the greatest by virtue of his position 
during his stay amongst us, the august representative of 
our Beloved Sovereign — who to-morrow will lanclonindia’s 
shores. I am sure, Brother-Delegates, I give expression 
to your unanimous feeling' when, on your behalf, I tender 
our cordial welcome to Lord Curzon. There is no higher 
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wish I can express for him than that, when the tiine comes 
for him to step clown from his exalted office, he may carry 
with him fi*om the people of this country some portion of 
that blessing and that love which have followed Mr. Glad- 
stone on quitting the scene of his earthly labours from 
many nations and many lands, that he may find a place in 
their hearts by the justice and the righteousness of bis 
‘ rule, and reign there when the external emblems and pon^p 
of power — how temporary after all — wull have been laid 
aside. 1 know of no higher or more unique responsibility, 
than that which appertains to the office of the \ieeroy of 
India, called upon to bear the burden of gnidiv.g the desti- 
nies for happiness or misery of nearly three hundred mil- 
lions of fellow-beings in a distant and an unfamiliar land — 
a i*esponsibility which might tax the energies and try tlio 
powers of the most gifted and the most capable of men* 
which requires for its fulfilment the highest qualitie.s not 
only of the head, but also of the heart ; the precious gift 
of sympathy with those who have no vote or voice, the 
divine gift of the insight of the spirit which can see, can 
enter into and realize, the feelings of an unfamiliar people, 
no less than the cool head and the sober irdormed judg- 
ment, the administrative skill and ripe experience. 
His Lordship's recent utterances fill us with hope. To 
exhibit British Power inspired by the ideal of Christ, based 
therefore, may we not say, on the Law of Love and Wm 
Golden Bale, to treat the men of the East as if they wore 
of like composition with the men of the We.st, to be iired 
>vith sympathy with all races, creeds and classes of “Her 
Majestj^-’s subjects, is, indeed, a basis of statesmanship and 
a standard of success wmrthy of the high cffice to w hich His 
Lordship has been calkd. May He Who is the Ccmn cn 
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Father of us all, and to Whom all nations are as one, give 
to our coming Viceroy strength and guidance and grace to 
•oarry out this ideal and fulfil these hopes ! To Lord Gur- 
-zon will fall the honor of carrying for the first time the 
British Administration of a United India to a New Century. 
May that Century open in sunshine and brightness and 
hope, free from the shadows which linger over the land not 
only from the calamities of nature, but also from the weak- 
nesses of man ! 

AN ERA OF DOMESTIC REFORM. 

The new Viceroy will take charge of affairs at a time 
not devoid of anxiety. I will not refer here to questions 
•of Frontier Policy. They have been discussed during the 
year both in England and India. Lord Curzon has been 
•credited with “advanced*’ views on the Frontier questions. 
But as the result of that discussion the light of further 
experience since the statesmardike policy of Lord Lawrence 
and the distinguished men who followed him has been re- 
versed, and on a nearer study of the financial and other 
urgent and pressing needs of the Empire entrusted to his 
■care, all India, irrespective of creed or nationality, ventures 
earnestly to hope that His Lordship will direct his great 
capacity and bis great energy to initiating an era of domes- 
tic reform, of educational progress and industrial develop- 
ment, and leave a contented, prosperous and progressive 
India with its countless millions, as the best bulwark and 
the strongest defence, yea, as an invulnerable barrier, 
against any foreign foe who may be misguided enough to 
assail India’s peace or threaten India’s frontier. 

A VITAL PROBLEM. 

But if I will not refer to questions of Exter- 
nal Policy, as such, and except in their relation to 
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questions of donrestic progress, let me refer to r.n unhappy 
and, if not checked, even disastrous, tendency which has 
within the last few years manifested itself in regard to 
questions of Internal Policy and which deserves far moro 
attention than it has yet received. So vitally important 
to the welfare of India and to the honor and interest of 
England do I consider this matter to be so essential to 
the clearing of misapprehensions and to mutual under- 
standing, to the restoration and growth of that feeling of ^ 
sympathy, love and confidence, between the rulers and the' ^ 
ruled, which is the basis of good government, » 
that with your permission, Brother-Delegates, I shall rnaki ® 
this my main theme to-day, and devote the principal parf ^ 
of the time at my disposal to an examination of the factf 
which shew the existence of this tendency and its vigorous ^ 
growth, of the consequences of its existence, of its remedy^ f 
and some subjects intimately connected with it. In th^ ^ 
present crisis I feel, and I am sure you will agree Y/itl( ^ 
me, we cannot attempt to do a greater service alike td 
the Government and to the people, greater service to the 
-cause of good administration, than to draw attention 
to this important problem. 

THE DARK TIDE OP RE -ACTIOX. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it has sometimes been a question 
in the past, as no doubt it will sometimes be in the future- 
as to the raifc of progress in the concession of the ele- 
^jmentary rights of citizenship to the people of this coun- 
try. Bub slow and cautious, to many minds even 
too tardy, as the advance has been, an advance once 
made has never been retracted, a concession to freedom 
once granted has never been withdrawn ; progress and not 
retrogression, growing confidence and not unworthy re. 
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ackioHj nearer approach and ®o(; wider separation, ■ attempt 
at fulfilment of pledges solemnly and sacredly given and 
not their practical cancellation, lias been so long the usual 
oi'der of things in the British administration of this 
country. This is the foundation on wliich all the best 
.Statesmen of the past, all the noblest Englishmen whose 
piivilege iu has been to take part in the government of 
the country, and of whose memory England is proud to- 
day, have built up the splendid fabric of the Indian Em- 
piie. Once indeed, exactly twenty years ago, a reactionary 
piece of legislation found its way into the Statute Book. 
■1 refer, I need hardly say, to the Vernacular Press Act 
of Lord Lytton. But the potent voice of the great 
English people made itself heard,' and it was not 
allowed long to stay there. It was soon withdrawn, and 
the speedy reversal of that retrograde legislation served 
only still more to emphasize and to confirm the permanent 
policy of steady advance to which I have referred, a policy 
so worthy of the honor, of the glorious traditions and the 
best interests of the country with which Providence has 
linked our fate. Some of us fought in the dark days of 
that happily temporary period of re-action ; and I vividly 
remember the perils and the difficulties amid which we 
fought. Let me ask you, Brother- Delegates, to take to 
heart the augury afforded by that reversal and to feel 
assured that if only we are earnest, if only we do our 
duty and labour on and faint not, the innate sense of 
justice of the British people will not long allow the 
darker tide of the present day to roll on. 

I have charged the Government with re-action, 
with reversing the wise and beneficent policy of 
the past. I confess it is .a heavy indictment to 
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indeed-none Iiappier-if I 
pld t unic or find that I am mistaken in the view I 
ave taken. Ent, Ladies and Gentlemen, I cannot shut 
f.om my view stubborn facts which crowd around me 
Let me place before you a few of those facts-they an- 
only a sample-taken from the history of the last twJ 
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Qaeen^s subjects, Indian or-English, it was found. This 
policy of the “ Open Door^* was not merely on paper ancl 
in profession, but was invariably carried out, a great many 
natives of India actually rising to the highest and other 
grades in the Service, and receiving the same pay as their 
English^brethren in those grades. Then come the second 
stage. This in Bengal was about twenty years ago. Tbe 
highest appointments in the Education Department still 
remained, as of old, freely open to the natives of India, 
but it was ruled that they were to receive only two-thirds 
of the pay of their English colleagues doing the same 
work. And now in 1896 came the last stage of all. The 
status cf Indian Members in the higher ranks was still 
farther lowered, their pay was still further reduced from 
two-thirds to virtually one-half of their Erjglish colleagues ; 
and sadder still they were now for the first time es-cluded 
from certain of the higher appointments in the Depart- 
ment. In Bengal, for instance, Principal ships cf five of 
the leading Colleges, besides several other appointments 
are henceforth to be reserved for members of what is to 
be known as the ‘‘Indian Service,” so called apparently 
because under the new Scheme there are practically to be 
no Indians in that Service. There is the word “usually” 
in the sentence which restricts natives of India 
to the Provincial Service ; but as we know, in 
spite of every effort and repeated application, 
no Indian has yet been appointed by tbe Secretary 
of State in England. Natives of India, educated in the 
highest Universities of England possessing the same or 
even much higher qualifications than their English collea- 
gues, of the same standing and doing the same work with 
them, are to get half or less than half of the pay of the 
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latter, Me to be excluded from the higher positions open 
e atter, and may have to serve as their subordinates 

I asfc you, Brother-Delegate, is a new barrier no. to J 

pol y ofreservafonand ex-elusion based on considera- 

SsLT tT i-ug-^rated in India 

teigu 2 Is Majesty’s beneficent 

g - is the stream of liberty for the people of India 
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any mysterious political re,asors to influL'^ 

Will it be believed- a ri;T their decision. 

tleman before whom I mentione^ifc L Engf ° 

believe it— that the priviWp nf . would not 


of competition for its appointments, which %vas 
freely open to all Statuory Natives of India till' the year 
1896, is no longer so open. From the year which of all 
others ought to have been the gladdest of years to us — ^^the 
year to which v^e had looked forward with longing hope 
for fresh privileges s^nd added* lights — the year of Her 
'Gracious Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee — from that year this 
privilege has boen withdrawn from natives of pure Asia- 
tic descent whose parents or guardians are domiciled in Ben- 
gal, Madras and Bombay.” I cannot congratulate the 
Government on this further carrying out of the policy of 
■exclusion, of the policy of creating new barriers, of the, 
.shutting in of the Open Door.” But it seems there is 
to be wheel within wheel, exception, within exception.. 
It is only the pure natives of India of the provinces named, 
who are to be shut out. Children of European or Eura- 
.^ian parents, settled and domiciled in those provinces^, 
may enjoy all the privileges as of old.. They will continue 
to have the appointments from the Eeorkee College 
•still open to them, to have the advantage of selecting 
whichever Engineering College in India they like for their 
•education. It is no wonder perhaps that I should have 
heard motives ascribed for a proceeding so extraordr 
nary as this. I will not repeat them, I cannot and 
•do not believe them. But allow me to point out 
that here before our very eyes, is the creation 
•of a new disqualification founded on considerations of 
race. If this is not a reversal of the policy of the past' 
which recognized no distinction of race, color or creed, at 
any rate at Roorkee, will any of our Anglo-Indian friends 
kindly tell ns what reversal means ; and if this is not going 
backward, then what the definition of that process may be ? 
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prisonment without trial is repugnant to the most elemen- 
tary principles* of British Justice? Into the melancholy 
history of the shifting accounts which were allowed ta 
leak out as to what these unfortunate people were suspect- 
ed to have done, it is not necessary for me to enter into 
any detail. Suffice it to say that we were first told on 
high authority, that the result of their arrest would be to» 
unravel a plot. IS^early eighteen months have passed. 
May we ask if that plot has yet been unravelled and what 
the particular plot was? We have nob the slightest 
sympathy with the Natns if they have clcne^anything 
wrong. But the plot theory by the stern legic of 
facts had soon to be given up. We were then told 
on the same high authority that one or both of the Natus, 
it is not quite clear which was meant, had been guilty 
of playing some “ tricks.” He or they had threatened 
a midwife by writing a letter to her, and had attempt- 
ed to corrupt or pervert a Policeman. The most diligent 
inquiry has hitherto failed to elicit any information as to- 
who this threatened midwife and this incorruptible Police- 
man could be or anything as to this mysterious letter and 
writing. Is it necessary to mention the famous Pigofct 
case to show the danger of an ex purte investigation — if 
indeed there has been any investigation at all in the 
present case — even when it is conducted with the highest 
skill and the greatest sense of responsibility ? What the 
next version of this affair may be we cannot yet say. 
If indeed no trial could be held, if indeed there he no 
provision for these tricks ” in our Penal Code, the most 
drastic in the world, the most easily changeable at the willy 
and to suit the will of the authorities as we know to our 
cost, is there any reason why there could not at least be a 
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confidence in the majesty of law and the security 
of person which is the greatest glory and the 
noblest bulwark of British Rule, yea, of the unmanning 
and even terrorizing influence over many minds, produced 
by these proceedings ? Whose turn will come nezt,* on 
whom and at what moment may this sword of Damocle's’ 
fall, is a question which has been asked by many 
amongst not the least notable of our land. 1 am glad, 
however, Ladies and Gentlemen, to inform you that the 
humble individual who is now addressing you has an- 
unknown Lancashire working-man protector for himself. 
I may tell you the little story. The incident may interest 
you, as it interested and even touched me at the time. At^ 
the conclusion of a meeting, I think it was at Oldham, in 
which I had taken part, several of the audience came up' 
to speak to me ; and I happened to mention that should 
it please the Government so to act, which I trusted' 
it would not, there was nothing to prevent their 
dealing with me on my return to India as they 
had dealt witli the Natus, I shall rx)t easily forget the 
scene that followed. One of my hearers, a working- 
man I believe, with indignation and excitement depicted on 
his face, told me — We know you Sir. Should the Govern- 
ment treat you in this way, Lancashire men will know 
the reason why.” I am sorry to say, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, I forgot to ask his name or to note down his address. 
But as I told him, I trust his interference on my behalf 
will not be needed. 

THE^NEW LAW OP SEOlTIOlSr. 

I shall not dwell on the next sample I have to pre- 
sent of the re-actionary policy of the last two 3^ears 

the recent amendments in the Law of Sedition and in the’ 
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Onrmnal Procedure Code. These will, no doubt, form 
tne subject of a Specific Resolution to be submitted at. 
the Congress. Let me only observe in passing that to 
make more Draconian a law which in every case in which 
xt had been tried of late had proved only too effective 
and to class speakers on public platforms and editors of 

papers with rogues .and vagabonds and notorious bad 

characters WHO are liable to be called upon to furnish 
secunty for good behaviour, and to be sent i„ default to 
3 ,is nou the part of wisdom or statesmanship ; that to 
to the Judicial powers of the Executive officers of the 
Government instead of curtailing and withdrawing them 
IS suniing against the light, is proceeding against a principle 
w ich had obtained the fullest recognition in the highest 
quarters including the two last Secretaries of State for 
Inaia, Lord^Kimberley and Lord Cross. Cases of alleged 
sedition so ong triable only by a purely Judicial officer 
with the help of Jury or Assessors, may now, for the first 

D,,.™. ,k„ U Ik. k»d ,k, j 

Head UecMm or Adm.nisMv, oBoa of Ik, Govern- 
ment in the District, and that too without such help. Is it 
any wonder that a measure whose character I have but 
xiiefly indicated above, has met with an amount of opposi 
xon, iirespective of race or p.arty, l„dia and olt of 
ncia- and perhaps m this connection I may be permitted 
specially to mention the name of Mr .. 

Conservative Member for Cardiff-whi’ch T 1 T’ ® 

absolutely unique in the history of Indial'tiL^^^^^^ 

OTHER RE-ACTIONARY MEASURES 

plenteous crop ,n these two 
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years — but I will not do so, I will not dwell on the 
sfcory of the imposition .of a Punitive Police Force on a 
whole city, impoverished and plague-stricken, for the 
guilt of one man ; of the series of Press Proseca- 
oution ; of the institution of that new thing in India 
known, I believe, as Press Committees, whose history 
cur friend Mr. Chambers, whom we welcome here to-day, 
so eloquently told before many English audiences; of the 
many repressive provisions, euphemistically called amend- 
ments, introduced in recent legislative enactments, and of 
many other matters which will readily occur to your 
minds. 

THE CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL BILL. 

But permit me to take up a little of your time by 
referring to a measure of retrogression which is still on 
the legislative anvil. I mean the Calcutta Municipal Bill. 

I do so to illustrate how the tide of re-action of which I 
have spoken is still flowing, and I do so because though 
this is a local measure, if it is carried, if the metropolis of 
India is deprived of the power of Local Self-Government 
which it has enjoyed so long and with such marked success, 
a precedent will have been created — and a blow will have 
been struck at a cause on which rest all hopes of India’s 
future progress~the effect of which will be felt far and 
wide. The privilege of Municipal Self-Government, of 
control by the ratepayers over Municipal administration 
through their elected representatives which Calcutta now 
enjoys and has enjoyed for more than twenty years, was 
granted under Conservative auspices. Sir Richard Temple 
--a name remembered with gratitude in Bengal^-who was 
our ruler then, and who resigned a Governorship to 
become a Conservative Member of Parliament, was its 
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aufchoi% and the present Prime Minister of England was the 
Secretary of State for India at the time. The great and 
numerous improvements carried out by the Corporation^ 
and the zeal and devotion of the Commissioners have been 
acknowledged by the Government time after time in Official 
Eesolutions, and in other wnys. If there are any insani- 
tary conditions, there is the amplest power in the 
hands of the Government under the e^risting la-w, and 
expressly ^introduced in that behalf, to cause their 
removal. And yet it is now proposed to make a 
radical and a revolutionary change in the law, to- 
deprive the Corporation of almost every real power and 
to vest it in a Chairman, who is an official and a 
nominee of the Government, and a Commitfceo in which 
the ratepayers will be represented by a mere third of its 
members. I venture to hope that the popular and esteem- 
ed Euler of Bengal, who is not responsible for the intro- 
duction of the present Bill, will yet see his way at least to 
largely modify, if not to withdraw this revolutionary 
proposal, and not allow his name to be associated with a 
Scheme which makes net for progress, but for retrogres- 
sion, which will undo the work of the past, fatally arrest 
the hopeful and promising growth of civil life, destroy 
the very principle of Local Self-Government, weaken 
and impair the cause of Municipal Administration, and 
leave memories of bitterness behind. And may I not 
in this connection make a very special appeal to our corn' 
ing Viceroy? He comes out to India as the repre- 
sentative of an Administration whose most glorious and 
memorable achievement — an achievement which will live in 
the golden pages of history and shed lustre on that Ad- 
ministration — ^has been the gj anting of Local Self-Goyern- 
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meat to the people of Ireland, granting it ami<! many 
difficulties and against much opposition, and at the very 
time when faction fights raid armed conflicts were going on 
in the streets of Belfast. And indeed so convinced were 
the Government of the need for this liberal measure of 
Self-Government as a cure for the evils which afflict that 
country, and for the growth of a healthy public life, that 
they did not hesitate to make a munificent grant of, I 
believe, about seven- hundred- thousand pounds, or more 
than a crore of rupees, fer annum to Ireland from the 
Imperial Treasury, to enable the provisions of this measure 
to be carried out propeily, and vuthout friction or jar 
amongst conflicting interests and classes of the community. 
We ask for no funds. We ask for no, extension of Calcutta’s 
Municipal rights. But we implore that the rights, circum- 
scribed and safeguarded as they are, which have so long 
been enjoyed, may not be taken away. Is that too much 
to ask ? Too much even to ask, let at least an inquiry 
be held, a representative Commission be appointed and the 
Corporation heard in its defence, before this blow is struck 
and a dearly cherished right which was granted in 1876, 
which after experience of its working and full discussion of 
its merits, was CDnfirmed in 1888, may not now be suddenly 
snatched away from a subject and a patient population ? 

IMPOLICY OP WITHDRAWING PRIVILEGES ONCE GRANTED. 

Brother-Delegates, I have been urging the unwisdom 
of a retrograde policy, of a policy of withdra\ving conces- 
sions and privileges once granted. The proposition is so 
obvious that I do not know that any authorities are need- 
ed in support of it. Yet I will quote one, and I will 
select that one because it will answer a double purpose. 
Sir Douglas Straight, as we all know, was an eminent 

27 
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Judge of the Allahabad High Court. And pei 
even bettep khown in England than in India, 
believe, the Editor of one of the most infit 
powerful or^ns of Conservative opinion in 
Writing to the Times, he said as follows 

“Speaking from thirteen years’ residence in In 
wmen, 1 hope, I kept neither my eyes nor ears shut, lam 
vineed of one thing, and it is this — that while inno^ 
changes there should only be very gradually and eautio 
clueea, a concession once made should never he ” 
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take steps for enlarging the area of retrogression for cur- 
tailing and withdrawing the privilege of Trial by Jury from 
some other provinces also. In fact, I believe the Noti- 
fication in regard to the province of Assam had already 
been, issued before the course of the Government was 
arrested. But happily the agitation that followed on the 
promulgation of the order reached the shores of England ; 
and it was on that occasion, strongly condemning this or- 
der, that Sir Douglas Straight wrote to the Times. I will 
quote one more passage from that letter. Ileferring to the 
Jury Notification he observes : — 

It would be absurd to suppose that the Lieuteuant-Goveruor 
of Bengal cannot make a plausible case in support of his new de- 
parture ; but the question to my mind is not so much whether the 
operation of the Jury system has exhibited some defects, as 
whether the mischief likely to result from its continuance promised 
to be so grave as to make it his imperative duty to intervene. 

It only remains for me, Ladies and Gentlemen, to state 
the happy conclusion. At the instance of the Secretary of 
State, a Commission was appointed to inquire into the matr 
ter ; and, as the result of that enquiry, the “ plausible 
case” set up by the Government of Bengal and which had 
met with the approval of the Government of India — 
alas 1 how easily can plausible cases be set up, specially 
when they are one-sided productions — was completely 
brushed aside and Indian opinion completely vindi- 
cated. And in consequence of the. Beporfc of that 
Commission, the Jury Notification was withdrawn by the 
Government, which had issued it and the Jury 
system which had been threatened with extinction has 
now instead been further extended in the Province. I 
need hardly add that the Notification for Assam too 
followed suit. May I not say, happy^ omen once again 
in our present trials. 
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Brother-Delegates,— I have said I will not discuss the 
question of Fiojitier Policy. But there 'is one aspect of 
that question, one sequel to it which has a most import- 
ant bearing not only on questions of domestic reform, 
but on this matter of retrograde policy which we, are con- 
sidering. Who, might I ask, pays the cost of that 
Policy, begun more than twenty years ago, ordered out 
from England and by a British Cabinet against the 
remonstrances of a Viceroy who resigned rather than be 
an instrument of carrying out that Policy, which has 
brought wars in its train, which has set on conflagration 
the Frontier, which, besides sucking its scores of millions 
at recurrent periods from the taxation drawn from one of 
the poorest of populations on the face of the earth, has 
made a heavy permanent addition to the Military charges 
of India, which has laid its fatal and blighting fingers on 
almost every work of internal reform— for it needs 
money— or. the promotion of the urgently-needed cause of 
technical education, on the industriar and commercial 
development of the country which would have blessed, and 
added to the resources of millions not only in this country 
but amougst the working-men of England ? All that has 
been done in pursuance of this new Frontier and Forward 
Policy, which reversed all the traditions of the past may 
have been necessary for the safety of the Indian Empire 
from the risk of externa] aggression. lam not ar^^uing 
that question now, though we hold strong views on the 
subject. _ But, may I ask, if England, Imperial England 
has no interest of her own in the safety of the Indian 
Empire ? Has England no stake, no grave and moment- 
ous stake, yea, I ask, no vital interest in that saW » t„ 
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she quite sure that she would not suffer in her honor and 
prestige, in her commerce, in employment for her 
capital and for her people, in the loss of many of the 
millions that make up that precious item called the 
Home Charges,” if India's safety is imperilled and she 
is lost to the British Crown ? And has England or her 
Government no moral responsibility for the consequences 
of a policy which she dictates, which the people of India, 
if they had the faintest whisper of a voice in controlling 
their affairs, yea, which the non-official English 
community resident in India and even the bulk, I believe 
of the official community, would condemn almost to a 
man? Ladies and Gentlemen, much as I believe in the 
principle of division of labour, I do not believe in that 
division which, in these Imperial matters, would make 
Erigland decide the policy, and India bear the cost. We 
are unable to look upon that as a particularly happy, 
or a particularly just arrangement. Brother- Delegates, 
it is not as a mere dole, bub as a claim of absolute justice, 
that we ask that the costs which have been incurred by 
the adoption of what has been known as the Forward 
Policy on the Indian Frontier Question, and to meet the 
consequences which have followed from that adoption, 
should be distributed in some equitable proportion between 
England and India. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we all know what happened 
in the past, when, not long after the inception of the 
Forward Policy and the embroilment with Afghanis- 
tan, Mr. Gladstone came into power in 1880. The 
Government of that day made a contribution of five 
millions to India towards the cost of the Afghan 
War. We know too that the policy of retrogression, 
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of reversing the principles of the past, whi 
eploring, has been followed in this case a 
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amount of the grant not being larger and by the loud 
expression of a desire for annexation to the United States 
— we have not heard if there have been any prosecutions 
for sedition there ! And secondly, on the ground of their 
value to England. As to the comparative value to 
England of the West Indies and of India in spite of my 
temptation to say much, I will content myself with only 
one significant sentence from the Pioneer of the 
8th of October Ust : — The West Indies are utterly worth- 
less to Groat Britain, and it would be a relief if we could 
transfer them to the United States.” 

ENGLISH FEELING ON THE ACTION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

So glaring is the injustice that has been done to India 
that I may he mistaken, but I honestly believe, the bulk 
of the Unionist Members would have gladly joined the 
Liberals under Sir Henry Fowler anci Mr. Samuel Smith 
in voting a grant but for the unhappy and retrograde atti- 
tude of the Government and the pressure of party influence. 
This is what the Saturday- Eeview, a Conservative organ 
and a supporter of the Government, says referring to their 
conduct in this matter ; — It is a miracle,” says that paper 
in its issue of the 26th of February last, that in the 
face of such acts of injustice as this we can still maintain 
our Imperial Buie in India.” I do not quote this to en- 
dorse it, but to show how v^idespread is the sympathy 
amongst Englishmen with India, and how keen was the 
indignation felt at this reversal of Mr. Gladstone's policy 
of 1880, even amongst the supporters of the Government. 
I wonder what our Press Committees, busily engaged in 
delivering lectures gratuitously on good taste and decorum 
to the conductors of newspapers, and our Indian Government 
would have done if language a hundredth as strong as this 
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had appeared in any Indian paper. I wonder too whether 
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ment of many interests, and specially the interests of the 
poor in order to avoid serious financial disa,stor ; a Govern- 
ment that had the precedent before it of a similar grant 
on a previous occasion ; such a Government, declining to 
receive any help from the English Treasury or to be 
relieved of a n}? portion of its Military expenditure, seems, 
1 must confess, to cur humble understandings, adout the 
most extraordinary phenomenon one could think of ; and 
so indeed it seemed to very many people in England both 
inside and outside the Parliament. True, a leading Anglo- 
India, n journal, advised their not accepting any help on the 
ground that this might lead the House of Commons to en-^ 
quire into or meddle with their doings ; or, as it put the 
matter, “ the mischief of Parliamentary interference with 
Indian afiairs” would thereby be exaggerated a hundred- 
fold. But I cannot believe that the many distinguished 
meu who constitute the Government of India could possibly 
have acted under the influence of such an unworthy motive. 
But I am sure they will forgive us for saying that, in view 
of this proceeding, and in the absence of further light, 
the people of this country cannot repose that confidence in 
them as the protectors of their interests and the guar- 
dians of their rights which it ought to be their duty to 
repose. 

SOME EFFECTS OF THE FOEWARD POLICY. 

In connection with the burdens imposed by the Forward 
Policy on the finances of the country and their blighting 
efiect, one h.as only to turn to the so-called di.s;eu.s.sion on 
the ^Budget in the Provincial Councils to see how many 
are the measures whose necessity is admitted by the Govern- 
ment, but which cannot be carried out for want of means 
—and even these represent but a small fraction of all the 
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important needs of the country for its development, pro- 
gress and prosperity. In Bengal the Government appoint- 
ed some years ago a Commission called the Salaries Com- 
mission, which reported on the necessity in the public 
interests, of an increase in the pay of the ministei’ial or 
subordinate establishments. Tha Pioneer, not long .(go, if 
I lememoer aright, pointed out the absolute necessity of 
this increase and the serious evils to the Admini.stration 
of the country resulting from the present inadequate scale 
of pay. The Government has, over and over again in the 
Council Chamber, admitted the urgency of the reform but 
pleaded its want of means to carry it out. But, Brother- 
Dekgates, I need not take up your time by bringing coal 
to Newcastle, by giving instances of what is so perfectly 
familiar to you. But permit me to refer to one matter 
whion took place in the course of this year, not so familiar 
to us, unique in its history, and buried in the multitude 
of answers to Parliamentary questions. 

A CENTRAL LABORATORY. 

Last year a Memorial was presented to the Secretary 
of State for India signed by the leading scientific men 
in England including such names as Lord Kelvin, Lord 
Lister,. Professors Bamsay, Boscoe, Foster and a great 
many othen.. asking for the establishment of a Central 
Scientific Laboratory for advanced teaching and research 
in India The memonalists pointed out the great import- 
ance of the proposal not only in the interests of higher 
eiiucation, but also in the interests of the material ’ 
advancement of the people. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of a proposal more influentially supported than 
this, or more important to the vital interests of the 
entry; „d lord ^ 
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Memorial with his recommendation, as 1 gather from Mr, 
Schwann's question a few montljs ago in Parliarncmt, to 
the Government of India. But the Bxm’ble Member was 
informed, in answer to his question, that the IntliaE 
Government was unable “ to entertain so costly a. scheme/' 
on the ground that the initird cost of such an estahli.Nhtxient 
would be six lakhs of rupees or about £40,000. Why, if 
ecen two millions had been granted fj'Oin tlie Imperial 
Gov'ernment to relieve the resources of tlie Indian Gt^vern™ 
ment strained to meet the costs of the Frontier W{*r, not 
only could this “ costly scheme ” have been started, but 
nine-and -forty other measures of benefit to the cam n try of 
a similarly ‘‘ costly " character could have been carried 
out. Allow me. Brother- Delegates, the privilege of being 
your mouthpiece to convey to these eminent men the ex- 
pression of our heartfelt gratitude for the interest they 
have taken on India's behalf, and to express the earnest 
hope that their efforts and their representation will yet 
bear fruit, and ample fruit, in the better time to come. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

I need not dwell before you, Ladies and Gentlemen? 
on the imperative need of teclmical education whicli is, in 
a literal sense, of vital importance to the teeming poverty- 
stricken millions of India, the imperative need of improv- 
ing the old industries and introducing neu'' ones, of teach- 
ing the people how to utilize, with tlm help of modern 
science, the many rich and undeveloped resources of the 
country. This lias indeed been admitted on evmy hand. 
I remember well the conversation which some of us had 
with Lord BulFerin shortly beft’.re his retirement. He 
regretted that he had been unable to do anything to 
further the cause of technical education, the importance 
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01 Whie.ii to India he fully realized ; but he had every 
oonfidence his successor would earnestly take up the 
question. Lord Lansdowne has come and gone, and hi,s 
successor too— to whom we cordially wish every happiness 
after his many arduous labours amid the storm and .stre.ss 
of these years— will in a few days bid farewell to the 
scene of his labours ; but the question of technical educa- 
tion stands practically where it did for want of mean.s to 
promote it, 

BACKWARD OR FORWARD. 

Brother-Delegate.s, I will take up more of your time 
by continuing this review of the past. I will lea.™ it witl, 
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present) situation, that we stand here not merely in 
defence of the liberties of the people of India, but in 
vindication of the policy, the sagacity, the wisdom, and the 
foresight cf tliose illustrious men. 

INDIAN FEELING. 

To fulfil England’s misson in India, much, very much,, 
remains to be done. We were eagerly and longingly 
looking forward to the steady and progressive carrying on 
of that work, but in its place has begun this process of 
pushing backwards, this process of distrust and repression,. 
Will Englishmen place themselves for a moment in our 
position, look with, our eyes, and try to realize what their 
feelings would have been under the circumstances ? For 
that, after all, is the wa.y to follow, if they wish to under- 
stand, and not misunderstand, the situation. There is- 
much of the same human nature in the East as in the 
West. Is it any , wonder that the process I have mention- 
ed, and some speeches to which I will nob more 
particularly refer which we have beard from the Council 
Chamber, should have caused widespread pain, surprise, 
regret and anxiety, yea, in some quarters, even bitterness ? 
Let me give an illustration of this feeling of pain which 
struck me very much at the time. An Indian gentleman 
wrote to me in Erigland a few months ago. He is not an 
agitator,” whatever that word may mean. He is a 
gentleman unknown to fame, who takes no part in public 
meetings or in the discussion of public questions, but 
quietly does the work of his office. He wrote to me about 
his brother then staying in England, but in the course 
of his letter he mentioned about the recent proceedings of 
Government, and concluded with these words : — 

Are you a friend to British Buie? Try your best to induce 
the authorities to withdraw the suicidal policy of Governmentr 
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It yon are an enemy, welJ, my advice i.s--kcep quite ! 
take their course. ^ ^ 

May I ask the authorities, if these word; 
some chance happen to meet their eyes, i 
consider the import of the sentence 1 have cjiio; 
in confidence, wrung in the anguish of his h 
simple and quiet citizen, deeply attached to i 
Buie? I trust my friend will forgive me 
■quoted that sentence from iris private 1 
me quote another 
fameless one now 
uient with honor, 
most import 
post in the 
to which a n 


on TO charge of several 
iog risen to the highest 
*6 of the Government 
yet been appointed, has 
ce-~need I say I refer 
^0, Mr. B. C, Dutt. I 
..'ioiiu on nis being uamnzzled. I trust, 

• . X. /N ^ position to remler even grkter 

service to the Government he has served so long and so 
faithfully hy his informed exposition of the effects of their 

office. Speaking m condemnation of our new Law of 
Sedition at a Meeting held in London on the 20th of Juno 

Wl^dge “ 

rernembLlStfm^'XyteVor^ I can hardly 

Mutiny-when the confidenL of fche‘'plop"le^oYL!?f«^^ 

.«.nd fair-play of Bullish Rniat^o ^ i lodia in the lustiee 
the last two yfaS ^ as it has been within 

And he goes ou to deplore the policy of suspicion and 

x^pression adopted of late by the Government, which has 
led to this most unhappy result. 
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Ifc is the saddest of thoughts to my mind — the 
thought, Ladies and Gentlemen, — that the very means 
which, no doubt from the best of intentions, the Govern- 
ment have adopted to root out what they believe to be 
want of affection or disaffection in this country, will tend 
not to attach but to alienate, not to cure but to create 
those very evils they dread, to suppress, it may be, the 
expression of discontent, but to drive it deep beneath the 
surface. 

THE EDUCATED CLASSES. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,. turning again to the words 
of that touching appeal in the letter of my correspondent, 
it is because we are friends to British Buie, it is because 
all our highest hopes for the future, and not our hopes 
only but the hopes of generations to come, are indissolubly 
bound up with the continuance of that rule, with the 
strengthening and the bettering of that rule, with the 
removal of all and every cause which may tend to the 
weakei'iing of that rule, that we speak out, and point the 
impolicy, the unwisdom, yea, the danger of the recent 
course of administrative and legislative proceedings that 
we are trying to the best of our power — alas, so limited 
— to induce the authorities and the great body of 
justice-loving and generous-minded Englishmen, both 
here and in England, to withdraw from that course, and 
find the path of safety, of honour, of mutual advan- 
tage and the truest and the most abiding glory, in 
going forward in fearless confidence, trusting the 
people, extending the bounds of freedom, not forging new 
fetters but gradually removing those that exist, not taking 
away, but adding to, the rights of the people, helping on 
the cause of India’s regeneration with the passionate longing 
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ixnd the loving ardour fcliat come limited from cousciou-sness- 
of a duty and a solemn responsibility from on high. The 
educated classes of India aj’e the friends and not" the foes 
of England, her natural and necessary allies in the great 
work that lies before her. It is on their hearty, devoted, 
and loving co-operation that the welfare and progress of 
the country so largely depend. It is the dangers of ignor- 
ance and the dark and strange phantoms that are born 
of ignorance that England has to fear and not knowledge, 
nor light. If indeed there be Englishmen who imagined 
otherwise, surely the riots at Tallah, at Bombay, at Calcutta, 
and elsewhere, must have opened even their eyes; and it 
was the influence and the efforts of the educated classes 
which prevented these unhappy outbursts from spreading 
or working much graver mischief. Let our' Rulers realisse 
with fulness of conviction this fundamental truth that in 
the Ignorance of the people is the source, not of strength 
out of danger, not of security, but of peril, just as in the 
spread, wider and deeper spread of education, is the 
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countries and which is the guarantee not only, of order 
but of progress ; and they look forwards to the time when 
they too, can clairn the riglits and share the glories of 
citizenship in the proudest Empire that the world has 
ever seen. Let it be the part of wisdom, of prudent 
statesmanship and political foresight, to foster and not to 
crush this feeling ; to extend the hand of fellowship and 
loving, ministering help, and not hurl insults or the weapons 
and methods of coercion which wound but cannot heal. 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

Brother- Delegates, the Indian National Congress has 
been described, and rightly described, as the noblest 
achievement of and a crown of glory for British Buie in 
India. And yet how great has been the ignorance, how 
gross the misrepresentations which have from time to 
time assailed it. I will not notice these misrepresentations 
of ignorance and prejudice. They have often been 
noticed before. But if it is at times disheartening to find 
this great movement, which ought to have been 
welcomed as a valued help, subjected to unworthy attacks,, 
let us remember that this has been the fate of every great 
movement which has made for human progrcvss or human 
welfare. It is cheering, on the other hand, to find ample 
recognition of the aims and the work of the Congress from 
many quarters. I might quote the opinions of many high 
authorities, but I will content myself with placing before 
you the generous testimony of one eminent man, Sir 
Richard Garth, a good Conservative who, I believe 
was a Conservative M'ember of Parliament before he 
came out to hold the exalted office of Chief Justice of 
Bengal, said a few years ago, replying to an attack which 
had been made on the Congress : 
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I will tell you what they have done. They have dared to 
think for themselves; and not only for themselves, but for 
millions of poor ignorant people who compose our Indian Empire. 
They have been content to sacrifice their own interests, and to brave 
the displeasure of Government in order to lend a helping hand to 
those poor people. They have had the courage and the patriotism to 
denounce abuses which have disgraced our Indian Rule for years 
past ; which have been condemned by public opinion in India and 
in England, and to which the Indian Government appear to cling 
with a tenacity which seems utterly inexplicable. They have dared 
to propose reforms which, despite the resistance of the Govern- 
ment, have been approved by Parliament, and to endeavour to stay 
that fearful amount of extravagance which has been going on in 
India for years past, and has been the means, as some of onr best 
and wisest Councillors consider, of bringing our Eastern Empire 
to the verge of bankruptcy. 

May the blessing which is the portion of those who 
lift up their voice for the weak of this world attend 
Sir Richard Garth in his retirement for this manly and 
noble vindication of the Congress against the misrenresftu- 
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I have referred, our good friend Professor Miirisoii. Tn 
the course of that speech he said that, 

“He looked forward to the time when they would have a 
Secretary of State and a Governor-General of India who would 
recognize clearly that it was impossible to govern the Indian Empire 
without the cordial co-operation of the Indian people, and who 
would send for the President of the National Congress, and say, 
* Gome my friend, have ive not both the same interests at lieart ? 
Are we not both men of affairs ? Come, let us reason together.’ 

I see also from the report that tins sentiment was 
loudly cheered. I think, Ladies and Gentlemen, after this 
we must no longer speak of the Dreamy East. I t appears 
that there is a Dreanjy West too, and Professor Murison 
is one of its dreamers. 1 am afraid it will l>e a very long 
time before that dream of friendly conference he sptiake of 
will come true. Not that any Viceroy would not find it 
of advantage to consult any of the distinguished men who 
have preceded me in the Chair — I make, I can make abso- 
lutely no claim for myself — to take representatives of 
educated India into his confidence, and to enter into that 
partnership of cordial co*operatiori that our friend speaks 
of, but it is not, Ladies and Gentlemen, always good things 
^ or desirable things that are the things of this actual w’^ovid. 

SYMPATHY — THE CUKE. 

Brother- Delegates, I trust I have made the situation 
created by recent proceedings sufficiently clear. It is one to 
cause anxiety to every friend of India and England. .But 
the remedy too is clear and the narrative itself unfolds it. 
Sir Francis Maclean, the present Chief Justice of Bengal, is 
reported to have said at a Meeting held in Calcutta, 1 
believe early this year, when the Sedition Bill was before 
the public that ‘‘ he had heard a great deal i-ecently since 
coming to India of sedition and measures in connection 
with it ; but it seemed to him the only rational way of 
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This, indeed, Ladies and Gentlemen, as Mr, Chamber- 
lain has said, is the true principle of Empire — to possess 
the hearts of citizens as well as of subjects, and to win as 
its reward the loyalty alike of colonies and of dependencies. 

And the same thing has been said in India too by all 
her wisest administrators. Let fiae refer here to a pamph- 
let written, not many years ago, by a man honored and 
trusted alike by Goyernment and the people, Chairman of 
the Calcutta Corporation and subsequently Member of the 
Board of Revenue — the late Sir Henry Harrison —under 
the nom -de-plume of ‘‘ Trust and Fear not.” It was 
written in support of the movement initiated — I am 
sorry to say unsuccessfully initiated — for the admission 
into the ranks of Volunteers, of Indians possessing such 
qualifications of position, character, education, and physi- 
cal fitness as the Government might see fit to prescribe. 
I would venture respectfully and strongly to recommend 
that little book to our Rulers. I have not seen more 
cogent reasoning, more convincing wealth of illustration, 
and truer or sounder principles for Indian Administra- 
tion than are contained in that work. 

AN APPEAL TO ENGLISHMEN. 

May I, Lridies and Gentlemen, make in this connection 
an appeal to all Englishmen in India, and specially to 
the conductors of the Anglo-Indian Press. In the term 
Englishmen, need I say that here and throughout this 
address I include Scotchmen and Irishmen, and men too 
from Wales. They are the strong and the highly -placed., 
Their voice is listened to, whilst ours is unheeded. Is 
there no responsibility before God and man, on them by 
reason of this very power that they possess, this very 
influence they wield — responsibility not to widen the gulf 
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between the races or make difficult the work of the states- 
man by unkind word or unkind deed but to extend the 
hand of sympathy and help the people of India to rise 
once again in the scale of nations? If they mix with 
the people and come really to know them, they will per- 
haps find much to study, much to interest them and to 
make life even in India worth living, much to learn, to 
love and esteem, and even to admire. At least such has 
been the experience of many Englishmen who have tried 
the process. How often have I noticed with regret that 
the attacks and sarcasms of some member of the Anglo- 
Indian Press have led perhaps to similar effusions or 
rejoinders in some Indian print. How one longs for men 
like Hnight and Riaeh — to name the two I have personally 
known in my part of the country — men who wrote with 
knowledge and sympathy, who loved the people of India, 
felt in their conscience the burden of their responsibility 
to them, and proved true champions of their rights— 
men who have been followed by the gratitude of thousands 
of them fellow-men 1 I do not know if those who, either 
in ndia oi in England advocate the cause of unrepresent- 
ed people of this country and use the powers that God 
has given them on their behalf, realize how thev help 
towards making deeper the foundations of the Empire, in 
forging links of more than steel which fa.sten fLo 
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bered in afi'ectionate gratitude and sung in rustic ballads 
to this day. Let a, nation ■which is Christi.an endeavour 
truly to shew the ideal of Christ, to carry out the divine 
command of doing to others what: they would have wished 
done to themselves, in the exercise of its power, in its 
attitude towards Indian aspirations. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we want Englishmen to champion 
our cause; we want Englishmen who have held aloft the 
standard of freedom and progress in every part of the world 
and have fought and suffered in that cause, to take up the 
cause of India — she has special claims on them — and advo- . 
cate her rights. And I feel confident that as knowledge 
spreads, and the sense of the solemn responsibility that 
rests on them awakens, and the mists of prejudice and 
ignoi-ance roll away, such men will arise and answer in 
gladness and joy to our call. 

EEPOUM OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCILS. 

Brother-Delegate.s, I willnot dwell on the necessity, which 
recent events have only served to emphasize of the further 
need of reform in our Legi.slative Councils. The .subject has 
often been before us. But let me draw your attention to 
the question of the Constitution of our Executive Coun- 
cilSj and ask the Government on your behalf whether the 
time has not fully come for remodelling them, and admit- 
ting an adequate Indian representation in those bodies 
It is these bodies that shape and guide the whole of the 
Administrative policy of the Government, and decide ques- 
tions of supreme importance to the happiness and well- 
being of the people— questions often of far greater moment 
than those that come before the Legislative Councils. At 
present out of the two-hundred millions and more of In- 
dia’s people, not one solitary individual finds a place in any 
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of those CounciJs; and as we know, the Legislative I 
oxercise no sort of control, direct or indirect, over 
Their deliberations are in secret Chambers, and not 
he faintest echo of suggestion, information, or crit 
can reach them from a public more ignorant of their 
ceedings than of the movements of the double stars o 
composition of the Milky Way in the far-off heavens, 
It, Ladies and Gentlemen, necessary to point out ■ 
necessary to argue the point, that the most honest 
impartial and fair-minded of tribunals cannot decide ii 
■or do right unless every information is placed, every u 
est^ represented and every side of the question dfscu 
before it? Is this not the explanation of the mistake" 
need not refer to the policy of these two years whic 

which h 

ndmtdedhj been made in the past and which, as I h 
sliew’n, vvere snbsp.nnpnhli? .. i « ■ 
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Commons, may be so few as, say fifteen, ongbt to be 
assigned to the inhabitants of some of the chief cities 
of India. We have the right to ask for this representation 
which will secure for us a hearing before the Assembly, 
which is the ultimate arbiter of our fates, but which at 
present, however anxious it may be to do justice and to 
give its due weight to Indian views, has no opportunity 
of knowing those views from persons speaking with know- 
ledge and with authority on our behalf ; and I am convinced 
this would be of great advantage to the furtherance of 
our legitimate interests and to the removal of our wants. 
If we can send a Sir Richard Garth or a Sir John Phear, a 
Hume or a Reynolds, if we could have sent a Oaine or a 
Naoroji, a Bradlaugh before Northampton had at length 
returned him, or a Fawcett when Hackney had rejected 
him, not to speak of many others I could easily name, 
including many earnest and influential English friends 
of India — ^and send all these as our own representatives — 
can any one doubt what a potent factor for good, both 
to England and to India, for justice and fair- play, 
would be brought into existence ? And it would not 
only be in the House of Commons, but in the country 
too that they could speak with authority, and command 
attention to our grievances. 

It is true the Colonies are not represented in the 
House of Commons, but their Budgets are not discussed, 
nor their policy determined at Westminister ; and as for 
the possible objection that, as in the case of Ireland, the 
presence of our representatives in Parliament might be 
used as an argument against the existence of the 
expansion of our Councils in India — it would be enough 
to say that objection could only apply if India were to 
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be represented in the House like Ireland in proportion 
to her population. But no one dreams of that. It is as 
a means to an end, a means, just and necessary in 
itself and effective for its purpose, that 1 suggest this 
for your consideration. And even if this concession were 
to be granted for a limited period, I would grateiully 
accept it. I will only add that I have talked with 
many friends in England who strongly agree as to the 
justice, and even the necessity of this reform, if Indian 
views are to receive a proper hearing, and Indian interests 
are to be furthered. No doubt, as Sir Henry Fowler 
once said in an eloquent and memorable peroration, they 
are all Members for India. Yet I think Sir Henry Fowler 
and most Members of the House would be glad to have 
.some members for India, to represent the vast interests 
of that country affected by the decisions of Parliament, 
whose claim to the title might be less questioned, whose 
assistance would be of service and from whom they could 
have the inestimable advantage of hearing something more 
than mere official versions of the matters that came up 
before them. And if this be an anomaly, all that I 
can say is that this is an aimmaly which has i-eason 
and justice on its side and which is rendered neces- 
sary by what has sometimes been called the anomaly of an 
Indian Empire, that the British Constitution has many 
anomalies which have much less to say for themselves and 
much less ground for their existence than this. 
ORGANIZATION ANB CONTINUOUS WORK FOR THE CONGRESS. 

Brother- Delegates, I wish now to invite your atten- 
tion to a most important matter. As I look round at this 
magnificent assembly gathered from the most distant 
parts of the country, as I see enthusiasm depicted 
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on every face, the question presents itself to my mind, is 
the Congress to be a mere three day^s affair ? Is there 
to be no continuity, no plan and no method, in its every- 
day work? We have achieved much during these years 
that we have met. We have placed on record our views 
on all important questions of the day and even of th€> 
years to come. We have seen carried out some of the most 
iix»portant objects which have engaged our attention,^ 
and to my mind far more moment than all this, we 
have succeeded in bringing together and knitting in 
horids of loving regard, of mutual esteem and fraternal 
co-operation, representatives from every part of this vast 
countiy, infusing national life, strengthening the bonds of 
common citizenship, kindling the fire of loyal and patriotic 
service. But Ladies and Gentlemen, the time has come 
when, if we are to reap the full fruits of our deliberations 
and to give living force to our resolutions, we must have 
a standing organization to carry on the work of the 
Congress from year’s beginning to year’s end, to carry on 
that work continuously, steadily, earnestly, sending agents 
and missionaries to different parts of the country, spread- 
ing information, awakening interest, issuing leaflets and 
pamphlets, educating the public mind, drawing attention 
to the many wants and grievances of the dumb masses, 
pointing out the duty we owe to Government, and helping 
the Government to the best of our power in its endea- 
vours for the better administration, the better education,, 
the better sanitation of the country, — and we must have 
men wholly devoted to this most important work. As I 
am standing before you, my mind goes back to the 
great gathering at Leicester in March last, the National 
Congress, I may say, of the Liberal Party which it was 
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my privilege to attend and to address as a delegate from 
■Cambridge. There are many points of resemblance that 
struck me between the Annual Meeting of the National 
Liberal Federation and the Endian National Congres.s. 
That meeting like ours holds its Session for three 
days, meets at different pl.aces from year to year, 
passes resolutions on subjects of interest to the 
party, and its number of delegates, I was struck 
to find, was very much, what our number usually 
is. But behind all this what a diffei'ence ! What a 
busy, active, powerful organization with a Secretary and 
a staff of officials wholly given to its work, with a Publi.sh- 
ing Department with its separate staff of officials, with 
its Council Meetings held throughout the year and direct- 
ing its operations, with its army of agents and workers 
and its allied Associations at work all over the country ! 
And the same is the case with the great Conservative 
Party whose organization rvon such splendid results at 
the last election. Brother-Delegates, I do not expect you 
to re.‘ich to such heights. And Kome was not built in a 
day, nor are organizations. They are the results of 
patient labour for many a long d.ay. But lei us 'resolve 
that at least a beginning, a fair beginning shall be made 
in the year before us, that when in the closing year of the 
<3entury we meet once again, we may look back upon some 
work done, some foundation laid, some progress achieved 
in the direction I have ventured to indicate. Into the 
details of that organization I purposely do not enter. It 
may be that instead of one central office we may find it 
desirable to a large extent to decentralise and divide our 
work. It may be that we may link on our work in the 
•different provinces with thp.ir ^ 
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ferences. I trust the matter will be fully considered and 
a working plan formed before we separate. But one 
vsuggestion I would venture to make, that though it may 
be desirable for us to pass Resolutions in the Congress on 
a large variety of subjects, we should select a limited 
number of them and devote our attention in the coming 
year, if^need be in the years to come, towards carrying 
them out. This will secure concentration, awaken greater 
interest and prevent the frittering away of our not super- 
abundant energies. 

And this brings me to the important question of a 
Constitution for the Congress of which indeed what I 
have said above is a part. .1 trust Madras which has 
been described as the home and nursery of India’s states- 
men, will have the credit of solving this question which 
has been before us for many years. The time has not 
perhaps yet come for a fully developed or an elaborate 
Constitution. But I would ask you to consider, whether 
we might not at least draw up some simple rule 3 'elating 
to our Constitution and laying down its frame-work,, 
which might be worked in the coming year and which, 
with the light of experience thus gained, might if neces- 
sary, come up for re- consideration and all needed expan- 
sion at our next Session. Unless we make at least a 
beginning in some such way, I am afraid it will be long 
before we can make a start at all. 

SEPAEATlOlSr OF JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS, 

What that limited number of questions may be, 
should you decide to adopt my suggestion, I leave to our 
leaders to decide. But whatever the programme may be, 
I trust it will not fail to include the two important and 
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pressing quosbions of the Separation 

cutive Functions and of Police Refon 

Brother-Delegates, I will not ai 

the Separation of Judicial and Bxecut 

seen the present system in practice an. 

for more than twenty years, and the 

the more deeply one deplore, s the dal a 

Government in giving effect, even 

principle underlying that proposal. 

ment seems to have been busy of late. 

extraordinary and hard to believe ' 

extending the Judicial powers of its 

The High Court of Calcutta hasprono. 

tion of functions in the same officer 

gerous, and it needs but the slightes 

with what happens before its Orimina 

where to know the practical every-da; 

from this combination, And what I 

province applies, as we all know, just as 

sometimes even more, to other province 

let me observe in passing, it is not the ii 

system we eondemn-the system under 

conscientious and judicial tempered of i 

so often impossible to deal unbiased 

alrea,dy mentioned the strong condemnat 

by Sir R, chard Garth. Let me refer to 

the House of Lords i„ 1893, on what is i 

f the Raja of Mymensingh. R was a 

scandal compared to what constantly tal 

with poorer men, and for wlieh 

ZT’ threatened w 
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Raja ; but it attracted considerable attention owing to the 
position of the victim. In the Debate to which I have 
alluded, both Lord Kimberley, the then Secretary of State 
for India, and Lord Cross, .his predecessor in that office, 
concurred in admitting the undesirability and the incon- 
venience of the present system of combining the functions. 
I will quote what Lord Cross said on the subject. Refer- 
ring to the proposal of separating the two duties, his 
Lordship observed it was “ a matter of the gravest impor- 
tance,’’ and that the plan to his mind ** would be an 
excellent one resulting in vast good ” — mark the words — 
vast good to the Government of India.” And later on 
when this subject was referred to in the House of Com- 
mons, the Under-Secretary of State repeated that, in the 
opinion of Lord Kimberley, the union of J udicial and 
Executive powers is contrar}’' to right principle.” 

THE FINANCIAL DIFFICULTY IN CARRYING OUT THE REFORM. 

With such high authorities on our side, the very 
highest one could possibly wish for, it may be asked 
how is it that the present system is allowed to go 
on, and the vast good ” to the cause of adminis- 
tration Lord Gross spoke of is still un attain- 
ed. I Avill give the answer in Lord Kimberley’s 
words. The difficulty,” his Lordship observed in the 
Debate I have referred to, “ is simply this, that if you 
were to alter the present system in India, you would have 
to double the staff throughout the country.” How sad. 
Brother- Delegates, to think that this is the information as 
to the consequences of separating the functions, which 
some one at the India Office had placed before Lord Kim- 
berley, and which, of course, Lord Kimberley was bound to 
accept. Doubling the staff throughout India ! Why, the 
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inforniiition is not only incoiTCctj ouu loi inosn partsj 
af the country, so materially incorrect, that very slight 
ac(][uaintance with the actual state of things on the 
part of the official supplying the information would 
have prevented its being furnished. But before I proceed 
with this matter, I will make one remark. Even if tlie 
statement I have referred to were correct, havirig regard 
to the importance of the matter, would it not liave 
been the duty of the Indian Government to have tried to 
carry out the reform, to make a,t least a beginning, even if 
it were at the price of some reduction in its Military expen- 
diture or by curtailment of its expenses in some other way? 
Tbfi debate I have referred to took place in the month of 
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other Associations too have in these years [movAl the 
Government in the matter ; and I will leave the subject 
with the expression of a strong and fervent hope that this 
reform, as important in the cause of liberty of the 
subject as in the interest of good administration, and 
supported by a practical unanimity of opinion of the 
highest weight, will no longer be delayed or trilled with, 
and the painful scandals and miscarriages of justice which 
now so frequently occur will socn be the things of the past. 

REFORM OF THE POLICE, 

Brother-Delegates, I have detained you longer tlian 
I intended on this question of separation of duties ; but 
I thought it necessary to deal with this spectre of financial 
difficulty. As regards the Eeforni of the Police my remarks 
will be few. There is not, Ladies and Gentlemen, a inan, 
woman, or I might add, child in India, who requires to 
be told anything about, at any rate, this question. In- 
deed I have heard many good men and true, discuss 
whether the total abolition of the Police Force, or at least 
of a very considerable portion of it, would not be much 
better than the present affliction. There has been a Police 
Commission, but in its practical results we seem to stand 
just where we did. The other day, in June last I think, 
a paper was read on the subject in London at a 
Meeting of the Easfc Indian Association by Mr. Wbish ; 
and bir Lepel Griffin, who has seen long and 
distinguished service in India, and who hells Vhe 
responsible position of Chairman of the Council of that 
Association, said “ there is no doubt that our 
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as said in England. Let ns come to India. In a re- 
ported judgment which appeared in October last, I find the 
District Magistrate of Baiia saying with reference to a 
case before him : 


It is refreshing to find riot eases in which the Police appear 
neither to have tutored witnesses, nor to have included, for reasons 
•of their own, the names of men who did not take part in them, nor 
what is more common, omitted the names of the most iiifiuential 
jpartieipators in the riot 

I hope there are here and there some more exceptions, 
even one of which the Balia Magistrate found so refresh- 
ing, to prove the general rule. 

But, Ladies and Gentlemen, I must not go on quoting 
authorities on this subject, or I shall not know where to, 
stop, I think I owe you an apology for having men- 
tioned even these two. If our rulers could only know 
ar.'d fully realize the amount of siifiering and oppression 
caused to the people by the Police intended for 
their protection, I do not think that this sad blot on the ^ 

administration could very long be allowed to remain. Here I 

again it is not the men, it is not something inherent in 
Indian human nature, but the system which is respon- 
sible for so much. But instead cf asking you to be con- ' 

tent in this case with my authority, let me quote just a 
sentence from the paper of Mr. Wliish to which I have 
already referred. Speaking with the authority of long and 
intimate personal knowledge, and describing “ the 
intolerable burden of crime manufactured by the Police'* 
and many similar matters he adds he had no intention 
of ‘-making any sort of complaint against the Indian 
Policeman himself ; on the contrary, considering the 
vicious system under which he works, I consider it abso- 
lutely marvellous that he should be as good as he is.” 
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Brother-Delegates, I have mentioned the two ques- 
tions of Separation of Executive and Judicial Functions, 
and of Police Reform. To those who have studied the 
matter, there is an important connection between some 
aspects of the two questions into which however I do- 
not propose to enter. But permit me to point out 
that, if ever there are questions which afiect the masses of 
our people, the poorest of the poor, a great deal more than 
the inch, it is these two matters. In fact, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I am not sure if a “rapacious and corrupt'' 
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Bober fcs and ISTaoroji, and raany others whose names are 
-SO well known to you, and to their unselfish labours on 
India’s behalf. Ifc is a matter of special satisfaction to us 
to see the growing number of meetings which are beirig 
lield in England under the auspices of the Oommitteey 
and tiiis cannot fo.il to create, I trust and fexwently hope, 
amongst the members of both the greatest Parties of Englancl 
an increased interest and a greater sense of responsibility, 
in the afiairs of this country. And hov7 much we owe 
to our friends Mr. Chambers and Mr. Dutt, who may be 
said to have represented Bombay and Bengal in particular, 
for their eloquent, earnest and informed pleadings on 
India’s behalf in meeting after meeting, carr}'ing con- 
viction and rousing interest. But in this connection, 
^ will you permit me, my friends from Madras, 

1 1 members and friends of the Congress whom I am 
glad to see present in such large numbers, whose 
|| patriotism and self-sacrifice, whose zeal and devotion, have 

made tlris Session of the Congress such a success in spite of 
many difficulties, will 3^011 permit me to ask when will j^our 
representative — or may I not use the plural number — start- 
to do India’s work in the land of our Bulers, and hold a 
meeting, not in the Hyde Park of Madras, but in that 
other Hyde Park where Londoners love to congregate? 
As to the methods and lines of expansion of the work in 
England, I need. not speak. I had occasion nob long ago 
to say a little on that subject in Bombay. But, Brother 
Delegates, what I would specially draw your attention to 
is the need amd the great importance of that work in 
England, the need of funds, and nob less but even more, 
of men, capable and earnest, who will go from India, meet 
English audiences face to face and inform them of the 
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actual state of things. That such wen u 
pEltient and sympathetic hearing, and find 
hsli people a desire to do full justice to 
aspirations of India, all past experience ha: 

A MEETING AT CAMBItIDGE. 
iet me, as an illustration, lefer to 
only one. On the 'Sbh 
was my privilege to be ] 
a political character durh 


and it ivill be 
of last year, it 
first meeting of 

visit to England. After a lapse of three" 
3e,ris, I found myself once again in the ] 
Cambridge Union Society with its many As( 
the past, where the Motion for Debate that' d 
^damning the « Keeent Policy of Coercion 
_ d after a full discussion, in which every s 
niori was represented, a House which in ‘ ii 
compasition is Conservative in the proportion. ] 
more an two to one, passed that Eesolution ( 

of the Government of India. There 

mny meetings .since then which Mr. DuttanT 
lesse , and amongst audiences of every v 
• refer to this particular occasion, not only on 
ec^ ter of the meeting in its political o' 
and that ’vas remarkable, but also on account, 
ture and the position of those taking part in ] 
P—bii.te i„ ih, p ■ 
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But it would be, be added, a far prouder day to ber when 
she succeeded in knitting to ber and making ber own, 
people of another race in ber great Indian Empire, by 
following the same wise policy. I do not know whether 
my friend will ever come out as Viceroy of India. But, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, we shall have soon amongst us as 
our Viceroy an (!}.r-President of the sister Union Society 
of Oxford. Let us trust that it will be given to Lord 
Curzon, endowed with the double gift of “ Courage and 
Sympathy ” of which he spoke, to steer the vessel of fState 
and carry it on towards that goal, which, we know, is also 
the high ideal vrhich he has set before himself in assuming 
his office. 

There is one word more, Ladies and Gentlemen, which 
I must The English are often supposed to be a re- 

served nation. But speaking from experience of kindness 
wdiicli will remain engraved in my heart so long as .me- 
mory lasts, of cordiality and even warm friendship from 
men whom I had never known before, I doubt if there 
are anywhere kinder and truer men and women, tha,n are 
to be met with in that country. Permit me, Brother- 
Delegates, from this great gathering to send not alone my 
own heartfelt gratitude for all this kindness — how its 
bright recollection rushes to the mind — but your acknow- 
ledgments also for help ungrudgingly given by tl;em, for 
sympathy unstintedly shewn, and for interest whose 
warmth left nothing to be desired, on behalf of the cause 
of India and her people. 

GRATITUDE TO GOVERNMENT. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have felt it my duty to ex- 
amine and criticise many of the recent proceedings of the 
Government. But I have a pleasanter duty to perform 
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before I close, the duty of expressing our gratitude to the 
Government for its changed attitude in regard to the policy 
of dealing with that calamity of the Plague which has 
now been afflicting this country for so long, and which, in- 
deed, is not, as lam speaking, very far from our doors. 
Let whatever of mistakes, be they light or be they grave, 
which may have been made in the earlier stages, be for- 
gotten ; and I am sure, Brother- Delegates, it will bo your 
earnest endeavour, as indeed it is your bounden duty, to 
render every possible help to Government in its efforts to 
meet this dire foe, And we thank the Government of 
Lord Sandhurst in particular for the considerate and deep 
spirit of sympathy shewn in its last Eesolution dealing 
with the nature of plague operations, and let me add, for 
the statesman-like resolve to which I believe it has lately 
come not to charge to Poona the cost of the Punitive Police 
Force, and for its opening the prison-door to Mr, Tilak. 
May we not hope that all these are happy indications of 
return to a policy of conciliation, sympathy, and trust, 
and of increased touch with the people— indications which 
will multiply until the grave mischief of the past is un- 
done, and the path once more opened which leads to pro- 
gress, reform, and contentment? 

ENCOURAGEMENT TO EDUCATION, 

I shall presently refer to a liberal example of endow- 
ment in the cause of education ; but before doing so per- 
mit me to note with gratitude the generous and magnificent 
offer which Mr. Tata— a true benefactor of his country--, 
has made in furtherance of the cause of higher scientific 
education. Perhaps I may also mention the offer by the 
Maharaja of Mymensing, in my Province, for the estab- 
lishment of some scholarships for the encouragement of 
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technical education by sending students to Europe, America 
•or Japan. All these are truly encouraging signs, and let 
us hope there will be many in every part of the country 
to follow their noble example, and help on, in this and 
in every other direction, the cause of Indian progress. 

SOME DEATHS, ' 

It is with deep regret we heard in September last the 
■news of the sudden death of Sirdar Dyal Sing Majitia of 
Lahore, one of the leading noblemen of Punjab and be- 
longing to an illustrious Sikh family — a tried and staunch 
friend of the Congress, as indeed of every good cause, on 
whose invitation and in no small measure whose 
liberality the Session of the Congress was held at Lahore 
■five years ago. It is a satisfaction to know that even in 
•death he did not forget the cause of his country, which 
was ever so dear to his heart ; and knowing that educa- 
tion was the basis on which every cause that makes for 
the progress of the country must rest, has left a munifi- 
cent endowment for starting a First-Grade College in his 
native province. And now in the closing month of the 
year, not a fortnight ago, has passed away to the realm 
beyoiid one of the noblest and the most illus- 
trious of India/s sons, illustrious not by birth and posi- 
tion alone, the Premier Nobleman of Bengal and the 
Head of its proud Aristocracy-— but illustrious by 
that which is a higher nobility by far than that of 
birth and wealth— God’s own nobility of a rich heart 
and a rich service in humanity-s cause. In the Maharaja 
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gress a friend, a generous helper, a warm supporter— none 
warmer whose value no word that can fall from our lips 
can adequately express. Can memory fail to go back afc 
this moment to th-ab scene -when two years ago be came to 
the Congress Pavilion in Calcutta, the last he lived to 
attend, and the whole assembly rose as one man with an 
enthusiasm that knew no bounds, to welcome this true 
friend alike of the Government and of the people. To me, 
the deaths of .Sirdar Dyal Sing and of the Maharaja of 
Durbhanga como with the suddenness and the poignancy 
of grief at the loss of two who were personal friends, and 
^vhom I had eagerly hoped soon to meet .after a lon^^- 
aosence. But they have. Ladies and Gentlemen, left 
examples behind, marks in the foofc-print of time, which 
wo trust and pray may be an encouragement and a guide 
to others of their class, and to all true and loyal sons of 
India. Kor is yet the tale of death complete. For we 
ave to mourn, too, the closing in its brilliant promise and 
amic. many usefd labours, of another c.areer, in the death 
of Dr B.ahadurji of Bombay. Of all he did for his own 
Presidency, and of his devoted labours in the last two years 
Of his youthful life in battling with the plague and brin.- 
^f'ccour to the afflicted, I need not speak. But on this 
p atiom from which he has often addressed ns, we sped- 

Eefo™ which h. had ™d. speci,„, ^ “ 
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muffled up, pale and ill, the great statesman was entering 
liis carriage at Eournernouth, making the last journey of 
his life, on his way to Uawarden, there to die. A crowd 
had assembled at the station, to bid him farewell, to have- 
a last look at the face not much longer destined for earth. 
In response to their cheers and salutations, Mr. Gladstone 
uttered these ^vords — the last he uttered in public — he 
who had so often held audiences of his countrymen spell- 
bound by the magic of his voice, God bless you all, and 
this place, and the land you love so \vell.” The words 
were few, and the reporters added, the voice was low. But 
there was in them, the last words of the parting hero, a 
pathos of farewell and of^^^benediction, a deep thrill as of 
another world, which produced an effect not less perhaps, 
but more, than the great efforts of a happier time. And 
let us, too, following those simple v/ords of Mr. Gladstone,, 
ask God that He may bless us all and this dear land of ours. 
Do you, do we, Brother-Delegates, love that land, the land 
that gave us birth ; the land beloved of the gods, they say,, 
in ages gone by, when the wmidd was young and darkness 
lay over many of its peoples ; the land where knowledge 
lighted her earliest torch, the arts of life and civilization 
found their home, and philosophy pondered deep over the 
problems of life; where Bishis sang those hymns to the, 
Father in the shining Sky, the earliest of the Aryan worlds 
which still live and throb in our hearts, and the eyes of the 
Seer saw’ visions of things not of this world ; that land 
where, after ages, the sundered streams of Aryan life unite 
once again in the present day? That land, Brother-Dele- 
gates, deserves all our love. Love her the more, cling to- 
her the closer, for her misfortunes of the past, for the 
shadows and the clouds that have hung over her in the 
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times that have gone. After centuries of darkness, the 
diwn of a better day has now opened for her, and the 
golden light has already begun to stream over her fair face. 
It depends on us, Brothers and Sisters, Fellow- citizens of 
this ancient land, it depends on us, on our sense of duty, 
on our spirit of loving sacrifice and earnest efibrt, whether 
the streaks of t})at light shall broaden and grow unto the 
lovely day. At length has India awakened from the stupor 
of ages, the fire of her intellect, of her heroism, of her 
piety, dimmed but yet not wholly extinguished, and waiting 
but the breeze of manly effort and kindly help to burn 
once again in the time to come, let us hope, v/ith 
splendour and lustre as of old. 

Lord Salisbury spoke the other day of the living and 
the dying nations of the world. Shall India, Brother- 
Delegates, be a living nation, shall the glorias that were 
hers remain for ever a memory of the past, or shall they 
once again be realities in the time before us ? On us, 
Brother-Delegates, depends the answer, on our efforts, on 
the lives we live and tlie sacrifices we make, not in the 
political field alone, but in many another field ; and let us 
not forget that never was progress won without sacrifice. 
And in that effort, depend upon it, we shall get, as indeed 
we claim, the loving help and the ardent sympathy of the 
great Nation, into whose hands Providence has entrusted 
the destinies of this land. 

The German host marched to its triumph to the cry 
of ** God and Fatherland.” Let ours be a still dearer cry, 
the cry of God and Motherland,” as our mission also is 
the holier and nobler enterprise of peace, of love, of loyal 
progress, of every duty to our Beloved Sovereign faithfully 
dischfcirged, of individual growth and national re-genera- 
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tioii. Hear we, my friends, the trumpet-call of duty 
resounding to us amid the stirring scenes, the moving 
enthusiasm, the thrilling sights of this great gathering ? 
Yes, the call sounds clear, but let our hearts gather the 
strength to respond to that call, and to be true to her, our 
Common Mother, the Land of our Birth ; to be true and 
faithful to the light that is within us, and to every noble 
impulse that stirs within us. And may we, as we i-eturn 
to our homes, to the spheres of our daily duty, carry a 
little move of the living love to our country than when vve 
came, a little more of the earnest longing to be good and 
true and useful, before the day closeth and our lifers work 
is done ! 


0 


Fifteenth Congress— Lucknow — 1899. 


Mr. R. C. Outt, C. 1. £. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Babu Bansilal Singh, Havvabs, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, — I feel deeply honored by your action in electing 
me President at this Congress, but before we proceed to 
the business of this day, I should like, with your permis- 
sion, to read one or t\vo, out of many messages which I 
have received of congratulation to this Congress. In the 
first place, Ladies and Gentlemen, I should like to read a 
message of congratulation and good wishes from your 
beloved President who presided last year, Mr, A M., Bose., 
(Cheers.) 


iiiliiii 
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He telegraphs to me : — 

®'‘tend from illness. 

Clod bless the Congi-ess, the city of Lucknow, and our beloved 
inothedand, and bless our Rulers and gracious Sovereign. Mav 
your labours be fruitful, may all India unite in loving, loj'al, ardent 
soryiee to the ancient and glorious land that gave us bu’th and 
rejoice in working and suffering for her sake'. 

I also wish to read one or two passages from a 
letter from our old friend, Mr. W. S. Caine 

■NT able _this_ year to attend the Meeting of the Indian 

National Congress in which my interest is keener than ever and 
about which my convictions are stronger every year that is tb/i 
most valuable and powerful factor in the developiuLt of the polit^! 
eal future ot India * * » I beg you to be kind enough to o~ 
by the 00 d medium ot this letter those warm and cordial rood 
wishes foi the brilliant success of the Lucknow Congress which X 

am unable to deliver by word of mouth. , "Juui i 

My love to the Indian people, my belief in their future ns » 
great self-governing portion of the British Empire ^nd mv 
conviction ot their natural capacity for self-government Tenets 
and strengthens every year. I trust that cld inaytesph^ S 
direct vour counsels ^ ana 
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from their talents, their reputation and their love to the 
country. 

Gentlemen, when in October last I received through 
my friend, Mr. Bonnerjee, your kind invitation to 
preside at this Meeting of the Indian National Congress, 
I confess, I received it with some degree of surprise «and 
some degree of hesitation and misgiving. I happened to 
be then engaged in the pleasant task, to which I have 
cheerfully devoted most of my spare time during the last 
fifteen years, of trying to interpret to my countrymen, 
and to modern readers generally, some of the literary 
heritage which has been left to us by our ancient fore- 
fathers; and I confess, the prospects of a sudden change 
from the desk to the platform somewhat alarmed me. Nor 
was the alarm altogether groundless ; for when I read the 
magnificent speeches made from this platform in past 
years by some of the ablest and most eloquent men 
our country has produced during this generation, I felt 
grave doubts whether you were altogether wise in youx* 
choice in asking me to preside in the present year. 
However, I felt the great honour you did me in imposing 
the task upon me ; I feel the high honour which you have 
done me as I stand to-day among so many who are so 
well qualified to perform this task ; and for better or for 
worse, I have accepted your kind proposal and I am 
amidst you to-day. And if you will listen with some 
indulgence to the plain words of a plain man, 1 will try to 
convey to you in a few words some remarks, and some 
practical suggestions, on the administrative questions of 
the day. 

I need hardly tell you that these questions have 
received my attention and my consideration for jesivs 
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past; 1 have spoken and written on them during the last, 
two years ; and during the preceding twenty-sis years T 
had constantly to deal with many of them in official 
correspondence. It is perhaps known to all of you that 
the Government of Indi.a and the Local Governments 
permit and encourage the utmost freedom to all officials 
in the expression of their opinions in official eorrespon 
dence on the administrative questions which constantly 
come up for discussion. It is in tlie course of such dis 
cussions that the men in the Civil Service come to know' 
and to respect each other’s opinions, and are often 
brought in closer contact with each other. And as we 
are holding this present meeting of our Oono-tes’ ; n 

.« oo™ of . 

oog. whmi wm passed into 

that I had the pleasure and the privilege of first kno 

ingthab sympathetic ruler and that distinguished sf- ' 
man whom 30u now claim as LieutenanVoovernof^ 

these provinces (Applause, three cheers cJLTr 1 
but whom we in Bengal are proud to ei • ■ ^ 

th. Bsogol Civil Sorvios. ' T 

Gentlemen, I often felt it my dutv m ft, 
thss. offloi.1 Jisoossio,, soggw’^so 
accepting in a larger degree the />-, ***** 

of Indiir in the\dmS;a;n 

•Iftough I osasod lo*r ‘1-7 "■ 

.oosM., il duly l„ do lief “ 

power to advise and help H,a n “ ^ bumble 

^ay in the great task of V^ood 

ministration based or thp ^ ^ successful ad* 

Aud 1. 0 so fs. 17 

oecause this is precisely the object 
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of the Indian National Congress — it is because it 
is your aim and endeavour to sustain and help British 
administration based on popular co-operation — that I 
find myself amongst you to-day and .in complete unison 
with you in views and aspirations. 

THE CREED OP THE CONGRESS, 

Gentlemen, I have perused a great portion of the 
Congress literature as published in a handy volume by 
the enterprising publisher Mr. Natesan ; and to those 
who desire honestly to know the aims and avspirations of 
the educated men of India, I can honestly recommend a 
perusal of this valuable publication. An honest critic 
will .find in this volume — from the first page to the last — 
a sincere desire to support and sustain the Government 
by the co-operation of tiie people, to strengthen the 
hands of the Government .by fair criticism, to help the 
Government by keeping it informed of the views »and 
aspirations of the people. These are services which would 
be useful and valuable to administrators in any country 
in the world, and these are services v/bich are doubly 
valuable in India, where the people are not represented 
in any of the executive councils and secretariats where* 
executive and legislative measures are first put into 
shape. For remember, Gentlemen, that there are generally 
two sides to every question which comes up for discussion 
and it is desirable and necessary that both sides should 
be properly represented and heard before the question is 
decided. It is no disrespect to the Civnl Service of 
India to say that it represents, ably and fairly, the 
official side only of Indian questions. I have had the 
honour of passing the best years of my life in the Indian 
Civil Service, and 1 shall be the last person on earth ta 

SO 
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know in what direction our wishes and our aspirations 
tend, though they may not always agree with us, I 
honestly believe, therefore, that you are helping the 
eause of good administration and of good government in 
India by your deliberations year after year, and 1 trust 
and hope that you will continue to carry on these deli* 
berations in the future as you have done in the past, 
with good sense and moderation, with loyalty to our 
rulers, and with fidelity to the real interests of the 
people. We cannot fail in this endeavour ; the future 
is with us ; and looking at the progress of nations all 
over the British Empire in every part of the world, I 
for one, feel confident that we, too, are destined to 
move onwards as a portion of that great Empire, and 
that we, too, shall secure some measure of progress iird 
self-government under the imperial rule of England. 
This is the creed of the Congress, as it is mine, and it m 
therefore, Gentlemen, that I feel it an honour to find 
myself amidst you to-day. And consistently with this 
principle, my speech to-day will be, not >ne of criticism 
but mainly and essentially one of practical suggestions to 
which the Government will, I humbly hope, give such 
consideration, as they may seem to deserve. 

FAMINE OP 1897 . 

Gentlemen, it is a little over two years ago you cele- 
brated in India, with every demonstration of loyalty and 
good feeling, the sixtieth year of the reign of the Queen- 
Empress. {Cheers,) 1 happened to be in England on that 
day, and I witnessed with joy and gratification the august 
procession in London— Her Majesty driving in state 
throughacircuit of six miles, preceded and followed by 
representatives of every portion of the British Empire^ 
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ana cheered by half-a-million of loyal English 
lined the circuit. Erery contingent f; 
cheered as it accompanied the Queen, 
that none was cheered more 
than the Indian contingent {Cheers) 
and Rajas, distinguished by their 
noble demeanour, their manly bear 
like appearance. It was a great and 
fylng sight, but it was clouded by 
British Public felt, British news; 
statesmen spoke, that while ever 
represented in that procession wt 
India alone, with its vast poc 
sufi’ering from s 
extent of countr 
any single year, 
be such famines 


ihen who 
■om every land was 

and I can tell you 
loudly and more heartily 
-the Indian Princes 
graceful dress and 
ing and their soldier- 
imposing and grati- 
one dark shadow. The 
papers wrote, and British 

T i>elf-governing colony 
as prosperous and happy, 
aulation was even then 
had spread over a large 

been visited by famine in 
were asked why there should 
len famines were unheard of 
country in the ,vorld, and 

-ish Rule IK India had been 
poor cultivators and labour- 

’ t>’«f'imioeofl897wa.s net the only 
ir ; It was accompanied by a war out- 
- some millions? 

brave lives, and it was accompanied bv a' 7^ 
ravages of which are not yet over In the 

to adopt rigorous measures, and the C 

Vl>»h .. Mi. 

It IS not my intention to-dav tn n ^ }^ars. 
occurrences of 1897, the saddest year in 7 
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of calamities since the time that India passed from the 
hands of the East India Company to the Crown. ISTor is 
it my intention to revive to-day the discussions which 
were held in this country and in England when the 
unfortunate Sedition Bills were passed into law. 

SEDITION LAW OP 1898. 

I recall with sadness the debates which took place 
in the Viceroy’s Council and in the House of Commons 
when these Bills were passed into law. It was my privi- 
lege to hear those debates in the House of Commons, and 
I think I only echo the general feelijjg of all educated 
men in this country when I acknowledge our deep debt of 
gratitude to those who so ably but so unsuccessfully 
fought for us both in the Viceroy’s Council and in the 
House of Commons. I do not desire to renew these 
discussions, but now that the fight is over, and the Bills 
have been passed into law, I often ask myself if there is a 
single Englishman in this country with an intimate 
knowledge of the country and its people who honestly 
thinks that the reactionary measure was needed, or that 
it is answering any useful purpose, or that it has 
strengthened the Government and increased its reputation 
and credit in the eyes of Europe. Gentlemen, the 
measui'e was based on a blunder— the blunder of connect- 
ing sedition with the spread of education. The truth is 
precisely the reverse of this. English education had not 
only not produced- sedition in the land, but it has been 
the strongest weapon by which the Government has 
stamped out real sedition in this country within the last 
fifty years. In the dark days of 1857 and earlier, there 
was real sedition in the land — a real wish in some dark 
and obscure corners to overturn this great Empire. That 
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nations of the earth, which it is our aim and endeavour to- 
secure. Gentlemen, if you had a single representative in 
the Yiceroy’s Executive Council, if you had one Indian 
Member to bake part in those deliberations in the Exe- 
cutive Council, which resulted in the Sedition Law, you 
could have explained these matters then and there* But 
it is a penalty which all Governments constituted like the 
Executive Councils of India have to pay, that they have to 
decide questions after hearing one side only, and not the 
other. Only one view is properly represented before them, 
and not the other ; and the ablest, the most just, 
and the most conscientious of Judges will make mistakes, 
if they base their decisions on evidence produced by one 
party, and not the other. 

Only one Avord more before I leave this subject. I re- 
gret as much and as sincerely as any man in India the 
bitterness of tone which sometimes pervades journalism in 
this country. Five years ago, as Officiating Commissioner 
of Burdwan, I had occasion to write on this subject, and 
if I allude to my report now, it is because the report was 
printed and published in the Calcutta Gazette, and is there- 
fore not an official secret. J said on that occasion, and on 
many succeeding occasions, that differences in opinion 
must always exist between the English newspapers and 
Indian newspapers in this country. English newspapers 
hold that an absolute Government is the best and only 
possible Government in India, and that an}’’ system of 
representation or seif-Government is a mistake. The 
Indian papers hold on the other hand that there can be no 
good Government in a large and civilised country like 
India., and no satisfactory solution of those great evils like 
famines and the impoverishment of the humbler classes,' 
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Without some co-operation of the people themselves in the 
control of the Administration {Cheers). It is possible, I 
said, to hold and maintain these opposite views without 
studied contempt and sneer on the one side, and bitterness 
ot tone on the other side. And those journals which intro- 
duce this element of contempt and hatred in the discussion 
ot Administrative questions are creating difficulties for the 
Brffiish Government, and sowing seeds of evil in India. 

IS by some degree of sympathy, some degree of good 
feding and neighbourly courtesy, and not by Sedition Laws, 
hat the relations between the different sections of the 

iniproved.. As one who has 
passed the best years of his life in Administrative work 
1 have noticed that every improvement in the tone of thj 

arffi tf ^ responded to by the Indian Press 

nd that every w.<int of kindness and good feeline adds M 
the difficul.es of Administration afd wet nT Br I 
Buie in India. (Cheers.) 


to d,“v‘ t' “ “ ”«• “J- ol.t 

May to mko m, ,pe,oh , odticta, of Ito Srfifc L. 

ers before we have closed our prol-e'edinr To" 
most, consoling, feature in the history of this f T 
measure is the help rendered to our caus bv “ t 
authority as the Right Honoumble Sir He'nrv pit r 
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mons.on the aaemorable night when the late Secretary of 
State spoke from the Liberal front Bench, supporting Mr. 
Herbert Roberts and condemning the virtual withdrawal 
of that boon of Self-Government which it is the proud 
boast of England to have conferred on the Metropolis of 
India. Gentlemen, even Sir Henry Fowler has spoken in 
vain — at least, for the present — but we are none the less 
grateful to him for his strong advocacy of a ju.st and right- 
eous cause, the cause of Self-Government in India. Nor are 
we less grateful to those who have fought tlie same battle 
in this country, foremost among whom stands Raja Binay 
Krishna Deb, a worthy scion of a worthy house which has 
been loyal and friendly to British Rule in India since the 
days of Clive and Hastings. To our friends who fought 
in the Legislative Council, and to others who were true 
to the cause of our progress, is due our warmest acknow- 
ledgment and our deepest gratitude. Gentlemen, their 
example, their endeavours and their sustained effect will 
live in the memory of our countrymen, and will find a 
place in the history of our country. A constitutional 
battle so fought is not fought in vain, and our children 
and our children's children, to whom we shall hand down 
the heritage of a loyal and constitutional agitation for self- 
Governinent under the Imperial and progressive Rule of 
England, will look upon the closing of the nineteenth 
century as an epoch in the history of the land, and will 
draw new inspiration from the example of the men of this 
century who have lived and worked and fought — not in 
vain. There are defeats which are more glorious than; 
victories ; and the defeat which we have sustained will 
strengthen our hearts, freshen our hopes, and nerve our 
hands for new endeavours. 
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within the last twenty-five years — hy some of the best 
men whom our country has produced, and who have given 
years of their life to this patriotic work. Their work has 
been consistently recognized in past years by succes- 
sive rulers of the land ; but it is necessary to give a dog a 
bad name in order to bang it ; and it was reserved for Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, who was a friend of Self-Govern- 
ment under the Administration of Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Bipon, to end his career in India by giving the Self-Gov- 
ernment system in Calcutta a bad name, and then effectu- 
ally strangling it. {Shtwie^ shame.) 

Gentlemen, I feel sad whenever I think over these- 
matters, and I feel sad when I recollect that this thing has- 
come to pass in the first year of Lord Curzon\s Adminis- 
tration. I honestly believe that no Viceroy ever came out 
to India with a more sincere desire to work for the good 
of the people, and with the help and co-operation of the peo- 
ple. I honestly think that His Lordship in Council gave 
a most careful consideration to the question before he issu- 
ed his own proposals ; and if that Council had contained a 
single Indian Member to represent the Indian view of the 
question and to explain the true history of the Municipality 
during the last forty years, I am persuaded Lord Curzon 
would have taken the same view as Sir Henry Fowler has 
taken and would have effected the needed reforms in the 
Calcutta Municipality and strengthened the executive, with- 
out virtually sacrificing Self-Government. But our diffi- 
culty and our danger lie in this, that great administra- 
tive questions are discussed and settled in Executive Coun- 
cils where we are not represented and not heard. I do- 
not say that the official view is necessarily wrong, and 
that our view is necessarily right ; but I do say that 
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against impending famines, in 1874, in 1876, and in 1896 
and judging from my past experience, and judging from the 
measures adopted this year, I feel confident that no effort,, 
no expenditure, no means humanly possible, will be spared 
by a benevolent Government to save life and to relieve- 
distress among the millions of our suffering countrymen. 
And in the face of this calamity it behoves us all, it 
behoves this National Congress, to do all we can to 
strengthen the hands of the Government, to offer cur help 
according to our capacity and power, and to place our 
suggestions before the Government, not in a spirit of 
criticism but in a spirit of loyalty and co-operation, for 
the relief of the present distress and for the prevention of 
such distress in future. 

ALLEGED CAUSES OF FAMINES. 

It is in this spirit that I suggest that the time has 
come when it is desirable to take some effective measures 
to improve the condition of the agricultural papulation of 
India. Their poverty, their distress, their indebtedness, 
all this is not their fault. Sometimes it is asserted that 
the poverty of the people and the famines which we 
witness in India, and in no other well-governed country 
on earth, are due to the over increase in population. 
Gentlemen, this is not so. (Hear, hear,) If you go into 
figures you will find that the population does not 
increase in India as fast as it does in man}’’ European 
countries like Germany and England. (Hear, hear,) And 
if you read the paper written by Mr. Baines, the late 
Census Commissioner of India, in the first volume of the 
British Empire Series recently issued in London, you will 
find the Census Commissioner has distinctly stated that 
the growth of population in India is net so fast as that in 
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took the same view. I allude to these views because 
they are no secret, and will be foimd published in the 
Oalmtta Qmette. of that year. The absurdity of relieving 
the cultivators by viitually taking away from the 
market-value of the one property they have on earth 
was strongly exposed, and the idea of placing any restric- 
tions on mortgage and sale of lands was ultimately 
abandoned. 

Curiously enough, the question was mooted again in 
Bengal onl}^ three years ago, showing what vast importance 
is attached to official views and ideas formed in close 
Council Chambers. The fear was entertained that land 
was slipping away from the hands of the cultivating classes 
to the hands of the money-lending classes and that to 
restrict the right of sale and mortgage was the only 
remedy. 1 happened to be then acting as Commis- 
sioner of Orissa, a part of Bengal which is not 
permanently settled and where the condition of the 
cultivators is worse than in other parts of Bengal. 
If the free right of sale or mortgage has worked 
evil in any part of Bengal, ic must have done so in 
Orissa. But I was able to show from the records of half- 
a-century that, although the right of sale and of mortgage 
had been freely exercised, land had not slipped out of the 
hands of the cultivating classes, and that to take away 
from the market-value of the land was not the best way 
to help the cultivators. Fortunately the greatest revenue 
authority of Bengal, Mr. Stevens, who afterwards acted 
as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, took the same view, 
and the idea of helping the cultivators by decreasing the 
market- value of their land was once more abandoned. 
I do not wish, Gentlemen, to generalise oh these facts; I 
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do not wish to infer that what would be needless and 
Hiischievous in Bengal and Orissa may not be needful 
and useful for the time being in some parts of India where 
matters may have reached a more acute stage. But what 
I do wish to emphasize is that such remedies cannot 
permanently improve the condition of the cultivators; 
that in order to improve their condition, we must make it 
possible for them— as it is possible in Bengal — to save in 
good years against failure of harvest in bad years, 

REAL CAUSE OP FAMINES, AND THE REMEDY. 

Gentlemen, the real cause of the poverty of our 
agricultural population is simple and even obvious, if we 
have the courage and the honesty to seek for it and to 
grasp it. It is not overpopulation, for the population 
does not iucrease faster than in European countries, does 
not increase faster than the area of cultivation. It is not 
the natural improvidence of the cultivator, for those who 
know the Indian cultivator will tell you that with 
his ignorance and superstition, he is as 
as frugal, as shrewd in matters of his 
interest as the cultivator in any part of the globe, 
real cause of his wretchedness and indebtedness is that-, 
except in Bengal and a few other tracts, the land assrss- 
ment is so heavy that the cultivator is not able to save in 
good years enough to meet the failure of harvests m bad 
years. All our village industries, like spinning and 
weaving, have been killed by a free competition with 
the steam and machinery of England. Our cultivators 
and even our village industrial classes therefore virtu- 
ally depend on the soil as the one remaining source of 
their subsistence. The land assessments should therefore 
be made in a liberal and even a generous spirit. There 
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is every desire in the high officials to make the assess- 
ments in a libei'al spirit, but as the people have no voice 
in controlling these assessments, they are found in the 
actual working to be often illiberal and harsh, They do 
not leave the ciiItiva.tors enough to be able to save, and 
cultivators therefore fall victims to famine whenever the 
harvests fail. 

BENGAL. 

The old Hindu Law, based on the actual experience of 
thousands of years, sanctioned one-sixth the gross produce 
of the land as its pioper rent. The experience of modern 
times confirms the wisdom of this ancient rule. In 
Bengal, wliere the Permanent Settlement and the Land 
Laws of 185?J, 1868 and 1885 save the cultivators from 
undue enhancements, the average rent paid by cultivators 
to landlords does not exceed one-sixth the gross produce 
in any district, and falls far short of it in eastern districts. 
The result is that Permanently Settled Bengal, which 
suffered from the most terrible famine in the last century, 
has been generally free from destructive famines in recent 
times. The famines of Behar in 1874 and 1897 were 
comparatively mild, and there was no loss of life. Extend 
the Bengal rule to other parts of India ; make 'one-sixth 
the gross produce the maximum rent leviable from culti- 
vators in other provinces, and the problem of preventing 
fanuhes ir), India is solved. 

NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh the culti- 
vators five, generally speaking not safeguarded by a 
Permanent Settlement. Each new assessment means an 
increase in Government revenue. Let ns find out in what 
position the actual cultivator is left by such settlements 
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may be sure the rules are worked considerately , and 
leniently, by a ruler who yields to none in India in his real 
sympathy for the actual cultivator (Wear, hear.). But 
nevertheless I should have been relieved to learn that the 
20 per cent, of the gross produce represented the maximum 
limit of rent, and not the average rent. Without such a 
maximum limit the cultivator has no assurance against 
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who has submitted to an increase of the Government 
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himself by r.aising his rents— as a squeezed sponge fills 
itself when thrown into the water— to be squeezed again 
at the next settlement, thirty years later. Adopt the 
ancient Hindu rule, which is virtually still the rule in 
■Renaal • make one-sixth the actual produce— or even one-; 
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produce should not exceed 40 per cent, of gross produce 
where the land is irrigated at Government cost, and should 
not exceed 33 per cent, of the gross produce in the ease of 
lands not so irrigated. When I read a rule like this I 
am filled with bewilderment and pain. Where is the 
old Hindu rule fixing one-sixth of the produce as the 
proper rent— a rule which is virtually observed iu Bengal 
at the present day with such happy results ? Let me 
mention, Gentlemen, that when the Tenancy Bill of Bengal 
was under discussion in 1884, I had the honour to recom- 
mend that 20 per cent, of the gross produce— which iV a 
little over the old Hindu rate— should be fixed as 
the maximum of rent payable by a cultivator. ’ My 
proposal was accepted by the then Revenue Secretary of 
Bengal who is now the honoured Ruler of these IST.-W 
Provinces. The proposal accordingly found a place in’ the 
Tenancy Bill drafted by the Government of Bengal • but 
it was not ultimately passed into law, because, in many 
parts of Bengal, tlie zemindars were getting much less than 
20 per cent, of the produce ; and to fr.ame rule about 
maximum rent might induce landlords in all parts of 
Bengal to screw up the rental to that maximum The 
argument was good, and I was not sorry that my pro- 
posal was rejected. But it is somewha.t curious that 
while the Bengal Government declined to fix 20 per cent 
of the produce as the maximum of rent, for fear that the 
zemindars might work up to that rate, the Madras 
Government had actually a rule in their Standin- Infer 
mation Book fixing 33 and 40 per cent, of tho c^ss pro 
duce as the maximum rent. Are you surprised that 
under the mrcumstances there should be such repeated 
and disastrous famines in Madras, and that as pointed onf 
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by Mr. A, Rogers — late of the Indian Civil Service and a 
high authority in revenue matters — a great deal of land 
is out of cultivation because cultivators cannot pay the 
rent that is demanded by the State-Landlord ? The rule in 
Madras is, as I have said before, to* demand one-half the 
net produce— ^ e., the value of the produce after deduct- 
ing the cost of cultivation. Gentlemen, I state it from 
my experience that such calculations cannot be accurately 
made, and that every mistake made is fatal to the culti- 
vat 03 ‘s. And I also state i t from my experience that one- 
half of the net produce — not of the assets of the zemindars 
as in the North-West Provinces, but of the net produce of 
the land — is a ruinous rate of land tax which is bound to 
bring the cultivating classes into wretchedness and poverty 
and to disastrous famines in every year of the failure of 
crops. Adopt the old Indian rule — the rule which is 
practically observed in Bengal with such happy results — 
and you relieve the cultivating population of Madras, and 
virtually solve the problem of famines. 


BOMBAY AND THE PUNJAB. 


Gentlemen, I have not time to-day to go ove.r the land 
revenue arrangements in other parts of India- -of the 
Bombay Presidency or of the Punjab. In Bombay 
we have generally the same system, as in Madras, the 
Government generally receiving rents direct from the 
cultivators. Bug the Settlement Officers in Bombay take 
into consideration what have been paid by cultivators in 
previous years without difficulty, and do not proceed 
merely on paper calculations ; and in so far the Bombay 
method is better than the Madras method. In the 
Punjab the land system is somewhat similar to that of the 
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Noitb -Wes tern Provinces; but you will find on examina- 
tiorx that neitlier in Bombay nor in tbe Punjab is the 
cultivator assured of getting an adequate proporticjn of 
the produce of the land he cultivates and without such 
assurance his condition cannot be improved, and he 
eann'jt be saved from famines merely by tinkering with 
his relations with bis money-lender. I am not discussing 
to-day the merits of the different systems prevailing in 
the different provinces of India — the Zemmclavi system 
of Bengal, the Talukclari system of Oitdh, the Mahalwari 
system of the North-West, the M(xlguz^Ti system of 
^ Central India, or the llyotwari system of South^«ft^~X^i^ia'. 
Nor am 1 discussing the desirability of extending the 
Permanent Settlernent to all parts of India as was recom- 
mended by Lord Canning in 1860, though I myself think 
that would be a wise and a generous measure to which 
the Government is pledged by its many promises in the 
past. I am not entering into these subjects in order to avoid 
all discussion, all controversy ; and I am laying down a 
proposal w-hich must receive universal assent without any 
controversy — 'Viz,^ that the cultivator should be assured in 
an adequate share of the produce of his land if he is 
to be saved from indebtedness and poverty, divstress and 
famine. I have confined myself to the actual condition 
of the cultivator and the incidence of the land tax on the 
cultivator, for in India the cultivator is the nation. Never 
mind under what system or under what settlement he 
lives, assure to him an adequate proportion out of the 
produce of his land — such a proportion as the old Hindu 
Law assured him, and tbe custom in modern Bengal 
assures him — and he is saved, and the nation is 
saved. 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

But before I leave this subject I must say one word 
about the Central Provinces of India, which have suffered 
so disastrously in the famine of 1897, and which is suffering 
once more under the famine of 1899. The Central Pro- 
vinces have suffered more from recent famines than any 
other part of India because the land-revenue settlements 
have been more severe and more harsh, not in their in- 
tention, but in their actual operation, than any other 
part of India. I constantly heard in England, as I have 
no doubt you constantly heard in this country, of the 
disastrous results of the recent revenue settlements in that 
Province, initiated by Sir Alexander Mackenzie and com- 
pleted by his successors. But I will net mention 
here what 1 have heard, I will limit my remarks entirely 
to the facts contained in official reports and stated in 
the House of Commons by the Secretary of State ior 
India in reply to questions put to him in March last ye^r 
by one of the truest friends of the Indian cultivator, 
Mr. Samuel Smith. \ 

Gentlemen, there is a healthy rule, generally followed 
in the North-Western Provinces, that settlements are 
made for thirty years, because it is undesirable to harjuss 
the people with frequent enhancements and frequent 
settlement operations. The Rulers of the Central Provin- 
ces have departed from this rule and made the present 
settlement for twenty years, save in a few backvi^ard ti^acts 
where I suppose still shorter settlements hay© been made. 
There is another healthy rule, folld\wed in the North- 
Western Provinces, that the land-reventae is fixed at one- 
half the rental received by landlords. Will you believe 
it that in the eastern and southern districts, of the Con- 
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tral Provinces the Government revenue vv.as fixed between 
55 and 75 per cent, of the rent in the previous settlement, 
and between 50 and 60 per cent, in the recent settlement ? 
Add to this another 12 per cent, for certain local rates, 
and the Government demand on the Midguziirs comes to 
about 72 per cent, of their supposed collections. I ask 
every impartial man, every fair-minded administrabor,\vh_y 
settlements have been made in the Central Provinces for 
twenty years or less when settlements are made in the 
North-West for thirty years ? I ask every responsible 
Ruler why the Government should demand 60 per cent, 
as rent, j^lus 12 per cent, as rates, from the Mal- 
guzar of the Central Provinces when the Govern- 
ment receives only about 40 per cent, in the Noith- 
West according to the evidence of Sir Antony 
MacDonnell ? These differences in figures may not mean 
much to the theoretical statesman, but they mean life and 
death to the Indian cultivator. {Rmr^ hear) Every 
tampering with the settled rules in land settlements, 
erery lowering of the period of settlement, every 
increase in the proportion of the Goverrment-demand 
^eans the further impoverishment of the cultivators, 
means increased wretchedness and indebtedness in ordinary 
increased deaths in famines. Why, Gentlemen, 
this very experiment was tried in these Nor ch -Western 
Provinces ; the Government demand at first was not half 
but tw^thtels Ol the assets of the landlords ; and that 
rule"' created a dagr|^e of suffering to the people greater* 
■ {than all the wars the first-half of this century. That 
rule was ultimate^ abandoned in 1855, and the Govern- 
I ment-demand V4s fixed at one-half the rental of the 
' landlords *^ aikd is it fair that we should go back in the 
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Central Provinces to the old rule which our experience 
has taught us here to be harsh and cruel to the 
cultivators? If the people had any control over the 
Executive action in the Centra] Provinces, the tampering 
with the old established settlement rules would not have 
been allowed. If the people had been represented in the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council to express these matters, no 
Viceroy of India would have permitted such departure 
fi^om the usual settlement rules, a departure which has 
been disastrous in its consequences on the condition of 
the people, and increased the deaths from famines in the 
Central Provinces. 

Gentlemen, I have detained you longer on this 
subject than I had intende»l, bub the importance of the 
subject is my excuse. I state my deliberate opinion, 
based on a careful study of the question for thirty years» 
that the land-revenue arrangements in India are responsi- 
ble, nob for bringing on famines, but for deepening the 
effects of these famines ; and secondly, that if the position 
of the cultivator was assured — as it is assured by the 
Hindu Laws, and as it is assured in Bengal — loss of 
lives could be prevented on the occurrence of famines, 
as it has been prevented in Bengal. British administra- 
tion has done much for us ; it has given us internal 
peace, it has given us education, it has brought us nearer 
to Western civilisation, But British administration 
has not performed all its duty so long as the country is 
desolated by famines, unheard of in any other civilised and 
well-governed country. M}’’ conviction is, and I lay it 
loyally before the Government, that these frequent and 
acute famines are mainly owing to the cause that our vil- 
lage industries are gone and our village lands are over- 
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assessed {Hpait, hear). My cojivicfcion is, and I lay it loyally 
before the Government, that this enormous loss of lives 
is preventible, and could be avoided through more consi- 
derate land settlements, assuring to the cultivator in 
every Province and adequate proportion of the food that 
he produces. 

MI3ATARY EXPENDITURE, CURRENCY, NATIONAL DEBT. 

Gentlemen, there are various other causes of the poverty 
of India under the British Buie which I have not touched 
upon to-day, and which 1 do not wish to tour-h upon, 
because they have been discussed ably, eloquently, and 
repeatedly by yourselves at previous meetings of this 
Congress, and some of them vdll be discussed again this 
year by other speakers. There is the question of the- 
enormous Military Expenditure, and the maintenance of 
a vast Army out of the resources of India, not for the re- 
quirements of India, but for the requirements of the 
British Empire in Asia, Africa, and even in Europe. There 
is the question of the National Debt, v/hicb, in Great 
Britain, has been reduced by about 175 millions since 1860, 
and which has gone up by over 100 millions in India 
within this period, causing an increasing drain out of the 
revenues of India for the payment of interest in England. 
There is the question of the Currency which has been 
lately settled by the Currency Committee in a manner not 
conducive to the interests of the millions of cultivators 
whose debts have been increased, and savings depreciated. 
There is the question of encouraging and helping the In- 
dustrial Classes ruined bv unfair coumefitinn 
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of this generation, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ranade of 
Bombay. And there is the question of the possible saving 
of expenditure by the larger employment of the educated 
people of India, not only in the Indian Civil Service, but 
in the higher grades of all services, Educational and 
Medical, Police and Engineering, Post Office and Tele- 
graph. Three generations of Indians have been educated 
in Ergiish Schools and Colleges in India ; they have- 
proved their fitness and capacity in every place they have- 
held ; and yet they are virtually Uitlanders in their own 
country, so far as a real control over administration is con- 
cerned. 

1 paSvS over these and other cognate subjects because 
I have no time to deal with them, and because you 
have often dealt with them eloquently and exhaustively, 
and will deal whh many of them again. I will only repeat 
that it is perfectly possible to out down expenditure, to 
moderate land assessments, to revive industries, and to 
prevent deaths from famines, if there is a real an<l honest 
determination to rule India for the good of the people, 
and with the co-operation of the people. 

Gentlemen, I desire with your permission to add a 
word or two on this last subject, viz,, the desirability of 
enlisting the co-operation of the people in the work of 
administration, — the desirability of bringing the adminis- 
tration in closer touch with the people, and bringing our 
ruleis in closer touch with ourselves. This is desired by 
every enlightened and far-sighted ruler as well as by our- 
selves ; and this is calculated to improve the adminis- 
tration, and to make British Rule in India stronger and 
more popular. A commencemerit has been made in this 
direction since the days of Munro and Elphinstone and 
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and is not needed. I have myself supervised the work 
of every Municipality in a District as a District Officev, 
and I have supervised the work of all the Municipalities iu 
a Division as a Divisional Commissioner. The Municipal 
Commissioners were sometimes zealous and. sometimes slack, 
sometimes they went the right way and sometimes the 
wrong way; but I have never found them obstructive ; 
I have never found them averse to sanitary improvement 
or general progress ; I have never found them other than 
amenable to reason and advice. With some tact and 
patience and sympathy we can get all that we want to do 
through the men ele-cted by the people themselves ; and it 
is unwise and undesirable, it is a confession of our own 
mcompetency and want of sympathy, to try to replace the 
elective system by men appointed by the Government to 
do Municipal work in the small district towns of India. 
The aptitude of self-government in towns and villages is, 
in India, a heritage of three-hundred years, and to seek 
to ignore it is an administrative blunder, and a confession 
of our own incompetency. 

DISTRICT BOARDS. 

Coming next to the subject of District Boards, the 
question is often asked why non -official chairmen should 
not be appointed over these Boards. The reason, Gentle- 
men, in the generality of cases, is that non-official gentle- 
men who know their own villages and estates will have 
not the same knowledge of the district as a whole as the 
District Officer. We must, above all, insist on efficient 
work being done — and generally the District Officer is the 
only man who can in the ordinary course of bis tours 
.supervise and secure efficient work throughout his district. 
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At., the same time I would not make any hard and fast 
rule ; and where we have retired Govertiment servants or 
private gentlemen who know their districts well, and who 
have the capacity and the time for administrative work, it 
would be a gain and not a loss to our administration to see 
such gentlemen appointed Chairmen of District Boards ; 
and I sincerel}^ hope to see a beginning made by the 
Oovernment in this direction. Another question which 
is often discussed in connection with District Boards is 
the po.verty of their income. This, Gentlemen, is a real 
and a grave evil ; and it has become not only desirable but 
necessary that for large provincial schemes of irrigation 
and drainage, the resources of the District Board should 
be supplemented by provincial grants. Y'ou are aware how 
much good is done in these pi-ovinces by a system of irri- 
gation wells ; and there is no reason why the work of the 
maintenance of a sufficient number of such wells and other 
works for the prevention of famines should nob be made 
over to the District Board on allotments made by the 
Provincial Government. In Bengal the crying evil is bad 
drainage, which causes that malaria which is the curse of 
one- half of the Province. There is no reason why a pro- 
vincial grant should not be made to every District Board 
for the proper drainage of the district. Gentlemen, I 
have said it elsewhere that the money spent on one 
needless trans-frontier war, if spent in improving the 
driiinage of Bengal, would save millions of the people 
permanently from one of the direst curses of the present 
age. My advice is : make the District Boards real agents 
of beneficent Administration with the co-operation of the 
people ; don't strangle them by the shackles of officialism ; 
don’t starve them by want of funds. 
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And now, Uentlemeri, I come to the important subject 
of Provincial Legislative Councils, ami on this subject also 
my suggestion will be to proceed on the lines already kid 
down, and not to take a new departure. The object of 
allowing District and Municipal bodies to elect members of 
these Councils was to a.llow the views of the people to be 
represented, and J. think every responsible Administrator 
in Xndia will admit that this wise step has improved and 
strengthened the legislative machinery of the Government. 
Even when the views of the elected members are rejected 
—and thej aie often rejected- — -even then the expression 
of their views is a gain to the cause of Administration. 
The time has now come when a fuller scope may be given 
to thfs expression of our vie^vs and the repi*esentaticn of 
our opinions. Half-a-dozen members, elected under some- 
what complicated rules, can scarcely give expression to the 
views of the people of a ProvinnA wif.E » 
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there may be an adequate expression of the people's 
opinions and views on every question. We do not wish 
for the absolute control of the Administration of the coun- 
try, but we do demand an adequate means of placing our 
views before the Government befoi'e it decides on questions 
affecting our welfare. 

PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVE COUNCILS. 

But, Gentlemen, the Legislative Councils deal with 
legislation only, there are large and important measures 
of Administration which do not come within the scope of 
these Councils. The weakness of the present system of 
Goverr.ment is that in the decision on these Administra- 
tive measures the people have no voice and are not heard 
at all. To take one instance out of hundreds which will no 
doubt suggest themselves to you, the people of the Central 
Provinces of India had no constitutional means of declar- 
ing whether the Eevenue Settlement should be for twenty 
or thirty years ; whether the Government demand should 
be 50 per cent, of the Malguzars' assets, or 60 per cent, 
plus 12 per cent, as rates; and the decision to which the 
Government arrived without the constitutional advice of 
the people has been disastrous. Gentlemen, this defect 
can be rectified, this weakness may be removed. There are 
Executive Councils in Bombay and in Madras ; similar 
Executive Councils may be formed in the North-West 
Provinces and the Punjab, in the Central Pi’ovinces and 
in Bengal, and at least one Member of the Executive 
Council should be an Indian Gentleman with experience in 
Administrative work, and representing tlie views of his 
countrymen {A2')plause). It is usual for a Member of an 
Executive Council to have a portfolio, i.e., to have one de- 
partment of work assigned to him ; and the work which I 
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would assign to the Indian Member is Land Revenue, In- 
dustries and Agriculture. There is no department of work 
in which an Indian Member can make himself more use- 
ful, or make his services more valuable to the voiceless 
millions of cultivators and artisans. The addition of one 
Indian Member will nob weaken Provincial Administra- 
tion ; it will strengthen such Administration, make it more 
sympathetic, and bring it into somewhat closer touch with 
the people. 

THE viceroy’s EXECUTITE COUNCIL. 

And, Gentlemen, am I aspiring too high when I hope 
for similar seats for Indian Members in the cloudy heights 
of Imperial Simla ? Am I urging anything unreasonable 
when I propose that the Viceroy, who has the benefit of 
consulting experienced English Administrators, in his Exe- 
cutive Council, should also have the advantage of hearing 
the views and opinions of a few Indian Members in the 
same Council before he decides on questions affecting the 
interests of the people of India? Am I urging anything 
unwise when I propose that the Viceroy, when he considers 
measures affecting the conditiun of the indebted cultiva,- 
tors, the operations of plague and famine relief, the rules 
of Land Revenue Settlements, the questions affecting Hindu 
and Mahomedan customs and manners, should have by 
him, in his own Executive Council, a few Indian Gentle- 
men who represent the views, the opinions and the feelings 
of the people? An Executive Council cannot be much 
enlarged without loss of efficiency ; but surely the Viceroy’s 
Council could make room for three Indian Gentlemen one 
to represent Bengal and Assam, another to represent the 
jNorth-West and the Punjab, and the third to represent 
Bombay, Madras and the Central Provinces. The selec- 
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tion should rest, of course, with the Viceroy himself, for 
anything like election into an Executive Council would be 
absurd ; and the three Indian Members should be entrust- 
ed with the departments of Agriculture, Industries and 
Land Revenue of their respective Provinces. The wise 
and magnanimous Akbar entrusted his Land Revenue 
arrangements to a Todar Mall ; and the British Govern- 
ment may consider it wise and statesmanlike to avail itself 
of the experience of Indian Gentlemen in controlling Land 
Revenue Settlements, and generally in improving the con- 
dition of the voiceless and impoverished cultivators and 
manufacturers of India. I myself think that the Adminis- 
stration of the country would be vastly improved by such 
representation of Indian opinions in our highest Councils, 
and that the Government of India and the Government of 
the Provinces would be brought in closer touch with the 
people. And, Gentlemen, I am very much mistaken in our 
present Viceroy if his Excellency does not himself sincere- 
ly desire to mark his Administration by some measures 
which will bring the Rulers in closer touch with the people 

PROGRESS IN THE FUTURE. 

And now^, Gentlemen, it only remains for me to thank 
you once more for the great honor you have done me by 
electing me to preside on this occasion, and for the kind 
and patient hearing you have given me. I have been some- 
what of an optimist all my life, I have a belief in progress 
J have faith in the British Government, I have lived and 
worked in that faith and I should like to die in that faith. 
The experiment of Administration for the people^ not by the 
people^ was tried in every country in Europe in the last 
century, by some of the best-intentioned sovereigns that 
ever lived who are known in history as the Benevolent 
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Despots of the 18th Century. The experiment failed be- 
cause it is an immutable law of nature that you cannot per- 
manently secure the welfare of a people, if you tie up the 
hands of the people themselves. {Apj)lause) Every country 
in Europe lecognises this truth now, and England foremost 
of all. Every English Colony has obtained a sy&tam of 
Self-Government, and from being discontented and dis- 
affected they are now the strongest supporters of the Bri- 
tish Empire. And a system of complete Self-Government 
in local affairs was conceded to Ireland by the present 
Government less than two years ago,, when Lord Cuizon 
was a distinguished Member of that Government. The 
conditions of India are different, and I admit freely and 
fully that we want a strong centralised Government here 
and if the moderate scheme I have proposed tended in any 
. way to weaken the Indian Government, the proposal, 
Gentlemen, would not have come from me. But I have 
discussed, the subject with many emiiient Englishmen, now 
in England and possessing vast experience in Indian Ad- 
ministration, and I have asked them to reject my scheme 
if they thought it would weaken the Indian Government 
instead of greatly strengthening it. Gentlemen, I have 
never been told in reply that the scheme would weaken 
the Government. It is isolation, it is exclusiveness, it is 
want of touch with the people, which weakens British Rule 
in India {Hea7\ hear,) and my desire is to strengthen that 
rule by bringing it in touch with the people, by enlisting 
the ziealous co-operation of a great and loyal nation. 

, , Permit me, Gentlemen, to refer for a moment to my 
own experience as a District Officer. You are aware 
that a District Officer is liable to frequent transfers ; 
and I was sometimes in charge of districts where 75 
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per cent, of the people were Hindus, and at other 
times of districts where 75 per cent, were Mahome- 
dans. I may remark in passing that everywhere I 
received the cordial co-operation of the people in my 
administrative work, and the sympathy and support, which 
I received from Mahomedan zemindars and the Mahome- 
dan population generally, enabled me to administer with 
some degree of success such vast and dijB&cult districts as 
Backergunj and Mymensingh. But what I wish specially 
to mention is that in these Mahomedan districts the 
Government always employed a number of able Mahomedan 
Deputy Collectors to advise and help the District Officer 
in his work ; and in all questions relating to the social and 
economic conditions of the Mahomedan people, and to 
their public feelings and religious sentiments, 1 received 
the most valuable help and advice from my Mahomedan 
colleagues in the work of administration. Gentlemen, 
the duties and responsibilities of a District Officer 
are humble compared to the manifold duties and 
high responsibilities of a Viceroy or the Governor 
of a Province ; and I therefore often ask myself if those 
statesmen do not sometimes feel, as we humble District 
Officers always felt, that it would help and improve 
administration to have a few true repi'esentatives of the 
people by their side and in their Executive Councils. And 
1 cannot help replying to mj^self that the advice and help 
of some Indian colleagues would greatly strengthen the 
hands of .wise and sympathetic statesmen in solving the 
great problems which lie before them, none of which is 
more momentous and more pressing than the condition 
of the Iridian agriculturist and the Indian manufac- 
turer. 
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Gentlemen, from whatever point of view I examine 
the question, whether in the light of European history, 
or of the spirit of British institutions, or of the require- 
ments for good government for India, I feel convinced 
that to associate the people of India more largely in 
shaping the administration of the country is not only the 
wisest but the only possible path before us. It is true we 
have not been moving onwards in this path in recent 
years; we have actually stepped backwards in these 
years of misfortunes and calamities and panic ; we have 
even been deprived of those rights and privileges which we 
secured in years of wise and sympathetic administration. 
But such years of retrograde movement come to all nations 
from time to time, even to those who are most advanced. 
Remember England at the close of the last century, when 
to talk of political reforms was punished as sedition and 
crime, when coercive measures were passed to stop public 
meetings, when reactionary laws were enacted to restrict 
the liberties of Englishmen,. The panic passed away after 
the E’apoleonic wars were over, and the Reform came in 
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self-government. Gentlemen, it is not possible, witbont 
this concession, without admitting the people to a real 
share in the control of their own concerns, to save India 
from distress and discontent and deaths from famines. 
Therefore, as an old and faithful and retired servant of 
the Indian Government, I have thought it my duty to 
raise my voice to urge the adoption of the better and the 
wiser course, — the only course which can save my country- 
men from preventible famines and deaths, and can 
consolidate British Rule in India. {Loud and continued 
cheers.) 

, ^ — :o: 

Sixteenth Congress — Lahore — 1900, 


Mr. N. G. CHANDAVARKAR, 

mTRODUCTION. 

Mr. Roy, members of the Reception Committee, 
brother- delegates, friends and fellow-countrymen, ladies 
and gentlemen, I am speaking to you from the bottom ^of 
my heart when I say that 1 regard this as the proudest 
moment of my life. (Cheers) I can find no expression 
adequate enough to convey to you my sense of gratitude 
at the overwhelming kindness with which you have treat- 
ed xne. All I can say on the present occasion is to thank 
you, my fellow-countrymeu, from the bottom of my heart, 
for the very high honnor which you have conferred upon 
me by electing me to the oifice and for the very great 
kindness with which you have treated me not only on this 
occasion but ever since my arrival in Lahore. Ladies and 
Gentlemen and Brother- Delegates, — The nomination of 
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President for the Indian National Congress is annually 
followed with deep interest throughout the country, and 
till last year your choice fell upon men whose claim to 
your suffrages was far greater than mine. It was therefore, 
with a feeling of considerable diffidence that I accepted the 
invitation to become your President. I am deeply sensible 
of the responsibilities of the position which your goodwill 
has now assigned tome, and of my own shortcomings. 
Your summons, calling me to this duty, was served on me 
rather late when there was not much time left for me to 
get ready for the work ; but I have obeyed your call, for I 
regard it as the country’s call. I am iii your hands ; take 
me as I am with all my defects. All I can say in profound 
acknowledgment of the confidence which you have reposed 
in me is that I will try my best to deserve it. 

Diffident as I am, I draw hope and inspiration for the 
proper dicharge of my duties from those I see before me. 
There is something elevating in the remembrance of the 
fact that you on whose deliberations I have to preside are 
all earnest men, animated by a pure love of their country. 
And with your support and sympathy I hope I shall not 
prove unworthy of the great honour you have done me — an 
honour which I value all the more because it has fallen to 
my share to sit here at Lahore in the Presidential Ohair as 
the successsor of that noble-minded man — Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji. This is the First Oongress that 1 attend after an 
absence of ten years, having attended all the previous 
Congresses, and though I have never been alienated from it 
I cannot conceal from you my feeling that I return to my 
old love. If what the poet says is true that “short absence 
urges sweet return,’^ how much sweeter is the return when 
the absence is long ? 
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CONGRESS — THE POLITICAL CONSCIENCE OF THE COUNTRY, 

I louk back and find that in ten years the Congress 
movement has gathered strength and force, which is very 
reassuring. Time was when your President had at these 
gatherings to devote the best portion of his inaugural 
address to certain criticisms against the Congress, and to 
deal with a certain kind of opposition, ridicule, and 
misunderstanding to which our movement stood exposed. 
Our right to call ourselves “ national/’ ‘‘ loyal,” and so on 
was questioned ; but that is all more or less past histor3^ 
We do not now hear much of the old cries that raged 
round our heads — or, if we hear something of them now 
and then, they are more or less faint echoes of decaying 
creeds which serve to remind us that the Congress has, in 
spite of them, grown and marched on ; and if I were asked 
how we stand at this moment, I should say that the Indian 
National Congress, hav^irig outlived the stage of active 
opposition, entered on the era of achievement when the 
Legislative Councils were expanded, and the Welh}" Com- 
mission W’as appointed, and now it has arrived at a period 
when more than ever it can justify its existence as the 
political conscience of the country. 

FAMINE OF 1899. 

For, just look about and examine the circumstances 
under which we meet here. Since you last met under the 
presidency of that good man and true — Mr. Komesh 
Chunder Dutt — the country has passed through a calamity 
the severest of its kind. No less an authority than the 
noble statesman who is now at the head of our Government 
has spoken of it as a famine, which, within the range of 
its incidence, has been the severest that India has ever 
known”. {C%eers.) The country has sufiered from two 
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famines which have followed in swifter succession than any 
two previous ones and, great as has been the misery, acute 
as ha,s been the suffering they have entailed upon the 
people, they have at the same time served as object-lessons 
by bringing responsible statesmanship nearer than ever 
to a consciousness of the gravity and urgency of the great 
problem, which the Indian National Congress has been 
pressing on the attention of our Rulers from the very day 
of its birth, sixteen years ago, in Bombay. That 
problem could not be expressed in more definite and 
appropriate language than was used when the Second 
Session of the Indian National Congress, which met at 
Calcutta at the end of the year 1886 under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji— that Nestor of Indian 
politicians passed its second resolution in these terms 

_ That this Congress regards with the deepest sympathv and 
news with ^ave apprehension, the increasing poverty of’ vast 
numbers of the popidation of India. puveicy oi vast 

At every subsequent Session of the Congress stress 
was laid upon the grave character of the problem, resolu- 
tions were passed and speeches made, pointing out the 
seriousness of the situation cau.sed by the increasin.. 
poverty of the masses in India. But it takes long for 
the rrforming spirit to move, and great movements, p]ed<.e 
to principles which are opposed to current ideas, have 
sometimes to wait till Providence itself has to take their side 
In their case history repeats itself in a manner in which 
It perhaps rarely repeats itself in other cases. You all 

remember the history of the Free Trade agitation in En.- 

on the subject, the late 
Mr. Bright said that the Free Traders had to carry on 
their agitation under tremendous difficulties, and it^was 
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only when famine stalked fcbrougboixfc the land and Pro- 
vidence came to their help that the responsible statesmen 
of the country became converts to the Free Trade Gospel? 
and Mr. Cobden won his cause. We find ourselves in a 
somewhat similar situation now in this countr5^ The last 
two famines have in a way brought Providence to our help; 
it has taken up the cry of the Congress, and it seems as 
though you heard from everywhere — The Congress is 
coming to be right after till.” For^ w'hen the Viceroy had 
to say in his last Statement on Famine ” of a province 
like Guzerat, generally considered rich, that “ the weakness 
and incapacity for resistance of the people took the Local 
Government by surprise”, we may fairly say that the posi- 
tion taken up by the Congress from the beginning about 
the increasing poverty of vast numbers of the population 
of India ” is being practically recognised by those who 
hold the destinies of this country in their hands. 

STATE FAMINE POLICY. 

I do not wish by any means to affirm that the 
Government had ignored the problem altogether in the 
past, or that it had been altogether unmindful of its 
gravity. Nor is it my intention to assert that it had 
hitherto done nothing to cope with it. If I said that, 

I should be doing injustice to the memory of those British 
Statesmen who have repeatedly called attention to it, and 
have in their own way devised or suggested remedies. 
One has only to read the writings and speeches of 
Mr. Dababhai Naoroji to find out that in calling attention 
to the poverty question in India during the last twenty 
vears, if not more, he has taken his stand, among other 
things, on the authority of several British Indian officials 
and administrators. But: my point is this, that the 
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Government has not approached its solution in a broad, 
comprehensive, masterly spirit, worthy of British states- 
manship and worthy of so great an Empire as that of 
Her Majesty^s in India. The policy it has pai’sned in 
dealing with the problem and attempting its solution has 
been a policy of wh.at Lord Eosebery would call patches.” 
And we need not be surprised at that, however much we 
may deplore it. There is indeed ranch in the British 
character which justly calls for admiration and apprecia- 
tion. Its genius is practical ; its devotion to duty, its 
sympathy for suffering, and its practical benevolence, as 
the last famine administra-tion has shown, are unflinching 
and unswerving — and it has “ the old strength to domi- 
nate circumstance.s.” This is its strength, but, as often 
happens, what is our sbr.ength becomes at times our we3.k- 
ness. A people whose genius is practical, and whOvSe 
saving quality is the capacity to be roused in the face of 
an intolerable evil, is apt to let things slide until they 
cause suffering, which might have been by wise foresight 
and judicious management prevented. And this is what 
has often happened both in England and in India. What 
Lord Rosebery complained of nearly a year ago in the 
case of administration in England holds good in the case 
of administration in India also- 

“ I humbly think ” said his Lordship, “ that in this eountrv "— 
meaning England— “ we live a great deal too much from hand to 
mouth. . . . We are a people of enormous waste. We waste 
simply by nofpursuing scientific methods.” 

, One has only to look back to see how true this is when 
applied to the policy that has been pursued in dealing 
with the agrarian problem in particular in India. So long 
ago as January, 1883, so sober and thoughtful a journal 
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All accounts, independent and ofificial, show that the^ ultiniate 
difficulty of India, the eeonoinie situation of the cultivator, is 
coming to the front in a most disheartening way, and is exciting 
among the most experienced officials a sensation of positive alarm. 

And then it went on to soy what illustrates the point 
I am now making that the Government in India me faced 
“ by a compulsion to pass small measures when they 
know that only large measuies could succeed and doubt 
their right to sanction them.” To take one of several 
instances, for years before 1875 the indebtedness of the 
Deccan ryot had been a theme of loud complaint in the 
Public Press and elsewhere, but it was only when the 
in sheer desperation took the law into his own hands, and 
cut off the noses of his Marwari money-lenders, that the 
Government of Pom bay woke up to the situation, and 
appointed a Commission to inquire into it. When the* 
Commission, among other things, reported about tho rigi- 
dity of the land-revenue system, the Government left that 
larger question aside, and went to tackle the money-lender,, 
THE RIGIDITY OF THE LAND REVENUJE SYSTEM. 

We had the Deccan Agriculturists Eelief Act passed, 
to put restrictions on the money-lender. That was equity 
to some extent, but it was what Sir Raymond West called 
in his comments on the working of the Act some years 
afterwards lop-sided equity,” for as he put it : — 

The ryot must pay the tax-gatherer, but as to other creditors 
the law protects him from the obligation of meeting his liabilities.. 

But the Government stood by its guns so far as its. 
own land-revenue system was concerned. It defended 
that system, and we find a year after the Act I speak of 
came into force, Dr. Pollen, now retired, who was appoint- 
ed to administer the provisions of the Act, reporting, as^ 
follows ’ 



No steps that I am aware of have yet been taken that the 
revenue demand should be so timed and adjusted as not to drive the 
ryot to the so wear, even temporarily, in order to meet it. 

I do not wish to dogmatise on the effects of this 
Act, for [ know there are officials who hold — and their 
testimony is entitled to weighty and respectful considera- 
tion — that it has brought some comfort to the ryot. But 
as a British Bevenue Official of the Bombay Presidency put 
ic in recording his experiences of the Act, by it “debtors 
are comforted, creditors are tormented.” But the mischief 
of the rigidity of the land-revenue system was left un- 
touched. That is an instance of passing what the Specta- 
tor of London called in 1883 “small measures.” And 
this small measure has not saved the Deccan ryot from 
falling an easy prey to famine visitations. Mr. Justice 
Eanade, who was in favour of the Act, and I had a great 
deal to do in administering its provisions before he 
was raised to the Bench, was cautious enough to say in 
his Beport in 1881 : — 

Of course, a famine visitation would expose the people'.s 
solvency to a test. 

Since then two famines have put it to the test — and 
we know with what resulcs. Another illustration of 
this policy is afforded by the complaint of the Hon^bie 
Mr. Nicholson that though during the last thirty years 
there have been connected with agriculture numerous 
Conferences, Committees, Reports, and Resolutions, yet 
nothing has been done. Ten years ago an Agricultural 
Committee appointed by the Government of Madras 
suggested the establishment of agricultural schools and 
farms in half-a-dozen stations to start with. The 
Government of India took the question out of the hands of 
the Local Government, and did not arrive at any final deci- 
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sion for some years. In tb.e case, of the Poorun<lhur 
Bank Scheme, the Secretary of State took the matter 
out of the bands of the Government of India and the 
Bombay Government, and refused to allow the experi- 
ment to be tried on a small scale. This illustrates one 
of the obstacles to the carrying out of agricultural 
reform. The Local Governments have to obtain the 
approval of the Government of India to their schemes, 
and they have to wait until the latter authority has had 
time to consider them and hit upon a scheme which will 
be suitable to all parts of the Indian Continent, As has 
been well remarked, Indian official life is short, but 
Indian discussions are long,” and officers who have 
expended much thought in elaborating schem.es of reform 
have seldom a chance of seeing their labours turned to 
practical account. When they retire from the Service 
their places are taken by others, who have not the same" 
knowledge or interest in the subject. For instance, Mr. 
Nicholson has devoted his attention to the question of 
agricultural banks ; but it is only now when he has but a 
few years of official life left in India, that he is appointed 
a Member of a Committee on the subject. More instances 
of this policy could be cited — a policy which has hesitated 
to deal with the agrarian problem in a thorough-going, 
broad, and statesmanlike spirit. What occurs to one on 
this subject is the question : Cannot each Presidency be i 
allowed to work out its salvation in the matter of 
agricultural reform in the way it thinks best ? Surely one 
would suppose that a Presidency has large enough area ' 
for this purpose, and it is only by instituting a large 
number of experiments that the true method can be found. 
If this were done, there would be healthy rivalry betw^n! 
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Ihe tact IS, ifc has been more or kvss a policy of drift ; 
it has left an evil to grow till it became acute, and then 
it has tried to grapple with it on the surface, find that too 
by fits and starts. India, we are told, is and ought to be 
above party politics, and we admit that there is no sounder 
maxim. for administrative guidance. 

But if we have been above party politics, we have not 
escaped being the victims of petty politics. The problem 
is great, but the nieasures hitherto adopted for its solu- 
tion have been small. 

“India House Traditions,” wrote the late Sir James FitzJames 
Stephen in his Essays on Ecclesiastical Biography published in 
1849 “tell that when a young aspirant for distinction there 
requested one of the Chairs to inform him what was the proper 
style of writing political dispatches, the Chair made answer- 
‘ The style toe perfer is the humdrum: ” 

And it is the humdrum style that has been adopted, 
generally speaking, in dealing with what now has become 
a very serious problem-^the poverty of the people. It is 
no use crying, how^r, over spilt milk. Both the 
Oovernmenb and the peop.fe have to co-operate in right 
earnest and to look ahead. The question now is- “ 
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promises to be all tiiat a Viceroy of India ought to be. 
; {0hee7's.) That he has won the hearts of the people and 

that the people trust in him goes without saying, and the 
enthusiastic receptions he met with during his recent tour 
bear unmistakable testimony to his grooving popularity. 
Lord Curzon has won the hearts of the people, because 
since he came amongst us as our Viceroy he has been more 
than a mere abstraction— he has been a flesh-and -blood 
^ Viceroy, who, whether he issues resolutions, or ma.kes 
. speeches on State matters, seems to the people that he 
addresses them and desires to take them into his confid- 
ence, and make his presence, his personality, and his energy 
felt throughout the land. {Hear^ hear.) His Excellency 
made a Statement on famine early in October last, 
and the assurance he then gave after describing the woeful 
state to which the country had been reduced by the 
calamity, is assuting. He said that the Government 
would “not sit idle until the next famine comes, and 
then bewail the mysteries of Providence.’' It is not the 
Viceroy’s syn&pathy alone 'that hai^ been aroused by the 
famine that w^bi**^ve passed through. As has been remarked 
in many a quarter, one bright spot in the dark scene of 
the last famine is that it has served to draw closer the 
British officials and the people. Every word of what 
Lord Ourzon said in his Statement on famine in cordial 
acknowledgment of “ the administrative knowledge, the 
unflagging energy, and the devotion of the British 
officers” is endorsed throughout the country. Thesis 
officers have worked silently amidst heart-rending scenes, 
and have now experienced more than ever that such 
suffering as the people have had to endure has been the 
acutest of its kind. Moreover, the great heart of the 
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British Nation has been moved by the calamity, and its 
benevolence as also the benevolence of America and some 
other countries has realised our position and come to our 
aid. But one is forcibly reminded here of the great 
dictum of the late Mr. Bright that it is not bemmlewe but 
justice alone which can cope with gigantic evils; and 
may we not reasonably hope that sympathy so aroused will 

on its attention by the 
spirit worthy of Irnperial 


not fade before the problem forced 
last famine is solved in a 
Statesmanship ? 

CERTAIN ALLEGED CAUSES OP FAMINE, 

There are two or three notions of which we have to 
get rid before the problem of agrarian indebtedness and 
poverty in India is approached. That famines occur 
because the monsoon fails no one denies. In a sense they 
are inevitable in India; but no more inevitable, for 
insta.nce, than in Ireland or Egypt. If the latter country 
was able to tide over this year of the lowest Nile 
in the century without a famine, why should *r,ot 
India be able to do the same when the rainfall fails ? 
No famine policy is worth the name which does not discard 
the pusillanimous doctrine that famines are inevitable 
and that, therefore, not much ca.n be done. The question 
which has been forcing itself on the attention of all 
serious thinkers and responsible Administrators is not— 
Why do famines occur? but-Why do they occur in in 
creasing severity, and why is the staying power of the peo 
pie growing down ? I do not think that any body serious- 
ly believes in the population theory which is so often 
propounded in certain quarters as an answer to the ques- 
tion. There are a score oi countries where population has 
been inoreaeing much faster than in India, and ..e 
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have not been struck down by the phenomenal poverty 
which is staring us in the face in this country. Sir Rob- 
ert Giffen, speaking recently before the Manchester Statis- 
tical Society on the achievements of the 19fch century 
which is now closing, pointed out the prodigious rate at 
which the community of European nations had grown 
and was growing. The other notion is that we are a nation, 
of spendtht'iffcs, and that our ryots in particiilar fall easy 
victims to bad times because they do not save. There are 
eminent authmities, official and non-official, who have, from 
their experience of the people in general and the ryots in 
particular, challenged the corxeetness of that view. The 
average English labourer is not known to be more provid- 
ent than the Indian ryot, who has, further, this, natural 
advantage in his favour that he requires less food, fewer 
necessaries of life by way of clothing. If he spends on 
marriages more than he ought to, the benefit of such mild 
extravagance goes to other ryots of his class and goes not 
without return. What is spent on marriages is mostly in 
the shape of ornaments — and ornaments serve as a resource 
to fall back upon in times of distress. This was pointed 
out in the case of the ryots of the Deccan by the Deccan 
R3mts Commission, and I see that the Hon’ble Mr. B. K. 
Bose, who is known to measure his words carefully, says 
the same on the authority of those who ought to know in 
the case of the agricultural classes of the Central Provinces. 
If further proof were wanted of the extravagance of the 
accusation brought against the ryot, we have it afforded by 
an observation made by His Excellency the Viceroy from 
his place in the Viceregal Legislative Council some months 
ago. His Excellency computed the gross annual agricul- 
tural produce of the Indian Empire to be worth 400 crores 
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of rupees, which give Es. 20 per head as the gross annua! 
income of the agricultural classes. Out of this, nearly 
Ks. 1-8 go in payment of the Government assessment on 
land, and of the balance Es. 1-8 in payment of indirect 
taxation. We may safely challenge those v/ho talk of the 
ryot’s extravag.ance to point out another peasant in the 
world who can maintain himself on Es. 17 per annum. 

And j-et he is expected to marke a saving out of 
it ! Whatever else our ryots may be, they are not a nation 
of spendthrifts. The national ideal is one of .‘'seeticism, 
not athleticism, and our people live very much up to it! 

That in itself would be an answer to the charge of extrava- 
gance. But even assuming that the ryot does spend some- 
thing on marriages, it cannot be very much after all, and 
surely life must be made not only tolerable but a little 
pleasant even to the Indian cultivator. If, in his case, we 
cannot, as the late Mr. Gladstone desired in the case of the 
British workman, level up his status so as to en-able him to 
have a piano in his cottage, we need not at least grudge 
him some expense on marriage and other festive occasions 
which add charm to. life, 

MONEY LENDEKS AND LAW COURTS 
The problem is, no doubt, complicated, but much de- 
pends on the view which a ruler takes of the possibilities 
and imitations of the power of Government to benefit the 
.people. It IS just possible to exaggerate the one or the 
other. Those who hold exaggerated notions of the po<»si 
bilities regarding them as equivalent to those of Divine 
Providence are doomed to discomfiture; but this at any 
rate, must be said for them that they » will „ofc bind tbJv 
soul with cky.” Those, on the other hand, who exaggerate 
the limitation of human Governments are those to thorn 
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hope never comes, and who can only plunge a race or a 
nation deeper into the depths of misery and despondency 
than they found it. It is encouraging to find that our 
present Viceroy has no superstitious belief i.n the virtues 
of official action. At the same time he is not a fatalist in 
the matter of Administration. No one pretends — and if 
any one does, there are very few of the class — that agra- 
rian indebtedness is due solely to any particular cause. 
What is complained of is that the Government has but 
touched the fringe of the subject hitherto in dealing with 
the question of its solution. For instance, take the ques- 
tion of the share which the money-lender on the one hand 
and our law courts on the other are said to have had in 
deepening the ryot’s poverty. The money-lender is not a 
creature entirely of the British Government, but as years 
ago Sir Erskine Perry, once Chief Justice of Bombay, 
pointed out, whereas before the advent of the British in 
India the money-lender was either some Bunia or Brah- 
min of the village, whose interests and fortunes were 
identified with those of the ryots to whom he lent ; after 
that the Marwari adventurer took his place. The ryot did? 
and does, require protection from the grasping money- 
lender, but it is admitted on ail hands that he cannot do 
without the money-lender altogether. Now, we may fairly 
ask this question — Have the attempts hitherto made to 
save the ryot from the money-lender’s clutches proved the 
ryot’s salvation ? Take the case of the law to which I have 
above referred — the Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief Act 
passed in 1879. Its main object has been to save the 
Deccan ryots from the exactions of money-lenders and to 
prevent in that way lands from passing from the former 
to the latter. There is a suggestion now that the Act 
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which applies to some of the districts of the Bombay 
Presidency should be extended to all. But those of us 
who have had to do with the course of litigation under the 
Act have reason to fear that the relief which is given by 
the act to the ryot is more apparent than real. The ryot is 
allowed to sue his money-lender without any charge for 
court fee for his litigation. The Court scrutinises his dealings 
With his creditors with a great deal of jealousy, and helps 
him to get his land freed from exorbitant demands. That 
-IS so far for the good of the ryot, but does the good go to 
him ? What professional men like myself, having to deal 
wiuh eases under the Act, often find is that the ryot is 
only the man who figures on the scene ; but behind him 
IS some one fighting his battle, spending the money for 
urn carijing on the litigation, and getting probably all 
the benefit of the Act intended to save the ryot. The 
Act in fact substitutes one creditor for another • but all 
the same the ryot is not saved. This is a point which 
has struck nearly all those who have any experience of 
litigation connected with the Act, It is my impression- 
and the impression of several of my brother pleaders- 
gathered in the course of professional business. It is said 
that the tendency of the ryot to have “frequent intercourse 
le aw courts - I borrow the words used by His Ex- 
^lency the Viceroy in his reply to the address of the 
ajana Sabha of Madras the other day— has contributed 
to his impoverishment. The Hon’ble Mr. Toynbee drew the 

A phase of the problem 

during he discussion on the last Budget in the Viceroy’s 

infri crve i“«rease which is tak- 

JoL fts Government revenue from 

court-fees and the enormity of the law charges. He said • 
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“The character of our courts is a cause of our poverty/" 
Undoubtedly it is a striking fact that large and highly 
paid judicial establishments are kept up to deal 
with litigation, the bulk of which— e., over 60 
per cent, as an examiiiation of the statistics shows, 
concerns property or transactions worth less than 
Rs. 50. But this character of our litigation is not so 
much a cause as an indication of the poverty of the 
country, showing how small the transactions of the com- 
munity are. It is proposed to pass a law for the niofussil 
on the lines of the Arbitration Act which applies to Presi- 
dency towns. That is a good move in the right airection 
and may help the ryot to some extent, but will not save 
him from his load of indebtedness. 

LAND ALIENATION BILL. 

That brings me to the principle of a law which has 
recently been passed for the Punjab, and the application of 
which to other parts of the country is said to be under the 
consideration of the Government. The object of this law 
is to restrict the ryot’s power of alienation. It is not 
possible to foresee the consequences of it, and we know that 
it encountered strenuous opposition in its passage through 
the Viceregal Legislative Council. Both the mover of the 
Punjab Land Alienation Bill and His Excellency the 
Viceroy have claimed for it no more than that it is a bold 
experiment based on the principle that “he who never risks 
anything never wins anything”. But assuming that the 
experiment will succeed, it will only serve to tie the ryot to 
the land — a very good object to gain so far ; but to tie the 
ryot to the land is one thing, and to enable him to live and 
flourish on it is another. Such measures may be good and 
useful as far as they go as pcolUafives. But after all is 



«u « way or paruatives for the ryot’s relief, his povertv 
will remain and the evil of agrarian indebtedness may still 
sfeM'e us rn the face like the goblin in the German legend, 
who, as soon as the peasant had burnt his house down to 
get rrd of him, reappeared amidst the saved furniture, and 

lustily shouted out-<‘Zo!/ am Acre!” {Laughteu).. ” 

LAND REVENUE SETTLEMENT, 
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of direct famine relief to that extent. At present where 
Government levy high assessments in good years, they have 
to refund the sums so levied by opening relief works when 
famine visits the land. The rigidity of the land revenue 
system, its uncertainties and vagaries, are questions which 
must be tackled side by aide with the other phases of the 
problem, ami then some step will have been taken in the 
attempt to help the ryot in coping with famine or distress. 
The ryot may be right, or the ryot may be wrong, bu 
the fact is there, attested now and then by Survey Settle- 
ment Officers that the periodic revision of settlements has 
a nervous effect on the ryot. As an instance, I will take 
that of the Kallian Taluka in the Bombay Presidency, 
as to which we gather from its last Settlement Bepcrt 
that at the last revision survey it was found that garden 
cultivation had considerably decreased. 

In superior soils, and where sufficient moisture is retained for 
second crops, they are grown to some extent, but not as much as 
might be. 

That is the tale told, and in accounting for it, one 
Survey Officer concerned in the revision settlement ascribed 
it to the laziness and lethargy of the cultivators.’' but 
another Officer “ to the advent. of the revision survey for 
fear that the existence of the second crops would lead to a 
higher estimate being made of the capabilities of their 
lands.” The ryot was not lazy and lethargic formerly 
when garden cultivation flourished ; its subsequent decrease 
can only be due to the cause suggested by the Survey 
Officer — the fear of the ryot that improvement means 
more assessment. That is the crux of the problem. The 
situation would be comical, were it not serious. When 
the Deccan Ryots Commission was appointed to devise 
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measures for the relief of indebtedness, hvo of i 
condemned tiie Bombay Land Revenue system- 
were ofteers belonging to Northern India, and 
mdependent so far as the Bombay Preside, 
Mr Rogers, who, on the other hand, was , 
iwhan, has been defending the Bombay s, 
condemning the Madras system and he seel t' 
the Central Provinces system is all right. T.ba 
moral, and shows that even independent official 
not unammoua on this much-vexed, question, 
sa 'sfied for the present, however, with the assure 

by Lord Curzon that the subject is under his , 
tion, 

A SYMPATHETIC AGRICULTURAL POLICY. 
All that we plead for is a more systematic, s 
tic agricultural policy than has been pursued 
ment have gone to the relief of the Bengal ryot 
the relations between him and his zemindar. Gm 
are going to give relief to the ryot in Ratnagiri a, 

bas done, and subject to a thorough impartial i„q 
own relations towards its own tenants? Then a 
improvement of agriculture. It was stated by the 
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of Darbhanga that the Secretary of State had sa. 
the appointment of a Director to become the chi 
^eat Government organization for affording assis, 
the agricultural industry i„ this country 1 
welcome as a hopeful assurance. That was the d 

Lord Mayos wise and judicious administration t 

tnowii to all that Mr. Hume in Lord Mayot t^^ 
appointed to organise an A 
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improvement of agriculture. But one Viceroy succeeds 
another — and we drift. At one time the cry is taken up 
that the ryot^s ways of cultivation .require to be reformed. 
We hear it for a time, and then it is replaced by another 
cry that the ryot knows all about it and stands in no need 
of help. iSTow, the Indian ryot is neither a. sinner nor 
saint in his business — he is neither stupid nor perfect. It 
is no use teaching him to give up his methods of cultiva- 
tion wholesale. He is wiser than his teachers there. 
But at the same time the State may gently take him in 
hand, and help him to improve his industry by scientific 
methods where that can be done. And it can be done, 
provided the policy is pursued systematically and steadily. 
Let us hope that this new esperiment which is to be 
made by the appointment of a Director of Agriculture 
for affording assistaiice to the agricultural industry of the 
country will be marked by a consistency of policy. We 
want not only a Director of Agriculture, but a Central 
Department of Agriculture and Industries. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

That brings me to the subject of industrial develop- 
ment — a subject on which I am rather afraid to speak 
with the warning before me of Lord Curzon given the 
other day at Madras that this subject of technical educa- 
tion or industrial development has “an extraordinary 
fascination for tlie tongue in India.” I know that there 
are people who talk about it without knowing the real 
aspects of India’s Industrial situation — but after all the 
talkers many not be altogether a useless class. (Cheers.) 
In every country I be talkers precede the actors at every 
stage of its progil I And, as the late Mr. Bright once 
put it : M ■ 
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I have observed that all great questions in this country 
require thirty hours of talk many times repeated before they are 
settled. There is much shower and much sunshine between the 
sowing of the seed and the reaping of the harvest, but the harvest 
is reaped generally after all. 

And in India, where there is such a tendency to let things 
drift, there is no fear that talk may do no good — for that 
is one way of keeping the problem before us. The first 
Famine Commission vieclared that “the multi plication of 
industries was the only complete remedy for famine.’^ 
That was twenty years ago. But since that report was 
made, very little has been done to advance the suggestioa 
into the region of practice. On the contrary, some things 
have been done, unconsciously perhaps, which have had 
the effect of reducing the number of our industries, is it 
any wonder that, under the circumstances, with millions 
of people coming on the land, millions of them should go 
out of it, and that Sir James Lyall and his colleagues on 
the second Famine Commission should find that numbers 
of the peasantry have been, and are being, reduced to 
landless day-labourers ? These are the people whom a 
famine first touches, and who fiock to relief-works the 
moment they are opened, and as they go on increasing in 
numbers, famine relief must soon outrun the resources of 
Government. The present relief policy is doomed to 
early extinction, and already during the famine it has 
been stretched to breaking point. We are assured )\ere 
again by Lord Curzon that as to this question of industrial 
development “ Government is bestowing its serious atten- 
tion upon the matter.’^ His Excellency has, however, 
suggested the difficulty which stands in the way. Replying 
to the Mahajana Sabha of Madras on this point, His 
Excellency asked : 
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Are you c^uite certain that those agencies and institutions 
which exercise so powerful a control upon the mind of the Indian 
youth are using their influence as they might do to encourage the 
particular form of education, which in theory they applaud ? 

Kow I do not wish for one moment to minimise 
this difficulty. That we have our part to do in 
this matter — to do our best to turn the mind 
of our youth to industrial channels rather than the 
seeking of merely literary education, and the courting of 
Government employment — is what 1 will freely admit. 
But what has liappened in India by way of a tendency 
to seek literary education, and go in for Government 
employment, is what happened at one time in some- 
countries in Europe, and what will happen in any country 
at first where schools are established and the improved 
machinery of official administration creates a large number 
of offices. Montalambert many years ago pointed that out 
in writing about some countries in Europe. The 
tendency will move in anoblier direction — slowly, hut 
steadily — if the initiative comes from the State as it has- 
come in many other civilized countries. It is true that 
on the principle that while one man can lead a horse to 
drink water, even twenty cannot make it drink, Govern- 
ment may open schools for technical instruction, but they 
cannot get Indian youth to enter them if the youth will 
not enter, and that Government cannot create the spirit of 
enterprise where there is no desire for enterprise. But 
after all the mind of the Indian youth is not so hopelessly 
conservative and blindly stubborn. There are already 
signs that our educated men are not merely talking in 
the matter. As a Madras newspaper pointed out the 
other day in advk*ting to Lord Curzon’s advice to the 
students at Cochin, there is a stream of tendency in the 
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question of practical politics — and Protection is a creed 
that is obsolete and British statesmen will have none of it. 
And what Lord Salisbury said some twelve years ago is 
true. His Lordship said : — “.My belief is that Protection 
means nothing else but Civil War.'^ But if the British 
manufacturer does not get Protection, he gets from the 
State something very much better in its stead — “ the open 
door ” or “ foreign markets.’^ Now let that open-door policy 
be for the whole Empire, and let not Indian subjects going 
to Natal or Cape Colony be treated as if India had no part 
or lot in the Empire. (Cheers) Nor should they be subjected 
to such restrictive rules as have been recently passed as 
regards the Eoorkee College in India and Cooper’s Hill 
in England. Let us have, secondly, an open door ” in 
our own country for our country’s industry. The excise 
duty levied on the Bombay mill industry clearly shows 
that under the present policy no Indian industry will be 
allowed to outgrow European competition. 

ECONOMY IN ADMINISTRATION. 

But the solution of this problem which calls for 
I’emeclies against famines will not complete unless they are 
made possible by a policy of v/ise and judicious economy 
in administration. Governments any more than in- 
dividuals cannot both eat the cake and have it. The 
larger the proportion of revenue spent on the administra- 
tion, the less of it there is to provide for the administered. 
It is encouraging, to find that Lord Curzon has applied 
himself to this question also. Some years ago, no less an 
authority on Indian finance than Sir Auckland Colvin 
said in an article contributed to the columns of the Nine- 
teenth Century — an article which created considerable 
interest at the time it appeared — ^that “ there can be no 
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m inaian Dnanee so long as Indian revenues 
are depleted by the claims of frontier extension.” Soon 
alter his assumption of the office of Yiceroy Lord Om /on 
addressed _ himself to this question, and his examination 
of the subject in relation to the financial condition of the 
country has resulted in what may be regarded as a wise 
compromise, the new policy being to irritate the snscen 
tibilities of the frontier tribes as little as possible and to 
concihate their good-will. It is true the policy of sub- 
sidising these tribes may be carried too far, and these an- 
nually-recurring subsidies may in course of time mount up 

to the cost of a war. Besides, good-will obtained by subsidies 
will have to be kept up by subsidies-and these 
may become a perpetual drain on the country The 
success of the.new policy will have to depend 
mainly on the careful choice of the officers ap- 
pointed to deal with and keep in hand the wild tribes 

not measures. These rude, unsophisticated men adore 
a man that is true and brave, and discreet, and person a! 

outburst of fanaticism more than anything else. But it 
not on frontier extensions alone that money has been 
wasted. I am prepared to make every allowance for ex 
penditure to ^row in thesp i 

and inorpflQP/! osf f f advancing civilisation 

a^y case bo all Responsibilities. But it should not in 
any case bo allowed to outgrow the capacity of the coun- 
try, and when it does, it makes a costly administration 
synonymous with a ruinous administrat on. Comp a ^ 

uWity are postponed or declined, works of considLblv 
less urgency are undertaken, and hasten.^ ^ 
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reference to the state of the treasury. An Anglo-Indian 
friend cited to me the other day what may appear a 
ts'ifling instance, but what seems to me to be an apposite 
illustration of what [ am submitting. He had always 
wonctered, lie said, how G<n^ernment could sanction the 
erection of a costly building for a Military Mess in the 
Marine Lines on the Queen’s Road in Bombay. While 
everv pie the Government could spa.re was, it was said,, 
wanted hn* plague and famine, here was a building rising 
in imposing greatness, and it stands there as one more 
proof of how econoni}’' is xnore preached than praetised. 
There is the other thing — the importation of medical men 
from England for the purposes of plague. These may 
appenr small matters, but these straws best show how the 
wind blows. Apart from these individual instances there 
is a general tendency for the cost of the administration 
of the country to increase and it is a danger to be guarded 
against. If the country progressed in a corresponding 
measure, it will nob much matter, but the country does 
not. The Welby Oommission say that the cost of Civil 
Government increased daring the period of 1883-84 to 
1895-96 at a rate more than double that of the popula- 
tion during the same period, notwithstanding the re- 
imposition of the taxation remitted in previous years, and 
the addition of further new taxation at a rate only slightly 
in excess of the growth of the population. This means, to ray 
mind, that while the prosperity of the nation has been prac- 
tically at a standstill, the expenditure has grown by leaps 
and bounds. But it is somewhat encouraging to find that 
the Secretary of State for India has resolved and arranged 
to relieve India by .£257,000 yearly, beginning on the 
1st of April next. Lord Curzon, we all feel, has begun 
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the Municipal Corporation of .Bombay ought to dispel all 
doubt on the point. And we have now arrived at the 
stage where the Congress has it in its power to make its 
usefulness felt by carrying on its work on its old -accus- 
tomed constitutional lines, by helping the Government 
with facts, with information, with practical suggestions, 
which will strengthen its hands, and enable it to pursue 
&. policy of large and liberal measures and give up the 
tendency to drift in administration. 

DUTIES OF CONGRESSMEN. 

This is the duty before us. It is that to winch we 
have committed ourselves, and for the performance of 
which in the spirit of loyal adherence to the Throne of Her 
Majesty we have here assembled. We know that the 
work before the Government — the task to which our 
Yiceroy has devoted himself — is arduous and beset with 
difficulties, and that years must pass before the cause 
of reform wins. It is not for one man or even any 
body of men to say that he or they can finish the 
work and see his . or their endeavours crowned with 
success. A learned divine has said, and said rightly : 
“ One alone among the sons of men was able to say — It 
is finished , But that British statesmanship has awakened 
to the gravity of the situation which envelops the Indian 
■problem is one of the most hopeful signs that the country 
has a better future before it, and the last famine — the dis- 
astrous suffering that it has brought to the people, the 
terrible strain it has put upon the officials and the marks 
it has left of misery and death — will not be altogether a 
•calamity, if it keeps alive the conscience it has so signally 
served to awaken. All this should hearten us for the 
future. It should encourage us to devote ourselves to our 
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eclipse-like, cast their dismal shadow over the land. The 
hand of death seems to have been specially busy during the 
interval, reaping a harvest which has filled us with the 
greatest grief. ]^o sooner had the new century dawned on 
the liorizori than the Reaper claimed as his own, one of the 
greatest and noblest sons of India, the like of whom she 
may not see for< many a year to come. Suddenly and 
without warning, Mr. M. G. Ranade breathed his last on 
17th January. The country was at once plunged into the 
deepest sorrow at this national calamity. Mr. Ranade, — 
the erudite judge, the profound scholar, the keen student 
of Indian economies, the philosopher east in the Hellenic 
mould, reminding us of Soeratic intellect and Socratic 
simplicity, the pure patriot, of glowing zeal, and above all, 
the spotless citizen of boundless faith and hope, is no more. 
Whether, as the poet says, he has gone to swell the fulness 
of the €iternal psalm, or rise slowly to a higher birth or, as 
George Elliott pathetically sings, to join the Choir 
Invisible of the Immortal Dead who live again, his voice 
shall always remain with us, reminding us, and the gene- 
rations to come after us, of the great unselfish career in 
the cause of his country, stimulating us by his example to 
follow in his wake, and urging to leave our footprints, 
however slight, on the sands of time. Like Mr. Glndstone, 
he showed, as Mr, Morley informed his audience at Man- 
chester eight weeks ago, the great things which a great 
man may make of life. Like our veteran living patriot, 
who still labours for his country's good six thousand miles 
away, perseveringly and patiently, Mr. Ranade also made 
the public good the ruling motive of his life from the 
beginning of his public career to its end. May India 
cherish his memory forever and ever. 
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moral and material welfare, her sincere Royal wish for 
equal and impartial justice, and her spirit of religious 
toleration are now matters of history. They have proved 
the strongest links in the chain which binds them to the 
beneficent British rule. And it may be said with truth 
in her case that in their contentment and security and 
in their gratitude for her government she had, in the 
words of her own memorable Proclamation, twice re- 
affirmed, her ‘‘best reward.” The Queen — Empress is no 
more, but in words of the late Poet-Lau reate, it may be 
observed that if she has now laid aside her terrestrial 
crown, she now wears another and truer one than any 
wreath that hunuinity can w^'ave for her. In every part 
of the country memorials are being raised which are 
destined, like those ancient monoliths of the great Ashoka 
of happy memory, to perpetuate her name so long as the 
sun and moon endure. But more thfin monuments of 
marble and bronze, it may be unhesitatingly observed that 
the name of Victoria the Good will live for ages to come 
in the hearts and affections of the Indian people. 

THE LATE MR. MCKINLEY. 

The death of another exalted personage, by the hand 
of a dasbaidly assassin is also greatly to be lamented. 
Though not directly connected with India, the Indians 
have a genuine love and regard for the Americans, who 
are, after all, the kith and kin of the English beyond the 
Atlantic. We are specially grateful to them for their 
generous sympathy and support during the dark days of 
the two severe famines which closed the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It was an act of inter national sympathy which we 
Indians can never forget. The death of Mr. McKinley, 
late President of the United ©tates, is, therefore, greatly 
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We are great! 3' rejoicer! at the fact that there now sits for 
the first time on the venerable throne of King Alfred the 
Oreat, wJiose millenary \\as so enthusiasticall}’^ celebrated 
a few months since, a Sovereign who had visited this great 
Empire which is justly said to be the brightest jewel in 
the British Grown, and won the hearts of its princes and 
people by his unaffected simplicity, his incomparable grace, 
and his sterling sympathy. The circumstance is unique 
indeed in the annals of England and India alike which 
History will not fail to record in the fulness of time. 
Our only regret is that the gentle and popular Queen 
Alexandra did not accompany her royal Consort on that 
occasion. All the same the great esteem and regard in 
which she is held is no less than that in which Indians 
held her late illustrious mother. Exactly six months 
from this day the country will have the pleasure of 
laying at the foot of the throne of their Majesties, 
on the auspicious occasion of their Coronation, its sincere 
congratulations and further expressions of its attachment 
and devotion to their rule. It becomes, therefore, the duty 
of this Congress, now assembled in session, to take the 
necessary steps to be able to offer at the time its dutiful 
address of congratulation to their Gracious Majesties and 
wish them a happy and brill iarit reign. And let us fer- 
vently hope that reviving the immemorial usage of former 
•sovereigns of this ancient country, His Majesty may foe 
pleased to take occasion by the hand and confer on the peo- 
pie some mark of his Royal justice and beneficence, which 
shall not only evoke unbounded enthusiasm among them 
but hand down his august name with feelings of the great- 
est gratitude to their children’s children for many a gene- 
ration to come. 
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and resources of the Government. We have been officially 
iriformed that the total cost of relief on their account has* 
amounted to 25 crores of rupees, whereof 17| crores are 
direct expenditure. But great as this cost is, it is nothing 
in comparison with the loss of crores entailed on the pea- 
santiy in the afflicted parts by reason of deficient crops 
and almost total destruction of agricultural cattle. It is- 
to be greatly feared that the restoration of the live stock 
to the number whicli was estimated before the famine com- 
menced will take some years. Meanwhile this diminution 
of the ryot’s capital is certain to tell upon his industry 
and bare annual income. So that the sacrifice the State 
has undergone cannot be considered to be abnormally 
heavy relatively to the losses which the impoverished ryots 
have suffered. Already the Government has told us of || 

the returning prosperity to its finances. Unfortunately 
the same can in no wa}^ be predicated of the peasantry, 
who will be more closely chained to the wheel of toil for 
the next ten years at the least in order to be able to 
retrieve the utterly destitute position into which they have 
been plunged by the double calamity. It would, however, 
be illogical to jump to the conclusion that because State 
finances are supposed to prosper, therefore, the mass of the 
cultivators are prospering also. Nothing is more delusive 
or opposed to fact. 

STATE AND PRIVATE RELIEF. 

Again, it is of importance to remember that all over 
the world. State expenditure has to be derived from the 
annual produce of the land. In India especially nearly 
28 per cent, of the gross revenue is derived from the tillers 
of the soil, who form the bulk of the pop'ulation. It is 
not as if the State by its own diligence were able to ac- 
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philanthropy which may have prevailed in a given country 
at a given age. It would, hov;ever, he unfair to judge of 
the results of one period by applying to it a standard pre- 
valent ill another. 

India’s oratttude, patience. 

None will have the temerity to deny that the Govern- 
ment of India, in coping with the two receiit famines, has- 
achieved a success never before attained. The key to 
that success may he principalfy discovered in that lofty 
standard of duty and responsibility which it prescribed to- 
itself, no doubt, promptved by tiie humanitarian views- 
which the civilisation of the nineteenth century has almost 
crystallised all over the world. Secondly, it may be per- 
ceived in the solicitude of the authorities to profit by their 
previous experience. For this act of State humanity 
India acknowledges with unanimous voice its warmest 
gratitude. And, while it is a pleasure to record this 
memorable fact, it is equally a pleasure to refer to that 
private charity and beneficence which were visible during 
the dismal period. Despite bad trade and diminishing 
prosperity in our staple arts and manufactures, the foun- 
tain of that charity constantly flowed. State relief was 
most liberally supplemented by private, as the recent publi- 
cation of the Report of the Central Committee of the Famine 
Relief Fund informs us. But what greatly adds to the merit 
of this private charity is the magnificent fund raised by the 
Lord Mayor of London, by Lancashire, by other counties 
in England, by Australia and by the United States.. 
Indians are not insensible to these foreign donations in 
money and grain. They feel extremely grateful to 
England and England’s kith and kin beyond the seas for 
what they have done with regard to the alleviation of 
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the period up to May would have been less had more works 
been opened near the peoples ’ homes in the Kaira and the Paneh 
Mahal Districts, and had the provisions of the Famine Code in 
regard to the distribution of gra-tuitous relief in the^ villages been 
acted upon with due liberality. We are also of opinion that much 
of the cholera mortality would have been avoided had the provision 
in reserve of a scheme of village works enabled the authorities to 
split up the large Avork=s and return people to their homes, and had 
the organization on the works been more efficient.” 

Thus, it will be seen how the famine policy of the 
Bombay Government was comparatively a failure. That 
authority, which was taken to task from the very begin- 
ning by its critics, was too self-sufficient to modify its 
mistaken policy, which eventually resulted in such heavy 
and lamentable mortality. Nay more. An attempt was 
seriously made in the Press to contradict public opinion 
as if it were valueless or unfounded. The results of the 
. Commission’s investiga,tion have now demonstrated the 
fact that, after all, the public were in the right, and 
those responsible for the famine operations grievously in 
the wrong. That error has now been admitted by the 
Bombay Government, but it is indeed most extraordinary 
' that it should have pleaded it as a justification of the 
policy it pursued. In its defence it has laid the blame of 
that error at the door of the Government of India. Jt 
puts forth i]i its extenuation the circular of Mr. Holder- 
ness which prescribed economy. It did nothing but 
faithfully follow it, practising economy with a vengeance. 
This part of the defence has already been severely criti- 
cised, Commenting, on it, the Ad'cooate of India^ in its 
issue of the 22nd November, 1901, justly observed : 

Itisineoneeivable to our mind that the Executive should have 
been so overpowered by this perfectly legitimate act of the Govern- 
ment of India that it felt bound to shirk its obvious and plain duty at 
of emergency and to hold tight on the public purse-strings 
whilst the people were dying in thousands from sheer want. 
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In pliiin worths', tlie defence of the Bombny btovern- 
ment amounts to this — that it refused to do its 
obvious duty beenuse it had been warned 'by the Circular 
to be careful hew the money given to it was spent : — 

“ If doubt actually existed as to the meaning of the Circular;^ 

this could have been brushed away in 

,1 wiring to Simla for speeifie 
at this date that they feared to 
p recaution which 
criticism of the Bombay 


proceed s th e “ ^ r? vocate^ 
half an hour by the simple process of 
instructions. To openly declare at i; 
incur censure is an admission of neglect of a pr 
would have entirely obviated any such 
famine policy ” 

A HOLLOW DEFENCB. 

Again, tlie Times of India, which also throughout 
fairly criticised that policy on the basis of the authentic 
information carefully supplied by its own representative 
and other correspondents, is constrained to observe in 
reference to this extraordinary self-incriminating defence 
that : — 

‘‘ It is more in the nature of a statement of the difficulties 
which the Bombay Government had to encounter in meeting the 

last famine, than a vindication of what they actually did It 

is not easy to distinguish between the excuses of the Bombay 
Government and the accusations brought against them by critics 

of their famine policy They admit that their arrangements 

were' not sufficient to meet adequately the emergency which 
arose.” 

And what was the reason ? The Government of 
Bombay pleads the following: — 

“ The reenrrenee within two years, of a more extensive famine 
than those of 1876-77, and 1896-97 w^as not considered to be a 
. danger to be seriously anticipated.” . - 

How fatuous is this reasoning and how strange 
indeed that a responsible Government should give it 
currency, when common sense informed the Presidency at 
large that one famine following closely at the heel of 
another, without having afforded any breathing time to . the 
ryot to recuperate himself to however small an extent, cannot 
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suDordmate omeers are so close that nothing abnormal should long 
escape his notice, and there is no chance of any distress occurring 
without his having had an opportunity for preparing for it. 

The abnormal did happen. It was pointed out at 
the earliest stage by all outsicie critics, even the most 
friendly, that the second famine was of abnormal inten- 
sity, and yet the Government of Bombay obstinately 
adhered to that attitude ^ of non-chalance, as if the 
thousands of deaths by starvation which undoubtedly 
resulted from that attitude were nothing to it! Every 
just critic of that Government will, therefore, agree 
'With the perfectly ffdr observation of the Twxqb of ludifj, 
that: 

The mistakes of the famine administration are” all traceable to 
the absence at headquarters of sufficient appreciation and know- 
ledge of the conditions and economy of district administration. 

GUJERAT INQUIRY AND GENERAL WHITE- WASHING. ^ 

ISTeitber has the Bombay Government presented an 
figure by its.extraordinary action in the matter of 
the Gujerat Inquiry. Its Eesolution thereon is even 
more indefensible than the excuse of its famine 
policy. After having instituted ' a judicial inquiry 
and received the verdict of the tn-ina- author, ’tv 
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it seems to Imve gone behind the judgment of Mr. Meco- 
.fiochie, and by a procedure which has been universally 
pronounced to be utterly illogical, if not something wai'se^ 
tried to white-wash itself and the subordinates implicated 
from the allegations made in the Legislative Conndl by 
the Hon^ble Mr. Gokuldas K. Paiekh, namely, tyrannising 
the destitute ryot and exacting revenue with the left 
hand, while doling out takavi advances with the right* 
Public condemnation of this way of disposing of thfe 
scandal is great, and I need not say that- it has iii.h6 
Way enhanced tlie reputation of that -^Government. ' If afe 
all, it has by its impatience of enlightened and eveii 
authoritative criticism done its best td dimimsh th6 
•confidence of the people in the impartiality of its adminis^ 
tration. Only two individuals stand out in shining relief 
in this matter — Mr. Maconochie and the Ilon’ble Mr. 
Gokuldas Kahandns Parekh. The -verdict of the former is 
accepted as being independent and impartial; while, th^ 
great courage displayed by Mr, Gokuldas in proving his 
.allegations to the hilt . at immense sacrifice is universally 
praised. He has, in fact, fully vindicated himself arid 
‘‘ Gujarati,*’ his original informanfe; ; ^ • , ' ; 

IS THERE RESPONSIBILITY IN THE" GOVERNMENT. 

Gentlemen, I think I have now referred .at sufficient 
length to the extraordinary and most unconvincing defence 
tlie Bombay Government has made with regard to its 
famine polic}^, and would, therefore, refrain from further 
animadverting on it, We may leave that Government to 
•derive such consolation from it as best it may. The more 
serious constitutional question,, however, which arises from 
it should not be allowed to escape our attention. What 
we have to ask is, whether there is any responsibility with 
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CJommission, to improve the Eamine Code, are praiseworthy, 
it must be candidly observed that they are in a way futile. 
jNot all the Codes and pandects on famine relief will 
ever go to fremni famine by a hair’s breadth. States* 
manship lies not in devising these Codes but in concerting 
far-sighted measures which shall prevent famine. Famine 
Codes are most useful when famine actually prevails ; but 
by themselves they do not avoid famine. 

IMroLICY OF RUNNING FAMINE ON THE CHEAP. 

Another point in the same connection may here be 
touched before I proceed to make a few observations on 
the prevention of famine. The Famine Commission com , 
pute the total direct expenditure on the last famine at 
ten crores of rupees, and the indirect at five crores more. 
But this aggregate expenditure of. fifteen crores ischarac* 
terised as excessive. They say it “ far exceeds that in- 
<iurred in any previous famine.” Evidently, it is implied 
that the State in future should take care that such a large 
expenditure is not incurred. They, however, felt cons* 
cious while making the remark that it was liable to be 
misunderstood. So immediately follows the qualification 
namely that they 

do not for a moment advocate a departure from the humane 
policy of famine relief laid down by the Government 
of India ; but experience lias shown that the object in view can be 
attained at a moderate cost with little demoralization, if prudence 
and foresight be duly exercised, and if means be properly adjust-; 
>cd to ends. 

As laid clown in the abstract the principle is 
indeed admirable. But who is to be the judge of 
moderation ? It will all depend on the view the 
chief officials at the seat of the Central Government may 
take at a period of famine. The Imperial treasury may 
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be far from full ; or it; may be tbafc it lias to disburse 
large sums on other undertakings or on warlike operations^ 
Under such a condition of affairs tho Impfirial hat might 
go forth that famine expenditure should be kept well in 
hand — in other words, most niggardly incurred. The 
practical result of such an order may be easily anticipated. 
The provincial administrations would readil}^ fall iu with 
the views of the Central Government and endeavour to 
do all in their power to run famine on the cheap, as the 
Bombay Government actually did. The last found a conven- 
ient excuse for its own condition of unprepared ness by laying 
the blame at tlie door of the Government of India, This 
is the great evil to be avoided. In tlie case of Mr. Holder- 
ness’ Circular alluded to, it is super (ions to observe that 
it was the subject of much hostile criticism throughout the 
country. In substance, it enjoined expenditure to be kept 
as low as possible, no doubt consistent with safety to the 
life of the famished (which was the point the supine 
Government of Bombay grievously missed) under the 
pretext of preventing people not in need of State aid 
ffocking to the famine camps. That plea had really no 
solid foundation in fact, and remains unsupported even 
after the report of Sir Antony MacDonnell's Commission. 
As a matter of fact, if people began to crowd at the very 
outbreak of the famine in relief camps, it was because 
they found themselves utterly prostrate and destitute after 
the effects of the earlier visitation of 1896-97. They had 
absolutely no breathing time to recuperate themselves^ 
Evidence of the crippled and helpless condition, to which 
nio^t of the peasantry in the afflicted parts were reduced by 
the famine of that year is not wanting in Sir James LyalFs 
report. It is, therefore, quite intelligible there is gi^eater 
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iiiflax of the starving at the : very - etitbreak '"of the second- 
visitation. But such a phenomenon should haVe' been care- 
fully investig^ited and its causes verified before taking 
unnecessary alarm and issuing that ill-faied Circular, 
which, in Bombay at least, worked so disastrously. 

PRINCIPLES -AND PRACTICE. 

Having observed so much, it should not be under- 
stood that the abstract principle laid down by the Govern- 
ment of India is unsound, namely, that famine expendi- 
ture everywhere should be judiciously regulated, with a 
due regard to the conditions of each locality. On the' 
contrary, it is but right and proper that the State should' 
safeguard tlie interest of the general tax-payer. But will 
all know how in Indian afiairs principles laid down in the- 
abstract are one thing, wliile their practical carrying out 
is another? In famine matters it is the case that some of 
the Provincial Governments, with their finances at a low 
ebb, are naturally prone to economise expenditure to a 
dangerously narj’ow limit. They always try to be one 
better in the exercise of their economic conscience than 
the Central authority itself. This tendency on the part of 
subordinate Administrations needs to be carefully watched 
and checked, as if un watched and uncontrolled from above,' 
it is prolific of the greatest mischief to the starving popu- 
lation. Again, in carrying out the instructions of the 
Central authority for a judicious expenditure, it is liighly 
essential that the human factor should on no account be 
overlooked. In famine relief operations finance has to be 
subordinate to humanity itself. Discrimination and human 
sympathy for the woes and sufferings of the starving and 
dying, of orphans and widows, of the sick and the infirm, 
of the less able-h and the helpless worn en—^thesc 
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demand paramoilnt consideration. It is to be feared that 
It IS a disregard of this special aspect of famine which 
eventually leads to illiberal expendituie every way and 
exposes all Administrations to the adverse but justifiable 
criticism of the public. So much for the evil of circulars 
of the character just alluded to. 

THE EXAMPLE OP THE CENTEAL GOVEEHHEiVT. 

But provincial Administrations .are also apt some- 
times to be carried away when, in obedience to so-called 
“confidential "circulars, issued by the Central authority, 
called upon to practice economy of a penny-wise hut mis- 
chievous character. This specially happens when the 
Imperial Government finds itself financially embarrassed 
by one reason or another. I need not re-eall here the two 
historical instances which occurred during 1877-78 with 
reference to the famine in the Madras Presidency and in 
the North-West Provinces. The Indian Government was 
then in a state of hostility with the Amir of Afghanistan. 
The Imperial treasury wanted all the money for the last 
object, but you cannot have forgotten what the sequel 
was. I pass over in silence the narrative of that most 
lamentable famine, which resulted in the terrible mortality 
o 12 ^ lake m the N.-W. Provinces, and of 20 laks in 
Madms,as related in the Famine Commission Report of 

eationae way op expending monies on famine relief. 
i, It would be thus seen how dangerous is it to lay down 
■a haro-and-fast line with regard to famine expenditure. 
Moreover, just ponder for a moment on the monies, which 
fte S ate spends like water on a border or trans-frontier 

, doubtful. Crores are spent on warlike operations, the 
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■ethics of which may be most questionable, on the plea of 
■repelling external enemies; but when at our own door our 
own enemy claims victims by thousands and millions, the 
•economic conscience of the Government seems to undergo a 
.sudden evolution, the purse is at once tightened, and all eco- 
nomic lessons are at once remembered ! In fact, tbe policy 
would seem to be that you may spend as many crores as you 
like on frontier scares and wild goose expeditions, but when 
it comes to la^ung low the internal enemy of famine at your 
very door, the man in charge of the Imperial treasury 
must sit tight and discourage all judicious expenditure * 
Let us hope such a policy will no longer find ascendancy 
in the Council of the Government of India. Expenditure 
•on famine must be regulated in each instance according 
to its extent, its intensity, and the local circumstances 
^accompanying it. It is the only rational method to pursue 
if the ultimate object is to see that not a single soul, as 
the Viceroy, be it said to the credit of his humanity? 
justly said, dies of starvation. And here it may 
be worth remembering that the monies spent, whether 
they be 10 crores or 15 crores, are, after all, tbe 
monies contributed by the very people for whose 
relief that expenditure is incurred. Cheese-paring ex- 
penditure and low mortality are never compatible. It 
is only by a discriminate and liberal expenditure that the 
•starving millions can be saved from tbe jaws of death. 
We are, however, told that the Government is bound to 
v/atcli the interests of the general tax-payer. But may 
it he asked who is that entity ? Is he not the same in- 
-dividual whose class annually contributes well-nigh 50 
crores to tbe Imperial Treasury under the following, 
heads ? ■ 
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And IS itnoUhecase that it is the same mass of 
peop e who contribute those 50 crores who flock to the 

relief camps in times of famine when driven by sheer 

desparation and want ? One-fifth of this annual contri- 
bution only comes to 10 crores. But, as is officially de- 
c ared famine recurs in the land once every 11 years 
though, of course, the late famine was an exceptio-n So’ 

_ lat .. percent, of his own contribution once in 11 years 
IS cmtamly ..ot an extravagant expenditure to alleviate 
his uistress m tunes of scarcity or famine. In other words- 
you reserve one-fifth per cent, of 50 crores- 
per annum is it a great or extraordinary sum ? 

S Rr ' that in tlm matter 

of Railway Finance alone, the State incurs a net loss 

from^thetiffi '’"Pees per annum, which is met 

:1 . This fact may be 

. 01 mined by anyone desirous to verify it from th- Ad 
ministration Reports of Railways. It was brouffiit^ 
yam, in evidence before the Royal Qommision oit Indian 
Expenditure, and I would draw the attention of you all to 
Appandix_lIo.,28. at page 225, Yol. II of the RepL But 
.his crore is wtseen, and, therefore, attracts attention. 

SIR CHARLES ON FAMINE EXPENDITDRE. 

hoped that famine ex- 
penditure will be incurred in conformitv witl. ti , 
conditions attendant on each fom- ^ the peculiar 

hard-and-fast lines wh eh t • 

the Imperial Government mav 
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cboose to dicate tosuitifcs own peculiar exigencies of the Lour. 
In this connection I am disposed to agree with the remarks 
made by Sir Charles Elliott in his second contribution to- 
the Asiatic Qiiarterly Review for Octcber last, which 
critically examines the report of the Eamine Commission. 
It is to be presumed most of you, if not all, have learned 
what views Sir Charles holds on the alleged excessive cost 
of the last famine. That distinguished official is a recog-* 
nised authority on the question of famine. His experience 
of famine expenditure may be said to be even greater than 
any member of the Famine Commission. Sir Charles is not 
at all convinced from the . evidence collected by the Com- 
mission that the cost was at all excessive, bearing in mind, 
firstly, the intensity of the famine, following as it did the 
qneof 1896-97, and, secondly, the extent of the relief that 
v/as administered and the duration of it. Having said so 
much on this financial aspect of the Famine Commisssion’s 
report, we may congratulate Sir Antony MacDonnell and 
his colleagues on other matters on which they have expres- 
sed their candid opinion. No doubt, almost all of ns will 
differ as regards their pronouncement on the incidence of 
land-revenue assessment and the burning question of restric- 
tion of transfer. But it is satisfactory to note that in the 
main, the Commission has endorsed almost all the objections 
urgedby leading exponents of Indian thought in the country, 
and specially those raised in my own Presidency as regards 
suspensions and remissions of revenue and the coimentration, 
as far as possible, of famine labour on village relief works 
and other cognate matters. It is also satisfactory to note 
the genuine testimony borne b}' the Commission, as all 
other experts in argi'icultural matters have done;, to the 
skill of the Indian peasant. Here is a pregnant sentence 
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which may be well borne in mind U the me 
of cultivation, Agricultural Departments hav( 

much to learn from the cultivator.’’ 

REaO]VniB.VDATIOXS OP THE COMMISSION. 
S regards the many practical recommendat 
■by the Commission it is not possible to refer to tf 
place at any great lenetli. Th;= . , 
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unkind Nature may be, and however harvests may ha 
dejScient owing to the inadequacy of the rainfall, famine 
itself, that is, the condition of destitution and suffering to- 
which masses of people are reduced by drought, was pre- 
ventible. 

Bub the phenomena presented in all the afflicted 
localities during the last calamitious visitation, it is satis- 
factory to note, have spontaneously brought home that- 
truth which aruguments had vainly sought to teach^ The 
conditions prevalent during 1899*1900 have themselves 
been the greatest teachers, and those who were so stubborn 
of conviction have been the first to acknowledge themselves 
as converts. It w^as observed that there was sufficient store 
of food in the country, the surplus of the grain produced by., 
the more favoured provinces, to feed the hungry and the 
starving. But though the food-grains were there, there 
were no means for the famished to buy them. It was the 
revelation of tins fact which wrought the conversion. And 
among those who were perforce obliged to admit the inexo- 
rable logic of that fact was the Secretary of State himself. 
After having persistently denied, no doubt from want of 
accurate knowledge of the real economic situation pre- 
valent in the country for j^ears past, that famine was 
preventible, his Lordship had to admit what the school’ 
of the pessimists had been endeavouring since 1896 to 
instil into his mind, that it was. That recognition was 
indeed no mean conquest of truth over the forces of 
ignorance, which had contributed so largel}!^ to a com- 
placent belief in the optimism w’hich declared that ’ all was 
going well and nothing could improve so happy a con- 
dition of affairs. In reality there -was a confusion of ideas 
in the minds of the optimists. Di ought itself was ideriti- 
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fied with famine. Sir Willkm Wedderburn and others? 
with, a clear insight into the questions derived from their 
.‘Lu^erwr knowledge and experience, pointed out time out of 
m.jnd that dreught, a,je of the severest character, may he- 
foll a country, and yet there may be no famine, in other 
store s, no -suffeftngs to , which the. poor tillers of the soil 
namheiied.by.miilliohs are subjected by reason of the effects 
«fthe drought; .Ini short, none has rendered greater ser 
yiC6.'m,disp,ening, that.cohfusiau .than .Sir William. And' 
=next to liim we mny offer our warm and 
Mr. Leonard Courtney, 
whose views are listened to with the 
^attention by both the great j 
preliminary Conference of the 
on June 7th, at Westminster 
•care to make it clear 
very outset wh«at famine 
he then made cleseive to be 
■only to emphasise their 
convince that school w 
was an act of Pn 
•check and control as the [ ' 

^ Ha saw an objection that wc 
arising out of the improper meanir 
men to the word famine. They w 
ahohsli the alternation of the s4so 
more or less of drought, that all the 
be able, to prevent that in the futu 
expect faniine as a necessary thii 
world. But that phase did not co 
famine. He would not say that it 
thought to abolish droughts : it 
afforestation of India the risk nf 
itmighb be that by the oonfeuL 
be able to do away with the effects of that 
happened in a particular season - 
-e ven tlie lack of produce which 


grateful tlianks to' 
a statesman and an econ'omistjl 
greatest respect' andi 
parties in Parliament. At tlie; 
Indian Famine Union heldi 
Palace Hotel, he took special 
in his presidential address at the 
Avas. I think the observations' 
repeated on this occasion, itl 
significance once more, and doubly: 
hich till late thought that famine 
•oviaence, .and therefore, as impossible of 
planetary system. 

:ld at onee be raised by some, 
wineh was attributed by many 
aid say that it was sought to 
8, tliat there would he periods, 
use men in the world would not 
and that they must, therefore, 

5vei the proper use of the word 
.was beyond the reach of human - 
the partial re- 

w j might be diminished: 
conquest of Nature we might 
T V— ^ scarcity of rain which 
It famine was not drought, or ' 
ved from drought; itw^as the^ 
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suffering of human ercafcures )yhich^ \vas .6ons^e'fiue^;j^t',tipon 
varying seasons, the deprivation of the means of sustenance tha^t 
such seasons of calamity brought,” - ■ ^ ■- • ^ 

CAUSES WHICH HAVl^ ■ LEB ^AMiNE. '< . . -i a 

Having thus cleared the ground as to wlihb* doiiStitiifces 
famine, the next question which we have to consider is the 
oauses which led to it. For it is only when the physiciail 
has diagnosed the disease that he is able to prescVibe a 
cure. To probe, therefore, to the bottom of the cause or 
causes of the severe famines which have recently visited 
this' country and which threaten to be' more frequent than 
before, is the paramount duty of the citizen and the Stat^ 
alike. Practical remedies which in a measure may tend to 
minimise the sufferings of famine in the future arh duly 
possible and feasible when the frue causes have been acfcu^ 
rately ascertained beyond all contradiction. And here it 
may be nob unnseful to remind you that famine is hot a 
calamity known to India alone. Famines have prevailed 
all over the world from time to time. But we haVe heard 
very little of them during the last fifty or seventy years, 
save now and again in Russia, and sometimes in Ireland 
and Italy. Leaving aside all other countries, let us take 
the case of England alone. How is it that there at least 
for half-a-century past there is no such calamity as Limine, 
though the country depends for two-thirds of its food- 
supply on foreign nations? Is it not the case that 
it is the vast and most satisfactory improvement in the 
economic condition of the English labourer and artisan 
which has banished the sufferings ? There might have been 
any quantity of food-supply from foreign parts ; but So 
long as there was the .lack of the necessary means to buy 
that supply, the food for all intents and purposes might as 
well be at the bottom of the sea* How thh one pheno- 
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Menon, above all others, which was discerned on the sur- 
face m India m reference to the last famine, was the 
almost total disability of the masses to maintain Lm 
selves and their families no sooner than the conditions of 
dehcient harvest were established. This phenomenon was 

a nevv one. But what happened in previous famines 
was .hat .he famished did not resort to the relief camps 
in large numbers at the very outset. They did possess 
son^staymg power, some means which enabled them to «ub 
s|^3t for a time without State relief. It was onlv when 
thepinehings of poverty became acute and began to be 
eeriously felt, with the approach of the summL season 
hat they were to be noticed seeking relief. Why then' 
this d.fierence during the last famine specially ? 5.e uni- 
versal belief IS that the staying power of the masses has 
vanished. That bdief would naturally lead us to conclude 
t their economic conditions must have deteriorated. 
Heie It seems there IS a difference of opinion. There is 
the^ajority.moreor less in full touch with the masses 
■ an„ their condition, which ascribes it to the growing im- 
poyenshment of the ryots, while there is Z minon> 
nhiehy the official classes, who attribute it to their impru- 

13“ of this difference i^l 

Zs oTbotfit 

. ’ <^enied that the ailment of the 

peasantry IS an ecmmmm one. Economic causes, whether 

years have been many rZ . " 
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or woefully deficient harvests have been frequent, which 
have plunged them into a heavier load of debt, from 
which they have barely found time te relieve themselves 
and be on their legs again. This much is generally 
acknowledged. But most of us, from our closer contact 
with the masses — a contact which it is scarcely possible 
even the best, of officials can ever claim — are further of 
opinion that in addition to the misery and destitution 
arising from deficient liarvests, there is the burden of the 
State-demand for enhanced land -revenue assessments 
which is gnawing into the vitals of the peasantr^y. This 
demand is rigid and is cullected with all the hardness of 
the cast-iron system which British administration has 
introduced into the country. It is to be feared that 
periodical revisions of the Survey Department have not a 
little to answer for agricultural indebtedness. Instituted 
with the best of motives, it is now admitted, by those who 
have carefully studied its history, say, from Lord Salis- 
bury downwards, that revisions have been far from bene- 
ficial to the ryot. That great authority has observed in 
his memorable minute of 1879 that 

‘‘we may fairly discourage scientific refinements in the work of 
assessment which are a natural exercise of the intellect in highlv 
cultivated officers but which worry the ryot, distribute the burdens 
of State with needless inequality and impose a costly machinery on 
the state.” ^ 


Thus, the periodic enhancements have been 


oppressive 


and beyond the means of the payers who, over a greater 
part of the country, own on an average seven acres of 
land. To satisfy the burdensome call at inconvenient 
seasons the ryot is driven into the arms of the money- 
lender. Once in the clutches of that entity it is almost 
hopeless for him to extricate himself. But this cause is^ 

m 
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denied by the ofaeials. It is declared that the assessments 
are light, and that the ryot, if he aufiers atall, suffers from 
other causes. Here, then, is a differei.ee of opinion. Now 
and again departmental or other committees have sac to 
trace the causes. These have demonstrated that 
the agricultural indebtedness of the peasant is 
chiefly to be attributed to rack-rents. More, there have 
been a few careful observers, who, liaving fully studied 
this agricultural problem, have independently come to the 
same conclusion that we have been entertaining these 
many years. I have to refer you, gentlemen, to the mi- 
nutes of Sir Louis Mallet and Lord Salisbury on the sub- 
ject, made as far back as 1879, and which are officially 
embodied in the appendices to the Famine Commission 
Eeport of that year. I would be ta.xing your patience and 

time too much if I here cited even a hundredth part of 

what they said. Suffice it to say that Sir Louis Mallet 
was strongly opposed to Survey Settlements and the en- 
hancement of land-revenue, which was their logical resul- 
tant. He had no hesitation in observing that “ the policy 
of further taxing the land might easily become a politinal 
danger.” From the economical point of view he regarded 
such a policy as » mischievous,” and directly tending “to 
a progressive pauperisation of the community.” Thi« was 
said twenty years ago, but who will deny the prophetic 
charaoter of Sir Louis Mallet’s observation, with the Low- 
ledge and light of the two famines? Progre.ssive pauneri 
Jtion IS a fact which cannot be ignored. But it was not 

Sir Louis Ma let alone who had scented the economic mis- 
chief from after and sounded the tocsin of “ political 
danger.” As early as 1883, a thoroughly able wri er 
fully conversant with economic .situation of the peasan’ 
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try of the country, gave an equally serious warning in 
more unmistakable terms in the columns of the Spectator. 
It was observed that : 

The ultimate difficulty of India, the economic situation of the 
cultivator, is eomingto the front in a most disheartening way and 
is exciting among the most experienced officials a sensation of 
positive alarm. 

That was ** the great Indian danger'’ of the future. He 
accurately described the situation as follows : — 

Tens of millions of persons there either can do or will do no- 
thing but cultivate; and if cultivation does not pay what hope have 
they ? The traders do not buy more food of them for being rich, and 
they have only food to sell. They can get their clothes cheaper 
through free-trades and railways, b^ut they have reduced 
clothes to such an appreciable minimum that the saving is not a 
rupee a year per house. They need nothing save only land, and 
land, under the pressure of numbers becomes so dead, that either 
the profit per acre will not keep them, or they get too few acres for 
a maintenance. Other occupations would save them, but they 
must be occupations for millions, and where are they ? 

I ask you, all, the same question which the writer put 
eighteen years ago : “ Where are they ? " We should 
be all glp.d if there be a single official in the country who 
could unhesitatingly and courageously declare to-day that 
the description of the masses just related has been in any 
way exaggerated. Was he at all drawing a pessimistic 
picture when the same experienced writer further described 
the economic condition of the cultivators ? 

Five people cannot live and pay a direct tax in money and the 
interest of old debts at 16 per cent, upon five acres of over cropped 
soil, without danger in bad years of a catastrophe. That is the 
position of the whole districts in India. All, however, that we want 
is a thorough examination of the subject by men who can lead 
opinion. 

LORD SALISBURY ON LAND ASSESSMENTS, 

Let me now refer to one more authority, the present 
Prime Minister. As Secretary of State for India, it fell 
to the lot of Lord Salisbury to review the whole land-reve- 
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nue policy of the Government of India in the seventies. 
Referring to the minutes of many of his colleagues on that 
policy, as questioned by Sir Louis Mallet, his Lordship ob- 
served that “ they mostly shrink from the general discus- 
sion ” to which he has invited them. On his part, however,, 
he gave his opinion in a most decisive way. 

So far as it is possible to change the Indian fiscal system, it is 
desirable the cultivator should pay a smaller proportion of the 
whole national charge. It is not in itself a thrifty policy to draw 
the mass of revenue from the rural districts, where capital is scarce, 
sparing the towns, where it is often redundant and runs to 
waste in luxury. The injury is exaggerated in the ease of India, 
where so much of the revenue is exported without a direct equiva- 
lent. As India must be bled, the lancet should be directed to the 
parts where the blood is congested, or at least sufficient, not to 
those which are already feeble from the want of it. 

HOW ENHANCEMENTS HAVE CONE ON MERRILY. 

Gentlemen, it will be thus obvious to you that even as 
far back as 1879 the condition of the peasantry was such 
that so well-informed a Secretary of State as Lord Salis- 
bury, who was capable of forming an independent judg- 
ment on the merits of the land-revenue policy of the 
^ Government of India, recognised the necessity of moderating 
the assessments. But what has been the actual fact? You 
have only to discover what has been the revenue derived 
from land in every province save Bengal to learn for 
yourselves how much of the increase is owing to normal 
causes, to improved communications and to the law^ of un- 
earned increment, and how much to pure enhancement 
unaccompanied by any reasons whatever. An exhaustive 
inquiry into this matter will, no doubt, bring facts to the 
surfacetoconfirm the view universally held. Lord Salis- 
■ bury would have a difficulty in pointing to the congested 
parts where he could apply the lancet with safety, for the 
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body has grown feebler and feebler and is now in an utter- 
ly prostrate condition. 

AN EXHAUSTIVE INQUIRY INEVITABLE. 

If such, then, be the condition of the peasantry, is it not 
time then an exhaustive inquiry of an open and indepen- 
dent character long since denmnded, should be instituted 
.so as to collect all evidence which ma}?- decisively deter- 
mine the principal causes oi the present agrarian situation? 
For it is superfluous to add that any palliative measures to 
superficially remedy the actual disease can never lead to 
the improvement which we are all anxious to seek. The 
misfortune is that in the first instance the Government 
of India has shrunk from doing so. It has long since 
dreaded to drag into daylight this great skeleton in its cup- 
board. But the irresistible march of circumstances is cer- 
tain to leave it no alternative but expose it. A public 
inquiry, therefore, is inevitable. Government cannot any 
longer play the policy of the ostrich. It is more states- 
manlike to face the ugly question and find out the truth. 
It is the safest as well as the speediest course. For the 
longer it is delayed the worse will be the agrarian situation. 
And not all its legislative measures will be able to avert 
what Bacon calls the ‘‘ rebellion cf the belly,” when it 
sets in right earnest. As the Mfiuchester Guardidu 
(Nov. 2) has tersely put it : 

We are forced to ask ourselves whether these economic evils 
may not be traced directly or indirectly to that famous system of 
government which has been slowly built up by the labours of many 
great Englishmen, and whether, while anxious to do our best for 
India, to give her a thoroughly just and good administration, we are 
not unconsciously undermining the foundation of Indian Society, 
which rests upon the peasant cultivator in his village com- 
munity . * The whole system of land tenure and of taxation is 
called in question by the repeated famines, each worse than the one 
before it, which Ave have witnessed of late years. 
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RECOMMENDATION OP THE INDIAN FAMINE UNION. 

It is, therefore, to be devoutly hoped that the 
inquiry which the Indian Famine Union has prayed 
for in its most influentially signed memorial will 
be speedily granted. It is similar in principle to 
the inquiry which the Congress itself has aked for. The 
time for criticism has pavssed by, and that ff)r constructiv e 
statesmanship has arrived. But the construction can only 
proceed upon a solid foundation, of ascertained facts. The 
materials for the foundation, therefore, ai’e the first 
essential. The inquiry should consist of an examination 
into the economic condition of a limited number of .selected 
villages by means of Provincial Commission of offudals and 
non-ofiicials in whom the public have confidence specially 
chosen for each province, I am inclined to the view tliat a 
single roving commission going all over the country is 
most unlikely to achieve that object. Each Indian pro*- 
vince dififers from another. Each has its own idiosyncrasies 
and conditions. It is therefore essential that a Commission 
of experienced pev.9ons of local knowledge should inquire 
into the agricultui'al condition of each of the typical 
villages in their own lespective provinces. Perhaps the 
expenditure of such Provineiril Commissions may be some- 
what large, but, in my opinion, it will be more than re- 
paid by the valuable recommendations they may make. It 
would be grievous in this matter to have a dead uniformity 
all over the country when each province differs so much in 
economic conditions with another. What may suit the 
villagers in the districts of the Punjab can hardly he said 
to suit those residing in the districts of Southern India. 
When the exact economic position of the different provinces 
with their history and the causes 'of their difliculties is 
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ascertained we shall be on solid ground. In my opinioB^ 
the bast way to proceed would be to ascertain from the 
books of sowcars, traders and others, the prices of wages, 
corn, and so forth, and the cost of cultivation and rnainten- 
arce at one period, and compare it with similar statistics 
of the latest year before the outbreak of famine. It may he 
also important to learn which may be the villages which 
can boast of tiled roof houses instead of the humble that- 
ched ones ; what may be the general quality of the food ; 
what may be the domestic funiiture, whether metallic thing 
have replaced the primitive earthen ones and so on. jjastly, 
the perceiitage of households which may have shown these 
increased marks of prosperity. It is only by such a com- 
parative compilation of statistics that the increasing pros- 
perity or growing impoverishment of each of the typical 
villages can be found' on which to build a fairly stable in- 
ference and proceed thereafter to prescribe the necessary 
remedies. Meanwhile, it is advisable to suspend all further 
land legislation of the mischievous character of the Bom- 
bay Land Revenue Code. It cannot be said that the 
agrarian legislation of the last twenty years for the ame- 
lioration of the peasantry has rendered any good. Look 
at the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act alone, which Sir 
Antony MacDonnelFs Commission has pronounced to be a 
failure, for it has come to the conclusion that indebted- 
ness has increased, ratlier than diminished, in the four 
districts which have been under the operation of the mea- 
sure for the last twenty years. 

MISCHIEF OP BOMBAY AGRARIAN LEGJSBATTOX, 
Nothing at this juncture in the administration of India 
is more to be deplored than legislative measures for the 
so-called improvement of the peasantr} . lii.story teaches 
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a painful iessoii in this respect which, it is to be hoped, 
the Gom’nmerit of India will bear in mind. Agrarian 
reforms, to cure a desperate agrarian situa.tioi?, whenever 
undertaken in opposition to the views and the interests 
of the peasants, have ended in great piditicai disasters. We 
need not refer to what distinguished Roman writers iiave 
said of the agricultural conditions of their own times. 
Again coming to modern times, we need not refer to the 
condition of ajffairs in France, in Turkey and in the United 
States. In my opinion the less there is of agrarian legis- 
lation in which is to be discerned more of the arbitrari- 
ness and cupidity of rulers than their modenition and 
justice, the better for the peasantry atid tlie country. 
Justice must be respected. Let him who sows reap, and let 
him who plants the tree eat its fruits. Such injustice in 
agrarian legislation, where the cultivator is souglit to be 
deprived of a larger and larger portion of the fruit of his 
labour, must eventually culminate in slavery. The ulti- 
mate result of this policy is that the labour of the peasant 
is blighted and becomes barren leading to those economic 
evils from which he now suffers. It is to be feared that 
so far as the new Land Revenue Legislation of the Bombay 
Presidency is concerned these evils are likely to show them- 
selves in all their ugliness as its operations extend. None 
doubts the beneficent intentions of the Government. But, 
after all, such intentions are judged by results. That there 
will be no such result as the Government afiects to believe 
will follow the measure seems to be the firm conviction 
of the people at large, even after the debate that has taken 
place in the Council, It is greatly to be regretted in this 
matter that no attention has been paid to the popular voice. 
The Viceroy himself declared at Bombay, in that memorable 
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speech he delivered at the Town Hall in reply to the ad- 
dress of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, that he was 
moat anxious to listen to that opinion. And yet he re- 
fused to consider the appeal of the public to suspend the 
saiiefcioning of the Bill and allow them reasonable time to 
examine and consider the provisions of the amendment, 
which is undoubtedly of a revolutionary character, and 
which seeks to establisii State landlordism in the country, 
which one of his predecessors, twenty years ago, repudiated 
on behalf of his Government. I have no inclination to 
enter into any disquisition on the subject of land tenures 
in the country. This is not the time nor the place for it. 
1 only beg to draw your attention to one fact, and it is 
this ; that, as Sir Louis Mallet observed, there is abso- 
lutely no fixity in the land-revenue policy of the Govern- 
ment. Everything varies with the views of successive 
Governments. Hence have arisett a mass of inconsi.steneies 
in its land-revenue system. Lord Salisbury cynically 
observed : 

Have we any grotinds for thinking they will eease ? They are 
not merely subjeets of reproach ; they are a warning of the fashion 
after which our Indian Government is made. By the law of its 
existence it must be a Government of incessant change. It is the 
despotism of a line of kings, whose reigns are limited by elimatie 
ea^uses to five years. 

But the despots return to their homes, while the effects 
of their despotic action remain to haravssand arinoy a much 
enduring and patient' people. Consider, gentlemen, the 
action of the Government of Bombay, and ccnfirnierl l\y 
the Government of Lord Curzon, in the matter this 
Land Revenue Amendment Act, whereby tlie per|»<:tu}ty 
of tenure in survey lands has been ‘‘by a stroke wF the 
pen” alolished. It is the ^i^^st forcible attempt at tlie an- 
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sertion of State landIor<^isYn, which the Government of 
Lytton indignantly repudiated : — 

We do not accept the accuracy of the description that the 
tenure of land in India was that of cultivating tenants, witii no 
power to mortgage the land of the State, and that land is the pro- 
perty of the Government, held by the occupier as tenant on lierer 
ditaiy succession so long as he pays the Government demand. On 
the contrary, the sale and mortgage of land were recognised under 
the Native Governments before the establishment of British power, 
and are not uncommon in Native States at the present time. It* 
has been one of the great objects of all the successive Governments 
of India since the days of Lord Cornwallis, if not to create property 
in land, at all events to secure and fortify and develop it to the 
utmost. The Government undoubtedly is the owner of a first 
charge, the amount of which is fixed by itself on the produce of all 
revenue-paying land in India, but over the greater part of the Indian 
Empire it is no more the owner of the cultivated land than the owner 
of a rent charge in England is the owner of the land upon which it 
is charged! (Despatch, 8th June, 1880, para, 31.) 


FAILURE OF ALL LEGISLATION. 


was, thus, against the revolutionary character of the 
legislation that the Bombay Public prayed for delay, but 
which was refused, while those non-official members who 
k a leading part were characterised by the Hoiiorable 
Member in charge of the Bill as incapable of eomprehuiding 
very elements of reasoning, and by another as guilty 
and perverse misrepresentation. Such language 
not, on behalf of Ministers, have been allowed to 
go unchallenged in the House of Commons. But in India 
it seems that the amenities of our expanded Councils where 
representatives of the people are invited to advise and aid 
3 in law-making, demand that those in power 
and authority should flout the representatives of the 
people and charge them with dishonesty when thev at- 
tempt to express their honest opinion. That the represen- 
tatives were oflfended is shown by the way in which the 
foremost of them, in giving bis reply, expreied himself on 
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the unpleasant incident. The Honourable Mr. Meiita ob- 
served, addressing the President ; 

My Lord, I acknowledge, as I said in answer to the remark ot Mr. 
Monteath, that it is open for the people who take another vie w of a 
question to be intolerant enough to doubt the capacity, ability or 
intelligence of those opponents ; but it is going altogether beyond 
the bounds of decorum and propriety, to say nothing stronger, to 
question their honesty. Speaking on in.y own behalf of my colhia- 
gues who think with me in this matter, I lay an emphatic claim to 
having devoted such ability and intelligence as we possess to the 
consideration of this question and to laying the view which wc have 
thus formed before this Legislative Gouneil. I lay a still stronger 
and more emphatic claim to the integrity and honesty of purpose as 
well as of myself, however, egotistical it may seem, as of those collea- 
gues who hold the same views as I do upon this subject. 

There is not the slightest doubt — and I have the best 
authority for saying it — that it was this breach of decorum 
that contributed not a little to accentuate the previous 
determination, openly declared in the Council, of the 
dissenting members, to retire from the Councii 
Hall as soon as the amendment was lost. All enligh- 
tened and self-respecting Indians have approved of that 
course, and I refrain from saying anything more on 
the subject. But I repeat, gentlemen, my conviction that 
for a genuine improvement in the material condition of the 
Indian peasantry the less of legislation there is the better. 
And what may it be asked, has been the effect of our land 
lav;s during the past twenty ) ears ? Were not each and 
all of them enacted \vith the single object of bettering the 
condition of the peasantry ? Has that object been attained ? 
The very fact that they are still tinkering and tinkering 
them, now in the Punjab and tlie Korth- Western Provinces, 
now in Bombay and the Central Provinces, now in Bengal 
and Madras, under one form or another is evidence coti- 
clusive of the non-fulfilment of the object. In sort the 
statute book is groaning under the accumulated weight of 
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"the agrarian legislation of the last quarter of a, eerstury, 
without the slightest benefit to those on xvhose bt^half it 
has been undertaken. Their net efiect has been to aggra- 
vate the original economic evils which it was intended to 
cure. The legislative remedies h.ave proved worse 

than the disease. While the peasant wants bread, 

the State makes him a present of its legislative 
abracadabras. Gentlemen, you cannot be ’unaware cf the 
official reports which reach us from titrse to time cf the 
return of material prosperity to the fellaheen of Egypt 
What may have been the chief cause which has led thero, 
-especially daring the last seven years, to that prosperi- 
ty? Has there been any land legislation of the charactei* 
the various Indian administratioiis have passed within re- 
cent years ? No ; legislation is the last thing which Lord 
Oronier has thought of while improving the condition 
of the Egyptian cultivator. Why? It should be remem- 
bered that his Lordship was not unaware of the land laws 
of this country. As a matter of fact he was no unimportant 
a member of the Viceregal Legislative Council, which 
introduced the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1883. Again 
it was he who had, with the help of Sir David Barbour 
made a semi-official enquiry into the condition of 
•agriculture in the various provinces, the gross income of 
the ryot per acre, and collected all other kindred stfvtisties. 
And yet Lord Oromer, as the Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the English Government in Egypt, in spite of his Indian 
experience, has eschewed all land legislation. Why ? The 
answer is not far to seek. Because he was quite convinced 
that paper statutes never advanced the welfares of the 
Indian ryot. The means he employed were more practicni. 
Firstly, he thoroughly understood that throughout the 
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world t.he ngrieulturist suffers for want of ttie necessary 
credit and capital. With the assistance of these, the agri- 
eultarist could' always be kept free from debt, and he 
enabled to labour assiduously to improve the outturn of 
his produce, with benefit to himself and the State. Second^ 
ly, Lord Crotner also knew that irrigation was the first 
essential where iSTature was freakish in her seasonal boun- 
ties. No doubt, they have the Nile in Egypt, but that 
river has existed from time immemorial. It did not, 
however, prevent famines. What was wanted was a, judi- 
cious distribution of water, and a system which stored it 
for use during a, season of deficiency. Irriga,tion, there- 
fore, was of paramouiit importance. The fellaheen may 
have all the capital needed to till their land, but if the 
necessary water was not there, they could do little. Lcmd 
Cromer, with the eye of the practised and far-sighted 
statesman, devoted his attention to extended and improved 
irrigation. You all know the colossal irrigation works on 
the Atbara now going on. Thus by the establishment of 
a national bank, on rational principles which immediately 
meet the requirements of the Egyptian cultivator, and by 
extended irrigation works, Lord Cromer has been able 
most successfully to achieve the amelicratioji of that entity 
and lead him on to the path of comparative pi'osperity. 
But you will observe that if he has been able to accomplish 
so much it is owing to the entire absence of the agrarian 
legislation of the kind which the autocrats wrho rei«>'n for 
five years in this country are so fond of introducing, Egypt 
for the last fifteen years has been singularly fortunate in 
possessing as its virtual ruler without interruption a Bri- 
tish statesman of great pluck and energy, of foresight and 
immense experience, who unhampered has been allowed 
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to work out his bonevoiont proj 6 ct for tliG bonofit oi the 
millions of Egypt. Once for uli a broad and generous 
policy, far-reaching in its beneficerit and vivifying iniitiene 
was laid down, and it has been alhnved to be carried int(i 
practical operation uninterrupted and unfettered hv 
circumlocution, red-tape and a dozen other obstructive and 
contradictory elements more or less of a character how not 
to do it, which are so rife in India. 

EXTENSION OF VICE REGAL PERIOD. 

This fact leads me to offer one observation in this plac**. 
In India, it is highly expedient ns the JHrms of India 
sagaciously observed two years ago in an article which 
may be read with profit at this juncture, that when we 
have a good Viceroy of a practical turn of mind, imbuetl 
with a deep sense of his responsibility, and intent on render- 
ing lasting good to the masses, as Lord Oiirzon seems to 
be by universal consent that he should be allowed to re- 
main at the helm of affairs for a longer period 
than the orthodox of five yeans, so that lie may be in a 
position to achieve all. the good which his knowledge and 
experience may have derived during the first term of his 
office. It is indeed most curious that a capable Viceroy, 
who is known to he rendering good, should have to lay 
down his offi(}e at the very time, or the ps3*cho1ogical mo- 
ment, when India has the greater need of utilising to her 
best advantage his previously acquired experience. 

Ex Parte official reports on land assessments. 

If, then, you ask me what remedies may be recommend- 
ed to Government, for extricating the ryot from his 
present condition of indebtedness, and gradually leading 
him on to the path of prosperity, I should reply that the 
fundamental reform, whence all other reforms must natur- 
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Ally How, is a Modification in the present policy of land- 
revenue assessment in vogue in thre different provinces. For 
the last two years and upwards, thanks to Mr. R. 0, i)utt 
and his untiring perseverance and patience, the controversy 
has been going on as to the oppressive character of the 
assessment. Here, too, there are two schools of thought 
— the olficial — which contends that the assessments are 
light, and the non-ofiicial, which avers to the contrary. 
Where there is such a diametrical difference of opinion it is 
always best to find out the truth by exploding the fallacies 
lurking in the facts and arguments of either side. There 
•ought to be a judicial pronouncement of the moot question, 
on the basis of reliable evidence which may be collected by 
means of an impartial tribunal specially appointed for the 
purpose. Unless such a judicial and exhaustive inquiiy 
is undertaken and a final verdict pronounced, it is to be 
feared this controversy is likely to remain interminable. 
But it is wisdom that the sooner it is closed in the manner 
suggested the better. The future land-i’evenue policy should, 
then, be based on the ascertained opinion of that tribunal. 
But it will never do to fiourish before us a mass of one-sided 
facts and arguments of Commissioners and Collectors as 
are to be found recorded in those precious serials of Sur- 
vey Settlement Officers published from time to time. They 
are purely ex parte and not subject to the cross-examina- 
tion necessary to arrive at the truth. 

iRRiGATiojsr verms railways. 

Meanwhile extended irrigation works of all kinds, small 
and large, by means of canals, tanks, reservoirs, wells 
wherever practicable, and the harnessing so far as possi- 
ble, after careful investigation, of some of the lai'ge 
rivers affeer the manner of the Godavory in the past by 
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Genei-al Sir Arthur Cobton, are esseutial. Next, of course, is 
the stimulation of crediti and capital, and, lastly, eleitisn- 
tary education suited to a large rural population. It is, 
however, satisfactory to notice that, after the experieiu'e 
of the two severe famines the State has now taken tiie 
first step towards improving and extending existing irri- 
gation and taking new works in hand. A ConjmLSsion is 
already sitting on the subject, taking evidence under the 
presidency of a talented Engineer, who has been mainly 
instrumental in achieving success with irrigatifui works 
in Egypt. It is to be hoped that the report of Sir Uolin 
Scott Moncreiff and his able colleagues may prove most 
practical. Our only regret is that the State should have 
for so many years subordinated irrigation works to rail- 
way construction at railway speed --a procedure against 
which your representatives entered their protests b 3 fore 
the Eoyal Oommission on Indian Expenditure. I would 
quote only one or two passages from the report of the 
Commission of 1879 to inform you how far the Indian 
Government had neglected the golden recommendations 
of that Commission, with the late Sir John Caird as its 
most expert meniber. It observed 

That among the means that may foe adopted for giving India 
direct protection from famine arising from drought, the first place 
must unquestionably foe assigned to works of irrigation. 

But the Government assigned it a second place only. 
Instead of appointing an Irrigation Commission which 
was the first essential there was appointed in 1883 a 
Parliamentary Select Committee on Eaiiways. Thus while 
150 crores of rupees have been spent on railways since 
1884 only twenty crores have been expended on irrigation. 
But I need not tarry to inform you of the beneficent results 
which by this time might have arisen from spending on 
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r wells and tanks e^en fourth the sum incurred on railways. 

! 'Eot that the Government was not made aware of the 

economic advatita^es to the State and the ry<‘t alike of 
: irrigation. For the Commission of 1879 further rtmarked 

j. .. ■ ' that,^-' 

“It has been too inneli the enstoin, in diseussions as to the policy 
of eonstnieting siieli works, to measure their value by their 
financial sueeess, eonsidered only \yith refcrenec to the 
y net return to Government on the capital invested in thoin. The 

true value of irrigation woid?s is to be judged very dirferently. 

. First, must bo reckoned the direct protection affordell by them m 
years of drought, by the saving of human life, by tlie av/iida.n<-e of 
the loss of revenue remitted, and of the outlay incurred in costly 
measures of relief.” 

XJn for innately this golden counsel, I repeat, wtifi never 
i taken into serious consideration till the seconri Famine 


Commission of 1898 once more accentuated the advice^ 
with some further pertinent observations* to answer those 
who in the interval had waxed must eloquent on the 
wonderful miracles of railways. In paragraph 5b6 of its 
report tlie Commission observes, after referring to the 
expenditure on famine protective works, that : 

Expel icncc has shown that on tlie oocasion of a widespread 
•failure of the rains, railways, however useful and nocessury they 
may be, do not keep down prices to a point at whicdi the s3ighte.sfe 
pressure only i 8 left. So far as they equalise prices, they widen 
the area of scarcity, though lessening the intensil^’^ elsewhere of 
l.amine. Tliough they bring grain to tracts liable to famine in 
years of drought they also prevent large accumula'ticn of arain 
in those tracts in years of planty. ^ 

Thus railways have been no unmixed blessing. 
IVfcreover, it is now recognised that, after all, they are 
only a means of speedy distribution of grain from one place 
to another, but they in no way add a single rupiaj to the 
weaifJi of the country. But it 1ms taken years to cxpfcih? 
this fallacy at the seat of the Centra! authorify. [n these 
matters it would seem that the Government ims b(,!cn far 
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behind the march of enlightened Indian opinion. It reqnir- 
ed tliree Commissions and two severe famines to ree^ognise 
and become alive to the supreme importance of extended 
irrigation, wherever possible and practicable wh.eh in the 
long run actually stimulates agricultural wealth, ihe 
Famine Commission of 1879 openly said : 

Tt is not only in years of drought that irrigation ^^•ork3 are 
f Jtl Tn serous of average rainfall they arc ot great service 

and a great^ source o£ giving certainty to all the 

operations, increasing the erown^ 

ling more valuable descriptions of crops to be gioivn. 

Next, in pwa. 544, the Commission of 1898 ha.s 
pointed <iut that since 1880 an average return of_ 6 per- 
cent. net on capital outlay has been realised on irrigation 
works, which can hardly be said of railways. On the 

Contrary tlie last, are still losing something like a crore 

of. rupees per annum to the general taxpayer. That I am 
not speaking at random on the subject of this net loss 
by railways, I have to draw your attention to the Ap- 
pendix in the Report of the Royal Commission to which 
I have already alluded. It will be seen from^ it that^ in 
fifteen years there was a loss of over 51 orores. lhat, owing 

to low exchange, in late years there was a heavy loss on 

guaranteed railways may be admitted. But I may inform 
you that apart from these railways almost ninety per cent, 
of the State lines have been hitherto losing concerns. The 
following statistics, which are worked out from the latest 
table officially published in the Gazette of India of 6th July , 
1901, will make it evident to all what a drag on the an- 
nual revenue .are the railways. In all there are fifty-one 
railways (excluding the East Indian) which lost from the 
date of their construction up till 1900 to the State, 
Rs.43, 34, 72,459. Of these six only show a net gain : 
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(1) 

Raj putau a~Ma,l ^Ya 

... 7*26 

Crores. 

(2) 

War ora Colliery 

... 0*10 

it 

(3) 

Eastern Bengal* 

... MO 


(r 

Nalhatfci 

... 0-01 

•>1 

(5) 

(0) 

Pafcna-Gaya 

... 0-09 


Lueknow-Bareilly 

... 001 

17 



8*57 

11 


The rest, namely forty-five lines, have lost bet'veen tliem 
;5r91 crores. Thus, deducting the gain of the above six 
lines, the net result was a loss of 43*34 crores to the 
State! The total capital outlay of the six lines %vaB 40 
crores. The Capital of the losing lines was 167*40 croras* 
The total capital equalled 207'46. On this the net loss 
was 43*34 crores. All these lines began to be constructed 
after 1870. IF, therefore, we take it that they generally 
began to earn profits five years after the date of their 
completion, and allow the older and new lines, an average 
•earning period of twenty years, we shall in no way be 
exaggerating the loss. Thus, these railways have lost on 
an average 20 per cent, in twenty years or, sa}?, 1 per 
cent, per annum ! This is the result. But it will inter* 


•est you to know something of the principal losing lines. 




Capital in 

Loss from 



crores. 

the begin- 




ning in 




crores. 

(I) 

N orfch- W esteni Rail way 

... 50 70 

... 25‘33 

(2) 

Oodb and Rohilkhuad 

... 12*56 

3“39 

(3) 

South Indian ... 

... 7*53 

'2*79" " 

(4) 

Southern Mabratta 

9*82 

4*36 

(•'0 

Indian j^Iidlandi 

*..* . 10*31 

... 2*86 

(G)* 

B engal-N agpiii* 

... 17*51 

... 2*00 


I beg to draw your attention, gentlemen, to the enor- 


mous loss on one line alone the North-Western Railwa.v, 
which, on a capital of 50*71 crores has lost 25*33 crores" 
•Of course, it is to a large extent a Military Raihway, Bat 
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I ask why the annual loss on sush a railway which is 
purely constructed for Military purposes, is not debited to 
he Military Department just as all charges for rnooilisa- 
tion. You will observe that the above six lines alone 
make up more than half the total capital outlay and 
that they have managed to lose between them 40-7:.! 
crores or, say, nearly 40 per cent, to their capital ! 
Contrast this railway finance, gentlemen, with the 
toUl capital outlay from the beginning of 32 crores 
on irrigation worlis which, even after taking into account 
the non-productive or losing ones, have paid net 
6 per cent. ! It should be remembered that even the East 
Indian Railway, with all its profits, does not yet yield to 
Government, after deducting the amount of profits payable 
to the Company which manages the line, more than 2| per 
cent pere annum, on its capital, according to the latest 
official return. Of course, I am aware of the fact that 
50 years hence this railway would be the entire property 
of the State and would then form a most “ valuable asset’’ 
against State liabilities. But, meanwhile, I think it is but 
right that I should point out to you its present paying 
character. You will thus see what has been the financial 
burden on the taxpayer of extended railways at breathless 
pace. Even admitting their utility, is it possible that .any 
country, much less so poor a country as India, can afford 
the luxury of the annual losses described above? And 
what, it may be asked, is the fair market value of the 
losing concerns? Does. the Government expect to realise 
anything near their respective book cost ? 

AGIUCTJLTCllAL BANKS. 

As to the agricultural banks, it is some consolation to 
notice -that after well-nigh twenty years the project, due 
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to the initiative of Sir Willium Wedderbiirriy lias been re- 
vived a,nd that the Government has recognised its import- 
ance. It is satisfactory also to notice the institution of nn 
expert Committee to consider the practicability of the 
scheme from the point of view presented by the existing 
conditions. Opinions, however seem to differ. The Com- 
mittee lias framed its scheme on the basis of the Co-oper- 
ative Credit Societies on the Continent. Their prixieipal 
•object is, no doubt, co-operative banking on a modest scale, 
with safeguards of a rigid character. Its principle is en- 
tirely voluntary. Friendly co-operation must take the lead. 
Where such co-operation is formed it will have to regulate 
its practical proceedings on the lines formulated by the 
Committee. No doubt here and there some rudimentary 
Co-operative Societies are already in existence. The one in 
Multan is supposed to be doing well. On our Bombay 
side there is an agricultural syndicate, which has done 
some useful work and which needs development. These 
small institutions now in existence lead one to hope that 
after the passing of the present scheme by the legislature, 
there may be a genuine movement for the establishment 
of such Co-operative Credit Societies. A good start, with 
good management, is the first element of success. Tho 
^sowcar, I mean the honest usurer is not likely to view 
his rival with anything like friendliness or favour. At 
any rate he will closely^ watch its proceedings. And if hs 
finds in the end tliat the new Credit Institution is in no 
way inimical to his interests, he will slowly endeavour to 
recognise its irnpcrtanee. Whcsther in the process of 
time, which may bo many years, he will entirely identify 
himself with these societies and become its guiding spirit 
and beneficent fairy is o, problem. But anyhow the most 
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satisfactory featare of this ne^ scheme is ^ 

Committee has exercised in recognising i ^ - 

importance of the sowcar in the domestic economy of the- 
ryl To the Committee he is not the black tyrant and 
blood-sucker that ho has often been represented. Attei 
all, the Committee is aware that the enlightenecl.seh- 
interestof the State in India demands the existence of 
the sowcar. Without his aid it would become impossib e 
that the croros of land-revenue could be so punctually 

gathered from year to year. 

CREDIT. 

So far, then, the scheme promises to be hopefuL 
Whether this kind of banking will eventually become popu- 
lar and stimulate thrift and industry remains to be seen. 
In fact, thrift and industry are the two cardinal virtues 
of the Indian peasantry, despite all assertions to the 
contrary. What the ryot badly wants is capital and cre- 
dit. As to capital, it must first exist in the country and 
as to credit it is a serious question whether with the new 
fangled legislation in vogue which has sought to restrict 
the right of transfer in land, credit will be improved. 
Good security means good credit. But where the former 
is next to non-existent how the latter may be established is 
a question difficult to answer. The sowcar, whom the Com- 
mittee invites to help the Co-operative Societies, will think 
twice and thrice how he may foster credit on nothing. 

WASTED ELASTICITY AHD SUCCESS OP THE EGYPTIAN SYSTEM' 

It is also a moot point whether the scheme has in it 
all those elements of elasticity to ensure fair success. 
Anyhow it is possible that, even after a full and fair 
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trial, these societies wiil prove a success and not a failure 
as the Deccan Agriculturist's Relief Act. Again, my fear 
is that what is easily understood and practised by a 
European peasant is not possible to be understood and 
practised by an Indian ryot. The German farmer, for 
instance, thoroughly understands the principles of the 
Eaiffesen System and profits by availing himself of the ad- 
vantages ofiered by it. But is it possible that the illite. 
rate Indian peasant can do so ? Are not all his agricul- 
tural environments cast in a different mould from those of 
the German or Italian ? It is a great mistake to slavish- 
ly follow the European system in this respect when on the 
the face of it, it is recognised as most unsuitable. I am, 
gentlemen, personally more inclined to look with favour 
01). the monetary system in vogue for the la&t six or seven 
years in Egypt to help the rural classes there. One reason, 
of all others, which inclines me to it is the great success that 
has already attended the operations of the Egyptian sys- 
tem. Bearing in mind that the Egyptian cultivator differs 
little from his Indian brother, it is safe to assume there are 
more chances of success in following it than the one about 
to be tried here. The l^al^ional Bank in Egypt has an 
autonomy of its own, and is every way unshackled in its 
operations save so far as tlie collection of instalments brings 
it into contact with Government. In its nature, I take it 
to be a i^efined edition of the sowcar, but without the sow- 
car's cupidity. The bank is quite content to earn but ten 
per cent, on its monies, out of which it fully spends four on 
charges of collection and rural agency. It sends like our 
local Insurance Companies, a large numbei of experienced 
and trustworthy agents to the various villages to ascertain 
the position of the applicants requiring capital. After 
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enquiries reports are made. On the basis of th(>«e report 
advances 8.re made, and instalments of an easy character 
are fixed. Collection of instalments is made, in which 
Government aid is taken. Hence there is a Controller 
appointed by Government to scrutinise all tinn.sactions. 
But beyond this there is no other State supervision. Such 
a practical scheme, already a great success, would, bait 
been preferable. I would recommend instituting one 
National Bank at least of the character establi.shed in 
Egypt in e.aeh Province of the Empire with its briincLes 
in°tho districts. But I entertain no dogmatic opinion on 
the subject. Nothing would give us greater sati.sfaction 
than to see a modest beginning made on the right line.s 
which would attain the principal object we have all in 
view for the better improvement of the pecuniary condi- 
tion of the Indian peasantry. Hence, a full and fair 
trial is esserftial. Experience may discover defects which 
might be remedied, and thus give greater permanence to 
it and offer better chances of success as years roll on. 

As to education of the rural classes, it is unprofitable 
at present to say anything. The question of education 
is cur despair. If even afters well-nigh fifty years the 
Provincial Governments in spite of growing revenues, 
cannot afford to spend directly from their respec- 
tive treasuries an amount in the .aggregate larger 
than a crore on all kinds of education, it is hopeless to 
expect that they would spend anything like a rea.sonable 
sum for the education of the rural classes. I, therefore, 
refrain from making further observations on this melan- 
choly subject, though Lord Curzon has of lute revived 
some hope in this direction, which it is much to be wish- 
ed may be fairly realised. 
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GRAIN STORAGE. 

In con necLion with tKis qaesfcicn of famine preven- 
tion, it is also essential fco bear in mind whether the 
annual export of food grains, chiefly wheat and rice, to 
foreign countries does not contribute somewhat to increase 
the intensity of famine when drought occurs. The 
■quaniity exported varies from year to year acc<n*ding to 
the demand, but the average of the last five years may 
be taken ns 21 lakbs of tons per annum. The surplus 
left is not much. The Commission of 1898 came to the 
conclusion, after most elaborate calculations and searching 
tests, that : 

Having regard to the degree to whieii the increase of popula- 
tion appears to have surpassed the increase of food <u.*op areas, wo 
are inclined to the belief that whatever may have been the nonnai 
annual surplus of food grains in 1880, the present svirplus cannot 
be greater than that figure. 

The quantity was five million tons, but both Sir 
dames Gaircl and Mr. Sullivan observed that they were 
** unable to place any confidence” in those figures. They 
computed that at the best the surplus was just enough 
to last ten days for the whole of the Indian population ! 
Under the circumstances they strongly recam nende*! the 
•storage of grain, which was the immemorial practice in 
the countiy, and which continued till tlie system of pay- 
ment of the State dues in cash instead of kind, and the 
indebtedness of the ryots, ohiefiy arising From enhanced 
revenue assessments, swept it awa 3 ^ Bir James a,nd his 
colleague remarked that : 

In a country where the annual surplus of grain U so small 
and where it cannot be increased by foreign importation, the abso- 
lute need of reserves in seasons of scarcity far the supply of places 
difficult of access, becomes almost imponitive. The most effectual 
remedy for this would be to encourage the storage of grain in such 
localities in seasons of plenty. 
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their several districts, which is the spccilic tooa tiun aie 
accustomed to. As this common grain is rarely an article 
of export its storage could in no way interfere with the 
operation of foreign trade, and, as the storage would be 
subdivided in every village, it could he done without 
disturbance to the usual operations of husbandry. In 
seasons of abundance stores may very conveniently be 
made. A village of 400 inbabitants, cultivating 400 
acres cf grain, may be reckoned to have 40 of the class foi 
whom the storf>ge is proposed. It was estimated that a 
Store of 7 tons would suffice fur this number daring a 
year of famine, and the quantity required might be secured 
out of two years of good crops during the interval at the 
rate of 3^ tons for each year, without ai-.y pressure on the 
rest of the people, while the storage of that quaniit}- of 
grain would be a simple and inexpensive operation. The 
value of these practical suggestions has in no way been 
diminished even after the lapse of twenty years. On the 
contrary, the importance of. storage is deemed of more 
paramount, necessity for the future than in 1880 after 
theexperience of the two recent calamitous visitations. 
Storage is an indispensable condition of safety, specially 
having regard to the continued exports and the greater 
poverty of the masses. The less the stocks of surplus grain, 
the higher the prices when a severe drought overtakes the 
country. But a large rise in the prices of food grains 
signifies so much starvation to the poor who are unable to 
,f buy them. It is a matter of regret that this point of view 
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is seldom borne in mind by the ofiSoials. Even if present 
to their mind, they take no steps to remedy the evil. 
The depletion of food-stores is an evil. The abnndanco of 
it means low prices, as the deficiency of it means the 
contrary. Then, as the masses are poor, they cannot buy 
the grain at famine prices, .so that the inevitable re.snlt i.s 
starvation and death. Hence it is essentially imperative 
that situated as the Indian masses ai’e, storage in the 
simple and inexpensive way suggested by Sir James 
Caird should be one of the means whereby famine.s may 
bo prevented, and hitherto I do not think 1 have noticed 
any very serious objection being raised again.st it. 

OTHER SHac?ESTION,S. 

It is not suggested that Government should have 
publie granaries at special centres. Neither is it suggested 
that arrangements for storing grain should be made for 
the benefit of “ thieves and rats ” as Mr. O’Conor cynically 
observed when replying to a question of the Himine 
Commissioners of 1898. Nc ; the latest Famine Commis- 
sion has strongly recommended relief works ns far n.s 
possible nearer the homes of the fnmi.s]ied. Belief within 
a short distance of villages is advocated. And it i.s in 
this connexion that the system ns recommended by Sir J. 
Caird, or in its more modified form, free from all objec- 
tions, as was very wi.sely suggested in the colunir..s of tho 
Statesman in August 1900 fits in admirably well, and is, 
therefore, deserving of a fair trial, and I say tliis’ in face 
of Lord Ourzion’s declaration at Budget time that he would 
doubt the sanity of those who recommended grain storage. 
We have an eminently successful trial in thi.s matter, 
which also c-an be easily followed. Mr. Parvati Cbowdry,' 
—a zemindar, has admirably succeeded, by establishing 
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Dharma Gola ’’ in his own villages, and ills Note on 
the same subjeefe, alluded to in a recent issue of tlie 
Awn'ita Bazar Vatrilca^ requires respectful attentioui from 
the authorities. I have now exhausted the subject of the 
prevention of famines. It is to be earnestly iioped that 
the practical lessons of the two famines will be seriously 
borne in mind, for it goes without saying that the con- 
sequences of another visitation of the character and 
intensity of the last is certain to add to the diilir.ulties 
and anxieties of the Government. Even the Times^ with 
all its desire to echo the optimism prevailing at Calcutta 
and Westminster, is constrained to observe that : 

It may well be doubted whether a day is not coming when not 
all the resources of the British Empire will suffice to cope with a 
succession of bad seasons and a final failure of the rains over an 
extended area. 

This is an ominous warning, of wliicli those respon- 
sible should not fail to take a note. 
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suggests that its correctness or incorrectness sliould be 
conclusively ilenionsfcrated. For such a purpose two 
courses are open. Either the Government against whcjn 
the allegation is made should court a full and fair inquiry 
in carom papula, say, by means of a disinterested and 
impartial tribunal of experts, reputed for sifting evi- 
dence of irrefragable facts gathered from each district, 
and probing the truth to the bottom ; or it should 
collect through its own trusted officers such rclialdo 
statistics as shall enable the public to draw its own inference 
one way or the other. In my own opinion, the first 
method is preferable to the second. An open inquiry in 
broad daylight, conducted from district to district, where 
witnesses could be put through the searching test of cross- 
examination as regards average produce in a given series 
of years, their average value, the range of wages, the cost 
of leaving, the saleable price of land itself, and all other 
circumstances essential to a riglit understanding of tlie 
true conditions of the people, is the most satisfactory^ 
Jf the seal of public confidence is to be set on such an 
investigation it is supeifluous to observe that publicity and 
close examination of facts are absolutely essential. Un- 
fortunately, for reasons best knowni to itself, the (bivern- 
ment has shrunk from instituting such an op«*n inquiry, 
though more than once appealed to. In India it is ahvays 
so diihcult to conquer the liydra of hide-houml uflifialiMm 
METiiou or comiu;tl\u xatiunaf. wkai/ih. 

The sfcoiid method h dopnrtmentai. It Is tl.M* one 
whieli the Indian Government has twice adopted, <*ria in 
IHmnnd another in 1B3H. - But if is deemed t-xtrcimdv " 
unsntisfaelory, for in its nature it is secretive. Glreulars are 
sent round to the district officers tr. make- inquiries . ' Tim 



public never knows what are the instructions conveyed to 
them ami what may be the scope allowed to the officers, be- 
cause the circulars are marked “coniidentiar’. Accordingly, 
confidentiaF^ reports are made to which confidential 
replies are given. The results are embodied in a confi- 
dential ” despatch to the Secretary of State, If some 
member of Parliament is inquisitive enough to ask that 
functionary whether he would place it on the table of the 
House, he obligingly answers in the affirmative on the 
understanding that the papers should be considered 
confidential.” They are never allowed to be published 
for general information. This bureaucratic mode in State 
affairs, in which the public arc vitally interested can never 
inspire any confidence. And the publication of mere extracts 
which their own self-complacent optimism may choose to 
select cannot satisfy public curiosity, much less carry con- 
•viction home. Of this nature was the inquiry very hurri- 
edly made during the closing months of the Viceroyalty 
of Lord Dufferin. Selected facts and extracts from the 
‘‘ confidential” reports of district officials were afterwards 
published in the official Gazette. But it cannot be said 
that there was any systematic attempt at computing the 
annual income, agricultural and ncn-agrioultural. That 
was only done once during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ei pon 
in 1883. Sir David Barbour was entrusted with the work. 
He calculated that the income from all sources was Es. 27 
per head against Es. 20 computed by Mr. Dadabhoy Hao- 
oji. But the details of the figures by which the aggregate 
was arrived at were never disclosed. Some official figures 
however, had found publicity through members of Parlia- 
ment. And ten years later, Mr. Dadabhoy, when in the 
House of Commons, put a series of elaborate interpella- 
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tions in the matter. On 6feh Aprkly^ 1803, he a«keJ the 
Under- Secretary : 

Whether in 1882 the Finance Minister of India estiniatcd the aver* 
age income of each inha])itant of India at Ks. 27 per head; whether 
the estimates •were based upon the contents of a Koto entitled ‘An 
Enquiry into the Incidence of Taxation in British India,’ prepared 
by Sir .David Barbour j and whether the Note eontained the follow* 
log particulars : — 

Agricultural Wealth per Head of tlie Population. 

Presidency or Province. Rate per head, Rupoog» 

Bombay ... ... ... ... ... 22'4 

Central Pi’o Vinces ... ... ... 2 1 *15 

Madras ... .. ... ... ... V.rB 

Punjab ... ... ... ... ... 18*0 

N.-W. ITovinees and Oudh HM 

Presidency or Province. Rut<* per head, Rupees. 

Bengal ... ... ... 16*9 

Burmalr ... ... ... 27.0 

I may mention that Sir Evelyn Earing had refciTed 
to tlie above identical figures in his speech in the same 
year that they were worked out at the introduction of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act, At the time the value of the 
agricultural income was calculated at 332 'crores of rupees. 
Including Burmab and As.sam it was 350 crorcs. The 
nonmgriciiitural income was put down at 17ocrores. The 
total was 525 crores. This sum, divided by the popula- 
tion of the day, vi/. , 19*45 crores, gave Us. 27 per head* 
In the same Note the value of the grass produce of the 
different provinces w’as given a.s follows 

CtweSt^'.' 

Punjab ... ... ... 3M5 

N.- W. "Provineas & Oudh ... ... 7M5 

Bengal ' ... ... lai'.W 

Central ProTinees ... ... 2P2f> 

Bombay ... ... ... 394K> 

Madras ... ... ... 50*09 
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GOVERNMNT DECLIM TO PUBLSH DETAILS, 

The result of the interpellation was that the Secre- 
tary of State declined to lay tlje full Note of Sir David 
Barbour, referred to by Mr. Dadabboy, on the table of 
the House. Mr. Dad abhoy further moved to liave a simi- 
lar return made for submission to Parliament based on 
the latest statistics available till 1893 ; but this also was 
refused., So far, it will be seen that tbe Government was 
disinclined to take the public into its confider.ce, much 
less to allow it to offer by the publication of all the details 
a sound and healthy criticism thereon. The estimates^ 
moreover, were all made out in secret and the broad results 
alone were made known. What were the actual details 
of each province, namely, the quantity of agricultural pro- 
duce, the several prices'at wdiicb it was computed, and so 
forth, were never disclosed. Hence there was no means 
of testing the accuracy of the figures. In October, 1900, 
at Simla, and later on, at Budget time in March last, at 
Calcutta, Lord Curzon observed that his latest estimates of 
agricultural income showed Bs. 20 per head against Bs. 18 
in 1880. Here, too, we have practically not been informed 
of the details on which the estimates have been worked 
out. Hence tbe public in teres tfd in the question have no 
means of testing the aceuhacy of the statement. Both, 
frankly admits Lord Curzon, are mere estimates. The data 
are not “incontrovertible.’^ “ There is an element of con- 
jecture in them, but so there was in the figures of 1880.’^ 
It will be thus perceived that after all both estimates have 
been pronounced by the highest authority as merely conJeC” 
tural. But Mr. O’Conor, the Director-General of Statistics, 
whose deparment furnishes all statistics, goes even a 
step further than the Yiceroy. ' Asked, ^<i>y the Horfhle 
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Mr. Bose, one of the members of the Famine Commisskm of 
1898, whether, as matters stood, it was possible “to esti- 
mate with any degree of total acciiiacy the total food- 
supply in the eountry’' he replied as follows ; 

I tried to make an estimate when the famine broken out a year 
ago, but abandoned the attempt finding it was not possible to work 
it out satisfactorily. AVe do not even know aeeurateiy tins area of 
production of food-grains. I think the estimates in Bengid are ex- 
tremely defective ; then, we do not know the areas in the Native 
States; in the Madras Presidency we have no information asi’e- 
gards large tracts, in fact oxw information is fragmentary” {vkle 
page 5, Indian Famine Commission Iteport, IShS, Appendix 7, 
Vol I). 

Afer such an authoritative declaration by the Direc- 
tor-General of' Statistics himself it is neeedltjss to observe 
that no scientific statistician or any statistic-al society of 
reputation, such as the Royal Statistical Society of Eng- 
land, would accept either set of statistics of agricultural 
income, unless they could be acientificaliy verified. But 
verification implies, in the fii'vSt instance, all details ; and 
in fihe second place, absolute accuracy, When we bear in 
mind that the different provinces are differently situated, 
with difterent outturns of food and non-food crops, with 
varying prices and wages, it is no light task to bring the 
data of all the] 'different provinces to a common (h.uiomi- 
naiion and deduce results therefrom which might l>e reason- 
ably accepted as correct. Moreover, the vei*y method of 
eompotatioii should proceed on recognised scientific princi- 
ples. Next, if one period is to be compared with another^ 
it is necessai'y to take into consideiution a series of good 
and bad years so that there may be every pi*obability of 
coming nearer to the truth. For instance, if the last 
computatio’n of the annual income was made in 1880, and 
if for purposes of comparison another is to be made at 
present, it is esse**^ial to take into account the total agri- 

3$ 
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cultural income during the last tiventy year.s .'lud strike an 
annual average. We do not know whether the figure-s 
quoted by Lord Ourzon have been worked out on°thi.s 
principle otherwise it is entirely misleading to take the 
year 1900 only and base a comparison thereon. Indian 
harvests are subject to such violent fluctuations that unless 
a senes of fat and lean years are taken together it would 
not be nght to select certain years and reject others. So 
far as to the statistics themselves. But further care is 
necessary to see that the system of computation itself which 
rmy be adopted in one period is the same as that is adopt- 
ed in another if a fair comparison is to be made. All 
exceptional factors in each period should be eliminated and 
the constant factors brought on an identical level For 
these r^sons it would be unsafe to accept the estimate 
given by Lora Curzon at last Budget time. And 
more unsafe still would it be to institute a compa- ' 
risen with the figures of 1880 and attempt to draw 
^1 inference therefrom, be it favourable or unfavourable. 
To take one instance only. What mav have been the 
produce per acre in 1880, and what may it have be!n 

1900? Lord Curzon has told us that in 1880 the yield 
was computed at 730 lbs while hie yield 

based on Sinm «is own estimates are 

tesed on 840 lbs. But he offers us no proof in support 

of the slatement! Here, too, the public is not made 
aware of the details which could be verified. We 
always advised by the authorities to verify „ur own fa T 
be o. submitting them for their considerat e . Are t 

- Even, assuming the outturiT of 840 lbs. per 
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acre for both periods, it would seem that taking the rpiantitj 
produced per head of the population the r<‘sult would 

show that in 1880 it was 793 lbs, and in 1900 it was 

740 lbs, Then, again, can we rely on the prices as 
annually recorded for food and non-food crops puiilished 
in the yearly statistical serial when experts discard tfiera 
as valueless, they being all the figures on a fixed day 
either in January or J uly ? Again, the reiail prlcPH 

which are more or less compiled on hearsay by thc^ semi- 

illiterate village accounfcant, can hardly be rolicil upon. 
m EXPERT COMMISSION IMPEEATIVK. 

It is almost unprofitable under the circiunstaiices, to 
pursue these official statisrdcs, of which no details are 
offered for purposes of examination and verification, if 
the Yiceroy is anxious to prove to the world tlmt both 
agricultural and non -agricultural income has increased 
during the last twenty years, he would be greatly assisting the 
independent public by placing before it all evidenc^^ in full 
detail which could be tested on principles which scientific 
statisticians have formulated. Either, then, this evidence 
must be made available to the public, or a public iiu|uir 7 
should be institutted. The value of the latter method of 
investigation cannot be too highly rated. For wduit 
been the case for years past? The school of pessimist??, 
at whose head is the veteran Mr. Dadabhoy, observe that 
their own deuailed inquiry, based on statistics supplied by 
the officials themselves, leads them to infer that the 
rannual income now is less than what it wag in 1880, Mr, 
Digby is tlie latest and most capable exponent of that 
statement., I need not refer to the elaborate open letter 
he addressed some months since to Lord Cur^soiu ¥o>tt 
have all perused it and each of you could Judge for your- 
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self after verifying his figures. On the other hand, the 
optimisfcSj who almost all belong to the governing chrss 
contend, “ as Lord Ourzon did in M:n-oh last, that 

“ the movement is for the present distinctly in a forward and 
not in a retrograde direction that there is more money, not lc.ss in 
toe country ; that the standard of living among the poorer classes 
IS going up, not down.” ‘ 

^ Thus the one school directly cfontradicts the other. 
As far as the pessimists are concerned, I have already .stated 
that they were for testing the accuracy of the figuix-s of 
1880, and hence an appeal was made to the Secretaiy of 
State in Parliament to publish all the details. But that 
offidal shrank from courting the critical examination for 
which they were wanted. It is scarcely intelligible why 
that functionary should have adopted an attitude of non- 
poBsumm in this respect. The object of both schools is tn 
meh the bottom of the truth, If, then, the truth regard- 
ing the present condition of the people, as compared with 
what It was in 1880, is to be ascertained and placed beyond 
ail cavil, why should there be such’ a reticence about 
making all information available to the public? It is the 
duty of every just and well-organised Governmeni; to find 
out whether prosperity is decreasing or increasing amor,g its 
8U jects. If It be decreasing, the causes of such should be 
discovered so as to remove them. Shepherds of people 
as Bacon says, must needs know the disorders in a State’ 
of which economic ones are the chief. If that be the 
poitical axiom of all Governments, ought it not 

fW -lien Government like 

that of the British? Gentlemen, I will give von an 

instance Italy, after the return of King Victor Emmanuel 

of T plight. The condition 

the people was miserable. For some years things went 
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on from bad to worse. Th,e tendency was to nlhnv the 
economic situation to drift. But at last the day of 
reckoning came, and the Government was for<‘c.d to 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire irito the ctor.di- 
tion and discover what was the real national wealth. 
It was presided over by Count Jacine, and the iniCvStiga- 
tion proceeded on lines suggested by scientific .statisticiaiis. 
Lord Ourzon has, during the three years ni his 
Yiceroyalty, nominated at least four Commissions. What 
is there to prevent him from appointing a filth one, oi 
independent experts, European and [ndiati, to detennint? 
the true national income and set at rest this long p^unling 
controversy? In my opinion, such an inquiry has uccomc 
imperative, and that would be the wisest stattssnianship 
which could adopt such a course. It is, however, a matter 
of regret that, on the one hand, the Government and its 
apologists in the Press, both here and in England, resent 
the statement of the pessimists, and try to discredit the 
figures, which are really supplied by itself ; on the other 
hand, it refuses to give publicity to all the details on which 
it founds its own deduction as to the improvement in the 
condition of the masses. It is not unnatui'al if under such a 
condition, there is no popular confidence in ofiicia! 
while popular pessimism grows apace and derives fresh 
emphasis from the actual economic phencumma to he 
witnessed before their very eyes. The Government should 
not, therefore, fight shy of the pro})Osed in(|uiry, be the 
result what it may, for It is a serious (niestion. vitally 
afiecting the welfare of millions of people. If, on the one 
hand, it is found that the national income has irmreased 
the present bogey of the pessimists will at once be laid 
ow. The people will be rejoiced to learn that, in spite of 
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calamitous visitations^ they ave progressing favourably. 
On the other hand, if it is ascertained that after all there 
is growing impoverishment, it would be well for the opti- 
mistic school, at whose head are the Secretary of State and 
the Viceroy, to drop their complacent optimism and strive 
to remedy the evil by stimulating agricultural and other 
industries. The Government of India years ago .accepted 
the postulate, as was laid down by the Famine Comrai.s.sion 
of 18^9, that the ultimate object of the Government .should 
be to maintain agricultural and other operations at the 
highest attainable standard of efficiency. In its"'de.spatch 
twelve years ago, it fully acknowledged its responsbility in 
the matter. It admitted that the cultivators and their 
families, and their cattle must be properly fed, and their 
needs for labour, irrigating, machinery and agricultural 
implements adequately met. Insufficiency of food, as well 
as deterioration or lack of such meebanical 
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since ? Let me quote the words of the report of the Ifamine 
Commission of 1898. This section is very laxge, and 
includes the great class of day-labourers and the leasts 
skilled of artizans. Bo far as we have been able to form a 
general opinion upon a difficult question from the evidence 
we have heard and tho statistics placed before us, the 
wages of these people have not risen in the last twenty 
years in due proportion to the rise of prices of the neces- 
aries of life. The experience of the recent famine fails to 
suggest that this section of the community has shown any 
large command of resources or any increased powers of 
resistance. Far from contracting, it seems to be gradually 
widening, particular!}^ in the more congested districts. Its 
sensitiveneess or liability to succumb, instead of diminishing, 
is possibly becoming more accentuated, as larger and 
more powerful forces supervene and make their effects felt 
where formerly the result was determined by purely local 
conditions.’’ The accentuation, it is needless to say, came 
two years later on with a vengeance, and it is now a matter 
of history how at the very outset of famine conditions in 
1899, millions swarmed to the relief camps, absolutely 
prostrated and without any means whatever to buy food,, 
I leave it to you, gentlemen, to contrast this dismal state 
of affairs with the general statement made in the Council 
by Lord Ourzon in March last, as to growing improvemenb 
and better standard of living. leave it to you to judge 
whether you can reconcile the one condition with the 
■■■ 'Other. ' ■ ■ " ■ 

TWO SALIENT STATEMENTS OP THE VICEROY TRAVERSED, 
Leaving the question alone, it may not be amiss to 
one or two other salient points in Lord Curzon’s Budget 
speech. He is reported to have said that in a country 
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largely dependent for its maintenance on agriculture 
the time must come when the agricultural income 
must ceaso to grow by reason, firstly, of increa-se 
of population and, secondly, by the limit of land further 
available for cultivation. Under such a condition, it is 
prudent for a far-sighted Government to .stimulate non- 
agricultural sources of wealth. None will di.spute the 
general accuracy of the second statement, but is it proved 
that after a certain limit is r'eached, there cannot be any 
more agrieutural productivity ? It may be that the land 
is not so well cultivated as it ought to be; that owing 
to variety of reasons, want of capital, manure, and .so 
forth, a plot of land may be capable of growing a larger 
quantity of product but cannot do so. As far as India is 
concerned the best experts, from Sir John Caird to Mr. 
Voelcker and Mr. Leather, have unhesitatingly declared 
that there is very reason to expect that, with better means 
and r'esource.s, the productivity of the soil might be largely 
increased. When India can only grow 9 bushels of wheat 
per acre for instance, against 30 and more produced in 
Europe and America., it goes without saying tl.at the 
proposition, as laid down by the Viceroy, cannot be uni- 
versally predicated. Certainly, it cannot be so predicated 
of India. It is, therefore, the duty of his Lordship’s 
Government to do all in its power to stimulate that 
productivity. In the proportion that the economic 
condition of the ryot is improved, will there be a corre- 
sponding improvement in the country’s agriculture. Un- 
fortunately, it is notorious that up till now the Indian 
Government has practically done next to nothing to oro- 
mote agricultural industry in a way to induce grelter 
prosperity to the peasantry. On the contrary, tlie evi- 
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•dence almost everywhere is- to discourage that industry 
by a variety of harsh measures^ legislative and executive, 
A considerable relaxation or modification of those mea- 
sures is the first necessity. But so far the State seems 
to stuff its eai-s with cotton when appeals are made to 
it for lightening the burden of land assessments. It should 
not be forgotten that the revenue was formerly paid in 
kind, which in times of drought was everyway better 
suited to the ryot than the present one of cash. More- 
over, iiow-a-days the ryot’s crops are mortgaged, even 
before being harvested. However high the price may be 
for its crops, he realises little profit out of it for hixnself. 
He is in no way better, perhaps worse. It is the middle- 
man who is enriched. To the ryot only the load of in- 
debtedness becomes greater. All these facts have to be 
duly weighed when it is light-heartedly asserted that it 
is impOvSsible for Government to further stimulate agri- 
cultural industry. It is in its power to do so, as I have 
just suggested. If I may be allowed to offer an opinion 
on this subject, I would ventux’e to say that agriculture 
in the country can still be made a great deal more pro- 
ductive. But this is not powssible so long as the Govern- 
ment fails in its primary doty. The pressure of the knd- 
revenue system being relieved, and other undue severities 
of forest and other laws which affect the domestic economy 
of the masses being relaxed, agriculture must materially 
improve. But the State refuses to recognise that assess- 
ments are heavy. As a matter of fact, however, it arrives 
at the conclusion because it has not yet cared to find out 
what is tiie real ratio which the gross produce bears to 
the assessment, and what surplus actually remains in the 
hand of the ryot after all charges of cultivation, interest 
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on loans, etc., are deducted. It is quite possible to con- 
ceive of the gross agricultural income increasing and yet 
the net income of the producer a diminishing qtiantity. 
This aspect of the question also demands attention. 

THE MONOGRAPH OP SIR EDWARD LAW ON ECONOMIC PROGRESS. 

Then let me briefly refer to the so-called facts of 
“ economic progress ” with which the Finance Minister 
so regaled us in his last Financial Statement. He says 
that, “ dose examination of certain material facts will 
afford further proof that recuperative powers are no idle 
SESumption.” Sir Edward Law then refers to a few 
figures of recent imports and exports, to the comsuraption 
of salt, savings bank deposits and so forth. An to imports 
and exports, can any sound inference as to the real com- 
mercial progress of the people be drawn from merely ex- 
hibiting superficial figures of a triennial period ? But Sir 
Edward’s statements are open to so many ohalienges that 
all I can do in this place is to put the following queries to 
which, it is to be hoped, he will make an effort to reply 
fully, supported by irrefragable evidence, next Budget day. 
None will be more glad than myself to see a very .satiL 
factory answer to every one cf them. What are the 
scientific data on which to base the theory of the commer- 
cial prosperity of any country? Can India, which is a 
debtor country, and withal subject to foreign rule, be ever 
commercially prosperous when the naked fact of an annual- 
ly increasing indebtedness and a large balance of expoi'ts 
for which there is no return, is to be clearly seen ? Can 
the abstraction of at least thirty crores of the national 
produce of the country, year in and year out, without the 
slightest hope of return, ever point to “ recuperative’' 
resources or tend to any material aceumulatian of the siu- 
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condition ? Is it true that larger balances at Post Office 
Savings Banks signify greater prosperity ? If so^ may it be 
asked how is it that the deposits per head, which came in 
1889-90 to Bs. 164, have since steadily gone down till ten 
years later they came down to Rs. 125 ? Is that phenomenon 
to be seen in the savings of people in Europe, in the 
United Kingdom, and in the United State.s ? On the whole 
it would be rash to share the opinion of the Viceroy atid 
his Finance Minister that the condition of the people 
is undergoing improvement. The positive evidence is 
against the statement. Where there is no reserve, no 
accumulation, no wealth, where millions live from hand ti) 
mouth on a bare wage, from season to season, on alow 
diet, it i.s rather bold to assert that there is increasing 
prosperity. Rather we are obliged to agree with the 
Duke of Argyll, who had not studied in vain the econo- 
mics of India, that 

destitution, more or less temporary and 
rnonj^ nidiyiduals in European countries, we knew. Rnf. nf' 
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produce to the extent o£ thirty or forty crores without any 
hope of return, ia consi<.lered the greastewt obstacle in the 
way of national prosperity. The fact cannot be denied that 
the sterling obligations have increased from ten milliotis in 
1874 to eighteen millions sterling. It must be admitted 
that the annual resources of the Indian people to that 
extent are drained away to foreign parts for which there 
is absolutely no return. Whatever the causes which lead 
to these obligations, there can be no gainsaving the econo- 
mic results of that proce^ss of abstraction. The obligations 
we all know consist of peiisions and allowances to JKuro- 
pean officials, interest on railways, stores, and so forth. 
But it should be remembered that the payments are com- 
pulsory, that is to say, they have not been voluntarily 
incurred by the people. In fact, the consent of the In- 
dians has never been taken in the matter. Secondly, the 
payments by themselves are considered excessive. Nowhere 
in the civilised world are higher salaries, and pensions 
paid than in England. But as a matter of fact the salaries, 
pensions and allowances paid to. European agency in this 
country are even greater than those allowed in England. 
8o far they are unparalleled. The difference between 
the present rulers of India and their predecessors con- 
sists in this that while the latter employed the indigenous 
agency and lived in the country, the former geyvern by 
their own, which is imported. However heavy or burden- 
some or tyrannical the taxation may have been in the 
case of the former rulers, the economic effects were 
not so disastrous as they are at present. I do not here 
raise the question even of the justice of the payments. 
That again would lead us to another branch of the contro- 
versy. My object here is to point out, solely and exclu- 
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sively, the mischievous economic aspect of the costly 
foreign agency. Let us, for argument’s sake, admit tliat 
the payments are J ust ; but I ask every enlightened and 
fair-minded person, official and non-official, whether or not 
a country must grow poorer for the ceaseless drain of 30 to 
40 erores of its annual wealth — the fruit of the children 
of the soil — without any return. Just consiiler the 
aggregate amount of this drain since 1860. It oonie.s to 
624 erores, without taking into account all private remit- 
tances in shape of pro6t8 of merchants, trader.s and 
planters. At the very least these should come to 300 
erores, say a total of 900 mores. But I entirely lso,ve the 
last out of account and confine myself to the officially 
recorded figures of the Government’s Horae Remittances 
only, and I appeal to the economic sense of our rulers to 
-say whether such a colossal abstraction from year to year 
is not the real cause of the poverty of India. If these 624 
■erores had remained in the country, what might have been 
the condition of the people to-day ? Capital accumulates 
-capital. Take a single inslance of a specific character. 
Here are 180 indigenous cotton mills ; of these 81 are in 
■the city of Bombay. How have they multiplied ? Is it 
not the case that the very earnings or savings of capital 
■made by the dozen or two dozen at the beginning have 
fended to a large extent to multiply the concerns ? But 
if capital accumulates capital, .how may it be possible 
without any accumulation worth mentioning that India 
•can grow’ richer, that it can embark on new and profit- 
•able industrial enterprises ? It is superfluous to refer to the 
axiom of the economists that industry is limited by capital ; 
•that where there is lack of capital it is not possible to foster’ 
-arts and manufactures and industries. If then, the fountain 
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soDrce, instead of being replenished, is annually being 
drained away, is it an exaggeration to say that the time 
may come, unless other intervening factors neutralise their 
effect, when the process of exhaustion must bring its own 
nemesis. The fact is, India is not free to choose its own 
administrative agency. Were it free, is there the slight- 
est doubt that the entire administrative agency would be 
indigenous living and spending their monies in the coun- 
try ? India, I repeat, is not free, and, therefore, it has no 
choice in the matter. The governing authorities in the 
first place have most strangely willed that almoKSt all the 
higher posts shall be held by men, who live a while here, 
and then retire to their own country. Even another 
great modern Asiatic power, Bussia, is not known to im- 
port wholesale Bussian agency to carry on the work of 
administration in the distant provinces of Central Asia ! 
But we are told that the European agency is extremely 
limited. It counts no more than 17,300 persons, True, 
But contrast the annual expenditure of 16 crores incurred 
on their account with the 2| crores earned by Indians. Did 
England sit quiet while the Plantaganets were filling all 
•the high offices from France to the great disadvantage of 
the English themselves? Was not England pauperised 
when the Papacy was rampant and abstracted millions 
from it annually, as history has recorded ? Would Eng- 
land refrain from complaining, supposing that the position 
of India and England was to-day reversed ? 

ASIATIC POVERTY. 

The grievous error is that the present system of ad- 
ministration is not regulated by economic laws. Again, 
while India is characterised by what may be called Asiatic 
poverty, our rulers govern it on principles of what may be 
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called Asiatic immoderateness. In Asia everything is on a 
colossal scale, its mountains and rivers, its vseething 
population, and so forth. In fact, as an aecomplisbed 
writer has observed : 

Nothing in Asia is sufficiently restricted ; empires are too bie* 
populations aretoo vast ; all features of nature are too huge ; the arts 
are too gigantesque ; the powers entrusted to men are too powerful* 
calamities are too widespread ; all things have in them a ti'aeo of 
immoderateness as if godsand men alike had lost the sense of wise 
limitation . . . Everything from the powers of kings and the 
conceptions of men to the forces of nature is gigantic, enormous 
fatiguing to the brain. In fact, when measured, as all things must 
be measured, all things by a standard of which man is the uiicon-^ 
scions unit, is immoderate. 

While the country is poor it is rule'! at a cost un- 
heard of in any part of the civilised world. It i.s thus that 
poor as India is, it is being made poorer by the economic 
anomalies which our Western Eulers have unfortunately 
introduced into the country. It is, of course, argued on 
the other side that though the administration is costly it 
is of a .superior character to that which the Indians, had 
they been free, might have had. True. But the Indian.s 
then would have cut their coat according to their cloth. 
And as they grew richer by commerce and manufactures, 
they might have, in a natural w.ay, a.spired to higher .stai'i- 
dards of civilised government. But it would have been 
folly for India to have risen at once to a pitch of the 
highest form of civilised government without counting the 
cost— millions which it could not have afforded and which 
must have eventually ruined it. In short, no country can 
with impunity continue to offend the laws of economy 
which are based on Nature herself. The justification urged 
therefore, can hardly stand. As an able economist has oh- 
served in i\iQ Statesman on this question, I will say : 
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Admitting, for iirgumcnt’s sake, that the. defence of the exis- 
ting system, so far as it rests on fa.ets, is a good one, it is good in res- 
pect only of payments to Europeans made for such services as could 
not be performed by Indians consistently with the eountry^fcj 
welfare, and in respect of such payments only so far as the,y are 
not excessive. Any other pa.yments made for the servi(?es of Eu- 
ropea, ns are clearly pa.yments made for the benefit, not of India, 
hut of the ruling race. 

But I cannot furt her expatiate on this buiudng ques- 
tion; All I can say is that England is doing the greatest 
injustice in this matter to India for which she shall have 
one day to pay irost dearly. The whole question of the 
agency of administration demands radical reform. As Mr. 
IST. N. Gliose shrewdly observed in his able Provincial Con- 
ference Address at Alidnapur, the two great branches of 
the Service are now an anachronism, and the time must 
come, however it may be artificially protracted, wlien there 
will have to be a fundamental change based on justice and 
equity, in spite of monopolies and powerful vested inter- 
ests. Meanwhile it is our duty to press this subject from 
time to time before the British Public and educate it to 
realise the enormity of the economic evils arising from the 
erroneous policy pursued at present and the incalculable 
advantage of economy and efficiency for the welfare of the 
masses, certain to accrue from the full and free employ- 
ment of Indians in the higher grades of the Services. 

INDIAN FINANCE. 

This brings us to the question of Indian Finance 
generally. At so late an hour, it would be tiring youi' 
patience to dilate at length on it. But when we are 
exultingly told of the recuperative resources of India, 
and the miracles which a succession of Finance Alinis- 
ters are supposed to have wrought, we cannot but smile 
at the complacency of tlnse who indulge in such high- 
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coloured' optimism. Our attention is directed to fat sux'- 
pluses, which ax^e no more surpluses than indirect 
transfers of property . from the pockets of the 
voiceless taxpayei’S to the coffers of the omnipotent 
tax eatei'S. It may be an ingenious, but not an ingenuous, 
way of leasing the wind — this device of creating a surplus 
by debasing the currency and putting into circulation the 
rupee at 16 pence when it is only worth 11 pence. It is 
further observed that this nostrum has steadied exchange 
and I'elieved in a measure the Indian treasuiy of tlie hea- 
vier burden of the Home remittances. It is, howevem, 
curiously forgotten that not at all the steadiness of ex- 
change in the world can reduce by a feather’s weight the 
true burden of the taxpayer. He has, anyhow, to remit 
18 millions sterling annually. As things go, the remittance 
has to be made in the shape of exports of produce, which is 
part of the annual wealth of the countx-y. Jo ideality, pro- 
duce equivalent in value to that amount has to be sent 
year after year, be the exchange what it may, Beit 12 ox‘ 
24 pence it makes not the slightest difference to the tax- 
payer in the burden he has to bear. 

NO TRUE SURPLUS. 

But apart from the meretricious methods of balancing 
the annual Budget, whereby deficits are converted into 
surpluses and vice-mrsa, let me eiiquire whether India has 
anything like a surplus of revenue. Such able and 
accomplished Finance Ministers as Sir John Sfcrachey and 
Lord Cromer have placed on record their deliberate opi- 
nion that there is none. When the State incurs debt froirx 
year to year, and has managed to pile quite an Ossa of 
loans, whether for productive or non-productive purposes 
amounting to 317 crores without the slightest attempt at 
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repayment oF ifc by means of a sinking fund, ifc is idle to 
talk of surpluses, more especially when the assets ” do 
■not represent “the commercial value of the undertakings 
mostly your losing railways — as the Secretary of State is 
•obliged to remind members of Parliament in his annual 
explanatoiy memorandum.” 

TAXATION, ARTIFICIAL CURRENCY AND ITS MULTIFOLD EVILS. 

Moreover, it is forgotten chat the so-called surpluses 
of recent years have been obtained by means of extra 
taxation, which has been raised from time to time since 
•the era of the Penjdeh scare and the seizure of Upper 
Burraah. The license tax was converted into income tax in 
1886 ; next the salt duty was enhanced by 8 annas per 
maund ; later on the import duty of 5 per cent, on all 
•articles of merchandise, save coal and machinery, was. 
levied ; and, lastly, the ^ per cent, duty on cotton fabrics. 
Each time the taxation was levied or enlianced the plea put 
forth was low exchange, though it was pointed out that 
the plea was a hollow one. The annual average increase 
in this new and enhanced taxation comes to 7 crores of 
rupees. It was all ear-marked, successive Viceroys having 
■openly promised, as may be ascertained on a reference to 
their speeches in the Council, that it would be remitted as 
soon as the finances permitted. Exchange was the conti- 
nuous burden of their song ; but exchange, according to 
their own boast, is now stable. The necessity, therefore, 
•of the enhanced taxes liavS ceased to exist. But it is a matter 
of regret to Ivave to state that the public faith in the 
matter of this taxation has not been kept. Public faith 
has been greatly shattered by the additional indirect taxa- 
tion that has now been levied by means of the artificial 
.appreciation of the rupee, against which tlie whole country 
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l»as pfotesteiJ. While millions have to pay dearly for a 
pinch of salt, a handful of fat people are still allowed to 
draw exchange compensation, on the principle, it is pre- 
sumed, that to him that hath shall be given. The evil 
effects of the artificially managed currency on the producers 
were fully pointed out by me on this platform at the time 
and even before the closure of the Mints. I had forecasted 
the evils which have been now realised. Those engaged in 
industrial pursuits, chiefly tea and cotton, have not been 
slow to point out how the evil effects have told tangibly on 
their earnings. Their spokesmen and recognised w'gjiriisa- 
tions have publicly drawn attention to the injury entailed 
on them. In the Bombay Presidency the wail is that 
Japan has benefited by the closure of the Mints. 'The 
yen has still a better purchasing value than the Chinese 
dollar. Hence Japan is better able to compete with, if not 
undersell, Bombay yarn in the common markets of China. 
The tea-planters of Calcutta and Assam, too, Lave simi- 
larly complained. Their grievance is that the artificial 
rupee gives a poorer return, for their sales in gold-u.sing 

countries, and that this poorer yield is in no way compen- 
sated for by cheaper cost of production. An intelligent 
controversy is still going on in the Press, specially in 
Capxtal. In Bombay, Mr. J. A. Wadia, a shrewd millow- 
ner, has been inditing a series of letters on the subject. 
Again we have the outside independent testimony of Mr! 
Mopsch, late Commissioner and Statistical Secretary of 

Customs, ns related in the pages 
of lU Empire Review. He observes there that : ^ 

risein price owingtotte fiotiUous suggests a 

quent decline in demand, whereas the y® rupop^ and eonse- 
mains about iiar. ’ J'^panose exchange still ro- 
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Again, speaking ^of the falling off of British export 
trade generally with the Far East, Mr. Kopsch remarks 
that the : 

Real explanation appears to be that the enhanced silver price 
of our goods, due to the demonetisation of the white metal, com- 
pletely nullifies every advantage acquired by extended and free 
markets, as one example will show. Our shipments to China in 
1890, when exchange averaged 5s, 2 l/4r7, aggregated £9,138,000, and 
ten years later (1899) when the rate only yielded 3 1/8, our exports 
for the year, remained the same, say £9,038,000, though possibly 
larger in bulk, notwithstanding that we have now a vastly greater 
field to supply. But if we convert these sterling shipments into 
■Chinese currency, it will be found that merchandise of the same 
sterling value which cost 35,232,497 taels in 1890 now requires a 
payment of 60,046,186 taels, or an increase of 70 per cent. — an 
impost caleulatedto stiint any possible growth. 

These remarks are worthy of serious consideration; 
Mr. David Yule, of your city, has in more than one 
speech oi his ns Chairman of the Calcutta Bank referred 
to this evil affect of the artificially inflated rupee. The 
opinion of so sound and level-headed a critic of the Govern- 
ment policy of currency demands consideration and is 
entitled to respect. But while this is the complaint of- 
those who lay the principal cause of the depression of the 
tea and cotton industry principally at the door of recent 
currency legislation, I am* nob unaware of the arguments 
on the other side, namely, by those who I’efiise to accept 
that proposition. It is urged that much of the depression 
•of which both tea-planters and cotton manufacturers com- 
plain has its origin in over-production and other causes. 
As far as the former are concerned a statement, prepared 
by Mr. George Seton, touching forty-five tea companies 
and their price has been published to demonstrate what 
little foundation there is for attributing the depression in 
the trade to the artificial rupee. To me it seems that both 
causes have combined to bring it about. I cannot brings 
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myselr to the belief that the altered ciuTeney iias rendered' 
no injury whatever. The injury has been done thoiigli 
possibly not to the exaggerated extent alleged by the com- 
plainants. In the case of the Bombay cotton mills, it 
may bo worth while inquiring, bow much of the depression 
is owing to over production, how much to improvident 
management, how much to heavy interest on a debt beyoml 
the original capital outlay and hew much to short tirii& 
consequent on plague and famine. A careful survey of 
the earnings of Bombay cotton industry will show that the 
average profits do not go beyond 5 per cent., and a greater 
portion of the earnings of weaving mills is swept away by the 
excise duty brought into force by the currency nostrum. 
In the case of the planters, too, it may be enquired bo'w 
much may be due to the currency nostrum, how much to 
the condition of the tea soils themselves, as Mr, Horace 
Mann observes, and Low much to overproduction. It will 
be thus seen, that the subject is an arguable one from both 
sides. That the producers and manufacturers have been 
hit cannot be gainsaid. The former, the bulk of whom 
are our impoverished agriculturists, are now paying a 
larger amount into the State treasury by way of their land- 
revenue in the shape cf indirect taxation. For every 
rupee now paid into the Treasury by the ryot represents 
at least 30 per cent, more of the produce of his land.. 
All other taxes are similarly raised, so too, all debts. 
Practically there is a sweeping transfer of property” from 
the working millions who create the wealth and make the 
prosperity of the empire to the tax eaters. But on 
theother hand it is observed that the producer in turn 
is benefited in his purchasing power by the same enhanced 
rupee. The question is where lies the greater advantage 
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— on tlie side of the State or tlie producer ? Again, wbat 
about. the silver ornaments of the masses? What are their 
losses to-day when silver is sold for Us. 67 instead 
of 100 rupees per 100 tolas ? These are questions which 
have to be duly weighed. As I have just remarked the 
matter is perfectly arguable and could be well threshed 
out by a Committee of really competent and disinterested 
experts. Meanwhile it may be noted that the coinage of 
over 14 crores of new rupees last year for British India has 
completely exploded the fallacy of a former Finance Minis- 
ter as to the “redundancy'' of that coin. The stringency 
of the monetary market, from the date of the closure 
of the Mints till late, clearly demonstrated, apart from the 
factor of famine expenditure, that the redundancy argu- 
ment was a romance of our currency doctrinaires. 
The rupee is indispensable to millions of the population, 
and it is impossible that it can be driven out 
from the ordinary transactions of business-people 
and the domestic economy of the masses, and so 
long as the huge amount of the coin in circulation 
remains unabsorbed by our new-fangled currency, the 
policy of the Government can hardly be pronounced a 
success. With an increasing population an increasing num- 
ber of rupees will have still to be added to the existing cir- 
culation, What has happened in the case of Germany 
as regards thalers, after the demonetisation of silver in 
1873, is actually happening in India with regard to- 
rupees. For fully twenty -six years the German Govern- 
ment did ibs level best, by all kinds of makeshifts to 
drive away the thalers from circulation and substitute- 
gold, but was repeatedly foiled. At last that Government 
has had to increase rather than diminish the coinage of 
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thalers, owing principally to the facfe that people could 
not do without them and the demand per head of the 
population had greatly increased. Whether the demand 
in future in India will be larger per head may be question- 
ed. It depends on the greater material prosperity of the 
people. But the growth of tlie population itself must 
oblige the Indian Government to coin at the very least at 
the rate of 4 crores per annum. Had they continued to 
coin at that rate daring the last seven years, there should 
have been an additional circulation of 28 to 30 crores. 
But the panic-stricken shortsightedness which closed the 
^ints could not see its way to this coinage. Meanwhile, 
stringency during the busy season became chronic till the 
different Cliambers of Commerce eventually compelled the 
Government to coin afresh. The fact conclusively 
demonstrated the fallacy of redundancy, and established 
the necessity of an annual coinage in proportion to the 
popular demand. We have already about 17 crores of 
additional circulation which has had the effect of allaying 
the stringency. But these facts inform us how far the 
State is behind in matters of finance and cuirency, and 
how its ignorance and stubbornness entail incalculable 
injury on all (dasses of the community, save the tax- 
eaters. 

MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 

Eevorting to finances again, it is a matter of regret 
that Military expenditure, against which the Congress 
from the very date of its inception has vigorously entered 
its protest, and against which jmur representatives as the 
•Chairman of the British Committee made a strong fight 
before the Eoyal Commission on Indian Expenditure, has 
undergone no diminution. I pointed out in my evidence 
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before that body that but for the increased ex- 

penditure which has steadily grown since the seizure of 
Upper Burrr.ah and the Penjdeh scare, there might have 
arisen no necessity for additional taxation ; and that the 
pretext of low exchange was utterly unfounded. The 
increased burden of exchange by reason of the fall in 
the value of silver, at which the Government was need- 
lessly alarmed, could have been easily borne without a pie 
of additional taxation. The expenditure' of 25 crores per 
•annum against the former one of 16 has only been made 
practicable by this taxation. The question is whether 
there is any necessity for the large* in crease in the Army 
which has been witnessed since 1886. The Government 
of India itself has been of opinion that it is not, and that 
India is made to maintain so large an Army for British 
Imperial interests. In the latest Despatch which was 
submitted by that authority itself to the Koyal Com- 
mission it is observed : — 

(Para. 21 of Government of India Despatch of 25 March, 
1890, Appendix 45, Vol, IX, Report of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Expenditure.) — ‘-Milions of money have been spent on 
increasing the Army in India, on armaments and fortifications, to 
provide for the security of India, not against domestic enemies or 
to prevent the incursions of the warlike people of adjoining 
countries, but to maintain the supremacy of British power in 
the East. The scope of all these great and costly measures 
reaches far beyond Indian limits arid the policy which dictates 
them is an Imperial policy. We claim, therefore, that in the 
■maintenance of the British forces in this country a just and even 
liberal view should be taken of the chai’ges which should 
legitimately be made against Indian revenue. The people of 
India, who have no voice in the matter, should not be able to 
complain that an excessive Military tribute is demanded from 
the revenue of this country, while, on her side, England, with 
whom rests the final decision, should be able to show that this 
settlement has been effected in a spirit of justice and eonsidera- 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OP THE MINORITY OF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON INDIAN EXPENDITURE. 

Ifc is clear from the above extract that it is owing to 
the maintenance of British supremacy in the East that 
this Army is maintained. Equity therefore demands tha 
the British Treasury should bear all the expenses. What 
we have to incessantly urge on the Government ancl 
Parliament is the injustice of making India pay the piper 
while the British nation calls for the tune. No doubt^^ 
some relief has been given to Indian finances by carrying 
out the recommendations of the majority of the Boj'at 
Commission in reference to capitation grants. But we 
should never lose sight of the fact that the majority’s 
recommendations under this head are of a flea-bite 
character and that they have ignored the larger question 
of the equitable apportionment of all Military charges. We 
have to look, therefore, to the recommendations of the 
minority, who have made their report from the Indian 
point of view. The principle propounded is a very 
reasonable one and ought ' to commend itself to those 
who are anxious to see that there should be absolute 
financial equity in the matter of all England’s relations- 
with India, Since British Imperial requirements and 
British supervision are urged as absolutely essentia], it is 
but fair that Great Britain should share equally with India 
all expenses of British agency, Civil and Military. 
the minority report recommends: “The cost of all 
European agency, whej’ever employed, might be divided 
half-and-half between India and tho Imperial Exchequer,”^ 
The British taxpayer, would thus, equally wdth the Indian 
taxpayer, become interested in checking the excessive 
employment of costly imported agency and a useful spirit- 
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of inquiry would be aroused with reference to efficiency 
and economy of the Indian administration. Tbe salary 
of the Secretary of State himself would thus come under 
purview, which would at least have this effect ; that all 
inflated optimism which is often aired at Budget debases 
and elsewhere in matters of Indian finance would firid no 
place in that fuiicbionary’s recitation. On such a broad and 
equitable principle it is practicable, without even with- 
drawing a single European soldier, who, it is alleged, 3S 
needed for Imperial purposes in wliich England alone 
is interested, to agree to the recommendation of the 
minority that ; 

The revenues of India should be relieved of their entire 
charges, and that they should be treated as part of the reserve 
forces of the Eastern portion of the British Empire generally, ana 
borne in future upon the Army Estimates in that capacity. 

It should be remembered that since 1885-8G the 
Military expenditure has shown a growth of nearly 33 per 
cent. In other words, it may be said that the Army ex- 
nenditure absorbs the whole land-revenue of the Empire. 
It is the principal obstacle in the way of all other domestic 
reforms of vital importance to the welfare of the masses. 
The separation of Judicial from Executive functions hangs 
fire, though Mr. Stephen Jacob observed that the increased 
expenditure on tins account will only cost half-a-crore 
per annum. Similarly with the crying reform in the 
administration of the Police, on which there is a universa- 
lity of opinion. Again, there is the necessity of a 
liberal expenditure on education, on which the different 
Provincial Glovernments spend just one crove of rupees, 
■which, to say the least, is miserable compared with, the 
immense sums spent in Europe and America, To us 
it is a matter of profound i*egreb that the State expenditure 
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•cn education is hardly commensurate with the reputation 
of the British for enlightened liberality. 

ECONOMY IN PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 

Bat, gentlemen, it is not necessary for me to 
say that expenditure depends on policy, and so long 
as the policy in thiscoimtry is erroneous and calculated 
to promote Indian interests only in a seconflary 
•degree, it is not . expected that vve could have a 
chance of reliction in the expenditure. Economy and 
efficiency are nowhere, though we, no doubt, hear of the 
•Government constantly saying that economy is practised to 
a remarkable degree. It has to be remembered that this 
assertion emanates from the tax-eaters, wlio are aliens 
and masters of the situation. Indians have no voice in the 
expenditure and taxation of the country. Otherwise they 
may show how with a minimum of taxation, the maximum 
y economy and efficiency may be established. Bub there 
IS the overweening conceit of the governing classes that we 
are an inferior race and hardly capable of carrying on the 
government, much less of steering State finance. Monopo- 
ists as they are, it is natural that they should view all 
Jidian matters from their own selfish point of view 
Hence they think that all monopoly of State wisdom and 
bfcate finance IS concentrated iu them alone; and that we 
aie no better than mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
connection however, it may be most in- 

1- 1 T ® letter 

^ bich Turgot addressed to Louis XVI on 24th August 

<3anwet-ernoW’;„f?aerr^ incredulously, .on what ' 

Will maintain' that nearly everv <3epartmeat 
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must all yield to the absolute necessity of economy Your 

Majesty is aware that one of the greatest obstacles to economy is- 
the multitude of demands by which your are constantly besieged. 
It is necessary, Sire, to consider whence comes to you this money 
which you are able to distribute among your courtiers, and to- 
compare the misery of those from whom it has to be extracted 
(sometimes by the most rigorous methods) with the situation of 
the class of persons who push their claims on your liberality.* * 
It may reasonably be hoped, by the improvement of cultivation, by 
the suppression of abuses in the collection of the taxes, and by 
their more equitable assessment, that a substantial relief of the 
people can be attained without diminishing greatly the public 
revenue : but without economy being the first step all reforms are 
impossible. So long as finance shall be continually subject to the 
old expedients in order to provide for State Services, your Majesty 
will always be dependent upon financiers, and they will ever be 
the masters^ and by the manoeuvres belonging to their office they 
will frustrate the most important operations. * * When you 

have recognised the justice and necessity of these principles, I 
implore you to maintain with firmness their execution, without 
allowing yourself to be dismayed by the clamours which are abso- 
lutely certain to arise on such matters whatever system we adopt,^ 
whatever line of conduct we pursue. 

It is to be hoped that those in the highest authority 
will bear constantly in mind these wise sayings of Turgot,, 
between every line of wdiich much has to be significantly 
read. Indian finance would then certainly undergo a vast 
change for the better. At present, it is neither here nor 
there. We are not even fortunate in having trained 
fi.nanciers with true grasp of the first principles of public 
finance at the head of our finances. But it would be well 
if those in power and responsibility not only bore in mind 
Turgot’s memorable counsel to his King, bub the sage 
declaration of the far-sighted and practical >Sir Ilobert 
Peel on the same question. Speaking of Indian finance, he 
observed that it is a superficial view of the relations of 
England wdth India,” that there is no direct immediate 
connection between the finances of India and those of 
England. 
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"P°" ifc/’obserTOd that thong: 
•of the Exoheqaer, “if the credit of India shou 
great exertion should become 
credit ot England must be brought forward 
the collateral and the indirect effect of disorder 
would be felt extensively in this country.” 

I presume that not until such a £ina 
■occurs that the responsible authorities 
Inoia will ever learn to practise economy 
ture. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, 

This address would be incomplete wit 
another cognate topic, namely, the industi 
•of the coixntry. The subject is vast ar 
only a paper but .a ponderous volume 1 
even hardly touch the fringe of this great 
solution of which m.any a person and Gi 
have been intent for sorratime past. Ho 
industries, already extinct or on the ver| 
■and to foster new ones-^thcse are the two 
revival of the former may be most prcbic 
simple reason that steam and electricitj 
revolutionised arts and industries of the old 
which almost wholly depended on manual la.: 
and industries of India, which flourished a 
well prior to the period which wrought the ir 
tion of Europe, and especially of theUnitedE 
all attended to by manual labour, especiallv 
of cotton fabrics. So long as this coiintn 
with Europe previous to the age of steam a 
science, it was no doubt able to h-old its ov 
happened that; with the introduction of thos< 
in the economy of the older Continent of tl 
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ms simultaneously wrought a change in India’s political 
destinies. There was a change of rulers, who first came as 
traders, but stayed to remain as masters. The instinct of 
the shopkeeper was, of course, predominant ; so, too, was 
that of self-interest, Avhich, ^as moral philosophers sa}’’, is 
the motive of all action in the domestic economy of human 
affairs. Those instincts had a powerful influence on the 
industrial situation as it existed, say a century ago. With 
the aid of steam they were able to manufacture and 
import goods slowly, of course, at first, which could be 
undersold in competition with the hand -work of the Indian 
skilled artisan. Self-interest and supreme power combined, 
however, to accelerate the process, which ultimately had 
the economic effect of diminishing to a vast extent the 
indigenous manufactures. The early traders, who were 
also politicians and masters of the situation, killed the in- 
dustries by means of tariffs at both extremes. Heavy 
import duties w^ere levied in the United Kingdom, thanjss 
to the influence cf the East India Company with the 
British Government of the day, on many a goods and 
manufacture of India, There is simple evidence of the 
fact in the numerous petitions which Indians and non- 
eflicial Englishmen, who were allowed to trade in the 
country, presented from time to time to Parliament and 
the King, These may be read in the voluminous reports 
of the several East India Parliamentary Committees which 
sat between 1813 and 1853. On the other hand, compa- 
ratively light duty was imposed on cotton manufactures 
and other articles imported into India, Thus it was that 
year after year, as steam helped new inventions, and 
.successfully applied science to practical use, Indian manual 
industries, which once flourished and brought home profits 
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tram foreign pai?ts, langufelied till at last most of them 
became extinct. This is the net economic result to India 
of a century of tho progress of Science in the West. 
Whether India would have worked out its own 
industrial salvation in obedience to science, had it been 
left to be governed by its own native ruler.s, is a specu- 
lation on which it is not nece-ssary to enter. Suffice to 
say that those who could not prosper by their Imndicraft, 
were necessarily driven to agriculture. Railways partinllv’ 
drove many more, who plied their trade as carrier's to 
the same industry. Thus it is that India is now aliLost 
an agricultural country. The hand of the dial was set 
back for a century. Bnt a century of British Rule and 
a eentuiy of Practical Science have wrought new iileals 
one of which is the industrial regeneration of the country' 
without which it is impossible that wealth may bcstimu- 
lated m a greater degree. It is universally admitted that 
It tlie disheartening phenomena now to be seen are 
at all to undergo .a ohanve for *i.o • 
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economic laws which are opposed to Nature, the net 
effects of which is the drain of the surplus national 
wealth, which ought to be laid out for greater progress in 
this country in industries and manufactiues, to foreign 
parts, without any hope of return, is it possible that 
under the hypothetical event 1 have asked you to consider, 
there could be anything left by way of capital to work out 
our industrial regeneration ? Thus what India is suffering 
from is want of capita], which at present is nowhere. 
What little there is, is undoubtedly of much use and is 
greatly prized. We feel all the better for it. Otherwise 
it is certain that the country would have been in a worse 
plight. As a proof of the extreme paucity of capital, you 
have only to refer to the ‘‘ Financial and Commercial 
Statistics of British India and the combined amount 
invested in cotton and Jute mills and other industrial 
concerns, including tea -plantations and coal mines. 
Deduct therefrom the sum of foreign capital and compare 
the residue witih the capital of the rest of the commercial 
countries cf the world. You will then have some definite 
notion of the immeasurable depth of India’s poverty. And 
since economists tell us that industry is limited by capital 
I have to ask you further whether any very serious 
hopes can be entertained of industrial regeneration, as 
you all earnestly wish, so long as this is the condition of 
affairs, want of adequate capital ? It lias of late been 
pointed out how Japan fares and how the Japanese have 
displayed remarkable industrial development. True 
None can gainsay the fact. But it should be remembered 
that both China and Japan are independent nations, and 
that there is not that exhausting process going on 
those two countries, of the annual abstraction of the 
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national surplus of wealth to the extent of 30 to 40 
crores as has been the fact in India for half a century 
and over. You may send the most intellectual and 
practical of your countrymen to instruct themselves 
in the mechanical arts, industries and manufactures 
of Europe, America and Japan ; but of what avail 
will their knowledge and experience be if on their tirrival 
private capital and private enterprise he not forthcoming 
or will not help them ? As a matter of fact, I am one of 
those who think that the chill penury of the land has to a 
certain extent repressed even the mental faculty, though, 
no doubt, we have occasionally such trained men as 
Mr. Bose and others. It freezes the currents which ought 
to flow. The mournful truth must be acknowledged that 
slow rises the country which is depressed by poverty which 
has for its root political causes. 

But having said so much, we should not despair* 
Be the causes of India’s economic condition what they 
may, we are bound to put our shoulders to the wheel. It 
would not do to cry over the past. It is more manful to 
tuck up our sleeves, gird up our loins and work like 
heroes to regenerate our country by arfcs and industries* 
and raise it once more to a zenifch of prosperity. There 
are undoubtedly formidable lions in our path, the foreign 
exploiters and the monopolists in place and power : but we 
need not be deterred by them. We cannot allow our- 
selves to lie in the Slough of Despondency or take up a 
permanent residence in the Castle of Giant Despair. We 
have under existing conditions a double duty to discharge. 
Firtly, by our legitimate and reasonable agitation of a 
persistent character, to alter the economic policy of the 
Government, which has proved so fatal to our prosperity 
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hitherto, and, secondly, bo work out by all means in our 
power, to the last atom of oar physical and mental energy^ 

^ our own economic salvation. Increased means and 

increased leisure are the two prime levers necessary tQ 
achieve the object. But it is essential at first to have 
distinct and clear ideas on the subject. A variety of 
loose talk has been going forward for sometime past, and 
I technical education is suggested or recommended as a 

I panacea for industrial revival. But it is disappointing to 

“ get no satisfactory answer from those who talk of that 

education when we ask them to practically propound what 
they mean. For instance, when we ask them how even 
six per cent, of the agricultural population, say a crore, 
may be diverted to industrial occupation there is no 
rational reply. Hence I entreat you all, gentlemen, not 
to be carried away by the parrot cry of the reformer, be 
J he Parliamentary or any other, who talks superficially of 

i technical education without pointing out the practical 

means whereby even six per cent, of the masses can be 
r weaned from agricultural pursuits. The question of 

technical education so glibly talked now is nothing new. 

It was originally mooted some twenty years since and 
one of the very first to draw up an elaborate and prae* 
tical paper was Mr. Dadabhoy Haoroji himself. It was as 
early as 1885 that he wrote that paper and submitted it 
•to Lord Beay. The late Mr. Justice Telang had also 
said a great deal on the subject. But, gentlemen, do not 
be carried away by the catch phrase. Technical education 
which shall result in large and profitable industrinl 
development signifies higher education, specially of 
Sciences. What has made Germany, which was poo** a 
quax'ter of a century ago, so advanced, above all other I 
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countries on the Continent and brought it in the front 
rank of industrial and manufacturing nations? Why is it 
now surpassing England ? The answer is that Germany 
has paid the greatest attention to the mechanical sciences. 
The country is a net-work of laboratories. Are you pre- 
pared to have Technical schools of the highest grade as 
they have in Germany ? Why those who talk tall about 
technical education are the very persons wiio decry higher 
education! It is idle to talk of mere small industrie.s in 
carpentry and brick-makirig and so forth. If there is to 
be an industrial revival of a practical character which 
shall change the entire surface of this country you will 
have first to lay the foundation of teaching in the 
applied Sciences, You cannofc have the cart before 
the horse. Higher education must precede industrial 
development. But let alone higher education. Where 
is even mass education in the humbler sort of 
industries ? When not even five per cent, of the popu- 
lation is literate do you expect that there can be any 
industrial development without education, even assuming 
that capital be forrheoming? The subject is not so simple 
as is light-hearfcedly imagined. It is most difficult, and 
the best way of apprehending the difficulties is to ascertain 
the views of those who are most capable of advising on it. 
Many a vague idea is now floating in the air which 
requires to be definitely formulated, and many crude and 
ill-digested recommendations need to be put into the 
crucible ot the practical with a view to being thoroughly' 
tested before we can all agree upon a common basis on 
which a fair attempt at industrial development might b©' 
made. Let me request you also to remember the sage 
counsel of Mr. Morley : 
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That the interest of human progress is bound up with man’s 
willingness to strive after ideals which seem to be attainable. The 
mere fact of striving exalts the character, disciplines and develops 
the faculties, and by gradual and almost imperceptible degrees 
approaches always more nearly to the goal. 

First and foremost, then let us be so far prepared by 
a close study and consideration oi the question as to be 
able to equip themselves with the ideals vve wish for. 
That is the fundamental essential. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

And now, gentlemen, I must bring this address, al- 
rea<ly lengthened out beyond what I wished and expected, 
to a close. You will pardon me if I have taxed your 
patience overmuch, and you will pardon me still more if 
1 have left out of my purview many other important 
topics on which the Congress lius been incessantly attract- 
ing the attention of the Ruler, such as the separation of 
Judicial from Executive functions, the reform of th^ 
Police, of Excise and Forest laws, the question of Juries, 
the further modification of the constitution of our Legis- 
lative Councils, which are still a solemn mockery, higher 
education, provincial finance and other equally important 
motters. But with a Session limited to three days and 
with the orthodox hour-and a-half for a Presidential Ad- 
dress, it is not practical to do justice even to a tithe of 
the topics enumerated in the way they ought to be de- 
spite all efforts at condensation. But 1 trust I have this 
time endeavoured, in pursuance of the general voice of 
our enlightened countrymen, to rivet your attention on 
such topics alone as are of absorbing interest at present. 
They are topics on which the attention of the Government 
is greatly concentrated. And if any Viceroy could listen 
to our prayers on these special subjects with the respect 
and attention that they deserve, I am sure you will agree 
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tor which we have been knocking at the door of Govern- 
ment these many years, are unquestionable. May it be 
the good fortune of his Lordship to render this country 
lasting good before he lays down his exalted office, and 
earn the gratitude of its people. The course of a wise 
and just Government in this matter is straight, be the 
Opposition what it may. The Government has neither to 
look to the right nor to the left. It has one goal straight 
before it to reach. It has to discharge its duty by the 
people, how to promote their contentment and prosperity. 
I would repeat here what I stated in my Presidential Ad- 
dress at the Belgaum Provincial Conference. It is need- 
ful, nay imperative, in order to stimulate the Government 
to action, to have the motive power of well-informed and 
disinterested public opinion. This can only be created 
by arousing the British people through the influence and 
instrumentality of Englishmen 
aspiration as the British Congress 
.strenuoLilsy doing these few years, with an 
and self-sacrifice, which are 
ful to strengthen 
operations and en 
in this direction, 
have to be made, 
achieve such an 
I repeat, we shall] 

.ask for within the 


sympathising with bur 
Committee has been 
energy, capacity, 
beyond all praise. It is need- 
I the hands of that Committee, extend its 
rilarge the scope of its undoubted utility 
. For such a purpose heavy sacrifices will 
. For it would be absurd to attempt tc 
object without any sacrifice at all. Hence 
never be able to bring the reforms we 
3 range of practical politics till the Eng- 
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liah are sufficiently and correctly educated as regards our 
demands. We are at present in a transition state. Wo 
are passing from che old order of things to the new. But 
the process of transition, as history teaches us, is invari- 
ably beset with obstacles. Thus it is that the broad and 
liberal statesmanship which characterised British Buie in 
India till late has been somewhat arrested. ‘‘Insane 
imperialism,” to use Mr. Morley’s phrase, with its mis- 
chievous policy of retrogression and repression, is in the 
ascendant for the rn omen t. But this policy of political 
insanity, I am firmly of conviction, must sooner or later 
give way to the former policy of sound liberalism, modfied 
in conformity with the march of time and the irresistible 
logic of events. The policy should be constructive, having 
for its foundation the materi.al and moral improvement 
of the masses. All else is doomed to failure. Indians 
have never been slow to recognise the benefits of Bri- 
tish Buie. But it would be unreasonable to ask them 
to sing eternally its praises and transform themselves into 
its unqualified paneygyrists. No doubt we have a good 
Government, but it is not unmixed with many an evil. 
The desire is that the evil may be purged away, and that 
in the course of time we may have a better Government. 
So far we are not asking for the impossible. The impossi- 
ble will be asked only, when as Mr. Lowell says, the 
reasonable and the practicable is denied. For it is only 
when the possible is made difficult that people fancy the 
impossible to be easy. I repeat, gentlemen, that the 
liberal statesmanship of tlie ISineteenth Century has in- 
fused anew life into us. It has made the national 
pulse to throb quicker. It has raised aspirations which 
can never be allayed till they are reasonably satisfied. I 
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have enough faith in the virtue of time and in the stern 
sense of British justice. Patiently we should await for the 
fruition of those efforts which the national party all over 
the country have been putting forth these many years. 
Time, as the poet says, is the artificer of all nations, ft 
IS only when our deiftands are fairly fulfilled that the 
justing dissatisfaction generally prevailing will cease. 
Then alone will contentment on the foundation of which 
alone rests the permanence of British Rule prevail. There 
IS a Providence watching the destinies of this hapless and 
e p ess country'. May that Providence inspire its rulers 
^ th wisdom, Justice and sympathy to add another but 

brighter and purer page to the hisNiry of India. In the 

urning words of the eloquent Macaulay, let itretiord in the 
maturity of time that the British found a nation sunk in 
he lowest depths of degradation, ignorance and super- 
stition, and raised it to the highest pinnacle of freedom and 
civilisation which it was in their power to confer. (/Vo- 
longed’ cheers.) 

: o — - ■' ■ * 


Eighteenth Congress- 


-Ahmedabad— -1902. 


Mr. SURENDRANATH BANERJEE, 


INTRODUCTION. 

I thank you with all my heart for the great honour 
which you have done me by electing me as President of 
this Congress. An honour, such as thi.s, is all the more 
gratifying to the recipient when he is reminded of the 
tenure by which he holds it, the love, the esteem, the 
confidence of his fellow-countrymen. For us Indians the 
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highest earthly honours, no matter by whom conferred, 
pale before a distinction which bears upon it the stamp of 
the approbation and the unstinted confidence of united 
India. Whether I deserve the honour or not, this I will 
say that the sanction by which I hold it is the highest, 
much higher than most vsanctions by which authority is 
exercised here or elsewhere, viz,, the choice of my fellow- 
countrymen. Here, if anywhere, there is the right divine 
for the exercise of authority. 

This is the second time that you have summoned me 
to this great office. When I received your mandate, I 
obeyed it, but not without hesitation. For however par- 
tial 1 might be to my own merits — and who is not — I 
could not shut my eyes to the fact that there were many 
distinguished men who by their great public services and 
by their still nobler self-abnegation in the national cause 
had, fully established their claims to the honour of the 
Presidential Office. But the choice lay not with me. An 
expression of your wishes, firmly and authoritatively con- 
veyed to me by those who are entitled to speak in your* 
name and on your behalf, is and has always been to me a 
command. I overcame my scruples. I bowed to the 
national will. I appealed to the sympathies of my friends 
and I invoked the blessing of Almighty Providence to 
sanctify our work. And here I am to-day, ready to co- 
operate with you to bring to a succe.ssfiil issue the labours 
of the Eighteenth National Congress. 

This is the first time that the Congress is held at 
Ahmedahad. We knew your difficulties, and we admire 
the dauntless courage with which you faced them and 
the noble persistency with which you overcame them. 
■Guzeratis but slowly emerging from the throes of one of 
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the greatest calamities of the century. Since 1899 it was 
in the grip of a famine which, to use the word.s of the 
Viceroy, “has been the severest that India has ever 
known.” The story is one of the darkest in Indian His- 
tory, relieved only by the noble patience and fo.Htude of 
the sufferers and the strenuous efforts of the British Gov- 
ernment to alleviate their distress. Your difficultie.s were 
rea ized by us, and now that you have overcome them and 
have held this Session of the Congress which bid,s fair to 
be one of the most successful, we applaud the public 
spirit; winch has been triumphant over obstacle-s .so formid- 
able and we hasten to offer you the felicitation.s of all 
India. 

When the Congress was last invited to the Bombay Pre- 
sioency, it was held at Poona. The capital of the Deccan, 
Poona IS the intellectual centre of the Western Pre-sidency 
It IS the focus ^and the starting point of those forces 
ich nave shaped the aspirations and have determined 
the intellectual and political life of this Presidency. No 

longer the capital of the Pesbwas, it aspires to a higher 

andcoinuctionsofmen. Along with this sovereignty is 
associated an honoured name, held in universal esteem 
throughout the length and breadth of this wide-wiile con- 
tinent. Who can speak of Poona or think of it without 

being reminded of Poona’s greatest son, whose loss we ah 

enlT 1 k'' 

to Ran 2r’‘ generation, next 

Go ndta d achievements of Mahadev 

Gov.nd Ranade constitute a national heritage, and if it 

true, as indeed it is, that great men never die, he lives 
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with us and amongst us vvith an immortality which is 
co-extensive with the life of the race — the inspirer of 
our noble achievements, our comforter amid distress, he 
speaks trumpet-tongued ‘from amid the death-like silence of 
nothingness. 

THE AHMBDABAD CONGRESS: ITS SPECIAL B^EATUEES. 

The last Congress in the Bombay Presidency was held 
at Poona, a great intellectual centre. The Congress of this 
year is held at Ahmedabad, a great industrial centre. Hav- 
ing regard to the recent expansion of our programme, (I 
will not call it a departure) and bo the inter-linking in our 
minds of the industrial and the political movements, it 
seems tome that there is a special appropriateness in hold- 
ing the present Session of the Congress at Ahmedabad. It 
is an open declaration that we, the men of the Congress, re- 
gard the industrial and the political movecxients as indisso- 
lubly linked together — we hold that that they are interde- 
pendent and that they act and re-act upon each other and 
by their mutual interaction swell the volume of both. If 
we cannot claim to be the originators of the industrial 
movement, this at any rate may fairly be laid bo our 
credit that we have stimulated those forces and deepened 
those impulses which have brought it about. When the 
human mind is roused in one. particular direction, the im- 
pulse is felt along the entire sphere of human activities. 
The industrial movement was bound to follow in the wake 
of the political movement. The industrial precedes or 
follows the political movement. In England it preceded 
it. The Reform Bill of 1832 was the outcome of the 
enormous expansion of manufacturing industries which 
was witnessed during the close of the 18th Century. In 
India the order has been different, but here again the inti- 
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mate relationship between the two movements is illustrat- 
ed, and the political movement pi-eceding the industrial, we 
■claim that we have communicated the Promojthean spark 
winch has vitalized the dying embers of Indian national 
ifeinall its spheres; we claim that we have fanned them 

forth into a living flame, full of warmth and brightness and 
radiance. 

The industrial movement is flowing deep, fraught with 
national ideals. It partakes of the char.acter' of the parent 
movement, ft follows in its footsteps with a truly filial 
piety. A widespread feeling has been romsed in favour of 
the growth and expansion of indigenous arts and iiHlustries 
and the distinguished men who organized the Indu.striai 
xhibiticn in connection with the Calcutta Oongre.Ks of last 
year have still further carried their high endeav()ur.s by 
opening a storehouse for Indian goods. Our infant indus- 
tnes need prctection. But the Government, wedded to 
the traditions of free-trade, will not grant them protection. 

If however protection by legislative enactment is impo,ssi- 
b e,may we not, by the fiat of the national will, aflbrd 
hem such proteetion as may lie in our power, if we resolve 

ble of r 0‘1'selves, wherever practica- 

We, indigenous articles in preference to foreign good.s 
not the time come when the scattered national im- 
pulses may oe focussed into an org.anic and organized 
whole for a supremo efl^ort for the promotion of oiu- u.dus- 

comprehensive 

and seek to V for onr varied requirements 

and seek to encourage their manufacture and stimulate 
their expansion ? I quite agree that the 

sive «,.+ -e • s' ee tnat the process IS expen- 

S. B»t ,l ,, ot the aeeeee ol protelioi, to ioeur pr«„„l 
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national industries, placed on a sound and satisfactory 
touting, under a moral protection, evoked by a lofty 
spirit of patriotism, will, in their own good time, bring in 
an abundant harvest of gold. All sacrifice, incurred for 
iiigh national purposes and towards the attainment of great 
national ideals, is repaid with compound interest. Such ivS 
the ordering of nature, the dispensation of Divine Provi- 
dence ; and the sacrifices we now make to restore our 
lost industries and to establish new ones will compensate 
us a hundred-fold by enabling us to supply our own 
wants and to check in part at least that depletion of the 
national wealth which more than anything else has 
contributed to the appalling poverty of our people. Our 
industrial helplessness is even more deplorable than our 
political impoteney. And if the Congress can do aught 
to stimulate the forces which v/ould improve our indus- 
trial condition, it would add one more to the many titles 
which it already possesses to the enduring gratitude of 
the people of India. Nay more, it wcmld render a great 
service to the Government. It would relieve the Govern- 
ment, in part at least, of those serious administrative 
difficulties which have their roots in the deplorably 
straitened conditions of Indian life. It is therefore with 
all thankfulness I note that the Industrial Exhibition has- 
come to be regarded as a necessaiy adjunct to the 
National Congress. Your Exhibition has been a magnificent 
success. It has been opened under distinguished auspices 
b}^ a Prince, whose enlightenment and culture, whose 
broad and statesmanlike views and deep sympathy with 
all high endeavours for the public good have not only 
placed him in the h^refront among the Sovereign Princes 
of India, but have won for him the unstinted homage 
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find admiration of the educated cotuamnity of India who 
are proud to reckon him ns one of themselves. It must 
be the heartfelt hope and prayer of every well-wislier of 
his country that the Industrial E.'chibition wliicli wa.s 
opened by His Highness the Mahmnjn of Earoda may 
still further stimukte the indu, stiles of thi.s great town 
and that this Session or the Oongre.s.s mav for ever be 
associated in the minds of the people ofauxerat with a 
new epoch of industrial development, tempered by deep 
and rational political convictions, prompted by un.swerving 
loyalty to the British connection. Let it never be fo)’- 
•gotten that political rights minister to material progre.ss 
and that an unenfranchised people can never work out 
their industrial salvation. 

THE DELHI DUEBAE. 

The one feeling which is predominant in the breast of 
every true Congressman, which shapes and colours hi.s 
political convictions and might be said to constitute the 
keynote of his political creed, is love and reverence for his 
Sovereign and his Country. He loves his Sovereign, be- 
eause he loves his country and becau.se his Sovereign is 
the Head of the State and is the embodiment of those 
constitutional principles which it is his aim and endea- 
vour and the aspiration of his life to introduce into the 
■Government of his own country and which when recog- 
nized as principles of Indian Administration he firmly 
believes will conduce to the prosperity of hi.s native land 
And the permanence of British Rule in India. In.spired 
by this feeling of love and reverence for the Head of the ’ 
British Constitution, our august Sovereign, we heard of 
His Majesty’s illness with profound sorrow — we watched 
■the progress of the disease with the utmost anxiety— and 
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we rejoiced beyond measure on His Majesty^s recovery, 
and from our temples and our mosques and our ciuircbes 
there went forth one great chorus of thanksgiving to the 
Oreat Giver of all Good, for his abounding mercy in spar- 
ing to us our Sovereign, the embodiment of all our hopes 
and with whose reign are identified the fulfilment of our 
most cherished aspirations and the redemption of the solemn 
promises . contained in the Queen Pj’oclamation. The 
Coronation postponed by His Majesty’s illness took place 
in August last. It was an event of imperial, of world- 
wide signifiance. The eyes of the civilized world were 
fixed upon it as upon an event which proclaimed to the 
nations of the earth the formal assumption of regal author- 
ity by the Sovereign of an Empire whose watchword is 
freedom and which has extended to the remotest corners 
of the world the blessings of constitutional liberty. To 
the people of India, the Coronation was an event of uni- 
que importance. For the first time in the history of our 
relations with Britain, a King of England was crowned 
Emperor of Hindustan. For the first time in the history 
of our relations with Britain, Indian representatives were 
present at the Coronation of an English King, though, if 
the truth is to be told, it must be said that the represen- 
tation of the ed ueated community was most inadequate. 
It is proposed to celebrate the Coronation by a great 
Durbar to be held at Delhi in the course of the next few 
days. Thb Durbar has been the subject of animated contro- 
versy both here and in England. It has been fiercely 
assailed by critics whose utterances are entitled to res- 
pectful attention. One of them has described it as “ an act 
of uncalled for extravagance,” specially out of place at a 
time when the country is just emerging from the throe^ 
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of a great famine, when despite the gi'atefiil rains which 


have done so much to improve the situation, tiiere is stil} 
a large number of people who ui'e in receipt of famine- 
relief and when it is proposed to saddle the Indian reve- 
nues with the charge of nearly a million .sterling to meet 
theco.stof the efficiency of the reformed British Army in 
India. Of course there are others who have come forward 
to defend the Durbar. The Times has lent to it its tlmn- 
dexous support and has recorded a vigorous prote.st against 
the protestors. His Excellency the Viceroy has him.self 
entered the arena, and in a speech conceived in liisbest 
style has defended the Durbar and the policy which it 
embodies. His Excellency has given us the as.suraiice 
that the cost of the ceremonial " will be immeasurably less 
than the dimensions which a too tropical imagination has 
allowed it to assume and that a great State ceremonial 
will never have been conducted in India upon more eco- 
nomical lines.” I am not here concerned to defend the 
possessors of “ a too tropical imagination ” among whom, 
be it observed, are several Anglo-Indian journalists of 
note, one of whom at least has not lived in the tropics 
for many a long year. They are well able to defend them- 
selves and have done so. Despite their protests the Durbar 
will soon be an accomplished fact, and I do not know that 
it will serve any useful purpose to refer at length to a 
controversy which has not altered the course of event and 
now possesses mwe or less an academic intere.sfc. It 
is fast receding into the past and will soon vanish 
but of the domain of contemooraiy politic.s. But 
the Rulers of India may learn a lesson and may 
take a warning from the statesmanship of the past His- 
tory has condemned with unequivocal emphasis the Delhi 
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Durbar of 1877 as «an expensive pageant of doubtful ! 

utility. The time has pissed by when a mere pageant^ 
calculated to dazzle and to astonish, can leave an enduring 
imprevssion upon the public mind of India. Thanks to the- 
educational efforts of our Rulers, to the wise, the sagaci- 
ous and the beneficent policy which they have followed, we- . 

have long since passed the stage of childhood and have > 

entered upon a .period of vigorous acsolescence when we 
are able to discriminate the substance from the shadow. 

Let no one lay the fiattering unction to his soul that the 
educational movement which has brought about this result 
:s confined to a microscopic minority. The movement is 
becoming wider and deeper day by day, and while we are 
I foolishly talking of a microscopic minority, the social 

^ forces, noiselessly but steadily working in the bosom of 

; society, are developing results which promise to bring the 

I entire commui\ity, the classes as well as the mafises, within 

those educational influences which have leavened the upper 
ranks of the social system. The ideas. of the educated few, 
says John Stuart Mill, are bound to filter downwards 
iind become in the course of time the ideas of the unedu- 
oated many. The process is in vigorous operation in India 
and let the rulers of the land take note of the fact. A 
mere pageant will not satisfy public opinion. It will 
emphasize the complaints that have been made. It is in- 
deed an acceptable feature of the Durbar that there is to 
be an Industrial Exhibition in connection with it where 
the products of indigenous arts and industries will be clis- * 
played. We are grateful to His Excellency for his inter- 
est in the development of our national arts and imlustries, 


and we may be permitted to express the hope that it may 
lead ‘to abiding results. But that is not enougfb. The 
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abilities and made merit the sole test c£ qualification for 
high olfice in India.. It wiped out the badge of our’ 
political inferiorit 3 \ It declared that whatever might • 
have been the state of things in the days of the East India 
Company, a new regime had now dawned, and that under 
the direct government of the Crown there were to beno in- 
equalities, based upon distinctions of race or creed, and 
that all British subjects in India were to enjoy equal 
riglits and possess equal facilities for serving the State. 

‘The next ceremonial associated with the Sovereign was the 
great Durbar of 1877 at which Her late Majesty assumed 
the title of Empress of India. Lord Lytton presided at that 
•ceremonial, and speaking as the representative of his 
Sovereign, he once again afiirmed the principle of the 
Proclamation of the 1st brovember 1858. 

“ But you the natives of India,” said he, “ whatever your race 
■and whatever your creed, have a recognized claim to ^ 

■share largely with your English fellow-subjects, according 
to your capacity for the task, in the administration of the country 
you inhabit. This claim is foiuicled on the highest justice. It has 
repeatedly been affirmed by British and Indian statesmen and by 
-the legislation of the Imperial Parliament. It is recognized by the 
’Government of India as binding on its honor and consistent with 
all the aims of its policy.” 

This authoritative declaration of Imperial policy, Ihiss 
solemn reaffirmation of the principle of equal treatment 
was followed by the creation of the Statutory Civil Service ; 

which sought to render partial justice to the claim.s of the 
children of the soil for high and responsible office in the 
service of their own country. Then came the Jubilee of 
Her late jMajesty. It was celebrated by a great Durbar 
lield in Calcutta in February 1887 just 10 yea!'s after 
tlie Delhi Assemblage. Lord Iba fibrin presided at that 
celebration. Spe.aknng as Viceroy and as tl;r* (erponent of j 

Briti.sh policy in India, }*e foreshfiricrwed the <n’eat boon I 
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'which was soon to be bestowed and for which we hohl his. 
memory in grateful regard. He said in his Durbar 
speech ; — 

Glad and happy should I be, if during niy sojourn among tiieiu 
(the people of India) circumstances permitted me to extend and 
to place upon a wider and more logical footing the political 
status which was so wisely given a generation ago by that great 
statesman, Lord Halifax, to such Indian gentelmcn a.s by their 
influence, their acquirements and the confidence of their fellow- 
countrymen were marked out as useful adjuneis to our Legisla- 
tive Councils. 

This was said in 1887, and in 1892 the Legislative 
Councils were enlarged and reconstituted, and for the fiirst. 
time in the history of India were placed upon a partially 
representative basis. 

Thus since the direct assumption of the Government by 
the Crown, every ceremonial held in connection with the 
Sovereign and commemorative of her grace has been 
signalized by a substantial concession to the people. This, 
has been the uniform, the^ invariable, the traditional 
policy of the British Government in India for a period of 
nearly half a century. It is associated with great and 
illustrious names and has been consistently followed,, 
irrespective of party considerations, whether the Viceroy 
was Liberal or Conservative. And if one pa'rty more than 
another was pledged to this policy, one might say that it. 
was the Conservative party that was so pledged ; for all 
these Durbars were held and all these boons were confeiTed 
while a Conservative Ministry were in power, as if the 
great repositories of Conservative traditions wanted to pro- 
claim to the people of. India their firm and unalterable 
conviction that a policy of cautious but continuous pro- 
gress was eSsSential for the highest purposes of Imperial 
conservation. Having reaard to the 
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the British Government, the people of India look forv^ard 
^vith confidence to the bestowal of some boon, the con- 
cession of some popular right, as commemorative of the 
occasion and of the aflfectionate interest which His Majesty 
feels in the welfare of his Indian subjects. To the people 
of India it would be a grievous disappointment if, on this 
the first and the greatest ceremonial occasion in connection 
with the now reign, ■ the traditional policy of the British 
Government, consecrated by illustrious names and fol- 
lowed with unvarying consistency for nearly half a 
century, were to be departed from. The traditional 
policy of the British Government in this matter is in 
entire keeping with the immemorial usage of the East 
where royal celebrations, especially those which com- 
memorate the assumption of sovereign authority, are pro- 
claimed to the people by beneficent gifts which evoke their 
gratitude, strengthen their loyalty and seeux'e their attach- 
ment to the new Sovereign. It is therefore with all 
confidence that we would appeal to Lord Curzon to follow 
precedent and the immemorial usage of the East and 
convert what, it has been so confidently predicted would 
Le a mere pageant, into a great historical event which will 
•excite the love and reverence of the people, cement 
their loyalty, draw them closer to Britain and strengthen 
those ties of attachment between the two countries 
upon which the greatness of the British Empire | 

and the prosperity of India alike depend. | 

THE UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION. | 

Brother- delegates, it is useless to disguise from ourselves 
the fact that the question which of all others looms largely ; 

on the view, which has more or less thrown into the shade ■ 

all other considerations and before which even the 
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attractions of the Delhi Da rbar seem to fade from view 
the question of University Education. The Report of the 
Universities Commission was till lately the one all- 
absorbing topic of discussioi). It excited a measure of 
interest such as no other public question within living 
memory has clone, I am old enough to remember the 
controversies of the last quarter 'of a century. I have in 
my own humble way been associated with them. My 
contributions to them were indeed insignificant ; but my 
interest in them v/as deep and abiding; and this I will 
say that I do not remember any proposal^ emanating 
from responsible authority, which has more profoundly 
stirred the hearts of the Indian community, or has catised 
deeper alarm, or evoked more strenuous opposition than 
the Report of the Universities Commission. The opposi- 
tion to the Yernacular Press Act, to the Calcutta 
Municipal Bill, the Bombay Land Revenue Bill, 
or even the Sedition Bill pales before the 
agitation which the Report of the Universities Com- 
mission gave rise to. There was a sense of alarm, deep, 
genuine, all-pervading, felt by ell sections of the educated 
community throughout India, by Hindu and Mussal- 
mans alike. Retired servants of Government, whom the 
Government delighted to honour, wliom they have loaded 
with titles and distinctions and who have led their C|uiet 
lives, away from the storm and stress of political agitation, 
felt themselves constrained under a sense of overwhelming 
; duty and in response to the general feeling of their com- 

munity, to emerge from the seclusion of their quiet lives 
and place themselves on a line with those who condemned 
the Report. Old men, bent down with the weight of 
years, the representatives of an older school of thought 



and culturej the products ot our pre ‘University system,, 
came tottering to the Town Hall Meeting to place on record 
their protest against the recommendations of the Coinniis- 
sion. Professional men who had never before spoken at a 
public meeting and who had never identified tliemselves 
v/ith any movement of any kind, but had earned their 
laurels in the quiet and undisturbed pursuit of tlieir own 
professions, which were far too remunerative to permit 
them to think of anything else, for the moment forgot 
their professions and their profits and joined the general 
community in the universal protest against the recommen- 
dations of the Commission. The Mahomedan conm! unity, 
unhappily for themselves, unhappily fox* us, have beeii 
somewhat backward in our public movements. They have 
been most forward in condemning tlie Report. They have 
promptly disavowed the representative character of the 
only Mahomedan member of tlie Commission and den on n- 
cod him. for signing a Report which they rightly believed 
would be fatal to the educational interests of thair com- 
munity. .A.nd if out of evil cometh good, it may truly be 
said that the Report of the Commission has furthered in 
an unforeseen and unexpected fashion the geiieiMl interests 
of the community, by bringing Hindus and Mahornedans 
upon the spane platform and linking them togetlmr by asso- 
ciation in a common cause. It has thus helped to pi'omote 
that solidarity between the two communities which it has 
ever been the steadfast aim of the Congress to secure 
and upon wliich the interests of both the communities and 
the prospects of Indian advancement so largely depend. 
The feeling of alarm was genuine, widespread ai.id univcT- 
sal, and well might it be; for the noblest gift which 
British Rule Ins conferred upon India is the bocxi of high 
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educatioi). Ifc lies at the root of all oar progress. It is 
the main-spring, the motive-power, the germinal source of 
all those forces which make for progress. The three great 
boons which we have received from the British Govern- 
ment are High Education, the gift of a Free Press .and 
Local Self-Government, supplemented by the reform and 
expansion of the Councils. But high education is the 
most-prized, the most dearly-cherished of them all. It is 
high education which has made Local Self-Government the 
success that it is admitted to be. It is again high educa- 
tion which has elevated the tone of the Indian Press, has 
made it a power and has rendered it possible for us to 
look forw,ard to the time when in the words of Lord Ripon 
it will become, as in Europe it is, “ the irresistible and 
the unresisted master of the Government/* It is English 
education which has produced a splendid galaxy of distin- 
guished men who have done incalculable service to morals 
and manners, who have ennobled the literature of their coun- 
try and have made it a rich vehicle for the expression of the 
noblest sentiments, of the most abstruse reasonings in 
philosophy and science and of the varied and complicated 
requirements of modern life. It is English education which 
has overcome the barriers of race, religion and language, 
has dissipated the prejudices and misunderstandings of 
ages and has created those unifying influences which find 
a living expression in this vast, this stupendous, this 
majestic organization of the National Congress. Could the 
educated community submit to the curtailment of this 
boon — to the restriction of its beneficent area ? They are 
naturally anxious that nothing should bo done to check 
the spread of that system of education which has produced 
such splendid results in the past and which is fraught with 
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infinite possibilities of progress for future generations, 
‘English education is a precious boon which has come down 
to us as a heritage from the past. If we cannot extend 
-and broaden it ,it ought at any rate to be our most sacred 
•concern to safeguard it against encroachment and limita- 
tion, and so transmit it, v/ith its beneficent area undimi^ 
nisbed, to those who coming after us will bear our names. 
These are the feelings which inspired the agitation, inten- 
sified its volume and impressed upon it its distinctive ton^^ 
and character. In our anxiety we appealed to Lord 
•Ourzon. It was united India which preferred its appeal 
to the Yiceroy. Every province took part in it. Every 
.section of the educated community was represented in it. 
Whatever differences of opinion may exist with regard to 
•the merits of Lord Ourzon’s administration — and the time 
has not yet come for the final judgment — all will agree* 
even those who see nothing good in it, that His Excellency 
is keenly responsive to the intimations of public opinion, 
“and we felt convinced that His Excellency would not ignore 
the public opinion of educated India, expressed with aingu" 
lar unanimity and unequalled emphasis and upon a question 
which to them was a question of life and death. In thig 
hope we have not been disappointed. His Excellency has 
Tecognized the truth, in the letter of Government to which 
I shall presently call attention, that no reform can 
■successful without the sympathetic co-operation of the 
■community concerned, and that any reform, forced upon an 
unwilling community, no matter how promising it might 
be, no matter how influentially supported it might be, is 
■doomed, foredoomed to failure. We desire to offer our 
•congratulations to His Excellency, upon his circular letter 
upon the Report of the Universities Commission. We may 
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not be able to agree with all the suggestions of the 5 iCe 
rov, but it is a frank and straightforward recognition of 
public opinion— it is a praiseworthy attempt at compromise 
and conciliation ; and effective compromise which ensures- 
steady progress along tlie line of least resistance and whicn 
conciliates 'and enlists the social forces on behalf of Govern- 
ment is, to my mind, the highest function ofstatesmanship. 

-His Excellency has always felt a personal interest m the 

educational problem. Himself a distinguished University 
man, His Escellenoy has told us that the instinct of tlie 
educationist is deep down in his nature. -The. educational 
problem is one of his twelve chosen pioblems, an. 
Excellency has applied himself with characteristic ardour 
to its solution. So far back as the summer of 1901 a. 
Conference was held at Simla to which some European edu- 
cational experts were invited. The proceedings of that 
■ Conference have not been published. I fail to understand 
why they should be withheld from publication. If there- 
is one class of considerations more than another in regard* 
to which the public should be taken into confidence, it is 
those who relate to the problem of education. -Here if 
anywhere, popular sympathy and co-operaticn is necessary . 
No useful purpose is served by investing educational pro- 
blems with a ^itasi-political character and raising them to 
the dignity of State-secrets. A suspicious public, barred 
out of the confidence of the authorities, naturally interpret 
their proceedings in their own way and ascribe to them a 
sense and a significance which they perhaps will not bear, 
and thus between them and the Government there arises a 
misunderstanding when tbeir mutual sympathy and co- 
operaticn is needed for the satisfactory solution of the- 
educational problem. 1 can quote no higher authority 



against this policy of concealment in educational matters 
than that of His Escsllency the Viceroy. Tlurs did His 
Excellency denounce the policy of secrecy, in educational 
matters at the Conference whose proceedings have teen 

wicblield from publication : — 

Concealment has been no part of my policy since I have 
been in India and the education of the people is assuredly the last 
subject to which I should think of applying any such canon. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE XJNIVETlSITIES COMMISSION. 

The Conference was followed by the appointment in 
January, 1902, of the Universities Commission. The Com- 
mission was appointed : 

To enQiiire into the condition and prospects of the 
sities established in British India; to consider and report upon 
any proposals which have been, or may be, made lor improving 
their constitution and wording, and to recommend to tlic (Kovcrnoi- 
General in Council such measures as may tend to elevate the 
standard of University teaching, and to promote the advancement 
of learning. 

The Report of the Commission hns long been lieforo 
the public; and the views of the Government thereon 
have recently been published. His Excellency the 
Viceroy, wliile according a general support to 
the Report of the Commission, has not been able 
to accept all its conclusions. If there is one quality 
more than another which distinguishes the Viceroy 
it is that' he is the keeper of his own conscience, that he 
does not surrender his judgment or his convictions to the 
authority of names, however distinguished. I am bound 
to say that the constitution of the Commission was suclu 
its method of procedure was such, that it was impossible 
that its recommendations could command the general ap- 
proval of the public or the unqualified assent of the 
Government. The Commission originally consinte'! of 
six members, with the Hon'ble Mr. Raleigh, Yieo-Chan- 
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cellor of the Calcutta University, as President. J^ot a 
single representative of the great Hindu community who 
had the largest stake in the educational problems under 
■consideration was included among the Commissioners as 
originally nominated. Let us however thankfully note 
that when attention was called to this omission in the 
columns of the public prints, His Excellency was graciously 
pleased to nominate the Honhle Mr. Justice Guru Dass 
Banner] ee as a member of the Commission, The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Justice Banerjee was received with universal 
approbation. One of the most brilliant graduates of the 
Oalcutta University, he has long been honourably asso- 
ciated with the work of the University. He was twice 
appointed Yice-Chancellor of the University, and he was 
^mong the most^ distinguished of our Vice- Chancellors, 
regarding his office not as an ornamental adjunct to the 
high position which he held, but a new field of activity 
and usefulness, and setting an example of unfiinching 
•devotion to duty and of statesman like concern in the inter- 
ests of the University, of which he was so fine a product. 
Who will say that the Calcutta University has been a 
failure or has not fulfilled the high ends of its existence 
when it has produced men like Mr. Justice G uru Dass Baner- 
jee? The Commission, as now constituted, consisted of 
seven members, of whom five were officials, the sixth %vas 
a missionary gentleman, and the last but not the least was 
the Mahomedan member of the Viceroy’s Council, whose 
experience of educational mattei’s is confined to the Nizam’s 
Dominions. His representative character has been dis- 
avowed by his community, and he has been described by 
my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta and his colleagues of 
•the Bombay Presidency Association in their memorial to 
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the Viceroy as being disqualified to represent the views and 
feelings of the educated community, by reason of t!ie 
avowedly hostile attitude he has taken towards them in Isis 
public writings and speeches. 

EDUCATIOlSr COMMISSIONS cb UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION. 

In cur Presidency, private effort covers a large area 
of the field of education. The total number of colleges 
affiliated to the Calcutta University is 78. Out of these, 
so many as 59 are private unaided colleges wdiicis wore 
founded and are now maintained by Indian gentlemen^ 
It is unfortunate that the interests of the unaided colleges 
were not represented on the Commission ; and the omis- 
sion is all the more regrettable in view of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, some of which so seriously affect 
their position and status. The Government educational 
interests and those of the missionary bodies ware repre- 
sented on the Commission but nob those of the unaided 
colleges. The conclusion is forced upon us that the con- 
stitution of tliO Commission was defective, and this view 
is emphasized by a reference to the pe7S07?.nel of the Educa- 
tion Commission of 1882. On that Commission, to use the 
v;ords of Mr. Bucldand, Cliief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, were “ departmental and executive officers 
of Government and representatives of the educated com- 
munity of each province (except Burma to which the 
enquiry was not extended)’^ (Bucklamrs Bengal under the 
Lieutenant-Governors, Yoh IJ, page 766). No such prin- 
ciple has been followed in determining the constitution of 
the Universities Commission ; and yet it must be admitted 
that if the representatives of the educated community were 
qualified to advise the Government in framing its edu- 
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•cational policy in 1882, they must be presumecKto be far 
more qualified for the task in 1902. To hold otherwise 
would be to assume that in the twenty years which have 
since elapsed, the educated community have retrograded^ 
despite the earnest efforts of the Government to stimulate 
their progress. Such an astounding assumption has not 
been made even by our worst detractors. We are justi- 
fied tlierefore in holding that f.lie non-inclusion of pro- 
vinchd representatives of that comminhty among the mem- 
bers of the Universities Commission was a departure from 
the policy followed by the Government of India in 1882, 
and it was a departure which, I have no hesitation in 
saying, is largely responsible for a Eeport which has 
■caused so much stir and dissatisfaction. I will even go 
farther and add that the policy followed in this case is in 
entire conflict with the principle laid down by His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy in the constitution of Commissions and 
•Committees appointed by the Government. Referring to 
the difficulties attending the constitution of Indian Com- 
missions, His Excellency in his Budget speech of March 
last observed : — 

Thei’e is the reference to be drawn up, inTolviiig long and 
anxious study, the Secretary of State to be consulted, the consent 
-of his Council obtained, the members to be selected by a careful 
balance of the interests and merits, not merely of individu&Is, but 
of provinces, races, and even of creeds. 

Where, may I nsk, was the careful balancing of inter- 
ests in the constitution of the Univei'sities Commission, 
not only ns regards individe.als, but also as regards pro- 
vinces, races and creeds ? I nm well aware that at eacli 
University centre a local member was attaclied to tl\e 
Commission for the purpose of tiie enquiry at that centre. 
1-Uit these gentlemen did not sign the Eeport, and as the 
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ComxKussioners themselves say, “ they are in no way res» 
ponsibie for the substance of the Report.** # 

Nor is this the only point of difference between the 
two Commissions — the Education Commission of 1882 
and the Universities Commission of 1902. Ihe care 
and deliberation . which the Education Commission 
brought to bear upon their task are in striking 
■contrast with the hurry, and I was going to add, the pre- 
cipitancy with which the Universities Commission iinished 
their work. The Universities Commission was constituted 
on the 27bb January, 1902; Dr. Guru Dass Banerjee*g 
name was added on the 12th February, so tiiat we may 
fairly assume that, barring perhaps the settlement of pre- 
limitiaries, no work had been done till the 12th February 
i^nd the Report was submitted on the 9th June. Thus the 
work of “ enquiry into the condition and prospects of the * : 

Universities established in British India (of which there , ^ 

■are five), th(3 consideration of proposals for improving their i 

constitution and working, and the recommendations cal- , I 

culated to elevate the standard of University -teaching and 

promote ihe advancement of learning** were all finished in 

four months* time! Now contrast this hurried work with 

the prolonged and careful enquiry of the Education Com- ! 

mission. The Commission was appointed in February, 

1882. They submitted their Report in September, 188d. 

They took nearly eighteen months to finish their v/ork. 

Tiie Universities Commission submitted llicir Repoi't iii 
less than one-fourth the time taken up )jy the Education 
btjmmission. There is yet another point of eou'iparisan 
wluc'h cannot esCcupe observation, Tiic Education Connuis- 
•>ion, like most other Commissions, di*e\v up questions 
■which Irid been carefully thought Giit, and which were sent " 
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to the witnesses for them to consider and draw up their 
answers. The Universities Commission did no such thing. 
Uo questions were drawn up fey them ; but in Bengal a 
Note was circulated (and I presume the same procedure 
was followed elsewhere) calling attention to the points- 
upon which the witnesses were to be interrogated, and it 
is remarkable that in the Bengal Note not the smallest 
reference was made to some of the proposals which gave 
rise to so much controversy, such as for instance the 
abolition of the 2nd Grade Colleges and the Law Classes ; 
and not one of these witnesses, so far as I am ware, was 
asked to give an opinion regarding the proposals. Here 
again I must confess to a sense of disappointment that the 
evidence of the witnesses who were examined before the 
Commission lias not yet been published. The public 
ought surely to know whether the drastic recommend- 
ationsof the Commission arc supported by evidence, and 
if so, what the nature of the evidence is. Nothing is- 
gained by secrecy in a matter of this kind. Trust begets 
trust, and great as are the difficulties which surround the 
educational problem, they are aggravated by a policy of 
half conS.dence which is apt to create suspicion and mis- 
trust. I am not one of those who believe that any 
sinister political motive lies veiled behind the Beport of 
the Commission, I do not regard the Beport as a politi- 
cal manifesto in an academic guise ; but I am bound to- 
say that if any such feeling is enteitained in any quar- 
ter, the hesitating policy of half trust and half mistrust 
is mainly responsible for it. Liberalism has been defined 
by Mr. Gladstone as trust in the people tempered by 
discretion. I am afraid the policy followed in this case 
must be described as one of mistrust, tempered by 
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discretion. 1 rejoice to find that the letter of Govern- 
ment on the Report of the Commission sounds a different 
note. Here a genuine attempt is made to take the pub- 
lic into confidence. 

THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSIOIST, 

In approaching the consideration of the Report of 
the Commission it will at once be conceded that the 
IJniversitj system in India is not perfect, any more than 
any other human iiustitution is ; and a cautious and well- 
devised scheme of reform, calculated to promote the ad- 
vancement of learning without interfering with the spread 
of high education, would be welcomed by the educated 
community ; for they realize the truth that their future 
progress largely depends upon a sound system of education 
which would qualify them for the hard and increasingly 
difficult competition of modern life, As .His Highness the 
Gsekwar of Baroda has observed with great truth in his 
admirable article in the East and West^ education will be the 
watchword of the twentieth century and the diffusion of 
education, the great object upon which will be cencentrated 
the energies and the statesmanship of the century. Could 
we persuade ourselves to believe that the recommendations 
of the Commission would secure the advancement of learn- 
ing without restricting its area and that it would combine 
height with surface, there would go forth a mighty voice 
from educated India, supporting the Report of the Commis- 
sion and offering to the Commissioners our cordial con- 
gratulations. But the Commissioners themselves admit — 
and the scope of their Report leaves no doubt on the sub- 
jeet — that the effect of their proposals would be to narrow 
the popular basis of higher education and to restrict its area. 
It is against 'this policy and the recommendations which 
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lead to it thab we desire to record our respectful but empha- 
tic protest. We cannot accept a policy which would deprive 
our great middle class who are far from being well off, 
from whom come our intellectual classes who, with their 
keen hereditary instincts, have from time immemorial 
furnished the intellectual leaders of the community, to be 
deprived of some of those opportunities of high education 
which they now enjoy. The recommendations of the Com- 
mission wdiich embody this policy may be summarized as 
follows : — (1) The fixing of a minimum rate of college-fees 
by the Syndicate; (2) the abolition of the 2nd Grade 
Colleges and (3) the abolition of the Law Classes. All 
these proposals involve the direct discouragement of pri- 
vate effort which has done so much to stimulate the spread 
of high English education, and they are in entire confiiet 
with the educational policy of the past. That policy is 
embodied in great Education Despatch of 1854 which has 
been followed with unvarying consistency by the Govern- 
ment of India for the last fifty years. The cardinal fea- 
tures of that policy may be described as the extension of 
the means of acquiring general European knowledge’’ and 
the encouragement of private effort by a system of grants- 
in-aid, wherever necessary. Let us here gratefully ac- 
knowledge that the Government of India in their circular 
letter on the Eeport of the IJniversities Commission 
emphatically disclaim any intention of receding from 
the policy of 1854 ; and as a necessary corollary they 
do not support some of the proposals of the Commis- 
sion which must seriously impede the sustained movement 
of private effort. The Government recognize that the 
second-grade colleges occupy a definite place in our 
educational machinery and perform a useful function* 
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Again in the matter of legal education, the Government 
claim no monopoly, though they are inclined to support 
the establishment of a Central College at each University 
Centre which would serve as a model. Both as regards the 
Law Classes and the Second-Grade Colleges, so long as 
efficiency is maintained, the Government of India are not 
inclined to interfere with them. Thus in regard to two 
very important questions which elicited the unanimous 
protest of the educated community, the Government of 
India m<ake a definite concession to popular opinion, for 
which we are truly grateful. The Government indeed 
declare their firm adhesion to the policy of the Education 
Despatch in regard to the encouragement of private effort, 
but subject to the qualification that “the sole condition 
upon which private enterprise can be encouraged is that 
the education which it offers is reasonably efficient.’* 
Evidently the Government of India are of opinion that the 
time has come when private effort should be restrained 
rather than stimulated, when its exuberance should be 
pruned down rather than that it should be encouraged to 
shoot forth into a vigorous growth. Far different was the 
spirit in which the Government of India approached the 
consideration of this question in 1882. They deprecated 
any uniform system of education which would, in their 
felicitous language, “ cast the youth of the country in the 
same official mould,” and they went on to observe that : 

It is notin the opinion of the Governor-General in Council, a 
healthy symptom that all the youth of the country should be east 
as it were in the same official mould The Govern- 

ment is ready, therefore, to do all that it can to foster such a spirit 
of independence and self-help. It is willing to hand over any of its 
own colleges and schools in suitable eases to bodies of native gen-^ 
tlemen who will underbake to manage them satisfactorily as aided 
institutions. All that the Government will insist upon being that 
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provision is made for efficient management and extended use- 
fulness. 

It will be seen that the method of eniindation of the 
same policy is substantially different, and the spirit is 
difterent. While in 1882, the Government was anxious 
to do all that it could to foster a >spirit of independence 
and self-help, in 1902, it lays special stress upon the need 
of restraining the efforts of private enterprise. In 1882? 
the Government did not ignore considerations of efficiency ; 
in 1902 it dwells upon them with great emphasis. We 
are at one with the Government in insisting upon a stand- 
ard of efficiency. But it should not be of the ideal order. 
It should be fixed with reference to the circumstances of a 
people who are notoriously poor. The Government indeed 
recognize the fact ‘‘ that the standard of efficiency which it 
is proper and possible to enforce in India is admittedly 
not so high as that which is attained in more advanced 
countries.” Public opinion will support the Government 
in all reasonable efforts to check the growth of institutions 
which are both cheap and worthless ; but do not the result 
of the University Bxaminations afibrd a good test of 
efficiency, and is there not the self-acting principle, in- 
exorable in its operation, that things nasty and cheap must 
disappear from a world where the survival of the fittest 
is the Universal Law ? The process may be slow, but it 
is sure, and moving as it does along the line of least resist- 
ance, it is attended with the minimum of disturbance* 
There seems to be an ideal in official quarters that the 
aided, and in a still larger measure, the unaided colleges 
are not as efficient as they might be. But what about the 
Government Colleges? Are they always models of excel- 
lence and efficiency ? Do we not occasionally hear in con- 
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nection with them of serious breaches of discipline and of 
drastic measures enforced to ensure respect for authority ? 
If there is to be a standard of efficiency, let it be 
of uniform application, and not judged solely by refer- 
ence to external appliances, such as libraries and labora- 
tories, but by the larger, though perhaps more impalp- 
able moral results, which, it is the aim and the end 
of all education to secure. The efficiency of the affiliated 
colleges is tested by the annual examinations of the 
University. It is to their interest that their students 
should be successful and occupy high places at the 
examinations. They have thus to study efficiency from 
the point of view of self-interest, and efficiency is best 
ensured when it is associated with a motive which so 
powerfully appeals to our strongest impulses. 

I may say that I attach considerable importance to 
the University Examinations as a test of efficiency. 
They are now practically the sole test upon which the 
Universities rely. They were deemed sufficient by the 
founders of the Universities and those who inheriting 
their traditions worked upon their lines. Are they not 
an exceedingly efficient test, if the examinations are 
properly conducted and suitable question -papers are 
set? If the tests which are now applied were tests of 
general intellectual capacity rather than of memory, then 
we should hear less of the inefficiency of our Universities. 
But the general impression is that the examination- 
papers are not what they should be ; and no one has been 
more eloquent or more incisive in their denunciation than 
His Excellency the Viceroy, Yet through the whole of 
the Eeport of the Universities Commission we look in 
vain for a single suggestion or a single definite recommen- 




dation, by which the system of IJniv6rsity Examinations 
might be improved. 

THE BATE OF COLLEGE-FEES, 

It is considerations of efficienc}^ which have determin- 
ed the attitude of the Government in regard to the 
question of college-fees. On this question the Govern- 
ment are apparently inclined to support the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission. Efficiency, they say, Is difficult 
to measure, its estimation is open to dispute, and the 
principle that with a fee-scale below a certain limit, 
efficiency in a college without considerable endowments 
or subscriptions is impossible is one for which there Is 
much to be said. But if the scale is so fixed as to sub- 
stantially reduce the number of students, the increase in 
the rate of fees would defeat its object and diminish the 
total receipts of the college from that source. Further, 
the raising of the fees would throw difficulties in the way 
of the higher education of the deserving poor. The diffu- 
sion of education among the people, including the deserv. 
ing poor, has been, the steadfast concern of Governments 
in the past. This policy has received the sanction of the 
high authority of His Excellency the Viceroy. 

“ be taken,” said the Government of India in their 

Eeport of the Education Commission of 1882 
that no unnecessary obstacles are thrown in the wav of the 
upwMd progress of really deserving students of the poorer^classes. 

to oJose the doors 
members of the native 

His Excellency Lord Curzon emphatically endorses 
this policy and says in the letter of Government that 
nothing can be further from the wishes of the Government 
of India than “to initiate a policy which would make 
education the monopoly of the rich.” But if heavy fees 
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are levied, higher education must necessarily become the 
privilege of the few. If the fees are now adequate, any 
addition to them would operate in the nature of a restric- 
tion imposed upon the poorer sections of the community 
who supply the bulk of our students. The whole problem 
therefore resolves itself into this — is the present scale of 
fees adequate or not ? The question was carefully con- 
sidered by the Educp^tion Commission of 1882, and they 
were of opinion that the rates then levied were generally 
adequate, regard being had to the fact that the majority 
of the college-students belong to the struggling middle 
class. They did nob indeed write without chapter and 
verse ; for they observed : 

The great landed proprietors are scarcely, if at all, represented 
(in our colleges). In Bengal the income of more than half the 
parents is assessed at sums varying from £20 to £200 a year. 

If the college-fees were adequate in 1882, having 
regard to the then condition of the middle class, they 
cannot now be considered as being inadequate or insuffi- 
ciently low, The condition of the middle class has not 
improved, while the prices of provisions and of the neces- 
sary articles of life have arisen. If anything, the condi- 
tion of the middle class has become worse. The salaries 
of Government servants are fixed, and the Indian servants 
of Government receive no exchange compensation allow- 
ance. The income of lawyers in 1902, is, I am afraid, 
much less than what it was in 1882. There is thus no 
reason to avssume that the fees paid in 1902 which are 
slightly higher than those paid in 1882 are insufficient or 
inadequately low ; and if not, any attempt to raise them 
must necessarily restrict the area of high education. 
There is indeed an upward trend in the direction of fees, 
and the movement may be left to itself without the 
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stimulus of external pressure. Scholarships and endow- 
ments may indeed help the poorer students. But 
scholarships must be available only to a few of the 

deserving poor, and they will also be open to the deserv- 
ing rich. 

And where are the private endowments in aid of 
education ? Future is not rich in her choicest produc- 
tions ; and a Tata and a Carnegie and a Wadia who divests 
himself of his all for the benefit of mankind, are as rare as 
they are the noblest types of their race. I very much 
fear endowments would not be forthcoming for educational 
purposes, unless a movement in their favour were started 
under such distinguished auspices as have crowned the 
Victoria Memorial and the Lady Dufierin Fund 'with 
success. 

Educated opinion is in entire accord with Dr. Guru 
Dass Bannerjee’s view of the question : 

should be left to adjust 
itseit aecoidmg to the eireumstanees of each province, and'^the 
diversities should not interfere in determining it unless there are 
very strong reasons for doing so. ^ 

m are naturally anxious that nothing should be 
done to interfere with the diffusion of high education 
among the great middle class. The noblest products of 
English education have all come from this clas.s, the 
deserving poor if you like. Iswar Chandra Vidyas’agar, 
Mahadev Govind Eanade, Kristo Dass Pal, Dadabhar 
Faoroji, and others too numerous to be mentioned here 
were all sprung from the middle class. Their education 
made them the benefactors of their country. They were 
an honour to the educational system under which they were 
1 ought up. Are doors of high education to be closod 
against men of this class by the imposition of prohibitive 
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fees ? As the Statesman newspaper which has clone 
yeoman’s service in this controversy and to which the 
grateful acknowledgments of the Indian community are 
due, says with great force 

“ if a certain standard of efficiency is insisted on, what need is 
there for the Government to go behind that condition and concern 
itself about the cost and the way in which it is defrayed.” 

We trust that His Excellency the Viceroy, whose 
attitude throughout this controversy has been so eminently 
conciliatory, will be graciously pleased to accept the views 
of Mr. Justice Bannerjee who, by reason of his know- 
ledge of local conditions and intimate touch with the 
middle class, of which he is so bright an ornament, was 
really far more competent to advise the Government on 
this matter than any other member of the Commission. 
I can only express my surprise that Mr. Syed Hossain 
Belgrami should not have associated himself with Mr. 
Justice Banerjee in this part of his Note of dissent, for 
the community from which he comes is far less able 
than almost any other community in India to pay a 
high rate of fees. The replies given by the Secretary of 
State to the questions put by Mr. Caine in the House 
of Commons will have a reassuring effect on the public 
mind, for Lord George Hamilton said that he had no 
doubt that the interests of the poorer students would not 
foe ignored by the Government. 

HOW EFFICIENCY IS BEST SECURED. 

Efficiency is the keynote of the letter of Government. 
We should be false to ourselves if we did not cordially co- 
operate with the Government in securing the efficiency of our 
educational institutions, consistently with the pecuniary cir- 
cumstances of our people and the diffusion of high educa- 
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tion. Bat it seems to me that no great forward stride 
towards educational efficiency is possible without a dis- 
tinct improvement in the efficiency of the professoriate. 
What is vital for the highest function of a University/’ 
says Mr. Sidney Webb, “ is the professoriate and its en- 
vironment.” The late Dr. Thring, one of the greatest 
educationists that England has produced, remarked (-and 
the remark is quoted with approbation by His Excellency 
the Viceroy) ‘‘ that education is the transmission of life 
from the living through the living to the living.” But I 
am afraid that in many cases the professors here have no 
life to communicate, no genei'ous impulse, no noble en- 
thusiasm, no soul-stirring ardour for truth and freedom to 
impart to those who sit at their feet and derive from them 
the pulsations of their intellectual and moral life. Is 
there a nobler profession than that of the teacher? To 
them are entrusted the destinies of youth. They are 
the up-builders and the architects of the future. They 
make or mar the fortunes of a country. But how many 
teachers are there among us who realize their grave responsi- 
bilities or rise to the height of their truly divine mission ? 
Baise the status of the teacher — dignify and elevate 
his calling— draw to the professoriate those of the coun- 
try men who will embrace it, not as a mere bread -earning 
profession, but a high calling, a heaven-appointed task,. 
a®'self-dedication to a sacred purpose, and you will not 
need Commissions and Committees, Eeports and Eesolu- 
tions to secure the efficiency of our Universities and the 
advancement of learning, The names of great teachers 
form land-marks in the educational history of this coun- 
try. They have done more for the cause of education than 
ail the Eesolutions, all the Eegulaticns, all the fine 
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maxims and even all the pious aspirations wmcn imvu 
emanated from responsible authority, DeEozio, the Eura- 
sian youth, who fired with apostolic fervour comm unicat** 
ed a new life and a strange impulse to the youth of Ben- 
gal in the early days of British Eule ; Pyari Churn Bircar 
who loved his students almost as dearly as he loved his 
children ; Eamtanu Lahiri, and in a lesser sense, Eajna- 
rain Bose, who led them onwards and upwards to a high- 
er and diviner life, have rendered a service to the cause 
of learning and of morals which will be remembered as 
long as the history of English education in India is trea- 
sured up in our minds. In Bombay, you had your great 
Dr. Wordsworth and Sir Alexander Grant ; in other Pre-* 
sidencies there are familiar names. We want men like 
them to leaven the nrofessoriate and the cause of educa- 
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rantiee permanence where the general culture of the com- 
munity is maintained on a high level. A cultured public 
•opinion, sustaining and stimulating the advancement of 
learning, is a more effective ally cf knowledge than ail 
the artificial pressure which the most enlightened Govern- 
ment, aided by the resources of unlimited power, may 
■exert. But the formation of such opinion pre-supposes 
the wide diffusion of knowledge. Let there be efficiency, 
but let it never be forgotten that efficiency involves, not 
the restriction, but the expansion of the educational area 
— it is a double movement, combining height with surface. 
Writing on the lines on which the London University 
should be organized, Mr. Sidney Webb, a high educa- 
tional authority to whom I have already referred, thus 
comments on the importance oF the spread of education 
among the general community : — 

Being, as regards its undey^graduate class^ essentially a uni- 
versity for the sons and daughters of households of limited means 
and strenuous lives, it will not, like Oxford and Cambridge, set it- 
self to skim from the surface of society the topmost layer of rich 
men’s sons and scholarship winners. Wisely organised and ade- 
•quately endowed, it must dive deep down through every stratum 
of its seven millions of constituents, selecting by the tests of per- 
spnal ambition and endurance, of talent and “ grit.” for all the 
brain-working professions and for scientific research, every capa- 
ble recruit that London rears. Hence it must stand ready to enrol 
in its under-graduate ranks not hundreds a year but thousands. If 
we remember that Paris and Berlin drawing from much smaller 
local populations and exposed each to the competition of a score 
of other universities in their own countries have each actually 
twelve-thousand university students, we can see that any equally 
■effective London University might easily number twenty-thousand. 

CRAM, 

I am in strong sympathy with those who wish to dis- 
courage cram, I do not indeed believe that little learning 
is a dangerous thing. To me it seems that it is much more 
dangerous to the community that the rulers of men 
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sbottld be the victim of such a mischievous Imlluci- 
imtion. Little learning is certainly better than no 
learningj as 'vell-digested knowledge wbich strengthens 
the judgment and invigorates the understanding is infi- 
nitely preferable to the ill-assimilated stuft’ which ivS not 
incorporated into the intellectual system and does not 
strengthen its fibre or enrich its texture. In the discipline 
of the mind, the cultivation of the memory is of course not 
to be neglected. The memory is the hand maid of the 
understanding and often supplies to it the materials upon 
which its pronouncements are based. But the understanding 
is the sovereign faculty in the intellectual system, and it 
should not be sacrificed for the sake of a subordinate 
power. But how is cram to be discouraged and the under- 
standing strengthened ? I regret to have to say that the 
report of the Universities Commission supplies no ans- 
wer to the question. It is the multiplicity of books and 
the multiplicity of subjects which produce a bewildering 
confusion and tempt the student to roly upon his memory 
rather than upon bis understanding. He must anyhow 
pass the examination. The subjects and the books are too 
many and the time is too short to permit him to master 
them and to assimilate into his intellectual system the 
food which they supply. If the subjects and books were- 
fewer, he would have leisure for careful study, and would 
reap those great intellectual benefits which careful study 
confers. As it is, he races thi*ough his books and subjects 
at railway speed — and like the carrier, glad to be relieved 
of his burden, he flings them away as soon as the destined 
goal of the examination is reached, rejoicing that he has- 
at last obtained his release, vowing that he will not come > 
within a measurable distance of the Examination-Hall, or of ' 
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his books or his studies, if he can possibly help it. To 
anticipate that under such a system there could grow that 
generous enthusiasm for knowledge, that craving for 
learning for learning’s sake, which it is tiie object of all 
education to foster and promote is to indulge in the wilcU 
est dream. Often under the strain, the unhappy student 
breaks down, physically and meiitally — a complete wreck 
in every sense of the term. What is to be the remedy ? 
Keduce the number of books ; reduce the number of sub- 
jects ; give more breathing-time to the teacher and the 
^ taught ; let them rejoice in the company of the celestials 
of the Earth ; let the company of the celestials be to them 
a pleasure and not an infliction ; let them drink deep their 
spirit, and the sovereign remedy against cram will have 
been found and the highest ends of education served. 

But the Commission, instearl of reducing the already 
heavy burden on the student, proposes a sensible addition 
by recommending an additional subject for the B. A. Exa- 
mination of the Calcutta University, In the Calcutta 
University it was after a hard fight that the number 
of subjects for the B. A. Examination was reduced 
from four to three by the almost unanimous vote 
-of the Senate. A Teachers’ Conference which recently sat in 
Calcutta unanimously protested against the proposed increase 
in the number of subjects for the B. A. Examination, 
There is too great a disposition in some quarters to forget 
that a wide area of surface in academic instruction often 
involves a sacrifice of depth. The practical teacher is con- 
fronted with this difficulty every moment of his life, but 
the doctrinaire^ safe in his ignorance, is apt to overlook a 
consideration, so simple and yet so imperative. And here 
I must be permitted to deprecate the application of the 



same hard-axid-fasti sysfceia to all the;"lBdmB Uriivermties 

such as the Umversity Commission ' appafenlly contem- 
plates. It is very obvious that a imifom system applied 
to a whole continent, to populations in varying stages of 
progress and separated by wide differences in condition and 
circumstances, in intellectual capacity and aspii ationSj 
must end in failure. The Commission seemed to have 
ignored this obvious consideration and have f rained a 
scheme of educational reform, which takes no cognisance 
of local needs and circumstances and the widely divergent 
conditions which prevail in the different provincesof India. 
Surely the question as to what should be the right curri- 
culum for the B. A, Degree Examination in the dilFerent 
Universities is a matter which might be left to the Univer- 
sities themselves to decide and to determine, 

Mr. Syed Hossein Belgrami has signed the Eeport, 
but another Mr. Belgrami, (Mr. Syed Ali Belgrami) makes 
the very complaint w^hich I have here ventured to urge. 
Mr. Belgrami institutes a comparison between the courses 
of study in the English Universities and those of the Uni- 
versities here. He finds that from the Entrance Examina- 
tion to the end of his course, the student in India has to 
study more subjects than the English student, Not only 
has the English student to pass in a smaller range of sub- 
jects to enter a University ; but after he passes he m 
allowed to specialise, and if the English University has an 
intermediate examination, it is rather designed to serve as 
a guide to his special aptitude, as a preparation for his 
pass examination than as a test for his general knowledge. 
As the Pioneer observes the Indian student has to spend 
his time and industry over many subjects, and in the word® 
of Seneca he learns merely to speak with others and not 
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wicn minselt. Despite these tacts we are told that our 
degrees are cheap, and that educated India is interested in 
keeping them cheap. Never was a more unfounded 
calumny uttered, and the marvel is that it should have 
been given currency to, by so well-informed and so res- 
ponsible an organ of public opinion as the i?Ws newspaper. 

THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 

The Commission attaches considerable importance to 
the teaching of English. Considering that English is to us 
the key to the learning and culture of the West, I may say 
that 1 am in sympathy with this view. But it must be 
observed that the methods suggested by the Commission 
admit of considerable dififerences of opinion. They are ( 1 ) 
that candidates must obtain forty per cent, of the marks 
for English in order to pi«s the Entrance Examination. 
(2) that It IS undesirable that text-books should be pres- 
cribed in English at the Entrance Examination. As 
regards the first of these recommendations, I am well 
aware that it has been unanimously recommended by a 
Committee of the Calcutta University, consisting of distin- 
guished educational experts whose views are entitled to the 
l^hest respect. Will it raise the. standard of knowledge 
of English, possessed by candidates for the Matriculation 

generally ? It will certainly reduce the number and per- 
centage of successful candidates, but it will not raise the 

now e ge 0 English of the candidates generally. That 
must depend upon the teaching and upon the general effi- 
m of our schools. Here again the supreme importance 
of an efecient tutorial and professional staflf forces itself 
upon the attention. 

for tfie abolition of text-books 

Entrance Examination, I understand there are no 
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text-books for the Matricuktion at Madras and Bombay, In 
Calcutta the system was tried some years back and was aban- 
doned. It seems to me that the best means of teaching 
English at the stage of progress at which the candidate has 
arrived when he prepares him sell for the Entrance Exami- 
nation is to prescribe for him suitable text-books. They 
should be limited in their number and he should be well- 
grounded in them. He should have time to read them 
over and over again, so that be may be in a position to 
master the vocabulary, the idioms, the grammar and appre- 
ciate and admire, not only the literary beauties, but the 
pregnant moral lessons which may abound in his text-books. 
To leave him without text-books at this stage of his pro- 
gress is to leave him without rudder and compass— it is to 
leave him to the unknown and unknowable chapter of ac- 
cidents in the arduous task to master one of the most diffi- 
cult languages in the worhl. The questions set at the Exa- 
mination need not be confined to the text-book. They 
should be a test, not of memory, but of his real knowledge 
of the language. 

TEACHING UNIVERSITIES. , 

The Commission, in the opening words of their sum- 
mary of recommendations, say : — “ The legal powers of the 
older Universities should be enlarged so that all the Uni- 
versities may be organized as teaching bodies.’’ The Com- 
missioners devote a few paragraphs of their Beport to the 
consideration of the question of Teaching Universities. 
They recommend that the Universities may justify their 
existence as teaching bodies by making further and better 
provision for advanced courses of study.” They suggest 
that the Universities should appoint their lecturers and 
provide libraries and laboratories, the Colleges being re- 
quired to contribute, by means of scholarships or other- 
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wise, to tlie maintenance of those students who take ad- 
vantage of the University courses. One of the advantages 
of this plan, says the Report, is that it can be worked out 
gradually and without the great initial expense which the 
creation of a complete professoriate would involve, I fail 
to understand why the Government should not take the 
entire responsibility of maintaining at each University 
centre a central school of advanced study which would 
draw to it the best graduates of the University, animated 
by a thirst of knowledge and eager for the pursuit of more 
advanced courses of study. Such a central school would 
stimulate the pursuit of higher knowledge and exercise a 
healthy influence upon our educational system. There is 
no reason why the Presidency College in Calcutta should 
notab once be converted into a University College of this 
kind, dealing exclusively with post-graduate courses of 
study. The State is deeply interested in the higher edu- 
cation of the community, and the State must And the 
means for providing facilities for such education. The 
Tokio University, maintained by the Japanese Government 
is a teaching University. Surely the British Indian Gov- 
ernment is not going to proclaim to the world that it is 
unequal to the educational responsibilities which the Japa- 
nese Government has assumed. The question is one of 
finance, but when our Government is as rich as the richest 
in the world in the readiness with which it adds to the 
Military expenditure of the Empire, we have a right to ex- 
pect at least an equal measure of generosity in dealing with 
a problem which so intimately affects the happiness and 
the progress of the people. The Government in its letter 
on the Report of the Universities Commission recognises 
the fact that the whole question of University Reform is 
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. • and the foremost of these reforms, for which 

woviBon to Uiiivi«»ity-I»“liiiig for the higher counra of 
Cwge. Heremderf i. « epl.odid held tor p.1» 
liberality • but Government must set the example, and 

‘ri»t,lib.r.lit,,iothiee.».trr et »y »t.. So^e ™th 

!dded impetus under the fostering care of Government. 
the constitution of the univeesities. 

There is no part of the Eeport of the Universities 
Commission which has elicited a stronger protest or evoked 
more widespread dissent have that which deals with the con- 
stitution of the Universities. Theory has been ramed-and 
there is abundant justification for it-that if the recom- 
mendations of the Commission in this respect were to 
be accepted, the Universities would be reduced .to so 
many Departments of the State. A correspondent writing 
to the Twm from India (and the Tirrm gave specml promi- 
nence to his letter)says that a popularly controlled Univer- 

sity is anomalous and impracticable, and State-control can 

alone ensure efficiency; and he has the hardihood to assure 

the British Public that the tentative policy of placing the 

Universities, under more or less popular control, has no- 
where given satisfaction and has in many instances led to 

results which may be described as scandalous. A more 
malignant libel has never been uttered against our Universi- 
ties I am not here to defend the Universities, but we 
should like to have chapter and verse. We should 
like to have a categorical enumeration of the 
alleged scandals which the present system has 
given rise to. Let the indictment be framed— • 
if indeed it can be framed and we shall know how to 
meet it. In the meantime, I will take leave to record my 
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personal protest against the condemnation of our Universi* 
ties by an appeal to calumnies which will not stand a itiO” 
ment’s scrutiny. But whatever the irresponsible writer in 
the Times may say and whatever support the Times may 
accord to him, it is very evident that His Excellency the 
Ticeroy attaches considerable importance to the public 
protest which this part of the Eeport has elicited. His Ex- 
cellency does not apparently accept the proposal of the Com- 
mission that the Director of Public Instruction should be 
ex-officio Vice-Chairman of the Syndicate. The Senate 
will continue to be the final authority in the matter of the 
recognition of schools. The elective principle will be defin- 
itely recognized in the constitution of the Senate. May 
we not appeal to His Excellency to contiraie and broaden 
the policy of the past and still further popularize the 
University by providing that at least one-half of the mem- 
bers of the Senate should be elected by the graduates of 
the University of a certain standing. The graduates have 
a permanent and an afiectionate interest in their ITniver- 
sities, and in all that conduces to their credit and reputa- 
tion. Their participation in the affairs of their Univer- 
sities would inspire them with a sense of responsibility and 
would enlist on behalf of educational reforms the sympathy 
and support of the educated community. There is no desire 
on the*part of any one to divest the Universities of State- 
control. Such control, however, should be in the nature 
of general supervision rather than tb‘at of direct and active 
-participation in the every-day work of the University, 

Xhe letter of the Government of India embodying 

"their suggestions has been circulated among the Provincial 
Urovernments for their opinions, I have no doubt that 
^CTniversities and the Various recognized Associations of the 
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country will bo oonsultod. Tho ooucufccfi coniuiunity 

throughoufc Iridia watch fche furthat fmigrm *if thin 
•controversy with the keenest interosli* To them the 
raised are of supreme iinportaiice. The wludo of their 
future might be said to be at siake* Are they to hav^ 
their present educational system strengthened, irivigontecl 
■and adapted to modern requirements, cHurddnirjg ImighI 
with surface, the steady expansion of the educational iiiimi 
with the gradual advancement of learning, iW are they 
have an emasculated system, shorn of the pihit'iple of gro^i. th 
and expansion, confined to an infuutesiinrd hectieo of tho 
people, without influence on the life of tins cfunimuiity and 
without power to mould it for the higiiest purp<m*f« of 
human progress? We have made our ehoiee— we have pro* 
eiaimed it with all the emphasis that we couhl command— • 
and the latest official pronouncement seems to convey the 
assurance that the sympathies of th© Government of Iiidim 
are with us, 

THE ECOXOMfC .FIIOBEBM*" ■ 

Next in importance to the educatiomil problem Is tii© 
question of the economic condition of the people. The 
educational problem does not usually occupy a large phuai 
in our discussions in this Congress. Not that its import* 
ance is overlooked, but wa are coiitent to rely with imphrit 
confidence upon the slow and steady expansion of those 
cational efforts which have never been interruptvdjand which 
form a permanent feature of Biitish policy in india. Cir* 
cnmstances, to which i have already referreel, haw given 
to the educational problem the prominence which it uqw 
possesses. But the statesmanlike attitude of the Vicoroj 
gives us the assurance that the grave iasues which litt# 
been raised will be settled ere long, and they will 
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in a manner which will reconcile conflicting schools and 
divergent interests and ensure the diffusion as well as the 
advancement of learning. The economic problem is a 
more contentious one and affords ground for wider differ- 
ences of opinion, coloured, I am afraid, by official and 
party bias. There we enter upon an altogether more 
difficult sphere, where the atmosphere is surcharged with 
the heat of partisan controversy and where the combatants 
have already taken up definite sides, to which they are 
attached by interests and passions which must seriously 
interfere with the impartial consideration of the problem. 
On the one hand, we have the Government and the adher- 
ents of the Government, who, jubilant over the fat surplu- 
ses of the last few years, invite an admiring world to 
congratulate them on their work. On the other, we have 
Mr. Digby and his friends who shake their heads in stolid 
incredulity and producing their facts and figures from 
official sources, challenge the optimism of the opposite 
school. They maintain, not upon a plausible syllogistic 
formula ” (whatever that may mean), but upon data sup- 
plied by official authority that India has undergone steady 
material retrogression under British. Rule, and they appeal 
to the Secretary of State for “ a searching examination 
of their position. Your President is not called upon to 
act as an arbiter in this controversy. He does not indeed 
feel himself qualified for the task. He has responsibilities 
sufficiently grave to think of adding one more to them. 
But the controversy is one in which this Congress must 
feel the deepest interest. Is it the case — we ask — that 
the country is getting poorer day by day ? The question 
is so momentous that Lord George Hamilton was forced 
to admit that if it should be answered in the affirmative, 
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British Eule must stand self -condemned and Britain must 
be relieved of her Imperial responsibilities in relation to 
India. I am not prepared to admit the soundness of the 
inference which the Secretary of State derives, as neces- 
sarily following from the acceptance of the position of the 
pessimist school. Admitting that there has been steady 
material retrogression under British Eule, it would involve 
the condemnation of the policy which has hitherto been 
followed in the government of this country it would be 
a plea, not for the severance of British connection, but 
rather the strengthening of it by a new bond by the in- 
auguration of a beneficent departure which has been 
insisted on by some of the greatest of Anglo-Indian 
administrators, by men like Munro and Bentinck and 
Blphinstone, and the soundness of which, at least in theory, 
has never been disputed. The pessimist school, I use the 
term in no ofifensive sense, do not indeed call for the with- 
drawal of British overrule, but for the reversal of that 
policy which has impoverished the country and has been 
attended with disastrous economic results. India is under 
British Eule, and they insist upon a policy which, in its 
spirit and in its temper, in its sacred regard for iustice 
and f airplay, in its deep anxiety for the extension of 
British freedom along with the British flag, should be 
truly reflective of the beneficence of British greatness. It 
is no exaggeration to say that behind the economic contro- 
versy lies veiled the entire problem of Indian administra- 
tion. Is the country to be governed for the benefit of the 
people, for the development of their industries, theaccum- 
mulatiou and the husbanding of their resources, or is it to 
be administered in accordance with those prmcip es w ic 
have brought about the terrible impoverishment of the 
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people and all that it implies ? Thus with the economic 
problem lie wrapped up the gravest administrative issues. 

Is the country getting poorer day by day ? The 
question can be set at rest by an open enquiry, started 
under the auspices of the Government. Why is not such 
an enquiry held ? Ours indeed has been a Government of 
Commissions and Committees, We have had Oommis- 
missions of all sorts. ,One more Commission to 
enquire into the economic condition of the country 
would nob seriously aggravate the situation or dislocate 
the administrative machinery. The Famine Union in 
England which include public men of all parties and 
which have an economic rather than a political object in 
view, have been pressing for an enquiry into some 
typical villages. It is in no hostile spirit that they 
approach this question. Their object is not to find fault, 
but to get at the truth. The Union desire an answer to 
the question whether it is true that the cultivator has 
been sinking deeper and deeper into poverty during recent 
years. But the Government will not give an answer. 
The Government will not hold an enquiry. Why does 
the Government decline to institute an enquiiy for the 
settlement of what may justly be regarded a,s the problem 
of problems ? Has it any reasons to believe that such an 
enquiry would be fatal |to its optimistic creed ? It 
cannot indeed be said that the Government is without 
any information on the subject, or that it ignores the 
gravity of the problem. On two separate occasions it 
held two separate and confidential enquiries. There was 
an enquiry held in 1880-81 by Lord Eipon. Sir David 
Barbour was entrusted with it. There was again an enquiry 
held during the Yiceroyalty of Lord Dufferin. Now these 
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enquiries either prove or disprove the allegation that the 
country is becoxning poorer under British Rule. If they 
disprove the allegation, nothing would be more natural 
than that the rulers of India should hasten, by their 
publication, to refute a charge which involves so serious 
a reflection upon their own administration. If these 
enquiries do not disprove the charge, nothing would be 
more natural than that they should keep back the 
evidence, of which they are in possession. To withhold 
from the public the results of these enquiries and the 
evidence on which they are based, raises a presumption 
against the roseate view of the economic situation. The 
presumption is strengthened by the steady refusal to hold 
an open enquiry, and it assumes more or less the 
complexion of definite proof, in view of facts the signifi- 
cance of which cannot be overlooked. 

■ FABONES. . ' " '' 

The great, broad fact of recurring famines which grew 
in frequency and intensity during the last quartei of the 
last century stands out in striking prominence as the infalli- 
ble index which powerfully appeals to the popular imagi- 
nation of the growing impoverishment of the people. The 
story is a dismal one. By a moderate calculation the 
famines of 1877 and 1878, of 1889 and 1892, of 1897 and 
1900 have carried ofi‘ fifteen millions of people. Another 
-calculation estimates the mortality at 26 millions. If this 
terrible mortality bad taken place in any European coun- 
try, the conscience of mankind would have received a 
shock from which it would not have recovered, until the 
means to prevent so fearful a calamity had been found 
•and applied. If the Mabomedan Rulers of European-Tur- 
key had permitted such a record of mortality to swell, and 
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that from a preventible cause, in any of the European 
Provinces subject to their rule, their expulsion from Europe 
bag and baggage would have been insisted upon with pas- 
sionate vehemence, and no punishment would have been 
deemed too great for them. But India is beyond the pale 
of civilized opinion, and her calamities do not apparently 
stir the conscience of even the great nation into whose 
hands her destinies have been consigned by an All- 
wise Providence. But the record of our famine mortality 
is even gloomier than what the above figures imply. Let 
us, for the pui'poses of this enquiry, divide the century 
into four periods of 25 years each. During the first period, 
there were five famines with an estimated mortality of one 
million. During the second period, there were two 
famines with an estimated mortality of 500,000. In the 
third period, there were six famines with a recorded morta- 
lity of five millions ; and as v/e come to the fourth and the 
last period, we notice the increasing gravity of the situa- 
tion and the terribly high record of mortality. There 
were eighteen 'famines during this period with an estimated 
mortality of twenty-six millions; and the last famine of the 
last quarter of the expiring century was, in the words 
of so high an authority as the Viceroy himself, the 
severest that the country had ever known. It will 
thus be seen that famine was an ever-constant calamity 
during the whole of the century, that it counted 
its victims by millions and that as the century drew near 
to its close, it became more frequent in its recurrence and 
more severe in its incidence. Will anybody explain to me 
why the famines of the last half of the century were 
severer and more frequent than those of the first-half — 
why the famines of the last quarter were severer and more 
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frequent than those of the preceding quarters — and why 
the last famine of the last year of the expiring century 
was the severest of them all ? Do they not point to the 
growing impoverishment of the people ? Let alone the care- 
fully-drawn calculations, determining the income per head 
of the population which, though based upon official figures, 
the Secretary of State now repudiates as conjectural. Is it 
possible to overlook the significance of these famines, with 
their increasing severity and frequency and the silent but 
conclusive testimony which they bear to the material 
retrogression of the people ? The public have not the time 
to verify intricate calculations, and they cannot be expect- 
ed to follow the writer on Indian economics through the 
mazes of his figures, but these famines with their ever- 
increasing severity and recurrence leave a most painful 
impression on the public mind, and point, with convincing 
force, to the soundness of the position of those who hold 
that the country is steadily retrograding in material 
prosperity. 

But we are told that famines are due to drought ; to 
the operation of natural causes, and Governments and 
human institutions are powerless to avert them. We ask — 
is drought confined to India ? Nature is impartial in her 
dispensations — in the distribution of her favours and dis- 
favours. Other countries suffer from drought ,- 
but they do not suffer from famine. We 
must therefore look deeper for the causes of Indian famine. 
Drought alone will not account for it. Destitution is the 
root-cause of Indian famine. If the people were compara- 
tively prosperous, if they did not suffer from chronic po- 
verty, they would, in the event of a local failure of crops 
make their purchases in the markets of the neighbour- 
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ijr-jg provilicoSj, oi‘ tbcy would liavG a rosorivo stocic upon 
"wbieli they might fall back. But they lare absolutely 
resoureeless, sunk in the deepest depths of psoverty, living 
from bind to mouth, often sbarving upon on^e meal a day, 
and they die in their thousands and hundreds^ of thousands 
upon the first stress of scarcity, and as the situation deep- 
ens they die in their millions and tens of milHoins, oespite 
the efforts of a benevolent Government to save tbem. 'tsill- 

l^QV will it avail to seek for an explanation of ' Indian ,i5ality 
poverty in the increase of our population or in the spvanrbi Let 
thrift habits of our people. The census returns of 1901'^ntury 
disclose the fact that practically there has been no increase 
of population and that the increase in certain areas has been 
counter- balanced by decrease in other parts of the country. 

It is a well ascertained fact that the population has not 
increased in India at the rate it has done in England and 
some other European countries. As for the alleged spend- 
thrift habits of the people, I will say this — that there is not 
a more abstemious or a more frugal race of people on earth 
than the peasantry of India. Their sobriety, their strong 
family affections, tlieir deep concern tor their children are 
the best preservatives of those thrifty habits which are all 
the more assured when they have their roots in impulse 
rather than in interest and when the combined operation 
of both impart to them an added strength. If they 
occasionally indulge in an extravagant sradjh or an expen- 
sive marriage, they live from day-to-day, from 
month to month and through the recurring years with 
a rigid parsimony which is bub the reflex of their 
ascetic instincts. Have they not thus lived in the 
ages past and gone ? Empires have come and 
gone ; dynasties have been overthrown ; the face of exter- 
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nal nature itself has been changed, but the deep-sested 
habits of our people have remained the same — unchanged 
and unchangeable amid the vicissitudes of time and 
fortune. But they were not thus famine-stricken in those 
days, despite their expensive marriages and iraclhs. Why 
are they famine-stricken now ? Oh no — this theory of 
the alleged extravagance of the Indian peasantry will not 
do. It will not stand the test of scrutiny. Upon a closer 
examination, it disappears like the baseless fabric of a 
vision . 

The effect of recent currency legislation has been still 
further to depreciate the condition of the agricultural 
classes. I am not here discussing its general effect and 
with adequate regard for all interests ; but the artificial* 
fixity of the exchange has entailed heavy loss on the culti- 
vators. The extent of this loss can be calculated with some 
approximation to facts. The value of the raw produce of' 
the soil, suck as grain and pulse, seeds, raw Jute and cotton, 
the proceeds of which directly benefit the cultivatoi's, was- 
in 1901-2, Es. 61,30 crores, (p. 10 of Mr. O’Conor’s 
Eeview of Trade). The equivalent of this at Is, id, per 
rupee is £40,860,000, which is paid by the importers. If 
the exchange value of the rupee were Is. ^d, at the present 
day, the cultivators would have received, as the equiva- 
lent of this sterling amount Es. 70,04,57,000, or 
Es. 8,74,57,000 more than what they now receive. The^ 
cultivators therefore annually incur a loss of about 8|' 
crores as the result of the recent currency operations. 

The tale of. India’s growing’ poverty does not indeed- 
rest upon any syllogistic formula, or upon calculations 
which though made from official sources are now repudiated- 
by official authority— it is supported . by facts, the signifi-: 
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canee of which it is impossible to overlookj and bythe 
testimony of high authorities, official and non-official. 
What explanation is there of the fact that in 1 886-87 the 
consumption of salt per head of the population v/as 13.9 lbs. 
and that in 1899-1900 the consumption had gone down 
and was 12*7 lbs. per head of the population ? How again 
do you explain the shrinking of the deposits in the Postal 
Savings Banks which in 1889-90 amounted to Rs. 164 
and in 1899-90 to Bs. 125 per head of the population? 
Do not these facts bear eloquent testimony to the steady 
material retrogression of the people ? The evidence of 
competent authorities is equally conclusive on the subject. 
I will make three extracts from a Government Resolution, 
dated the 19fch October, 1888, which will throw consider- 
able light on the economic condition of the people in some 
of the great Provinces in India : — 

Behar.— T he picture which I have drawn does nob, how- 
ever show any great prosperity, and shows that the lower classes, 
which including the weaving class amounting to 25 p. e. of the 
population, have little chance of improving their position and that 
they would have no resources to fall back upon in times of scar- 
city... The conclusion to be drawn is that of the agricultural popu- 
lation, a large proportion, say 40 p. c. are insufficiently fed, to say 
nothing of clothing and housing. They have enough food to sup- 
port life and to enable them to work ; but they have to undergo 
long fasts, having for a considerable part of the year to satisfy 
themselves with one full meal in the day. 

K. W. P.“~The Commissioner of 'Allahabad remarks in a 
general way that there is very little between the poorer classes of 
the people and semi-starvation ; ane the Collector of Banda writes 
that a very large number of the lower classes of the population 
clearly demonstrate by their poor physique that either they are 
habitually half-starved or have been in their early years exposed to 
the trials and severities of a famine. 

Mr. Holderness, writing f of the Pilibhit District, says that 
the landless labourer’s condition is not all that could be desired. 
The united earnings of a man, his mfe and two children cannot be 
put at more than Rs. 3 per month. When prices of food-grains are 
moderate, work regular, and the health of the household good, this 
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income will enable their family to have one good meal a day, to 
keep a thatched roof over their head, to buy cheap cotton clothing 
and occasionally a thin blanket. The small cultivator is slightly 
better olf, but he has not always enough to eat, or sufficiently warm 
clothes. 

Bombay — Poverty amongst the labouring classes of the 
mofussil most certainly exists, but not only does it exist, but repre- 
sents the normal condition of these classes. Their houses are 
poor, their belongings are poor, their food is poor, their clothing 
very poor. ‘ Poverty,’ however, and * want,’ at any rate in India 
are two very different things, are after many years’ residence 
amongst the people of the country, I have no hesitation in saying 
that while poverty is the rule (I still speak of the Lower classes) 
actual want is the exception. 

Central Provinces — Mr. Tawney shows that the ordinary 
cost of food for a man, his wife and one child is 7J- pice a day and 
if broken rice (kanki) be substituted for rice, the cost can be re- 
duced to 4| pice a day. This sum will provide the family with 2J 
lbs. of grain and a small quantity of pnlse, leaving 1| pice over for 
salt, vegetables and firewood. Mr. Mackenzie’s general conclusion 
on the whole enquiry is that — “ there is no doubt in these provinces 
a great deal of poverty, but there is very little distress. The people 
are well-fed, and the only section of them who can be said to be 
hard pressed for bare subsistence are the hill tribes, who are but 
little more provident than the beasts of the forests and have to 
undergo similar vicissitudes in daily food. 

These extracts Ere remarkable. They throw a flood 
of light upon the economic condition of the people. It is 
no critic of the Government, but the Government 
and the officers of Government who speak. 
And what do they say ? In Behar 40 P, 0. of 
the people are insufficiently fed. They have to 
undergo long fasts and for a considerable part of the year 
have to satisfy themselves with one full meal in fche day. 
In the Allahabad Division, says the Commissioner, “ there 
is very little between the poorer classes of the people 
and semi-starvation,’’ In Bombay poverty amongst 
the labouring classes is their normal condition. As 
regards the Central Provinces, we are told on the 
authority of Mr. Mackenzie, Chief Commissioner, than 
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whom there was not a greater optimist in financial matters, 
that there is a great deal of poverty, though very little 

distress. This was the state of things in 1888. Has there 
been any improvement since then? There has been no 


change for the better, 


On the contrary, the economic 


condition of the people has become much worse, seeing that 
since then Bombay and the Central Provinces have passed 
through famines which have been described as the severest 
of the century, and the North-Western Trovinoes have 
suffered from widespred distress. Having regard (o the 
appalling poverty of the people, as disclosed in the Eesolu- 
tion of Government from which I have quoted, it was onlv 
to be expected that they would succumb on the first appear- 
ranee of scarcity, and it is no wonder that they died in their 
millions when they were overwhelmed by the greatest 
famine of the century. Their poverty added to the inten- 
sity of the famine-conditions and swelled the record of 
famine mortality. As the century expires, the picture be- 
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money-lending classes ; and from a report of the Collector of 
Ahmedabad it appears that in his district expropriation of the old 
owners has also made considerable way. Taking all these state- 
ments in account, and comparing them with the evidence we have 
recorded, we think it probable that at least Jth of the cultivators in 
the Bombay Presidency have lost possession of their lands ; that 
less than a fifth are free from debt ; and that the remainder are 
indebted to a greater or less extent. 

it will be seen from the above that in the opinion of 
the Famine Com mission, and they consisted of some of the- 
highest officers of the Government, one-fourth of the 
cultivators in the Bombay Presidency liave lost possession 
of their lands, that more than four-fifths are indebted to a 
greater or less extent and that otily one-fifth of the popula- 
tion are free from debt. Non-official opinion entirely 
supports this dismal tale of the growing impoverishment 
of the people. No one will suspect the Pioneer of being 
prejudiced against the Government. Oommenting on Mr. 
Grierson’s statement regarding the economic condition of 
the various sections of the population in Gaya, the Pioneer 
remarks : — 

Briefly, it is that all the persons of the labouring classes, 
and ten per cent, of the cultivating and artisan classes, or forty- 
five per cent. of the total population are insufficiently clothed, or 
in sufficiently fed, or both. In Gaya District this would give about a 
million persons without sufficient means of support. If we assume 
that the circumstances of Gaya are not exception al~ and there is no 
reasonforthinkingotherwise— it follows that nearly one-hiindred 
millions of people in British India are living in extreme poverty. 

Thus according to one of the accredited organs of 
Anglo-Indian opinion which often is the exponent of official 
policy and measures, and 4s generally their staunch suppor- 
ter, nearly one-hundred millions of people in India are 
living in extreme poverty. This was said in ] 893 ; in 1901, 
an Indian publicist of great experience and knowledge 
describing the state of things in Indmsajs : — ‘‘The poverty 
and suffering of the people are such as to defy desciiption, 

44 
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As in the case of the sbi'icken-down patient, so in the case 
nf the a iHicted country, there comes a time when reme- 
dial measures, however promising, may be too late to be 
applied with advantage. In the physical as well as in the 
moral world, nature takes her revenge upon the dilatory 
v/ho neglect their opportunities or misread her clear un- 
erring intimations. The remedial measures which should 
be adopted in view of the steady material retrogression of 
the country may be summarized as follows : — 

(1) The revival of our old industries and the crea- 
tion of new ones, (2) the moderate assessment of the land 
tax, (3) the remission of taxes which press heavily upon 
the poor, (4) the stoppage of the drain and the adoption of 
the necessary administrative measures in that behalf. 

THE INDUSTRIES. 

All will admit that the expansion of agriculture at the 
expense of manufacturing industry is a serious economic 
■‘^evil, for which, so far it prevails in British India, British 
llule is hu’gely responsible. 

“No one who considers the economic condition of India,” said 
Lord Dufterin, at the opening of the Exhibition of Industrial Arts in 
Calcutta, “can doubt that one of its greatest evils is to be found in 
the fact that the great mass of the people of the country are de- 
pendent almost exclusively on the cultivation of the soil.” 

This was nob the state of things in the past. It was 
the manufactures of Inrlia which drew European nations 
to the shores of India. The European traders 'were first 
attracted, not by our raw produce, but by our manufac- 
tured ware. The fame of the fine muslins of Bengal, her 
rich silks and brocades had spread far and wide in Asia as 
well as in Europe. Where are they now ? They have 
practically disappeared . 

“The arts of spinning and weaving,” says Sir Henry Cotton, 
« which for ages afforded employment to a numerous and industriou^t 
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paid a duty of 10 per cent, on being imported into 
England. British silk goods paid an import duty of 3| 
percent, in India; Indian silk goods paid an import 
■duty of 20 per cent. in England. This was 
the state of things in 1840. Our cotton manufactures 
had then practically died out. The import 
of Indian goods into England had dwindled to 
one-fourth in twenty-one years (froai 1814 to 1835) from 
12 lakhs of pieces, to 3 lakhs of pieces while the import of 
British cotton goods into India had increased fifty times 
within the same period, from less than a million yards 
to over fifty million yards. But Indian silk goods 
still maintained their footing, and though heavily weighted 
carried on an unequal competition. But even this' was 
not to be. In vain did Mr. Larpent, Chairman of the East 
India Company, plead in his evidence before the Select 
'Committee of 1840 for the reduction of the duty on silk 
goods to save it from the fate which had overtaken Indian 
'Cotton goods. It had been the settled policy of England 
•in India ever since her rise in political power, to convert 
India into a land of raw produce for the benefit of the 
manufacturers and operatives of England. And one of the 
members of the Select Committee, Mr. Brocklehurst, 
•openly avowed this policy when he said : — 

It would be more desirable perhaps that India should produce 
the raw material, and this country show its skill in perfecting that 
raw material. 

The eourse'of things in India,” replied Mr. Larpent, ‘‘is leading 
to that. .... But I submit that as this is the last of the expiring 
manufactures of In dia, the only one where there is a chance of 
introducing the native manufactures, at least let it have a fair 
■chance.” 

The chance was not given. British silk goods and 
Indian silk goods were both imported into France. In fair • 
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and open competition, the Indian silk goods comraanclecS 
a wider sale at the French market. The jealous suscepti- 
bilities of the British manufacturers were roused. The 
importation of Indian silk goods into France was prohibit- 
ed, ‘‘and British goods had in consequence a preference 
with French buyers.” But ns soon as the prohibition was 
taken ofl, the British tr.ade to France was practically anni- 
hilated. This was too much for the British manufacturers. 
They \ 70 uH not stand it. They were resolved to drive 
Indian silk goods from the only foreign market that was 
open to them. The prohibition was renewed, and the last 
of the expiring manufactures of India was crashed out of 
existence. Could there be a more melancholy tale of un- 
feeling selfishness and cruel injustice which destroyed our 
manufactures and drove the great mass of our population 
upon the soil, to wring from it a bare subsistence when 
they could and to die in their millions when they could 
not. I am fi-ee to admit that the application of steam 
to the development of manufactures completed the down- 
fall of our industries. But selfishness rather than science 
is responsible for ourindustrial ruin. Can it even now bo said 
that this policy ha.? received its last ciweftM. with the 
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trial expansion ? ISTofc to speak of the market which India 
offers for English goods, it is Indian wealth which towards 
the close of the eighteenth century communicated an extra- 
ordinary impulse to the growth and development of British 
commerce and manufactures. Thus writes Mr. Brooks 
Adams in his Law of Civilization and Decay, a book written 
with no political object in view : — 

The influx of the Indian treasure, by adding eonsidei‘ably to 
the nation’s cash capital, not only increased its stock of energy, but 
added much to its flexibility and the rapidity of its movement. 

Piassey was fought in 1757, and probably nothing has ever 
ecpialled the rapidity of the change wliich followed. In 1760 the 
flying-shuttle appeared, and coal began to replace wood in smelt 
ing. In 1761 Hargreaves invented the spinning-jenny, in 1779 
Crompton contrived the mule, in 1785 Cartwright patented the 
power-loom, and chief of all, in 1768 Watt matured the steam en- 
gine, the most perfect of all vents of centralising energy. But 
though these machines served as outlets for the accelerating 
movement of the time, they did not cause that acceleration. In 
themselves inventions are passive, many of the most important 
having lain dormant for centuries, waiting for a suffleient store of 
force to have accumulated to set them working. That store must 
always take the shopo of money, and money not hoarded, but in 
motion. 

5iC- ^ ^ ^ 

Prom 1691 to Plassey, the growth had been relatively slow. 
Por more than sixty years after the foundation of the Bank of En- 
land, its smallest note had been for £20, a note too large to circulate 
freely, and which rarely travelled far from Lambard Street. Writing 
in 1790 Burke mentioned that when he came to England in 1750 
there were not “ twelve bankers’ shops” in the provinces though 
then, he said, they were in every market town. Thus the arrival of 
the Bengal silver not only increased the mass of money, bub stimula- 
ted its movement; for at once, in 1759, the bank issued £10 and 
£15 notes, and in the country private firms poured forth a flood 
of paper. 

Having regard to the past policy^ of the Government, 
we feel that we are entitled, both by reason of that policy 
(for wrong must be redressed) and the substantial help 
which England derived from India in establishing her in- 
dustrial pre-eminence, to claim a sympathetic treatment of 
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the industrial problem, England destroyed our manu- 
factures by prohibitive tariffs and by the pursuit of an in- 
dustrial policy which all fair-minded Englishmen must con- 
demn. England has benefited enormously from Indian 
wedbh and commerce. Will slie not lend us a helping hand 
and co-operate with us in the blessed task of working out 
our industrial salvation ? If we had a potential voice in 
the government of our countr}^, there would be no quest- 
ion as to what policy we should follow. We would un- 
hesitatingly adopt a policy of protection. That was 
indeed the policy of England before her industries attain- 
ed their maturity. England reared her manufacturing 
power by protection i and then she turned a bree-tiadei 
and invited other nations to accept free-trade principles. 
The other nations, including the British Colonies, knew 
better, and are now rearing their manufacturing power by 
protection. 

‘‘But in India,” says Mr. Butt, ‘‘ the manufacturing power of the 
people was stamped out by protection against her industries; and 
then free-trade 'was forced on her to prevent a revival.” 

But we fear protection is out of the question. May 
we not at least hope for a fair and equitable treatment 
of our industries, without reference to other interests than 
our own and vvithout their being handicapped by duties 
which must interfere with their expansion ? We have heard 
a great deal in these days about State- encouragement of our 
arts and industries — about technical institutes which are 
to minister to our industries. But where is the technical 
institute maintained by Government which serves this great 
purpose ? The mining industry in Bengal has made great 
progress. A mining college would be serviceable to the 
industry. The proposal 'was actually made last year in 
Congress. But the Government as yet 'shows no signs of 
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moving in the mattev. There is a proposal to organize 
a Oommeroial Department. Will it help the national in- 
dustries and guide them along a beneficent channel? Will 
it call forth and develop a spirit of enterprise among our 
people? We know not— but this we do know that we have a 
solemn duty in. this matter. We have a high commission 
which we cannot ignore. As the guides and the instruc- 
tors of our people, we have to tell them what is best for 
them. If the Government will not listen to our appeals, 
they at any rate will not turn a deaf ear to our words of 
<!Ounsel and advice ; and we desire to tell them in all 
seriousness and with all the emphasis that we can 
command that if they wish well to themselves and to their 
country, they must turn their thoughts to comoaercial 
enterprise and. the development of the marvellous resour- 
ces of their country. . The bread-problem is the problem 
of problems and must be solved. The professions are 
crowded. The services cannot provide a place for all of 
us Agriculture will not save our people from the terrible 
visitations of famine. The masses are starving, and 
when famine comes they die in their millions; the 
middle classes are carrying on an arduous struggle to 
maintain body and soul together. Everywhere’, poverty 
and destitution stare us in the face. What is to be t le 
— i..).;.,,, 9 miia worveous India was the fable land of wealth. 
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the pioneers and organizers of a viist industrial movement,, 
■winch will secure to us the possession of that wealth which 
nature has ordained for us, and which, when so secured,, 
■will lead to the final and the satisfactory solution of the 
industrial problem. Let us guide the public mind of India 
along tin's beneficent channel. 

TUE LASD-RETENCE ASSESI31IENT. 

In an agricultural country the landtax is necessarily 
a question of great importance. The success of agricultural 
operatiotrs largely depends upon fisity of tenure and fixity 
of assessment — upon the assurance given to the cultivator 
that he will be permitted to enjoy the fruits of his labour 
and his impro rements. It is the Permanent Settlement which 
lies at the root of the great prosperity of Bengal, and if we- 
cannothave a Permanent Settlement in other parts of India, 
we should at least have a moderate land tax fixed for a 
recasonably long period. The question has been the sub- 
ject of keen controversy and has elicited an authoritative 
pronouncement from the Government of India. In non- 
permanently settled estates where the land tax is paid by 
the landlord. Lord Curzon has practically limited the 
state-demand to one-]>alf the actual rent ; but where the 
land tax is paid by the cultivator, no clear limitation of 
this kind has been imposed. Nor does Lord Curzon 
accept the principle of Lord Eipon’s Government that 
an enhancement of the state-demand at periodical 
revisions is only to take place when there has been a rise 
in the price of crops. In the older provinces His Excel- 
lency would fix thirty years as the limit during which an 
assessment would be in force. Some of these concessions 
are in accordance with the Memorial which was submitted 
to the Secretary of State on 20tli December, 1900, by some 
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hioh and responsible offices. Among the signatories were 
Sir Kichard Garth, Sir John Jardine, Mr. Gnrstin, Mr. 
Beynolds, Sir ■William Wedderburn and Mr. E. 0. Dutt. 
They advocated, among other things, that where the land- 
revenue is paid directly by the cultivators, as m most 
parts of Madras and Bombay, the Government-demand 
should be limited to 50 per cent, of the value of the net 
produce, after deducting charges of cultivation. They 
recommended that a. limit should be fixed in each province 
beyond which it may not be possible to surcharge the 
land-tax with local cesses. These local cesses, I understand, 
area heavy burden on landlords in the North Wos'ern 
Provinces. I fear that in the existing state of 
official opinion it is impossible for us to obtain 
a Permanent Ssttlement for all India, however 
much we may wish it and however much we may be 
justified in making • such a demand, having regard 
to the past pledges of the Government. ■ Three 
Qovevnors-General under the East India Company, three 
Viceroys under the Crown, men like Lord Canning, Lor 

Lawrence and Lord PJppon, exerted their great influence 
... • a. _ * o iioi'mnrvf'Tl ti limitation on the lana 



wisest course for us to follow would be to take our sta 
upon the Memorial of the distinguished men, to which 
have referred, and appeal to the Government for the ve 
moderate concessions which they suggest. Such an appe 
uiged with moderation and persistency, is bound to bei 
rruit, even m the na-u- future. 

KEMISSION' OP TAXATIOS’. 

Among the remedial measures which I have sujrgeste 
le lemission of taxation. An unanswerable case wa 
made out .n its favour by Mr. Goklmle in his Budge 

^pe ch which lias won for him the gratitude and th 

?re™r,f ^■•- countrymen. \n 

whidiwilUf 1 P«P«Jction is an anomak 

hich ^v.lI strike every one. The conclusion is inevitabh 

nly be required of him, and when the taxpayer as lu 
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wliich lias been somewhat deferred, the grim spectre 
of famine does not darken the view. The cuiTency has 
been steadied, though bj" the adoption of a policy which 
has given rise to serious differences of opinion, and the 
fluctuating rupee no longer frightens the rulers of India 
or robs them of their peace. From all sides ‘therefore w'e 
have indications which justify the hope — the very reason- 
able hope — that the strain on our finances is at an end 
and that our surpluses will be continued (leave a, lone the 
question as to whether they have been under-estimated or 
not). May we not therefore plead for relief — for the 
mitigation of that iDurden which has pressed upon us so 
heavily and must press with crushing w’eiglit upon our 
starving peasantry ? We are grateful for the remission of 
the arrears of land-revenue in the famine-stiicken areas. 
But it is not enough : it does not go to the root of the 
matter. What is wanted is not temporary alleviation, but 
permanent relief. If the Government, for the benefit of 
its European servants, could initiate a policy of granting 
exchange compensation allowance at a time of deficit — if 
in 1893 - 94 , it could pay 62 lakhs of rupees^ as ex- 
^EXCHANGE COMPENSATION ALLOWANCE. 

Expenditure on Exchange allowance since 1893-94. 


1893— 94 ... 62,44,110 1898—99 ... 48,59,430 

1894— 95 ... 1,24,95,910 1899-1900 ... 48,29,370 

1895— 96 ... 1,33,81,630 1900—1 ... 46,00,930 

1896— 97 ... 94,33,250 1901-21 ...Figures not available 

1897— 98 .. 69,39,740 1902—3/ ...but 46 laths may be 

taken for each year or 
92 lakhs in all. 

The deficit of the year 1893—94, when the E. C, A. was 
granted, was Es. 1,54,70,000, of which Rs. 62,44,110, was due to 
E. C. A. The ordinary deficit which would have oeeurrerhif E. C. A- 
was not granted was Rs. 92,26,000 in round numbers. Ihis deficit 
was anticipated at the time when the El. C. A, was recommended 
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change compensation allowance when its deficit was a 
crore and a half — the Government might surely, for the 
benefit of a half-famished people, remit taxes which press 
heavily upon tuein, and at a time when it has a large 
surplus and when it may be reasonably hoped that its 
financial embarrassments are at an end. 

I have heard a great deal about India being the most 
hghtly-tased country in the world. Even in the domain 

of romance there is not a prettier picture, but the illusion 

quickly disappears when the searchlight of scrutiny is 
tuine.l upon it, when the stern and grim figures which 
reveal their own tale are marshalled in their proper places 
and are permitted to bear their silent but eloquent testi- 
mony.^ Lawyers say that circumstances cannot lie. The 
financier says th.it figures aie even more veracious witness- 

iSrSd7d!t““‘ "Sf 

taUng aiii/ special siens ta me^ if 

fully weighing all the issues kXfwehL cliff. 7^ 

elusion that the fo the eon- 

parturo from the ordbary rule of justify a de- 

that measures should be^nlrpn finance which re(j[uires 

oeeurreuee is seen to be probable. ^ as its 

thehiih-piidoffieersTv^Lrlh C. A. to 

1893-91 was, aooordingit alW«Un'°”’ 

This deficit, which would ImZ’rd ^ a appear mthe accounts. 
1894-95 oiVing to the evpe„dTuTff “ 

against 62J lakhs in 1893-94^ was ^wiLd^nff^*^ ^• 

surplus by the Imposition of r.,ol j ?• converted into a 
mass ot the population.) duties affecting the general 
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•es. Let us for a moment turn to the testimony of figures. 
In India the total pressure of taxation is about 85 
•crorest which distributed among a population of 232 
millions gives an incidence of Es. 3-10-6 per Ijeacl, 
percentage of 12*29 on the average income. The 
'tc)xation income in the United Kingdom in 1898-99 
normal year before the War) was 90 millioriS sterling. 
The population being 41 1 millions, the incidence of taxa- 
tion is £2-3s, per head. Now the average income per head 
is ,£-36 and the pressure of taxation on the income of an 
Englishman is therefore only 6 per cent, against 12*2 
cent, in the case of the native of India. These figures 
disprove the oft-repeated declaration of the Government 
that India is the most lightly-taxed country in the 
world.*’ It is, of course, true that the amount of taxation^ 
per s& is light; but if taxation means pressure on the 
come, India is more heavily taxed than England, or 
haps any other country in the world. 

But if taxation is to be remitted, the practical ques- 
tion to consider is what is the tax which should have a 
preferential consideration ? 1 have no hesitation in saying 

that the duty on salt is the first that should 
It is one of the primary canons of taxation that the 
saries of life should not be taxed. But salt is a 
necessary of life, and it is taxed. Nay more : the 
salt has been enhanced, and when it was enhanced 
Lord Cross, t.lien Secretary of State, declared in a Des- 
patch to the Government of India that the increase in 

t«,This figure is calculated on the supposition that the cultiva- 
tor actually pays more as land tax than what reaches the coffers 
of Government. This 
rvnts which is much h 
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abandoned would, if auch a policy were in force, be carried 
out for the general benefit of the country ? 

The only objection that I can think of the remis- 
sion of taxation is the possible increase of the Military 
expenditure of the Empire. There are two proposals 
before us one is the addition of nearly a million 
sterling to our Military expenditure to meet the cost 
of the efiioiency of the reformed British Army in India. 
The other ns in the nature of a suggestion thrown out by 
the Secretaiy of State in the course of his Budget speech 
to the efiect that there might be an addition to the Euro- 
pean Army in India. Against both these proposals, we 
ought to record our emphatic protest. Lord Ourzon will 
not consent to the withdrawal of a single European Soldier 
from India. But will His Excellency permit the Home 
Government to thrust upon the Indian taxpayer the bur- 
den of a bloated Army, far in excess of his requirements? 
Kecent events have demonstrated the fact that our Army 

even as now maintained is really in excess of wl.at the coun- 
ry needs and that it is maintained on a footing which 
more or less .serves the purpose of an imperial reserve We 
could spare 20,000 British Troops for the recent Military 
operations without risk to our interests. It is not the case 
o the loan of a watch -dog, as pithily put by his Excellency 
the Viceroy. The watch- dog was lent for such a lon^ 

period and was so long absent that we did not miss him at 
CT«nolb,tb« sn»lta!„bieoao,to the loi»lio„ „f Brifeb 

Troops in India to serve as an imperial reserve ; but it is 

only equitable that the cost should be borne by the British 
Treasury. 

I contend that the incidence of the Military expendi 
ture IS heavier in India than it is in the United Kingdom 
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:anfl we are therefore entitled, if not to relief, at an' 
rate, to exemption from the imposition of further burdens 
ilf the taxable wealth of a country is determined by th‘ 
.proceeds of the income tax then we find that for ever 
•rupee of such tax the Government of India spends 14 Es 
upon the Army ; whereas the British' Governmen- 
•for every pound of such tax snends nhnnh .fi 'ru„ 


ib'ou erores 
1*20 erores 
*75 erores 


iTotal Rs. 28*45 erores. 

The expenditure of the United Kingdom on the 
Army and Navy is about 60 millions. In India the 
revenue from income tax is about 2 erores of rupees. 
In the United Kingdom the revenue from the 
income tax on the basis of a 6d. rate (corres- 
ponding to the 2i p. c. rate in India) is about 15 
millions, The proportion therefore of income tax to 
expenditure on the defence of the country is as 1 to 4 in 
the United Kingdom. In India it is as 1 to 14. If 
moreover we deduct the greater portion of the charges 
for the Navy which is maintained for the defence of the 
colonial possessions of the Empire, the proportion for the 
United Kingdom will be much less. Thus India pays 
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” Millions of money have been spent,” wrote the Government, 
of India in their Despatch of the 2oth March, 1890, “ on armament 
and fortification to provide for the security of India, not against 
domestic enemies or to prevent the incursion of warlike peoples of 
adjoining countries, but to maintain the supremacy of British power 
in the East.” 

They urged that “ in the maintenance of the British 
forces in this countiy, a just and even liberal view should 
be taken of the charges which should legitimately be made 
against the Indian revenues.’’ We press the same view. 
A small instalment of justice has been done by the very 
paltry relief which has been afforded to the Indian Exche- 
quer by the annual grant from the British Exchequer of 
about £250,000 a year in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Welby Commission. But that is not 
enough, and we appeal to the Government of India to 
press upon the Home Government the statesmanlike views 
which it urged in 1890. Let it not be said that because 
we the people of India have no voice in the matter 
an excessive Military tribute ” is demanded from us. 
In asking for an equitable adjustment of the Military 
charges we have the high authority of the Government of 
India behind us ; and our claim founded upon the highest 
justice is strengthened by the magnificent services which 
India rendered to the Empire during the recent wars and 
to which no one has borne more eloquent testimony than 
His Excellency the Viceroy. We appeal for financial 
justice, and I am sure we do not appeal in vain. 

THE DRAIN. 

One of the chief causes which have contributed to the 
impoverishment of the people is the annual drain which, 
says a writer on Indian economics, « has tapped India’s 
very heart-blood.” Lord Salisbury has himself observed 
that “ much of the revenue of India is exported without a 
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direct equivalent,” The drain of the last thirty years of 
the 19th Century has been estimated at £900,000,000 
without interest, at the rate of £30,000,000 a year. This 
drain represents a distinct loss of national wealth and 
resources. As Sir George Wingate has observed : — 

The taxes spent in the country from which they are raised are 
totally dit^erent in their effect from taxes raised in one country 

and spent in another In this ease, they constitute no mere 

transfer of one portion of the national income from one set of 
citizens to another, but are an absolute loss and extinction of the 
whole amount drawn from the taxed country. 

What is to be the remedy? It is simple enough, if 
the Government will only adopt it. The revival of old 
and the introduction of new industries, the wider 
employment of the people in the higher offices of State, a 
more equitable adjustment of charges between England 
and India in matters in which both countries are interest- 
ed, would go a long way to check the drain and the 
material exhaustion consequent thereon. British Rule 
represents the Government of India by one of the most 
civilized nations of the world. It is a proud and glorious 
record. In point of culture and enlightenment and in its 
ideals of Gcvernmont, it is far removed from most Govern- 
ments which preceded it. But the conquerors of old soon 
made the conquered country their own, and returned to 
the people the money which they had wrung from the 
people. They thus stimulated the springs of domestic 
industry and contributed to the material prosperity of 
the people. Might we not ask the English Eulers of 
India, whose proud mission it is to govern India for the 
benefit of India, to return to the people the people^s 
wealth and thus lay broad and deep the foundations of 
our material prosperity ? 
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THE EBMEDT. 

What are to be the means for enforcing the reme- 
dial measures for checking the growing impoverishment of 

the country ? How is economy to be enforced, 

how are the taxes to be imposed without hampering 
the^ springs of industry— how are the sources of 
national wealth to be deepened and widened— how is 
agriculture to be improved and the arts and manu- 
factures stimulated ? The sovereign remedy is to be found 
in the practice of the British constitution. Give the peo- 
ple a potential voice over the control of the public expendi- 
ture, and economy will follow as surely as the night 
follows the day. When people spend their own money* 
the strongest motives of self-interest enforce economy. 
When they spend other people’s money and are responsible 
only to their consciences, they soon make the discovery 
that they can satisfy their consciences somehow — that the 
divine monitor within is keenly responsive to the prompt- 
ings of interest and passion — and so they grow careless 
and extravagant. The British constitution has recognized 
this truth and has embalmed it in the constitutional usage 
of the land. The British constitution, one of the finest 
products of human wisdom and genius, has always shown 
the utmost solicitude to ensure to the representatives of 
the people and to them alone the full and absolute con- 
trel over the public purse. A money bill becomes law 
when It has passed the House of Commons, and without 
reference to the House of Lords and without the assent 
of the Sovereign. It seems to me that the time has come 
when a definite, forward step should be taken towards the 
^ognition of a similar principle in the Government of 
India, subject to such checks as circumstances may suggest. 
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It is worthy of consideration whether expansion of the 
Legislative Councils should not take place, with repre- 
sentatives from each District in the Local. Councils, armed 
with the power of control over the public expenditure, and 
whether an expansion of the Imperial Council upon similar 
lines may not with advantage be introduced. It is thus 
and thus only will economy be ensured, the burden of 
taxation lightened, the material prosperity of the people 
stimulated, .and the financial position of the Government 
placed upon a sound and satisfactory footing. 

THE WIDER EMPLOYMENT OF OUR PEOPLE. 

I have referred to the question of the economic drains 
and from year to year we have appealed to the Govern- 
ment from this platform to stop it, or if in the present 
relations between England and India this cannot be done, 
to curtail its volume. From a return ordered by the 
House of Commons, it appears that the salaries, a.llowances 
and pensions to Europeans in India drawing i^lOO a year 
or more where ,£10,274,246 in 1889-90. It must be much 
more now, as exchange compensation allowance has since 
been added. The bulk of this vast sum^of money is neces- 
sarily spent out of India, The employment of a costly 
foreign agency for Government of a country is in the 
best of circumstances, a heavy financial burden and often a 
financial loss ; in the case of India, it is among the primary, 
causes of her growing impoverishment. The wider employ- 
ment of the people in the public service of their own 
country is one of the chief remedial measures which will 
naturally suggest itself. Racial disqualifications have long 
been abolished. Merit is the sole test of qualification for 
public employment. This principle has again and again 
been affirmed;, but there is as yet very wide divergence 





iiua pracmce. The noble principle o 

equality affirmed by the Queen’s Proclamation has been 
accepted with unhesitating assent by a long line of distin- 
guished Viceroys. Lord Ourzon has declared it to be the 
golden rule of his conduct. We hare for many long years 
oofced forward to the complete redemption of pledges, so 
solemnly given, by authorities so distinguished, and associ- 
ated wffih the honoured name of a Sovereign whose memory 
IS cherished with grateful affection by the people of India. 
Put as yet we are f.ar removed from this blessed consum- 
mation. The Resolution of the House of Commons of the 
second of June 1893, affirming, the principle of simultane- 

dead letter. The appeal of the Indian .Association praying 
for the wider employment of natives of India in the minor 
Cml Services has practically been rejected. The guaran- 
teed appointments in the Build College are withheld 

rL“r B °i 

CoowTsin T ’■ i. 

Ooopei s Hill „e no longer thrown open to the unre- 
stnct^ competitioh of Indian candidates. We are ex- 
cluded from the comDetitivefivnm,--.„i.: u.i., .. ^ 
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the Tahikdars of Oudh, it is English veracity rather than 
English valour or intelligence which has built up and 
consolidated this vast Empire. Those who shake the 
confidence of the people in the pledges of the Government 
weaken the foundations of Imperial Rule. In the phrenzy 
of power they may seek to triiie with the moral laws ; but 
the mandate of the Almighty has made them paramount 
and none can defy them with impunity. 

As regards the open competitive examination for the 
Indian Civil Service, the prospects of Indian candidates 
have sensibly diminished ; and well they may. The marks 
in Sanskrit and Arabic are 500 ; in Greek and Latin they 
are 750. Roman and G reek History , each of which car- 
ries 400 marks, Roman Law and Political Science to each 
of which 500 marks are attached, are subjects which Indian 
‘ students may take up ; but they are handicapped by the 
nature of the questions set. In all these subjects, ex- 
tracts from the Latin and Greek authors are placed be- 
fore the students, and to be able to answer them they 
must know these classical languages. Is a knowledge of 
the classical languages necessary for the tbovongh mastery 
of Political Science which is altogether a modern branch 
of knowledge, or even of Roman or Greek History ? So 
many Latin and Greek passages and quotations are 
introduced in tlie question - papers on these sub- 
jects that" I think it would be no exaggeration 
to say that no candidate, not knowing Latin and Greek, 
could hope to gain even half the maximum marks in these 
subjects. What is most inexcusable is the free quotation 
from Greek authors in the paper on Political Science, It 
is therefore practically impossible for an Indian student to 
take up these subjects. Thus an English candidate has for 
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hiS 1,000 marks against the 2,300 marks of the English 
candidate. But the latter’s knowledge of Greek and Latin 
gives him an enormous advantage over the Indian candi- 
date ; for it enables him to take up Koman Law and Poli- 
tical Science, each of which carries 500 marks. Thus it 
will be seen that Indian students, whose education is not 
classical, are placed at a serious disadvantage at the com- 
petitive examination for the Indian Civil Service, and I 
very much fear that their failure is largel}^ due to the con- 
ditions of the examination to which I have called attention. 
There is no reason why Indian History, like English,. 
Ecman or Greek History, or why Persian, the most 
beautiful among the living languages of the East to which 
modern Urdu is largely indebted for its vocabulary, should 
not be included among the subjects of examination ? From 
an educational point of view, is Indian History less inter- 
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the new dawn, let ns bear in mind that the first duty 
which we owe to ourselves and to the distinguished man who- 
has worked so long, and so unselfishly for India's welfare-— 
India's Grand Old Man— Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, is to 
apply ourselves to the fulfilment of the Eesolution of the- 
House of Commons with which he was so prominently 
associated. We must insist upon the practical affirmation' 
of the principle of simultaneous examinations for the 
Indian Civil Services ; and if we insist upon it in season 
and out of season, our rulers will, I have no doubt, yield 
to the importunity of our demand what they have denied 
to the justice of our cause. In the long and glorious- 
history of national triumphs, I have not yet known of the 
failure of a cause such as ours is, based upon the highest 
justice and the plainest considerations of expediency ; and. 
if we do fail, the fault will be ours. 

THE MILITARY SERVICE. 

As a part of the question of the wider employment of ’ 
our people in the Public Service it is impossible not to- 
refer to the exclusion of our countrymen from the 
commissioned ranks in the Army. The bravest native- 
soldier, a born warrior, possessed, it may be, of Military 
instincts which he has inherited from a long line of 
ancestors, cannot in these days rise beyond the rank of 
a Subadar-Major or a Ressaldar-Major in the British 
Army, The youngest British subaltern who was not born, 
when the veteran won his spurs is his superior military 
officer, whose orders he must carry out and whose higher 
rank he must recognize by the tribute of the military 
salute. A more unnatural state of things does not 
perhaps prevail in any other country ; and to imagine that. 
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the proud Sikh or the intrepid Gurkha warrior does not 
^eel the anomaly and the humiliation which it implies is 
to hold that he is somethirjg better or worse than human. 
It was not thus that Eoman Rule was consolidated in the 
most distant parts of Romeos world-wide Empire. It was 
•not thus that the Mahomedan Rulers of India established 
their sovereignty among hostile and alien races, It is 
not thus that Russia upholds her great Empire in 
“Central Asia. Trust is the secret of successful imperial 
rule. Mistrust is the weapon of the weak and the suspi- 
-cious, not of the brave and the generous. Caution carried 
to the verge of timidity is a feeble instrument of Govern- 
menfe, A wise step has indeed been taken which represents 
■a departure from the policy of the past. We desire to 
•express our gratitude to His Excellency the Viceroy for 
the oiganization of the Imperial Oadet Corps. We hope it 
represents the inaaguration of a new and beneficent policy. 
Might we not appeal to His Excellency to follow it up by 
throwing open the commissioned ranks in the Indian Army 
to the representatives of the Military races in India and 
to those who, by an adequate training and test, prove their 
-fitness for Military command? It would be a substantial 
recognition of their loyalty which would be more accept- 
able to them than all the honours which titular distinc- 
-tions may confer. There is no name more honoured in 
Indian history than that of Henry Lawrence who died in 
the performance of his duty. Thus wrote Henry 
Lawrence in the earlv fifties * 
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THE SEPARATION" OP JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

Among the reforms which have occupied a prominent 
place in our programme is the question of the separation 
of Judicial and Executive functions in the administration 
of criminal justice. We claim to have brought it within 
the range of practical politics, and the question is now 
pending for final decision by the Government of India. 
A Memorial was presented by Lord Hobhouse and several 
other distinguished men, praying for the speedy introduc- 
tion of this reform. The Memorial has been forwarded to 
the Government of India; but no orders have yet been 
passed. It is with some little disappointment we no&ice 
that this question has not been included among the 
twelve administrative problems which Lord Oui'zon haS' 
selected for solution ; but if it is true that justice is the* 
bulwark of Thrones and States, then there can be no more- 
urgent or pressing consideration than a proposal which 
seeks to improve the administration of justice in India 
and to i-elieve it of the scandals which are inseparable* 
from the present system. The soundness of the principle 
which underlies the reform is admitted, but the practical 
difficulties in the way of giving effect to it are said to be- 
great. In the early stages of the controversy, the reform 
was objected to, on the ground of expense. But Mr 
Pherozesha Mehta ^and Mr. Dutt have satisfactorily 
disposed of the objections which" have been raised on thi&^ 
score. Let me ask — has the British Government in India 
been ever deterred from the pursuit of any scheme upon 
which it sot its heart, on the ground of want of funjis ? 
In a year of deficit it paid exchange compensation allow- 
ance of 62 lakhs of rupees to^ts European servants. In 
the face of heavy deficits, it kept up a Military expendi- 
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ture which was out of all proportion to its resources. If 
the security of the country against foreign invasion and 
domestic -dissensions is a matter of supreme concern to the 
■Government, hardly less so is the efficiency and the purity 
of the system under which justice is administered. But 
1 16 financial objection is manifestly untenable in these 
years of overflowing surpluses. For the purposes of an 
■Mperiment in selected areas, it never was tenable. In 
Bengal the administration of justice brings in a dear 
profit of nearly 25 lakhs of rupees a year. Jn the natural 
01 01 0 things the necessary espenditure for the 
improvement of the system of justice would be the first 
charge upon this surplus. The proposed reform is 
admit.«lly an improvement, whatever might be the 
Executive reasons which stand in tlie way of its adoption. 
A portion of the surplus might surely be applied towards 
he inauguration of this experiment. But the truth is 
thatu IS not hnaneial reasons which block the way 
here are, we are told, considerations of administrative 
expediency-whatever that may mean-wbich render the 
2 *ration of Executive and Judicial functions undesirable; 
and there le the tet.sh of prestige, to which due wershir, 
«u.t b. B.. which i, divorcd ta 

aeteats the ends of justice-is not true prestige 
and can never conduce to the strength or stabi 

h I - f prestige theory however’ 

ough influentially supported, vanishes on the slightest 

ex^mmaoion. Commissioners of Divisions, SeoretaiS £ 
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irrational senthiient, the remnant of an ancient preju- 
dice, which stands in the way of this reform. We have 
destroyed the outer bai'riers ; the citadel will soon fall. 
Reason and equity and the conscience of the community 
are with us. It is the unreasoning’ clamour of an 
exclusive bureaucracy, jealously guarding its powers 
and its privileges, which for the moment has 
silenced the voice of reason. But the last word in the 
-controversy has yet to be pronounced by the Viceroy, and 
we know that His Excellency is the keeper of his own 
conscience. 

THE POLICE. 

The reform of the Police is one of Lord Carbon’s 
twelve chosen problems. His Excellency has rightly 
accorded to this question the prominence which it occupies. 
The Police is the one <)epartment of the State which is 
in constant touch with the people, and the attitude of 

the people in relation to the Government is largely 

determined by the character of the Police. Its efficiency 
therefore is a matter of supreme importance. At the 
present moment, a Commission is sitting and is collect- 
ing evidence with a view to suggest measures for the 
reform of the Police. For the Pi*esident of the Commis- 
sion I have great i^espect. His conscientiousness, his 
sympathy with the people over whom he is placed in 
authority and his desire to serve them have won 
for him their respect and esteem. At the same time, it 
must freely be admitted that the representation of 
the Indian community on the Commission is inade- 
quate, and the Commission ^evidently has not been ^ 

constituted in accordance with the broad and salutary 
principle laid down by Lord Curzon himself. In accord- 
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ance with that principle, the selection of members should 
have been regulated “ by a careful balance of the interests 
and merits, not merely of individuals but of provinces, 
races and even of creeds/* In the selection of members of 
the Police Commission, it is evident there has been no such 
careful balancing of the interests and merits of individuals 
and of provinces and of races and creeds, as laid down by 
His Excellency. However that may be, I am quite sure 
there is no desire on the part of the educated communit}? 
to add to the difficulties of the task which lies before the 
Commission by entering upon a criticism of its constitution. 
We desire to help the Commission, and I have no doubt 
your deliberations, conceived in a spirit of genuine friend- 
liness and with a real desire to co-operate with the 
Commission will be found useful by that body. 
The inefficiency of the Police is notorious. It is the 
weakest department of the Government, as the Post 
Office is the strongest. How to render it more 
efficient, introduce into it a higher sense of purity and 
invest it with greater dignity, so that to be a Policeman 
•would be regarded as a mark of social honour rather than 
of social stigma, is the problem, to which the country and 
the Government have applied themselves for a solution. 
The problem is not one which is beyond the capacity of 
Anglo-Indian statesmanship, aided by the experience and 
knowledge of a sympathetic community. Similar problems 
have been dealt with in the past and satisfactorily solved. 
There was a time, at least in Bengal, when the Subordi 
Bate Executive and Judicial Services were not as remark- 
able for their efficiency or integrity as they now are. 
But the purity of the Members of these Services and their 
ability and devotion now place them in the front-rank 
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among our Public Servants. They are an honour to them- 
selves, to the country and the Services which they adorn. 
The Government of Bengal has recently recognized their 
worth and the quality of their services by a substantial 
increase of their emoluments and by tlie improvement of 
their status by the promotion of selected members to offices 
reserved for the Imperial Civil Service. What lias brought 
about this change — what is the secret of this marvellous 
transformation ? The improvement was brought about by 
the introduction into tliese Services of educated men — the- 
products of our University, upon suitable pny and assured 
prospects. Follow the same principle in the reorganiza* 
tion of the Police, and the same results will fellow. The 
reform will be expensive ; but it must be faced with 
statesmanlike resolution. As the late Sir John WoodburUy 
whose death all Bengal mourns for bis many good qualities 
of head and heart, said from his place in the Imperial 
Council, money is the crux of the whole question. The 
pay and prospects of the Police, especially of the investi- 
gating officers, the Sub-Inspectois and. Inspectors, must be 
substantially improved. The supervision must be more 
effective. It is no exaggeration to say that the supervision 
now exercised by the class of officers, known as District- 
Superintendents, is inadequate and inefiective, and the 
Police will continue to be open to the reproach of ineffi- 
ciency, so long as the higher offices in the department are 
filled by Europeans, imperfectly acquainted with the 
language and the people and having an inadequate know- 
ledge of law and procedure. So long as those conditions 
are in force, the superior officers must be pliant tools in 
their hands of their subordinatfs whom they are expected^ 
to guide and control. The subordinate Police officers^ 
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subject! to little or no real supervision, wiwld tlie autluu-iby 
of their superiors, without any sense of their responsibi- 
lities, Far better it would be, if the office of .District 
Superintendent was altogether abolished ond the Magis- 
trate made in reality as in name he is, the Head of the 
Bolice. Let him be relieved of his judicial work, and 
let him have one or two personal assistants for his 
Police work. Thus a common measure of reform 
would add to the efficiency of the Police and bring 
about the separation of Judicial and Executive fune- 
tions. From the utterances of an induential Anglo-Indian 
newspaper I am inclined to believe that such a reform 
would commend itself to both Europeans and Indians. 
But if the office of District Superintendent is at all to be 
retained, let it not be the monopoly of the incapables of 
inflaential Anglo-Indian families — the haven of tlieir rest. 
Jbetection of crime is the principal duty of the Police — 
and detection in the long run means prevention. The 
Indian Police is notoriously wanting in detective ability, 
owing mainly to the higher offices in the Police being 
manned by Europeans, imperfectly acquainted wifh the 
language and the habits of the people. For tlie efficiency 
of the Police, therefore, it is a matter of the first import- 
ance that there should be a substantial leaven of tlie Indian 
element in the higher ranks of the Police. But here again 
we have to repeat the old complaint of the monopoly of 
the governing race and the exclusion of the children of the 
soil. In Bengal out of 80 District and Assistant Superin- 
tendents of Police, only C are natives of Bengal. For the 
■whole of India, out of 471 Assistant and District Superin- 
tendents, only 25 are Irfans and 446 are Europeans. 
This exclusion of our countrymen from the higher offices 
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in tlie Police was never contemplated by tbe Public 
Service Commission who recommended that the recruitment 
for the grade of District Superintendent should be by : 

(d) Limited competition amongst candidates selected in Eng- 
land tor such portion of the appointments in each Province as the 
•Government of India may decide to be necessary, 

(b) Limited competition amongst candidates selected in Tndia^ 
■such candidates being carefully chosen on grounds of good physi- 
-que, the knowledge ot the vernacular languages prescribed for the 
Provincial Service, and high educational qualifications of an 
English kind. 

(c) Promotion from the grade of Inspectors for exceptional 
merit and ability shown in active service. 

(1) That both the competitive examinations, referred to in 
the foregoing recommendation, should be conducted in accordance 
with rules approved by the Government of India ; and 

(2) That appointments to Inspectorships should, as a rule, be 
made from the low’er grades of the force, and that in no ease shouldi 
“Outsiders be appointed to Inspectorships merely as a trainings 
ground for the higher offices. 

Prom both the competitive examinations, the one in 
India and the other in London, natives of India are exclud- 
ed, though the Public Service Commission made no recom- 
mendation to that effect. We have protested against this 
■exclusion, hut all in vain. It institutes an irritating 
racial distinction, in conflict with the terms of the Queen’s 
Proclamation and the avowed policy of the British Govern- 
ment in India. We look forward to the abolition, of this 
distinction as one of the fruits of the labours of the Police 
€omm.tssion. Let there be an open competitive exami-’ 
nation for admission to the superior Police Service, subject 
to such rules regulating intellectual, moral and physical 
qualifications as may be deemed necessar}^ but let us not 
be excluded from it, because forsooth we are Indians ! . 

BRITISH I^’I>IANS IN NATAL. 

X feel that this presidenb^al address would not 
complete, without a reference to the position of, our 
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countrymen in South Africa. They are fighting a noble- 
battle for the removal of their disabilities in which they 
claim and are entitled in full measure to our sympathies.. 
We had hoped that after their splendid behaviour in the 
South African War — they would be treated with that 
consideration and sympathy which would be the just 
reward of their distinguished services. On the eve of the 
Boer War, we were told by Lord Lansdowne, then Secre- 
tary of State for War, that one of the reasons of the War 
was the unjust treatment of British Indians by the Boer 
Kepublics. The War is over ; the Indians manfully did 
their part; never was their loyalty or their self-sacrifi- 
cing devotion more conspicuous ; but their disabilities 
continue, and the geiiercus recognition of their services 
seems to be a remote, if not an uncertain prospect. The 
inventory of their disabilities is melancholy record, galling 
to their self-respect and unworthy of those who permit 
them. Ko Indian can enter the Orange River Colony, 
except as a domestic servant. In the Transvaal, be is 
treated as an outcaste, one whom Society barely tolerates, 
and every circumstance of his life is so ordained by a 
beneficent administration that he is reminded at each 
stage, in almost evex-y function of his daily life, 
that he is the representative of an inferior race, 
and that on no account should he be oblivious of 
the artificial status, thus forced upon him by supe- 
rior authority. He cannot by law walk on the foot- 
paths or travel first or second class on the Railways, 
He must live in locations set apart for him. and must 
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of William the Conqueror, he must not be out after 
d o^clock in the evening. IsTevar was there a more complete 
code of sanitary and moral regulations than what the late 
Transvaal Government devised for the benefit of British 
Indians. It has come to the British Rulers of the Trans- 
vaal as a legacy; and it is allowed to blot the statute-book 
and sully the fair fame of British administration. The 
state of things in Natal is not much better. Nothing is 
•more repugnant to the spirit of British laws or the genius 
of British institutions than irritating distinctions, founded 
upon race or colour. Yet such distinctions are ruthlessly 
enforced against British Indians in Natal, under the 
colour of British laws administered by British officers. 
Indian youths are debarred from the Government schools 
in Natal. British Indians cannot enter Natal, unless 
they have a knowledge of one of the European languages. 
A recent measure imposes on the minor children of inden- 
tured Indians a tax of ^3 per year, unless they return 
to India on the termination of their parents’ indentures. 
It is useless to pile up the list. It is a goodly catalogue 
of disabilities ; and all Indians, be they coolies or be they 
princes, are treated with the .same impartial justice — 
the same status for all — the same disabilities operative in 
‘the case of all, working with the persistency and uni- 
formity of the dispensations of nature. It is melancholy 
to have to refiect that the South African legislators should 
have so little knowledge of India and the circumstances of 
Indian life as to confound the coolie with the cultured 
Indian, the aboriginal inhabitant, with the representative 
•of a civilization, older than any which the memory of 
man can recall, and in comparison to which the civili- 
:aation and culture of Europe are but of yesterday. But 
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tbe darkest cloud has its silver lining. The firm attitude 
of the Secretary of State inspires us with the hope and 
the confidence that he will not permit the perpe* 
tuation of disabilities which he regards with strong 
disapproval and just indignation. The stoppage 
of the importation of Indian labour would seriously 
handicap the trade and industries of South Africa. Such 
a step is not lightly to be thought of ; nor is it to be re- 
garded as being altogether beyoni the domain of practical 
politics. A supreme necessity may call for a supreme 
3:*emedy. The Secretary of State is in the place of the- 
Great Moghul, with powers and responsibilities for greater 
than ever belonged to the most illustrious of that race. 
The welfare of India and the honour of the Indian peoples- 
are entrusted to his care and keeping, and I am sure he 
will not permit them to be treated as worse than helots, on' 
a par with African savages, when, by the exercise of ins un- 
doubted constitutional authority, he can ensure to them a 
better and more considerate treatment. We also look for- 
ward to the very best results from Mr. Chamberlain's visit 
to South Africa, for as Mr. John Morley has truly observed 
that no one is more (][ualified by genius and temperament 
to reconcile confiicting interests, to heal the animosities 
engendered by lacial strife and to lay broad and deep the 
foundations of a new political structure in South Africa, 
where equal rights and equal privileges shall be the herit- 
age of all British subjects. 

THE CONGRESS : ITS MISSION. 

To-day we begin our work for the 18bh Session of the- 
Congress. The mind is spontaneously carried back to the 
past to the trials we have endured, the labours we have- 
undergone, the disappointments we have suffered and the 
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triumplis we liave achieved. The time has not yet arrived 
for the final jadgmenfc, for the authoritative pronounce- 
ment of history, on the work of the Congress. We are 
yet in the midst of our journey, our long, long journey, 
through the dreary wilderness, which is to carry us to the 
Promfsed Land. Many will not enter Canr.an. Some 
choice spirits have already fallen in the grand march. 
Many more will yet fall, before the journey is accomplish- 
ed and the darkness of night gives place to the dawning of 
the new day. Some of us who cannot promise to ourselves 
length of days can only anticipate with the eye of hope 

and faith the blessings of the Promised Land. But rhe 

faith that is in us is strong and the hope that inspires us 
is proof against all disappointmenta-nll reverses. We 
have an undying faith, as strong as ever inspired a 
prophet or a priest, that the cause to which we are pledged 
will in the ordering of Providence, triumph over all 
difficulties, outlive all prejudices, leading us onward and 
upward, inspiring at each stage a loftier devotion and 
developing a truer manhood, until the regenerated man 

claims and asserts his political franchise as at once his 

birthright and the just tribute of his higher nature. 
Por myself, I believe the Congress has a divine mission. 
It is a dispensation of Almighty God for the unification 
of our peoples and the permanence of British Rule la 
India Thus we are gathered together under the segis 
of an organization, political in its character and in its 
scope, but drawing its strengtii and its inspiration from 
those ever-living fountains which flow from the footstops of 

the throne of the supreme. Sree Rrishna— the divinely, 
inspired Sree Krishna— who has his shrine at Dwaraka m, 
the Province of Gazerat,in his memorable admonition ta 
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Arjuna on the battle-field of KuruhsJiettra ^ said KarmO' is 
JDhcmm (good deeds constitute religion). Is there a holier 
Dkamia, a nobler religion, a diviner mandate than that 
which enjoins that our most sacred duty which has a 
paramountcy over all others, is the duty which we owe to 
the land of our birth. 

What are trials — what are delays, what are disap- 
pointments — what is even the cankering worry of vexation 
in the presence of this consecrated task ? They are the 
necessary incidents of the struggle in which we are en- 
gaged — the ordeal of fire through w’hich we must pass — 
the purificatoi^y stage which must qualify us for the rich 
blessings that are in store for us. They will strengthen 
our fibre, develop our manhood, ennoble our nature and 
call forth whatever is good and great in us. The chasten- 
ing discipline of adverse circumstances is the necessary ap- 
prenticeship for the splendid heritage to which we aspire. 
We ought to thank God on our knees that the discipline 
is so mild — the sacrifice entailed so insignificant, Kead 
the ensanguined pages of history — note the trial of blood 
and the hecatombs of mangled corpses, with all their 
attendant horror and desolation, which mark the line along 
which victorious movements of reform have careered their 
triumphant way. Wo live in happier times, unde):* more 
fortunate circumstances, under the beneficent protection of 
a rule which affords the widest tolerance for the widest 
differences of opinion and evinces the deepest sympathy 
for all constitutional struggles for constitutional liberty. 
Yet we have our trials and our disappointments. The 
forces of reaction are now in the ascendant. The cause of 
progress has met with a temporary check. For tlie mo- 
ment we have been worsted. For the moment we hav^ 



lost ground. But we Congressmen never confess to a 
defeat- We bide our time in firm conviction that the 
turn in the tide will come and the forces which make for 
progress will once again assert their undisputed supremacy* 
THE NEW IMPEEIALISM. 

Imperialism blocks the way. Imperialism is now the 
prevailing creed. Imperialism has always been synony- 
mous with autocracy — the rule of the despotic monarch or 
of the victorious generai who has made his way to sovereign 
power. In ancient Borne as in modern France, imperial- 
ism meant the supersession of popular authority and the 
establishment of one-man authority. British imperialism 
does not indeed imply the extinction of British democracy. 
It means Self-Government for Great Britain and her 
Colonies, autocracy for the rest of the British Empire* 
What its latent possibilities are, it is impossible to say. 
Whether in its further developments, it will lead to the 
curtailment of democratic power is one of those secrets, 
hidden deep in the bosom of time, regarding which even 
the most confident predictions may prove futile. But all 
history bears record that the extension of territory and 
power over subject-races is fatal to popular Government. 
Let u*s not however speculate about the future. British 
imperialism implies the closer union — the more intimate 
federation between the English-speaking subjects of His 
Majesty. We stand outside the pale cf this federation. 
We are not admitted into this inner sanctuary of free- 
dom. We are not permitted to enter the threshold of the 
Holy of Holies. We are privileged only to serve and to 
admire fiom a distance. As a part of the Empire, we sent 
out troops to South Africa, and they saved hTatal. As a 
part of the Empire, we sent out troops to China., and out 
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Indian soldiery planted the imperial .standard on the walls 
of Pekin. Our loyalty is' adraittedly so genuine, so deep 
and so intensely realistic that even the Secretary of State 
had no conception of it. All the same, we are not the 
children of the Empire, entitled to its great constitutional 
privileges. We are Uitlanders in the land of our birth 
worse than helots in the British Colonies. Our country- 
men m Natal, whose splendid behaviour during the late 
war was the subject of unstinted praise, are still exposed 
to a degrading treatment which is galling to their self-res- 
pect and discreditable to those who permit it. British Im- 
perialism which is so sedulous in exalting British greatness 
IS not equally sedulous in opening up to us the possibilities 
o our greatness. British Imperialism which seeks to draw 
c cser the_ bonds of union between the mother-country and 
the Colonies has literally done nothing to cement the loyalty 
or oeepen the gratitude of the Indian people. I would 
welcome an Imperialism which would draw us nearer to 

Butain by the ties of a common citizenship and which 
would enhance our self-respect, by making „s feel that we 
are par.ioipators in the priceless heritage of British free- 
dom. Butwe area-syetveiyfar from this blessed con- 
eumraation. In India imperialism has accentuated the 
forces of reaction and has engendered a love of pomp aid 
how which is apt to encour.age extravagance and to 
witndraw attention from the graver issues of domltic 
reform. We are not therefore prepared to welcome 
the new Imperialism in the form and garb in whi-h 
t appears to us. Mr. Gladstone’s sound Libert 
mm, with Its strenuous persistency in the matter of domestic 
leform, with its thorough recognition of Er^^Iand’s era™ 
responsibilities in relation to India, would-be to TfL 
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move .icceptaTjle than the imperialism which indulges in 
expensive pageants, but which turns a deaf ear to the cry 
of the coolies in the tea-gardens of Assam, which often 
subordinates our interests to other interests anc which 
relies for the iustification of Imperial Rule upon the pomp 
and circumstances of imperial grandeur rather than upon 
the solid and enduring basis of truly imperial achieve- 
ments. 

A DESPOXDING VIEW OF THE SITUATION. 

• I have no doubt that the new Imperialism is a pass- 
ing phrenzy which the robust common sense of the English 
people will ere long discountenance and that it will soon 
pass away, like so many of the varying fashions of the 
hour. But whether that be so or not, we must be sleep- 
less in our vigilance and unremitting in our efforts to- 
stem the tide and roll it back. We have no reasons to be 
discouraged. The past ought to stimulate us and to stil- 
us into new enthusiasm. Ours is a brilliant record. I 
claim for the Congress that it has never taken up a ques- 
tion which it has not brought within the range of practical ^ 
politics. You took up the question of the sepai-ation of 
Judicial and Executive functions. The matter is awaiting^. 
eonsideration by the Government of India. You agitated 
for the reform of the Police. A Police Commission is 
now sitting to elaborate a scheme of Police reform. You 
insisted in season and out of season upon the wider em- 
ployment of our ccuntrymen in the Public Service. The 
Public Service Commission was appointed ; and though 
much remains to be done, the impetus you communicated 
to the movement will produce enduring results. Last but- 
not least, your crowning triumph was the introduction of 
the representative principle into the government of 
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the country. But your moral achievements, though 
less palpable and obtrusive, are a yet more 
enduring monument of your public spirit and your 
self-sacrificing oevotion. You have created a new spirit and 
have infused a new life into our people. You have 
brought together the vai'ied and multitudinous races and 
peoples of India upon the same common platform and have 
inspired them with a lofty sense of patriotism. You liave 
established a new bond of sympathy among them and their 
leaders and have taught them the value of organised 
eftbrt, with all the infinite possibilities of good attendant 
thereon. 

Yet there are those who take a desponding view of 
the situation— who say that our methods are faulty, that 
W6 have wasted our time and our breath, or that at any 
Tate ithe results achieved have not been commensurate to 
the sacrifices incurred or the efforts pub forth. There are 
moments of despondency which cast their shadows over the 
noblest and most unselfish natures, when the spirit appalled 
at the sacrifices made, shrinks back at the contemplation 
of the disproportioned achievement. In the anguish of 
■disappointment, the question is asked— what is the good 
of persevering in methods and in sacrifices, when the out- 
turn of them all is so insignificant? I confess I have 
nothing but respect for those who, with the utmost good- 
will for tlie Congress and ceaseless in their endeavours 
for the public weal, are sometimes apt to indulge in these 
■sombre refieebions. But I ask— has the time come for the 
final judgment ? I ask— are the results inadequate ? Even 
if they were— what are 20 years in the life-time of a 
nation ? The triumphs of liberty are not won in a day. 
Liberty is a jealous goddess, exacting in her worship and- 
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claiming from lier votaries prolonged and assiduous devo- 
tion* Bead bistory. Learn from it the inestimable lesson 
of patience and fortitude and the self-sacrificing devotion 
which a constitutional struggle for constitutional liberty 
involves. Need I impress these lessens upon a people 
who have presented to the world the noblest examjfies of 
these virtues ? Every page of Indian history is resplendent 
with the touch of self-abnegation. In seasons of 
doubt and despair when darkness thickens upon us^ 
when the journey before us seems to be long and weary 
and the soul sinks under the accumulating pressure of 
adverse circumstances, may we not turn for inspiration and 
guidance to those great teachers of our race — those 
master-spirits — who, with their hearts aglow with the 
divine enthusiasm, triumphed over the failing spirit, 
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of the East. Here knowledge first lit her torch. Here, 
in the morning of the world, the Yedic Rishis sang those 
hymns which represent the first yearnings of infant hu* 
manity towards the divine ideal. Here was developed a 
literature and a language which still excites the admira- 
tion of mankind — a philosophy which pondered deep over 
the problems of life and evolved solutions which satisfied 
the highest yearnings of the loftiest minds. Here man 
first essayed to solve the mystery of life, and the solution 
wrapped in the rich colours of the poetic imagination and 
clothed with the deeper significance of a higher spiritual 
idea, bids fair, thanks to the genius of the greatest 
Hindu scientist of the age, to be accepted by the world 
of science. From our shores went forth those raissionajies 
who fired with apostolic fervour traversed the wdlds of 
Asia and established the ascendency of that faith which is 
* the law and the religion of the nations of the far East. Japan 
is our spiritual pupil. China and Siberia and the islands of 
the Eastern Archipelago'tnrn with reverend eyes to the land 
where ^vas born the prophet of their faith. Our pupils have 
out-distanced us ; and where are we, hesitating, doubting, 
calculating, casting up moral results to satisfy ourselves 
that our gains have been commensurate to our sacrifices. 
Such indeed has not been the Eoyal road tc political 
enfranchisement. The triumphs of liberty have not thu^ 
been won. Japan is an object-lesson which thrusts itself 
upon the view. Read her history ; note her wonderful 
self-sacrifice, her marvellous power of adaptation, her 
patience, her fortitude, her indomitable energy* and 
persistency, and lot the most ancient of Eastern nations 
derive inspiration and guidance from the youngest which 
has solved the riddle of Asiatic life and has harmonized 
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the conservatism of the East with the progressive forces 

of the West. 

OUB CONSTITUTIONAL CTEUGGLE FOB CONSTITUTIONAL LIBEKXY. 

la t!ie constitutional struggle in which we are en- 
ga<red, we need the co-operation of Englishmen and the 
sympathies of civilized mankind. It is England which has 
oreated in us those political aspirations, the fruition o 
which we now claim. Our minds are steeped ^n the 
literatm-e of the West. Our souls have been stirred by 
the great models of public virtue which the pages o 
English history so freely present. Where^ shall we h.i 
the like of them ? Their sobriety, their moderation, their 
lofty enthusiasm for the public good, their scrupulous re- 
gard for constitutional principles, even amid the fervour 

and heat of revolutionary agitation, place 

front-rank of political leaders for all times and all coun- 
tries Englishmen must accept the consequences of their 

own policy-they must cheerfully face the results which 

are the outcome of their own beneficent aci ministration^. 
T:hey must gratify the ambitions which they have rousea 
and adopt their administration to the altered condi- 
tions which are of their own creation. They have 
taught us the principle of adapUtion to the environments 
of our situation, and they must not complain, 
if we, as their apt pupils, invite them to reduce to practice 
what they enforce by precept. We have no higher aspira ion 

than that we should be admitted into the g«at confeder- 
acy of self-govendng States, of which England is the august 
mLier. W^ recognise that the journey towards the destin- 
ed goal must necessarily be slow and that the b ossed con- 
Immation can only be attained after prolonged prepai-a- 
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tion and laborious apprenticeship. But a beginninglias bo be 
made, and there seems to be no more suitable time for- 
inaugurating this new departure, for com men:- orating the 
new epoch which is to mark the birth of an ’emancipated 
people than the commencement of the new reign. The 
Victorian epoch, memorable in its achievements is still more 
memorable in the generous impulse to human freedom 
which it communicated in all parts of the wmrlcl. We 
shared in full measure the beneficent induences of that 
epoch. Our disabilities were removed, our rights were 
extended, higher ideals of Government were recognized 
and a loftier conception of Imperial duty enforced, A 
succession of illustrious Ticeroys imparted an impetus to 
this beneficent movement. To the new Sovereign, to 
whom on his Coronation we offer ouv respectful salutation, 
we appeal to commemorate his glorious reign by the still 
further expansion of those 'great traditions of govern- 
ment v/hich liave been consecrated by the example of his 
illustrious mother and which more than British ai-ms have 
contributed to the solidarity of the British Empire. We 
have a special claim upon His Majesby^s sympathetic 
consideration. The recollections of his Indian tour aro 
to us a grateful memory. We know him. He knows us. 
His Majesty’s feelings in relation to us are those of per- 
sonal goodwill. Our feelings in relation to him are 
those of personal attachment and devotion, emphasized by 
the recollections of his general warmth, his truly kingly 
benignity, his royal condescension, his generous concern 
for all placed under his authority. The words of the Pro- 
clamation are still ringing in our ears, consecrated by the 
breath of Lis illustrious mother, our late Sovereign. We 
have His Majesty’s assurance that he proposes to MlQ^Y 
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the traditions of Ids gr^at mother, that the happiness of the 
Princes and the people of Indis*, would be to him matters 
of the highest concern and thtt he would endeavour to 
promote the general well-being of all classes of his Indian 
subjects and thus merit their loyalty and affection. Wo 
appeal to His Majesty to enthrone himself in the hearts- 
of his people and to lay broad ai.d deep the foundations of 
his Empire, by the practical recognition of the claims of 
the people of India to a just and adequate representation 
in the government of their country, by the gradua,! ex- 
tension to them of that sA^stem of Self-Government which 
has been the invariable accompaniment of British power 
and civilization and which, wherever it has been 
granted, has been the strongest bulwark of Imperial Buie 
and has evoked the affectionate gratitude of the people. 
Under the beneficent influences of Self-Government, alien 
races, hostile to the British connection, have been trans- 
formed into loyal and devoted subjects of the crown. We 
need no such transformation. We are already sufficiently 
loyal, sufficiently attached to tiie British connection. 
But we are anxious for the permanence of British 
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people, evoked by the consciousness that they shave with 
their rulers the responsibilities of government. Despotic 
rule represents a stage of transition, the period of wliich 
should not be unnecessarily prolonged. But transi- 
tion must give place to permanence. All signs point to 
the conclusion that the period of reconstruction has now 
arrived. The forces are there ; the materials are there ; they 
lie in shapeless masses. Where is the man of genius who 
■will communicate to them the vital spark and transform 
theminto a new and a higher and a grander organization, suit- 
ed to our present requirements and fraught wdth the hopes 
of a higher life for us and a nobler era for British Eule in 
India ? The statesmanship of Mr. Chamberlain, bent upon 
work of reconstruction and consolidation in South Africa, 
will pale before the splendour of this crowning achieve- 
ment. We plead for the permanence of British rule in 
India. We plead for the gradual reconstruction of that 
ancient aiid venerated system which has given to India, law 
and order and the elements of stable peace. We plead for jus- 
tice and liberty — for equal rights and enlai-g^r'd privileges 
— for our participatioiVin the citizenship of the Empire; 
and I am sure we do not plead in vaiii ; for tlie Empire 
thus reconstituted and reorganized, will be stronger, 
nobler, richer far, in the love, the gratitude, the enthusia- 
tic devotion of a happy and contentevi people, rejoicing 
in their indissoluble union with England and gloryit.g in 
the rich promises of steady and uninterrupted progress 
towards their high destinies, under tlie protection ^ and 
guidance of that gre.at per»ple, to whom in the counsels of 
Providence has been ossigned the high mission and the 
•consecrated task of disseminating amoi.g the nations of 
the earth, the great, the priceless, the inestimable 
blessing of constitutional liberty. 


Nineteenth Congress — Madras — 1903* 


Mr. LAL MOHAN GHOSE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Fellow Delegates : — I thank you heartily for the 
high honour you have done me, and I ask you per- 
mission to take this opportunity of offering my grateful 
thanks to the citizens of Madras of all classes and of 
both sexes who, rich and poor, young and old, united 
together last evening, to give me a welcome the warmth 
of which overwhelmed me with the deepest emotion. But 
gentlemen, although yesterday was undoubtedly one of 
the proudest days of my life, yet from another point of 
viev^ it was also a day of humiliation. For I could not 
but make a mental contrast between my humble labours 
on behalf of our common country and the splendid ova- 
tion which Madras was kind enough to accord tome. 

It has pleased my Honorable friend Mr. Mehta to 
refer by anticipation to some observations in my inaugu- 
ral address. He calls me ,a political yogee. But if poli- 
tical activity has its value, political yogism as rny friend 
■calls it and which I prefer to describe as thought and 
meditation, is not without its uses. Mr. Mehta adds 
that having been a yogee for some time I have been 
labouring under some delusions. He assures us that 
there have been no differences in our camp worth speak- 
ing of. It may be so. I have no personal knowledge of 
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these matters. But if I have laboured under any delu- 
sions, 1 have at least the consolation of knowing that 
nay delusions were shared by some of the leading' Indian 
newspapers both of Calcutta and of this city. Mr. Mehta 
also assures us that he himself has never been auto- 
cratic in bis conduct as a leader. I freely accept 
his assurance. But he will also perhaps permit 
me to express my surprise that he should have been 
so ready to apply to himself Gibbon’s observation with 
reference to the Homan Tribune, Baroucelli. I shall now 
proceed to read my inaugural address, for I do not think 
that it is necessary that I should go through the farce of 
pretending to speak a speech which was in print before I 
left Calcutta. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: — I had hoped, indeed, I had 
publicly declared only a few months ago in my native town 
of Krishnaghur, that after the storm and stress of more 
than a quarter of a century of political life, it was my de- 
sire to devote the remainder of my da\s to the peaceful 
worship of the goddess of letters undisturbed by the noise 
and bustle of the political arena. 1 am by constitution 
and temperament a student and a recluse, But our de- 
stinies are shaped by a higher Power than our own inclin- 
ations or our own natural aptitudes. Thus, it has happen- 
ed that, by an irony of fate, the best years of my life have 
been spent in the storm and strife of politics. And it 
seems that even now when I was flattering myself that 1 
might be permitted to follow the natural bent of my own 
mind, leaving the work of my earlier days to be carried on 
with greater energy and vigour by the rising generation^ 
so many of whom I am happy to see iiere to-day, — it 
seems 1 was reckoning without my host. But since it has 
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been your pleasure, gentlemen, to drag me out of the 
seclusion of my study, in obedience to your mandate, I 
once more appear before you on the platform of this oar 
Oreat National Gathering to discuss with each other some 
of the most important political questions affecting the well- 
being of our common country. 


NOT A RIP VAN WINKLE. 

Fellow Delegates : — AUhongh for the last few years 
r have not been able to take the same active part in the 
discussion of our public affairs as I had been accustomed 
to do in former years, I can truly say that I do not come 
before you as a political Rip Yan Winkle, for these latter 
years, if they have not been a period of action, they have 
been a period of thought and reflection. I have followed 
every important political question with unabated interest, 
and perhaps the views slowly matured in the retirement of 
my study may be somewhat worthier of your attention 
than if I had rushed to the platform on every imaginable 
eccasion. My recent abstention from active political life 
might perhaps also have another compensating advantage, 
and that is this, that I am absolutely unconnected with 
the factions and cliques which, 1 understand from the 
newspapers, have caused and are still causing considerable 
mischief by sowing dissension and discord among our pub- 
lic men. Far be it from me to presume to point out the 
path of duty to those who by their abilities and their ser- 
vices have justly risen to the rank of leaders, but I may 
perhaps he permitted to remind our young men that as the 
very aim and object, the raison of the National 

Congress is to introduce some little popular element into 
the autocratic constitution of the Xndian Government, so 
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if they ever aspire to be the leaders of our people, they 
should be especially careful that their own acts may not 
be condemned as auto<iratic by the rank and file of our 
party. They should take care that it may not be said 
of any of them what Gibbon says of one of the Eoman 
Tribunes that “ he spoke the language of patriots and trod 
in the footsteps of despots/^ If we are really sincere in 
our professions of democratic faith, let us prove our sin- 
cerity not merely by mellifluent phrases, but by deeds 
more eloquent than words. The greatest of modern poets 
has told us that ‘‘ words without thoughts never to hea- 
ven go.” And going to the very antipodes of poetry, we 
fit>d that the greatest of soldiers and the most practical 
of men, the Emperor Napoleon, in the zenith of his power, 
referring to one of the many libels published against him, 
prohibited his ministers from contradicting it and used 
the memorable words : — “ Les declamations passent — les 
action res tent ^ Nest to the approbation of my own con- 
science I have never looked forward to any higher reward 
than the approval of my fellow-countrymen. Neverthe- 
less, I can truly say for myself that I have never been 
anxious to set my sails to catch every passing breeze of 
popularity. I have always considered it to be my first 
and most sacred duty to express my sincere and conscien- 
tious opinions freely and frankly, regardless of the frowns 
of the Government, and even at the risk of losing some 
portion of the popularity and good opinion whicli must 
naturally be welcome to those who have grown grey in the 
service of their country. 

Gentlemen, I hope no one will misunderstand me. It 
is my desire in this Presidential address, and it is my 
highest ambition, to hold the balance evenly between the 
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Government and the people. Lord Oiirzon said the other 
day that he saw the hand of Providence in the extension 
of British Buie over distant and different peoples, and 
went on to add that there was not a single man amongst 
his hearers who would not admit that it was for his good.. 
Unfortunately, gentlemen, Providence is only too often 
appealed to, whether by the governing classes or by the 
leaders of the masses. . Just as, in the times of violent 
popular excitement, mischief-making agitators pretend to* 
hear the voice of God in every shout of the infuriated mob,, 
so sovereigns and rulers invested with despotic powers^ 
from the time of the ‘Grecian Alexander to that of the 
German Kaiser of our days, find it easy to believe that 
every act of theirs is the direct result of divine inspiration. 
And coming to the case of our own country, although 
there is not a man amongst us who is not sincerely loyal 
to the British Government, yet claiming the undoubted 
right of British subjects to criticise the acts of the Gov- 
ernment, may we not respectfully ask our rulers- -and in . 
this connection I make no distinction between the differ- 
ent English political parties — may we not ask whether we 
are to believe that the policy which many years ago kill- 
ed our indigenous industries, which even only the other 
day and under a Liberal Administration unblushingly im- 
posed excise duties on our cotton manufa^ctures, which 
steadily drains our national resource to the extent of some 
thing like 20 millions sterling per annum, and which, by 
imposing heavy burdens on our agricultural population, 
increases the frequency and intensity of our famines to an 
extent unknown in former times, — are we to believe that 
the various administrative acts which have led to those 
results were directly inspired by a. beneficent Providence ? 
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VOX POPULI VOX DEI. 

But, gentlemen, as I have already said I desire to be 
-strictly impartial. It is not Governments and Rulers 
:alone who claim to seek shelter under the wide wings of 
Providence. History tells us that there always will be 
demagogues and popularity-hunters, who whenever they 
are at a loss for arguments in support of their crude no- 
tions, try to take refuge behind democratic shibboleths, 
and ** tickle the ears of the groundlings ” by exclaiming in 
season and out of season wa? populi vox dei, Now, gentle- 
men, great as is my respect for healthy public opinion, and 
much as I desire that our Government should recognise 
and give effect to it, I am bound to say that never was a 
mote grossly misleading proposition clothed with the digni- 
ty of a classical tongue.' Those who have read history and 
read it to some purpose, will agree with me that the voice 
•of the people, just like the voice of despots, has very often 
been far from being the voice of God. When in the dark 
days of Queen Mary, fanatical mobs exulted over the 
tortures of Protestant martyrs burnt alive at Smithfield, 
— was the voice of the people the voice of God ? When to 
wards the end of the eighteenth century, the French peo- 
ple maddened with the lust of blood, hunted down aristo- 
crats and emigrants in the sacred name of liberty, when 
the innocence of childhood, the helplessness of the gentle 
sex, and the infirmities of age appealed to them alike in 
vain, — when the blood-thirsty mob, fiends in human form 
shouted themselves hoarse, as the saintly Louis, the long 
suffering Marie Antoinette, the scholarly Bailley, the 
venerable and learned Malsherbes, and a host of other 
victims wore led to execution, will any one dare to 
maintain at the present day that the voice of the French 
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people during the Reign of Terror was Vox Dei and not 
Vox Dktholi ? Let us, therefore, beware, of claptrap 
phrases and flashy rhetoric, and whenever we advocate a 
particular reform let us be prepared to stand or fall on 
the merits of that question, and if after proving that our 
contention is right, we can show further that we are 
supported by public opinion, we should be within inea- 
•surable distance of the winning post. At 'the same time, 
I do not disguise from myself the fact that we have a 
formidable task before us. We are not a self-governing 
nation. We are not able, like the English people, to 
change one administration for another b}^ our votes in 
the polling booths. We have to depend entirely upon 
the justice of the British Parliament ; for unfortunately 
it is only too true, that as time advances, our Indian 
bureaucracy instead of coming into line with popular 
ideas, seems to grow more and more unsympathetic. Do- 
you think that any administration in England, or Prance 
or the United States would have ventured to waste vast 
sums of money on an empty pageant when Famine and 
Pestilence were stalking over the land, and the Angel 
of Death was flapping his wings almost within heaving 
of the light-hearted revellers ? 

A POMPOUS PAGEANT TO A PERISHING PEOPLE. 

Gentlemen : — A year has now rolled by since the 
great political pageant was held at Delhi against the 
almost unanimous protests of all our public and represen- 
tative men both in the press and on the platform. On 
what ground did they protest? They protested not 
because they were wanting in loyalty to the Sovereign 
whose Coronation it was intended to celebrate, but be- 
cause they felt that if His Majesty's ministers had done 
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tbeir duty and bad laid before him .an unvarnislied sboiy 
of his famine-stricken subjects in India, His Ma jestyy 
with his characteristic sympathy for suffering hiimanitVy 
would himself have been the first to forbid his represen- 
tatives in this country to offer a pompous pageant; to a 
starving population. However, our protests were dis- 
I’Ogardod and the great tamasha was celebrated with that 
utter recklessness of expense which you may alwa3S ex- 
pect when men, no matter however highly placed, were- 
dealing with other peoples’ money and were practically 
accountable to no one for their acts. 

We are all familiar with tlie financial jugglery 
which by distributing the expenses under various, and 
sometimes under the most unexpected headings, makes- 
it so difficult for ordinary men to filnd out the total cost 
of such a pageant. Still, whether you estimate that cost 
by a few lakhs more or less, it cannot be denied that if 
even half of the vast sum spent in connection with the- 
Deliii Durbar had been made over for the purposes of 
famine relief, it might have been the means of saving 
millions of men, women and children from death by star- 
vation. ** One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin,” and His Majesty Edward YIl, the son and succes- 
sor of our beloved and revered Queen Victoria, won the- 
hearts not only aF his British subjects bub also of the- 
countless millions of his subjects in this country when it 
became known, that of all the various functions in con* 
nectioTi with tlie Coronation in England, that which 
specially appealed to the sympathy and interest of the- 
Sovereign was the feeding of half a million of the poor at 
His Alajesty’s own expense. Can we doubt, therefore,, 
what His Majesty’s own verdict would have been if the 
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true condition of liis Indian subjects had been faithfully 
laid before him by those who represent him in this coun- 
try and the Minister whose duty it is to advise him m 

regard to Indian affairs ? 

PAYING THE PIPER. 

Bat. apart from the enormous expenditure incurred 

by the Government of India, what has been the result 

to the independent Native States? Information is now 
beginning to leak out showing how little some of these 
States were prepared to bear the extraordinary expense 
or shall I say extravagance — which was forced upon them 
by the invitation to the Delhi Durbar. It is stated by a 
retired English covenanted Civil Servant of 28 years 
service that one State became temporarily bankrupt owing 
to three causes :-(l) Famine; (2) expenses in connection 
with the Coronation trip to England ; and (3) the still 
heavier outlay at Delhi. Be that as it may, it is well- ^ 
known that all the Native States, almost without excep- 
tion have found the drain upon their resources so heavy 
that they have been obliged to curtail their expendUure 
by postponing many urgently-needed works of utility. 
Now, let us ask ourselves if anything has been gained 

by the Delhi Durbar which may even for a moment be 
balanced against these sad results. But with every de- 
sire to take a fair and impartial view of the whole ques- 
tion, I cannot say that this » sable cloud turns 
forth her silver lining on the night.” As to the masses 
of the people nothing could possibly seem more 
utterly heartless than the spectacle of a great Government 
imposing the heaviest taxation upon the poorest population 
in the world, and then lavishly spending the money so 
obtained over fireworks and pompous pageants while millions 
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of the poor were dying of starvation. As to tbe middle 
classes, tne most representative men generally kept aloof 
'and were conspicuous by their absence, and of those vrho 
entered an appearance on that occasion most of them came 
back with bitter memories of thedifterent treatment receiv- 
ed by Indians and Europeans both during travelling and 
;at tbe Durbar itself. 


THE POSITION OF OUR PRINCES. 


Then how about the Princes and the Feudatory Chiefs? 
If it be true as I believe it is, that one of the objects tiiat 
Lord Curzon had in view, was that our Princes and Nobles 
should meet on a common platform and thei^eby arrive at a 
better understanding and cultivate more cordial relations 
with each other, then all I can say is that never had good 
intention met with a move signal failure. The descend- 
-ants of the Sovereign Princes before whom English mer- 
-chants had presented themselves on bended knees, and 
with whom the East India Company after they had ac- 
quired sovereign rights in this country concluded trea- 
ties as allies — the descendants of those Princes found 
themselves treated as ordinary subjects and their proud 
and sensitive natures were subjected to a humiliation 
which they had never known before under the British 
Government. I have said that our Indian Princes, instead 
of being treated as the allies and feudatoi-ies of His Britan- 
nic Majesty, have been treated like ordinary subjects, but 
I ought to add in order to fill up the picture, that the 
princes are denied the rights and privileges of British 
subjects. If the poorest and meanest of His Majesty’s 
■subjects in India is charged with the most heinous offence 
known to the law, he has the right to be tried by a jury 
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of his peers and if found guilty he has the further right of 
appealing to the highest judicial tribunal of the Presidency 
t! which he belongs. But in the case of an Indian Prince^, 
if his enemies succeed in persuading the Bnti^r 

that he has committed some grave oflfence, t e oveinm 

orindia, endorsing the opinion of its Political Agent, 
directs his trial before a special commission entirely com- 
posed of British officials and the verdict of such a special 
Lmmission is always a foregone conclusion. Noi- is this tc 
be wondered at, for we have it on the authority of an 
illustrious historian that even in Europe 
no racial prejudices, “ a military commission to which 
gLrnment sends accused persons of 
knows how to send them back to it absolved. And what 
is true of a military commission is equally true o a specia 
commission of Civilian officials whose promotion and pros- 
ptl depend upon the good opinion of the Government.. 
Sn one oLion'only, in the case of Mulhar Eao G.kw^ 
the Indian Government tried the experiment ot . mixed 
colmTssion. But in that case the Indian Oompnssion- 
ers, consisting of two princes ^^2 

returned a verdict of acquitUl, but 
officials associated with them proved timth of T1 ei 

u and “ knew not how to send back absolved an 

observation and ^ knei^ Lord Ourzon the- 

accused p . 

uTp^es .. »H.g “b.a b..«a” b.t.„. 

:r :.a a.— ~ 
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“•"'“J ly a««rib.a «m.ki,.g "b.d. 
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Impevinlist like Mx\ Ohamberluin, but are they worthy of 
a large-hearted statesmau like Lord Curzon ? 

THE BIRMINGHAM CONJURER. 

Speaking of Mr. Chamberlain naturally reminds me 
of the great Fiscal Question which is now absorbing the 
attention of the people of the British Isles. At a time 
when the great Birmingham conjurer, with two loaves 
made to order, is performing wonderful tricks before his 
simple-minded audiences — tricks which our own profes- 
sional jujjglers may be proud of when this great man is 
inviting the British people to take leave of their senses 
and to come to the conclusion that the excess of imports 
over exports instead of being an indication of increasing 
national wealth and prosperity is a proof of national deca- 
dence, — I say this is a fit and proper occasion to draw 
your ar.tention to the converse state of things existing 
here. In Eoginnd imports exceed exports by many 
millions, Mr. Chamberlain asks the country to weep over 
this result. Here in India our exports exceed our imports 
by many millions. If Mr. Chamberlain’s view were right 
we should rejoice to find our exports ex»'ieeding our imports. 
But in my opinion the balance of trade is against us and 
it is we vvho ought to weep over the drain to which our 
country is annually subjected. As this proposition with 
regard to Indi.a will be best proved by disproving Mr. 
Chamberlain’s allegations, 1 shall ask your permission to 
quote a few sentences from au old speech of my own 
delivered at Greenwich during my Parliamentary candi- 
.dature, dealing with the same subject which was then 
raised by our Tory opponents. Eemember, gentlemen, 
that Mr. Ohamberiain was at that time one of the greatest 
• champions of Free Trade. The cry now raised is nothing 
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new. We were pevfeutly familiar with it in 1884 and 
the following was the substance of my reply to Baron de 
Worms and Mr. Boord, the sitting members for the then 
■united borough of Greenwich. I quote from the Qremi- 
Mich Observer of November 28, 1884. 

FREE TRADE A'^D PROTECTION. 

“ Both the sitting members had dwelt at great length and had 
rtori ihp idea that the present depression and conseijuent 

f to ^eoS:r^M- orSgeUe 

tL whole policy ef the Conservative party, ui regard to ital 

“tllin. eLsists of mere weak vaoillation, of dreaming and coquet- 
ting with ignorant quacks and false pijophete who 
^ l,mi,1in(.theuseof the word Protection, and by subst tu- 

^ „ AtViOT" Tihraae such as Beciproeity or Retaliation they 

the r^Xonareatovaganeean^ impending ruin. 

US J» 

”'^d that the excess of imports^was a conclusive proof of national 

ved that the excess oi p this : 

T^^rfT^^ffhrEMlish people) did^iiot sell a single shillings 
that ittbey (the Engl s have to receive 

worth of goods to rnntiWi<^s^of the world on account of 

a large sum ^om v^mus ee“" “ the universe, and 
their foreign 'f’^f*2®”''K”\argegneean earners and the largest 
also on account ot bein^ ^ Now, they all know that all 

insurers of the trade of the ^4ied on chiefly by 

international transaction insignificant part in gold 

barter or «-«hange of good a„d^ 

and silver. Theiefore, t e uppAasarilv swell the amount of 

intheshape of goods ^and^mU8tneo«lysw^^ 
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was so, if the whole of their excess of imports over exports repre- 
sented nothing more nor less than the excess of their purchases, 
over their sales, then he thought it would be only fair and rea.son- 
able to suppose that these gigantic purchases had been somehow 
or other paid for, because they could scarcely assume that the 
traders of the world had been so foolish and idiotic as to sell 
their goods without receiving payment in any shape or form. 

Turning to the Board of Trade returns, they found that from 
the year 18d4: down to 1880, a period of 27 years, their imports had 
exceeded their exports by a sum of not less than 1,700 millions sterling 
in round numbers. Now how did they think that gigantic sum had 
been paid for ? Surely it could never have been paid for by exchange 
of goods, for the very fact of their imports exceeding the exports by 
that amount was absolutely conclusive upon that point. Nor could 
this enormous sura have been paid in money. He had already said 
that international payments were never made to any appreciable 
extent in money, bullion, or specie. If they would allow him he 
would give a striking illustration of the fact. After the Franco- 
Prussiaii War, early in 1873, the French Government made a very 
large payment to Germany— a payment of not less than 94 millions, 
pounds sterling. And how was it paid ? Only six millions in gold 
^nd silver and eight millions in bank notes — the whole of the re- 
mainder, not less than SO millions being paid by bills of exchange on 
various countries, which of course represented the. value of the. 
commodities which France had to export in order to pay that in- 
demnity to Germany. But quite apart from general experience,, 
they had a sure test in the statistics furnished by the Board of 
Trade as regards the exports and imports of gold and silver. 

. . , So that altogether they had the astounding fact that from 
1854 to 1880, they had not only received from the various countries, 
of the world goods of the value of 1,700 millions sterling in excess 
of their exports but that during the same period they had also im- 
ported gold and silver amounting to over 100 millions sterling. 
Then how about the payment? As they had already seen it 
could not have been by exchange of goods, nor could it have been 
in money because their imports of specie had exceeded their exports 
by not less than 1(K) millions sterling ; thus the whole thing was re- 
duced to what used to be called when he studied geometry at school 
^rediicHo ad absurdum. Therefore, whichever way they looked 
at this question of excess of imports, it was no indication of national 
decadence but of national wealth and prosperity. The ease of his 
own country’'— and here fellow-delegates and ladies and gentlemen,. 
I invite your special attention— “ the case of India presented the 
reverse of the shield. Four years ago, addressing a large audience 
in the city of Bombay he pointed out that they in India had to pav 
a very large sum, amounting to something like 20 millions, to the 
India Office, on account of what was called ‘ Home Charges ’ eon- 
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superannuatad olfteials He did nofc wish to go into the politieal 
aspect of the (question just now. He was now more eorieerned with 
its economic aspect and he desired to tell them that four years ago 
he pointed out this mast siguifieaiit and curious fact that the Indian 
exports exceeded ).)y the sum of 20 millions, which was, as nearly as 
possible, the amount of those Home Charges to which he had re- 
ferred ; in other words it amounted to this — that this tribute of 20 
millions they had to pay was paid by the export of goods and com- 
modities for which they in India received nothing whatever in the 
shape of imports. He said, therefore,' that whether they looked 
at the facts aiid ligures in regard to this country, or whether they 
enlarged tlieir vision and extended their scope of investigation and 
examined the eircumstancevS of other nations, they could not but 
come to the conclusion that an increase of imports was not a sign of 
national decay but of growing wealth and prosperity. 

Well, gentlemen, I venture to think that what I said 
nearly 20 years ugo before that British audience at Green- 
wich holds equally true at the present moment. History 
repeats itself and w^e find that tlie same Mr. Cliamberlain 
who betrayed his leader and split up the Liberal Party in 
1885 is repeating the same process with the conservative 
party. We in India may look on complacently^ over the 
party conflict in England, but one or two questions re- 
main to be answered by tiie advocates of this new fiscal 
policy. 

Is Mr. Chamberlain prepared to include India in his 
scheme of an Imperial Zollverein ? — Judging by his earlier 
speeches no one would imagine that this great statesman 
knew of the existence of a country like India much less 
that it is a part of the British Empire or that it has an 
immensely larger population than the Colonies which ho 
has taken under his wings. It was after having been re- 
peatedly reminded by statesmen of the first rank that it 
suddenly dawned upon him at the very conclusion of his 
campaign that India was a factor which could not^be alto- 
gether ignored even by Imperialists of the Bij’mingham 
School, — we should also like to ask Mr. Chamberlains 
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whether if preference is given to the wheat grower in 
Canada, the same preference is to be given to India, or 
whether Canadian wheat is to be protected against Indian 
wheat. But although we here as well as his critics in 
England may go on repeating these questions till we are 
hoarse, the Birmingham Sphynx is not at all likely to give 
us any reply ; for one of his chief characteristics is an 
insolent contempt for all his opponents however high their 
personal and political reputation. 

I am myself a staunch believer in the doctrines of 
Free Trade. But whatever my individual opinions may 
be, I am aware that a large body of opinion amongst my 
countrymen is in favour of protection as regards our own 
industries. And having regard to the fact that so many 
of our flourishing industries were deliberately’ killed by 
heavy excise duties, Free Trader as I am on principle, I 
have scarcely the heart to oppose my fellow countrymen 
when they ask for protection on behalf of our native in- 
dustries. I shall, therefore, take leave of this subject by 
asking one question of Mr. Chamberlain and his followers. 

PLAIN ISSUES. 

If you Succeed in deluding the people of England and 
inducing them to adept a suicidal protectionist policy, what 
answer will you return to our people when they desire 
their industries to be protected against Lancashire? 
Hitherto while England was herself pursuing- the policy 
of Free Trade your arm-chair politicians were able to 
console their consciences by saying ; — 

We believe in Free Trade. We allow free imports into great 
Britain and Ireland, and we as trustees for the Indian Empire 
cannot approve of your adopting a policy which we ourselves 
believe to be wrong and when we offer the best proof of the 
sincerity of our convictions by showing that we are sincere Free 
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Traders and allow goods from every foreign country to come into 
our country without any protective duties, 

Thao was all very fine in the old days. But if 
Ghaosberlain wins, shall we not be able to say in reply, 
you the people of England in your simplicity have 
** lent a too credent ear” to the siren voice of the 
Birmingham tempter, and now that you have done 
so, when every rag of hypocrisy has been stripped off 
your backs and you stand exposed before the world 
in all the nakedness of your selfish policy, with what 
countenance will you undertake to justify your policy 
in India ? One of our Anglo- rndinn newspapers, the Oal- 
cutta Statesman^ has taken the measure of this Birmingham 
Poiitican. In 1884 when Mr. Chamberlaiiv was one of the 
shining lights of the Radical party, and I was a Parlia- 
mentary candidate, I freely acknowledged him as one of my 
leaders. I shall, therefore, abstain from saying anything 
myself inconsistent with our old relationship and only make 
an extract from the Statesmmi newspaper giving a faithful 
description of Mr. Chamberlain and his political pro- 
gramme : — 

Mr. Chamberlain has the facult}^ of overpowering the 
common sense of his audiences otherwise they would hardly allow 
him to continue the repetition of such astonishing folly. The 
character of the eminent campaigner’s economies is already familiar 
but hitherto we have not been made acquainted with any examples 
of his reading of history. Now that we are privileged to catch a 
glimpse of it we can merely marvel at its impertinence and wonder 

what may be coming next As for Mr. Chamberlain’s 

claim that he can provide work and wages for all, there seems 
nothing for it but to take refuge in a remark which we fine! in 
the Economist The egotism of the man is growing really 
stupendous. 

Pax Britt annica. 

Incidentally in connection with the Fiscal Questicn I 
have alluded to the annual drain on the resources of this 
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x>uw, jjtjiiiijemen, i snail asu yoia- leave to point 
out in soinewliat move detail the abuses of the increasing 
poverty of our country. A. pohitical critic ov reformer lias 
always a difficult task before him. His is not a bed of roses. 
The very fact of his finding fault with the existing state 
of things ai-r.ays all the vested interests against him. Even 
disinterested Englishmen are inclined to start with a preju- 
dice against those who .are not full of unqualified admiration 
for the acts .and the policy of their countrymen in India. 
Still we have the consolation of feeling that ma,ny who 
came to scoff have remained to bless and ' thanks to the 
efforts of the Congress, andtho labours of some of our large- 
hearted English friends such as Mr. Digby, to whom we 
can never be sufficiently grateful, we have the mournful 
^tisfaetion of knowing that we have succeeded in convinc- 
ing a large portion of the English people that India is 
no longer the Eldorado which many yet pretend it is but 
that it IS a land of ever-increasing poverty where the mas- 
ses of the people hardly ever have an adequate meal during 
the 24 hours from year’s end to year’s end. 

It h.as been said by men who ought to have known 
better that India is the lightest taxed country in the world, 
in spite of the clearest evidence that the tax per head in 
England amounted to 7 per cent of the income of the 

people but in India it was according to one calculation 11 

per cent, and according to another, that is taking 20 rupees 
as the annual income per head, it was no less than 14 per 
cent. i. e., double that of the English people— the richest 
nation in the world. It is also deliberately ignored that 
Lord Mayo more than 30 years ago declared that the utmost 
limits of taxation had been reached in this country a 
statement more than once re-affirmed bv resnn.^ihm 
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men. A part frorn’tbe normal porerty of our people when 
we draw the attention of the Government to tlie ever- 
recurring famines and their increasing severity, we are 
oliicially told that famines are acts of God and attributable 
only to want of rainfall. To those who, ns rulers of 
this vast country, are entrusted with irresponsible powers 
over the destinies of 300 millions of liunmn beings, it may 
be very satisfactory to assign to Divine power and the 
operations of Nature, the consequences of their own short- 
sighted policy, but they cannot expect independent and 
intelligent observers to accept their interested and specious 
statements. Even officials of high rank and Anglo- 
Indian newspapers whicri ordinarily support the Govern- 
ment and are known to be its demi-official oigans have 
been obliged from time to time to admit that the policy of 
the Government in the progressive increase of the land-tax 
is a potent factor in the increasing frequency and severity 
of our famines. Referring to the fact that from the time 
the dominions of the Maharatta sovereign, came under 
British rule in 1817, to the year 1823, that is to say within 
a period of six years, the assessment was nearly doubled 
being raised from 80 lakhs to 1 50 lakhs the Bombay Gov- 
ernment in its Administration Report for 1892-93 thus 
describes the operations of that period : 

Official Condemnation. 

Every effort was made-lawful and unlawfiil~to got the 
utmost out of the >vretehed peasantry, who were subjected to 
torture— in some instances cruel and revolting beyond description 
-if they could not or would not yield what was demanded. 
Numbers abadoned their homes and fled into neighbouring Native 
States; large tracts of land were thrown out of cultivation, 
and in 'some districts no more than a third of the eiiitured area 
remained in oeeupation 
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One of the most cpnservative of English journals 
speaking of the con^iition of these ryots said : — 

Stupidity, blindness, indifference, greed — inability, in a woi'd, 
in all its thousand forms— settled down, like the fabled harpies on 
the ryot’s bread and bore off with them all that he subsisted upon. 

Coming down to more recent times we hud that in 
1893 the Hon. Mr. Rogers, member of the Bombay Council 
stated as follows : — 

In the 11 years from 1879-80 to 1880-90, there were sold by 
auction for the 'collection of land revenue the occupancy rights of 
1,9133.364 acres of land held by 840,713 defaulters in addition to 
personal property of the value of R». 29,6o,081. Of the 1,963,364 
acres, 1,174,143 had to be bought in on the part of the Government 
for want of bidders, that is to say, very nearly 60 per cent, of the 
land supposed to be fairly and equitably assessed could not find 
purchasers. 

Could there he any more scathing condemnation of 
this system of ta^^ation ?. Passing from Bombay to Madras 
we are confronted with similar merciless enhancement 
of taxation. The Calcutta the leading Anglo- 

Indian newspaper of this country, wrote as follows : — 

The late .Madras famine has raised the question as to what 
the Government has done to protect the agriculture of Southern 
India in return for the revenue raised from it, ^ ^ 

Twenty years of British rule have increased the Government 
demand upon the agriculture of Madras by over one million, or 
one-tliird of the whole land revenue paid by the Presidency to the 
Company in 1838. There are not wanting those who affirm that 
this increased taxation had much to do with the late calamity. 
The husbandmen were less able according to this view, to bear the 
strain of bad seasons, in consequence of" the enormous increase in 
the revenue talcen from them. 

Well gentlemen, let us turn now for one moment to 
tho state of things in the Central Provinces. Only about 
a year ago, the Hon'ble Mr. B. K. Bose, a member of the 
Supreme Council, made the foliewing statement from his 
place it\ Council:— 

Proceedings with a view to a second new settlement are also 
in progress in Bilaspur and Ilaipore. The Districts, especially the 
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fovmev were very hard hit during the last famine They are no 
so this time/ They were both newly asssessed about ten years 
a<fo enhaneement in Bilaspur was 102 per cent.xn some eases 

and 105 per cent, in others. 

It is important to note that this remarkable statement 
remained unchallenged. In Betxgal, thanks to the Perma- 
nent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis, we are somewhat 
better ofif than our compatriots in other parts of India. 
But even in Bengal, attempts are every now and again 
made to bring about a reversal of Lord Cornwallis’ policy, 
but since an open and direct reversal would be attended 
with serious difficulties, indirect encroachments upon the 
spirit and letter of the Permanent Settlement are made by 
tL imposition of new taxes, upon the land such as the 
chowkidavi tax, the road cess and the public works cess. 
promotion— by result settlements, 

Disparaging references are also made to our Mogul 
Empero;s. But there again they 

were not birds of passage like our English officials but the 

revenue which they gathered from the people-and theirs 
was a verv elastic system very favourably contrasting witn 

the system of which we now complain-was spent in the 
country and the money circulating among the childien o 

the soil remained and fructified in the country. But what 
is the case now with our English rulers? The revenue is 
xvrung from the pockets of our people but the savings of 
En-lish officials, both civil and military as well as their am- 
1 uinna are spent for the benefit of their native land. 
—. 0. .heMog.. 

»iven place to a 'caste-iron system worked by a host of 
hi,hlv paid and p,.omotion-by-result ” settlement officers. 
The most recent result of the present system was promi- 
nently brought to the notice of Lord Ourzon by the Hon. 
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Mr. Bmeaton in his speech at the Viceregal Council. He 
pointed out that according to the accounts of IDOO-lQOl, 
the collections in .Bombay, the Punjab and Madras v/ere 
60 lakhs in excess of the previous }'ear which was a year 
of famine and these 60 lakhs weie largely the arrears for 
that year which I\lr. Smeaton declared ‘‘ should 'not have 
been demanded at all:’ 

And this ” he added, ^‘ brought to his mind a very vital qiies-* 
tion lately raised, 'vvhctiier the intensity of recent famines is, or is 
not, largely dne to poverty caused by the operation of cur land 
revenue system as a whole,” 

Gentlemen, I may observe here pai'enthetically that 
candid language like that of Mr. Smeaton is not very 
highly appreciated by (air Government, and wiiether it be 
a mere unfortunate coincidence or whether it was owing 
to his opinions not finding much favour in high cpiarters, 
it is quite certain that just at the time when the public 
expected that he would succeed to the Lieutenant-Gover- 
norship of Burmah, an extension was granted to Sir F. 
Fryer jiist long enouuh to oblige Mr, Smeaton to retire 
from the service under the 35 years rule. 

Even the ordinary Government organ, the Pioneer^ was 
compelled to say that the fact that ■' in the Supreme Coun- 
cil Mr. Smeaton has always given his opinion fearlessly and 
independently ought to have told in his favour rather than 
against him.” 

Well, gentlemen, I have already called your attention 
to the poverty of our country and as regards the evi- 
dence I have mostly relied upon the testimony of high 
English officials. And not only have I relied on their 
testimony but 1 hiive based my conclusions on tlie inexora- 
ble logic of facts. If when in Bombay out of 1,963, 364 
acres of land held by defaulters had to be sold by auction, 
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Tio less U)an 1,174,143 acres lind to bought in for want of 
bidders, what did that mean ? It simply meant this ; that 
the land was too heavily taxed to be worth buying. If 
the taxation had been equitable and tliere had been a re- 
sonable chance of deriving even a poor and miserable pittance 
from the cultivation of those lands, do you think there 
would have been any lack of purchasers ? Wfll, then> 
gentlemen, according to all the available evidence, India is 
one of the poorest countries in the world. We h.ave seen 
how the English Civilian Officials through their extra vngan 
pay and pensions and compensation for exchange and 
furlough allowances, drain the resources of the country. 
But if even after meeting their demands Vv^e might have 
had any vitality left, the military vservice steps in with all 
the inhumanly selfish policy of the British* War Office, 
shamelessly supported by the Secretary of State for 
India and sucks the life-blood of this country. I have 
never been slow to acknowledge the, benefits confered upon 
us by the British Government, so much so that no less an 
authority than the late dohn Bright, after the meeting in 
Willis's Booms in 1879 himself assured me that the only 
portion of my speech of which he did not approve was 
wher 3 , to use his own words, be thought I was endeavour- 
ing “ to sugar the pill." But, gentlemen, while none of 
us is insensible to those benefits, we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact that whenever British interests clash v;ith ours, 
India is certain to Kick the beam. Our Anglo-Indian friends, 
therefore, should not be surprised if the policy and means 
of our Government do not alvva 3 \s command our unquali- 
fied admiration or render us inclined to fall down on 
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referred to the tendency of some persons when 
they are worsted in argument to take refuge in some 
high somiding phrase especially if it is veiled in the 
obscurity of a learned language, and to consider it almost 
an act of blasphemy on your part if you do not immediately 
raise the white Rag and surrender at discretion. Such is 
the case with the defenders of the extreme party of our 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. Argument and logic are not 
their forte, and, therefore, whenever they are pushed 
to a corner they appeal with an air of triumph to the 
Latin phrase Pax BritannicaP We all unhesitatingly 
admit that this Pax Britannica has undoubtedly put an end 
to the anarchy and internecine wars which prevailed here 
during the declining days oftheMiigal Empire. But if, 
now-a-days, we are free from the ravages of lawless hordes, 
if we are no longer subject to the pillage and rapine and 
slaughter of domestic strife and struggles for ascendancy 
between rival princes and chiefs, we cannot foi'get that 
there is another side to the balance sheet. After all it 
makes but little difference whether millions of lives are 
lost on account of war and anarchy or whether the same 
result i?>' brought about by famine and starvation. 

A REFLEX JINGOISM. 

The Jingo fever which has swept over England during 
the past few years has had its baneful results in this 
country. When the British Government on the initiative 
of Mr. Chamberlain, who has been the evil genius of the 
Empire for so many years, after having embarked upon the 
Boer War with a light heart, which reminds one of the 
notorious declaration of the French War Secretary just 
before the Fran co-Prussian War that “ 
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British Government discovered! that he had entered upon 
a really serious and extremely costly affair, they endea- 
YOiired, in accordance with former precedents, to make 
India the scapegoat and in defiance of Law and Justice to 
throw the burden of the War upon our unhappy and unre- 
presented people, I am glad to think that some of the 
leading x^nglo- Lndian journals, who do not always see eye 
to eye with us, raised their influential voice on our behalf 
Capital, the organ of English mercantile men in Onlcnbta, 
made the following forcible observations: — 

It seems that the Home Government proposed to foist upon 
the Indian people a charge of £786,000 in the shape of additional 
pay to the British soldiers stationed in this country. This increase 
of pay lias been the result of the war in South Africa, where troops 
from* India saved the situation in Natal in the early part of the 
conflict— a conflict with which the Indian people had notliing 
whatever to do, and in a country too, where the natives of this 
Empire are denied the full rights of citizenship, and where a 
Hindu has actually been fined for walking on the pavement. The 
Indian Government should resist this impost tooth and nail. 

Gentlemen, we cannot be too thankful to my friend, 
Mr, Shirley Tremeariie, the E Htor of the Gapltal, for this 
spil’itec] protest and for the adinirable impartiality with 
which he discusses public questions. But then, as Mr. 
0, J. O'Donnel says, the Indian Government has no tooth 

or nail except for the native tax-payer. 

Capital went on to say : — 

There is another charge that is to be hung round our necks, if 
Lord Curzon’s Goveimmeut is weak enough to submit to it, 
a sum of £548,000 being £7-K)s.for every soldier sent to India as 
the cost price of recruiting him. A more unjust imposition cou d 
not be made, and it is one which could only be thrust upon a people 
having no representative institution. The Bintisli Army is raised 
at Home for Imperial purposes. A regiment may have seen years 
of service in other parts of Greater Britain before it comes to 
India, and yet it is proposed to charge the origin^ recruiting and 
training elmrges of the soldiers to the Indian Exchequer. The 
whole thing is ridiculous. 





TIBET AND PERSIA. 

No less an authority than the late Mr. Fawcett pointed 
out many years ago that, by a mere change in the service 
and transport system and without reducing the strength 
of the Army by a single man it was possible to eftect a 
reduction of at least three millions sterling in the military 
expenditure of this country. We also know tliat the late 
Mr. Caine repeatedly pointed out that the strength of the 
British Army in India was far in excess of what was 
necessary for purely Indian pui'poses. This statement is 
often challenged, but the London Standard^ tlie leading 
Tory newspaper, which can never be suspected of any pro- 
Indian . proclivities and least of all, in milit-rtiy matters, 
has unexpectedly come to oiir support. It declared not long 
ago that Ladysmith had been defended by reginoents brought 
from India ; that Indian troops bad relieved the Legations 
of Pekin ; that during the South African War over 13,000 
British Odicersand men, had been sent there from India ac- 
companied by more than 9,000 followers and attendants. 
Thirteen hundred British officers and men and 20,000 
Native troops together with more than 17,000 camp 
followers were sent to China. After giving these figures 
which speak for themselves, the Standard exultingly ex- 
claims : Such is the scale on which India at the shortest 
notice and without dislocating her establivshmeiit can 
contrihiite towards the military capahilitles of the empire 
beyond^ her own frontiers^ W'hen such a liigh Jingo 
authority 1ms stated our case in as clear and forcible lan- 
guage as we could have deisired to use ourselves, let not 
lesser Jingoes in this country presume to question the 
truth of the statement that the military establishment of 
India is far in excesss of our own requirements. 
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Before leaving this subject of military extravagancej I 
desire to raise a warning voice against the pseudo-imperia- 
lism which impels some of our prancing Proconsuls to seek 
new adventures beyond our proper frontieis, whether in 
Afghanistan or in Burma ; whether in the forbidden Land 
of the Lamas or iu another direction so close to the sphere 
of Russian influence ns almost to invite a collision with 
that power. If we had an Irish Viceroy and if Persia had 
been Oriental Donnybrook Fair there might not perhaps 
have been anything so very incongruous in the Governor- 
General going to the shores of the Persian Gu^f and in- 
viting all and sundry to oblige him by treading on his 
coat tail. 

There are some enterprises which miglit well be called 
a tempting of Providence. But if it be considered pre- 
sumptuous on our part to protest against finy enterprise 
however perilous and ill-conceived which a Jii^go Ministry | 

in England might be disposed to undertake, let it not be 
forgotten that under an Act of Parliament no portion 
of the Indian Army can be lawfully taken out for service 
beyond the proper frontiers of India without the previous 
consent of Parliament {J\.eaA\ hear) and let it a.fc all events, 
be made clear tons that India is not to be sttddled with 
any portion of the burdens which may be thrown on the 
Empire as the result of the vaulting ambition of vain- 
glorious Imperialists. 

THE ADMINISTRATION ON JUSTICE, 

I now pass on to the important quevStion of the Ad- 
ministration of Justice and more particularly of Oriniinal 
Justice. Every one will admit that nothing is more cal- 
culated to create discontent and disaffection than the belief 
that justice is not evenly and impartially administered. 
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It is equally unquestionable that it cannot be impartially 
ad’ftii istered if the functions of Prosecutor and Judge are 
coxl'ined in the same official. Therefore, it is that for 
some years past we have been asking for a complete 
separation of Executive from Judicial functions. The 
piesent combination of these two incompatible functions 
has been condemned by almost every one whose opinion 
is worth anything. Only in 1893, Sir E. Garth declared 
that the present anomalous position of the District Magis- 
trate only 

tempts him to use his influence and powers for a good 
many improper purposes, which however much they may have been 
countenanced by high civilian officials, have deservedly incurred 
the odium of the public and brought disgrace on the Indian Ad- 
ministration. 

But, gentlemen, it is no longer necessary to fortify 
ourselves with the opinions of high judicial authorities 
like Sir E. Garth, Sir B. Peacock, Sir E. Couch, Lord 
Hothouse and a host of other distinguished persons, for 
the justice of our contention has been admitted in the most 
emphatic terms by more than one Viceroy and more than 
one Secretary of State for India. But the capactity for 
passive resistance of the Indian Civil Service is unlimited, 
and when beaten all along the line on the merits of the 
question, they have still managed to shelve this urgent 
reform by deluding successive Viceroys and Secretaries of 
State into the belief that it would involve doubling the cost of 
administration. The Anglo-Indian bureaucracy is not 
easily baffled. A. Viceroy, however well-intentioned and 
strong-minded, can I'tirely resist the steady pressure of 
bis Civilian entonragef and especially on questions of 
administrative detail, he is naturally inclined to place 
implicit reliance upon the officials who have had long 
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personal experience of the working of that administration 
Then as to the Secretary of State, he is equally well- 
guarded by a band of Anglo-Indian fossils who take good 
care that he should be nothing more than their mouth- 
piece. Thus it is, that driven from all their positions of 
vantage, they have now taken refuge in their last 
entrenchment — financial difficulty. Lord Kimberley who 
was strongly convinced of the merits of this reform was 
told that it would mean doubling the staff throughout the 
country. His predecessor, Lord Gross, similarly deceived 
by the same group of ancient fossils, said in the House of 
Lords that this reform which in his opinion would be an 
excellent one, resulting in vast good to the Government 
of India, could not possibly be carried out in the existing 
vState of Indian finances. But, gentlemen, fortunately we 
have had the good fortune of having some of our country- 
men in the Indian Civil Service. Mr. R. 0. Dutt, who 
had attained the rank of a Commissioner of Division, 
and who had filled the office of District Magistrate in 
most of the important districts of Bengal came forward 
with a weighty statement showing that the reform could 
be most easily carried out without increasing the cost 
of administration by a single rupee. Mr. Dutt’s scheme 
has been before the authorities now for some years. He 
has mercilessly exposed the hypocrisy of this objection 
on financial grounds. Nob one membei of the service 
of which he was so distinguished a member has ventured 
to enter the lists and measure swords with him. There- 
fore, we may take it that his statements cannot be 
answered. But nevertheless our Anglo-Indian officials 
know how to obstruct the most urgently- needed reform. 
That they should do so while mediocrity or worse than 
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mediociity w^is m office during the days of Lord George 
Hamilton is nothing to be wondered at. But we had a 
right to expict better tbirigs from a statesman of Lord 
Curzon s reputation and strength of mind. 

EUROPEANS AND INDIANS. 

Xhen agninj wdiat about the burning question of 
justice ns between Europeans and Indians? But as 
this is a most delicate matter’, involvin, 
in rega)d to 
credited with the 


ig racial questions, 
which my own statements may not be 
and freedom from exaggera- 
tion with which it is my highest ambition to apprcacli 
the discussion of all controversial questions, I prefer to 
rest our case on the deliberate admissions of English 
officials of high position and long experience who cannot 
be suspected of any undue bias against their own 
countrymen. With this object 1 shall ask your leave 
to read an extract from the speech of a recently-retired 
English member of the Covenanted Civil Service who 
has filled some of the highest official positions in this 
country. 1 refer to Sir Henry Cotton who, as you 
all know, was Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, jMember of the Yiceregal Council, and Chief 
Oommiasioner of Assam and who, in all probability 
would Inwe been Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal if his 
conscientious and out-spoken opinions, like those of 
Mr. Smeaton, had not placed him out of the runnin<. 
Sir H. Cotton speaking at a recent meeting in London 
stated as follows : — 

what was tlie ^eneno” resuU erimes 

could only be dlseribed Ta judliaUcfndal“T‘*^ f 
eularly anxious that anyone should find hia wa + parti- 

he was bound to say that the?e wei if ° but 
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ffiGn charged with most brutal murders for which no other punish- 
ment than hanging was suitable had escaped through the failure to 
administer justice fairly and fully. Why was that? In the first 
place, these offenders were tried by a j ury of their own country- 
men. It was, of course, a very sound principle in law that a man 
should be tried by his peers and equals, but it was hardly neces- 
■sary for him to point out that in a country like India wher0 
Englishmen were widely scattered, and where one of them,, say a 
tea planter was charged with causing the death of an unfortunate 
ooolie, and was aiTaigned before other tea planters in the same 
position as himself, it was natural and even inevitable that the 
jury should be biassed and should find the accused guilty of the 
smallest cognisable offence under the law— -viz., simple hurt— for 
which a fine of a few rupees was only imposed. Decisions of 
that kind did not commend themselves to the judgment of the 
Natives of India and in consequence a strong and bitter feeling 
was aroused by such cases. Suppose that the Government interr 
fered and took up the prosecution, the x’csult might be the inflic- 
tion of a term of imprisonment instead of the imposition of a fine, 
but immediately that happened a storm of protest was raised, 
the greatest anger and indignation were given vent to at every* 
European breakfast table and tea table, and no stone was lefh 
unturned to get the sentence either eaneelled or modified. . That 
was one of the chief difficulties under which the Indian administra- 
tion laboured. No responsible Governor was anxious to face the 
wrath and anger of his own countrymen, however keen he might 
be to administer justice as between man and man. It required^ in 
fact, more than ordinary courage for the heads of^ the Govern- 
ment to preserve an even tone and temper in dealing with these 
eases. Lord Curzon was undoubtedly animated by a high sense 
-of justice, and he had used his best efforts to see that justice was 
‘done in these eases. He had instructed his officials to %vatch them 
<jarefully, and to report on them to the Government, but he regret- 
ted to say that as a result of the' recent agitation his Lordship 
had stated that he had at no time, whether publicly or privatel}^ 
officially, or semi-offieially, issued any intructions which would 
affect the administration of justice as between Englishmen and 
Natives. In other words, he had withdrawn from the field, and 
had given rise to the impression that his previous action had been 
misunderstood. That was very much to be regretted. 

* Gentlemen, it is impossible to add to the force of 
this weighty pronouncement. Sir H. Cotton concludes 
by pointing out that it was not very easy for Judges an<i 
Magistrates to maintain an attitude of strict fairness and 
impartiality in India for they were in isolated positions^ 

^9 
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and possibly in many cases their only companions were- 
the very men they were called upon to try. I shall 
only venture to emphasise the truth of this last statement 
bj' a reference to t\yo recent cases showing how even 
English judicial officers go to the wall when they try to 
hold the scales of justice evenly, and executive members 
of their own service como out triumphant even when 
they try to muddle the fountain of justice at its very 
source. A few years ago, a Sessions Judge in one of tho 
iBehar Districts administered even-handed justice between 
a native of India and some English officials. The 
District Magistrate and even the Commissioner of the 
Division took the part of the English officials. What was 
the result? The Judge became a marked man and 
was transferred to a distant district. I will not refer to 
his ultimate fate, for that was complicated by other 
circumstances as to ivhich it may perhaps be said that the 
Judge did not exercise the sound discretion that might- 
have been expected. But liow about the Executive officers, 
connected with the case ? Ido not remember if the 
District Magistrate was considered worthy of immediate- 
promotion, but we all know that the Divisional Commis- 
sioner to whom I have already referred so far from being 
blamed for bis part in the affair, was, a few years afterwards,, 
promoted to tiie highest office to which any member of the 
Indian Civil Service may aspire. The second case is equally 
instructive. I refer to the Rajshaye Mohurrum case. In 
that case some poor Mahomedans had complained before- 
the District Magistrate that they had been ill-treated bv 
the District Superintendent of Police, but the Magis"trate 
summarily dismissed their complaint and directed tbmr own 
prosecution on a charge of bringing a false and malicious 
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prosecution. Tlie Sessions Judge endeavoured to do justice 
to these poor men but with disastrous results to himself. 

Not only did the Executive Government promptly transfer | 

liim to a notoriously unhealthy district but he was even 
snubbed by a Division Bench of the High Court which I 
regret to say is no longer what it used to be. Well, gentle- 
men, having regard to all these circumstances, I have no 
hesitation in saying that for my part I am growing more 
and more hopeless as to the prospects of obtaining justice 
when crimes of violence are committed by Englishmen or 
Eurasians against the children of the soil, unless the 
British Parliament thinks fit to take up this question in 
earnest and deal with it boldly. 

HUSSIANISING THE STATUTE BOOK. 

Apart from the question of the actual Administration 
of Justice, we are every now and again threatened with 
new laws or amendments of old Acts, that are more, worthy 
of Eussian than of British legislators. * To begin with, it 
should never be forgotten, and we should never be tired of 
reminding the British nation that while the scandal of 
letters de cachet was abolished in France in 1789 amid public 
rejoicing, the representatives of the English people, who 
pride themselves upon being the eldest sons of Liberty in- 
trDduced the ancient and hateful engine of oppression into 
this country in 1818 and 1821. Nor has it been suffered 
to remain idle and forgotten. Only a few years ago, two 
proiK^nent citizens of Poona were laid by the heels and 
kept in confinement for a considerable period without any 
charge being formulated or any prospect of their being 
brought to trial befoj ‘0 any judicial tribunal. Would any 
Government have^ dared to do such a thing in the British 
Isles ? If it had, it would have been the beginning of the 
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■end so far as that administration was concerned. Slmnlfca- 
neously with the arbitrary imprisonment of the Natu 
Brothers, we had a Sedition Act of Draconian seveidty 
passed in a great hurry as if the country was in the tiiroes 
of a revolution, and a number of political prosecutions 
instituted, and the Judges being also in a state of panic, 
several well-known and respected citizens were convicted 
of charges of which not one of their fellow-countrymen 
believed them to be guilty. One of these unfortunate 
victims, on presenting himself before the Calcutta Congress 
of 1901 , received a splendid ovation which showed that in 
the opinion of his fellow-countrymen he was a persecuted 
martyr and nob a culprit. Well, gentlemen, we had just 
begun to hope that the dark clouds of those days of panic 
had rolled by, when the Government of Lord Curzon has 
thrown another bombshell in our midst, by the proposed 
amendment of the Official Secrets Bill. One of these 
precious amendments proposes, contrary to every maxim of 
civilized jurisprudence, to throw the burden of proof upon 
the accused person, in other words the prosecution is re- 
lieved of the duty of giving evidence in suppoi*t of its 
charges so that the accused person must be convicted almost 
automatically if he cannot prove the negative proposition, 
that he is not guilty. Mr. Arundt-l, with the naicete 
so characteristic of Anglo-Indian officials, declares that 
under the old Act there were difficulties in the way of 
obtaining convictions. Mr, Arundel is a genius. B.’e has 
been the first to discover the method of securing convictions 
automatically. After this it is hardly -worth while to refer 
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tion by favour of a particular official over the heads of 
worthier men, on the same level with important Military j 

and iSTaval secrets the clivulgence of which may be fraught j 

with great and perhaps fatal danger to the Empire. No ^ 

wonder that this proposal of the Government has been too 
much even for its most steady supporters among t]\e con- 
servative Anglo-Indian Press. I desire to express our 
special thanks to the Calcutta Englislinicm^ which true to 
its British instincts, has made a vigorous protest against 
this Bill which it described as a deliberate attempt to 
Eussianise public affairs. Gentlemen, we freely admit that 
Military and Naval secrets should be safeguarded against 
espionage, but apart from those matters, to me it is in- 
explicable why the Government of India, although it has 
always at its head a Statesman brought up in the free and 
healthy atmosphere of England, should display such strong 
impatience of criticism and such a morbid antipathy against 
the liberty of the Press, If they are confident in the justice 
of their proceedings, why should they not be able to say 
f like Maitre Labori on a well-known occasion, Noiisi voiilons 

lalumiere, toiUelahtmiere (we want light: we court all 
possible light.) A just and honest administration has 
nothing to lose by courting publicity and criticism, A 
great historian and eminent Statesman of the last century 
tells us that 

4, the Press may have absolute freedom without daiiger ; truth 

alone is formidable ; whatever is false is powerless ; and the greater 
^ the exaggeration the weaker its effect. No Government has ever 

yet been overthrown by lies. A week’s exaggeration and lies 
exhaust all the pens of pamphleteers and libellers : Governments 
have only to allow them to declaim. But a Government requires 
time and philosophy before it is prepared to admit these truths. 


Well, gentlemen, when will our Government acquire 
philosophy enough to admit these truths ? Viceroys and 
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Oovernors of dijBferent schools succeed one another, bub 
with a few bright exceptions, such as Lord Eipon, they all 
seem to accept the vicious tradition of repressive legislation 
as one of the unquestioned axioms of statecraft. 

NO TORY EDUCATION. 

Gentlemen, — The subject of education is not second in 
importance to any other. ISTot long ago the whole country 
was convulsed over the Report of the Universities Com- 
inissicn which plainly showed a determination to deprive a 
large portion of our middle classes of the benefits of high 
education in this country and also to abolish the private 
educational instructions which had gradually grown up 
;around our Uni vex’si ties. It was-well known that the 
majority of the Commission only echoed the ideas 
which the Viceroy had put forth in a speech of 
his. With his Lordship’s Tory and aristocratic ideas, 
he wanted to make our educational institutions ap- 
proach as nearly as possible the standard of Eton and 
Oxford, lb was naturally difficult for him to understand 
why poor men (such as the majority or our middle classes 
happen to be) should be anxious to receive a sorb of edu- 
cation which poor people’s children in England do nob 
aspire to receive. Fortunately, however, there was among 
the members of the Commission a distinguished Hindu 
gentleman, Mr. Justice Guru I>as Banerji, who perceived 
the danger of the situation and wrote an elaborate and 
convincing dissentient minute. It is, however, a matter for 
congratulation that the Government has already made 
several concessions. We are glad to feel that our indi- 
genous Colleges are not to be destroyed by a stroke of the 
pen and thab our meritorious students of limited means 
are not to be excluded from the benefits of higher educa- 
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tion b}’’ the devise of raising the fees and abolishing the 
private Colleges. It may be all very fine for the scions of 
the English aristocracy, brought up in the lap of luxury, 
to imagine that it is only they and men like them who are 
£t to receive the advantages of Higher Education 'whicb 
they themsel^^es have received in Eton or Rugby, in Oxford 
or Cambridge. For our part we cannot help remembering 
that some of onr most distinguished men who were the 
first to be honoured by the Government itself with the 
highest offices ever yet attained by any native of India, — 
we cannot help remembering that these men would have 
never occupied the positions that they did if the difficulties 
now sought to be thrown in the path of poor students had 
existed at the time when they were students in our Schools 
and Colleges. 

Gentlemen, I take it that there can be no more im- 
portant national question than the question of education. 
Let us, therefore, lay down the principles by which that 
question should be governed. Subject to your approval, I 
desire to lay down the following principles : Firstly, the 
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"Vast majority of Fellows are to be nominated by the Gov 
eminent and only for five years. So that their renomina- 
tion must to a large extent depend upon bow far they may 
bave succeeded in ingratiating themselves into the good 
graces of the Government. 

APREvS MCI LE DELUGE. 

If members of the Covenanted Civil Service so high in 
standing and position as Mr. Smeaton and Sir H, Cotton 
could be deprived of their legitimate reward simply be- 
cause they had the courage to declare their conscientious 
convictions how could the members of the Senate expect a* 
better fate ? Ic is true that the Bill proposes that a small 
number of Fellows should be elected by the graduates, but 
in our opinion they will be far too few to give the Senate a 
popular character. I think you will also agree with me* 
that the qualific‘3.tion of the electors as proposed by the Bill 
is extremely limited and that it ought to extend to all who- 
ure graduates. Mr. Raleigh has been good enough to assure 
ns that at some future time the principle of, election might 
be extended. That is exactly t}\e sort of promise that 
Anglo-Indian officials are always fond of making. All con- 
cessions of a substantial nature they very complacently 
leave to their successors as if they unconsciously sympathis- 
ed with the sentiment bluntly expressed by that typical 
despot, Louis XIY, when he said Ai^res moile dektgeJ^ 
So far back as the year 186‘0, Sir Bar tie Frere, while 
leaving to District Magistrates a combination of Judicial 
and Executive functions, held out a hope that at no distant, 
future this anomaly might be removed. More than 40- 
years have gone by and yet that hope has not been realised. 
Therefore, as regards Mr. Raleigh’s statement, we would 
much rather have a better recognition of the elective prin- 
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ciple at the present moment than a promise to be realised 
at some uncertain future period. Such, therefore, are our 
objections to this Bill. We want as little Government con' 
trol as possible. "We do not want difficulties to be put in 
the way of our poorer students. We are glad to find that- 
the suggestion as to the raising of the fees has been aban- 
doned ; but if I may be permitted without derogating from 
the dignity of the occasion to use a homely saying I would 
remind you that “ there are more v/ays of killing a cat than 
stuffing it with cream.” We do not want our indigenous 
Colleges to be harassed by undue interference. While we 
are prepared to welcome any reasonable and well -consider- 
ed reforms as regards the health, morality and education of 
our students, w'e do not want the aristocratic standard of 
Eton and Oxford to be established in tin's poor country. 

COMPULSORY FREE EDUCATION, 

But, gentlemen, let us not confine our attention to 
High Education alone. We have a sacred duty towards 
the poorer classes of our people. Those of us who have re- 
ceived the benefits of High Education are bound to do, 
whatever may be in our power, to extend the blessings of 
education, so far as may be, to the masses of our people. 
Let us remember the simple but eloquent words of tlie late 
Mr. John Bright that the nation in every country dwells 
in the cottage. Therefore, it is of the utmost importance 
that we should have some system of primary vernacular 
instruction, like the Board Schools in England, whereby 
the dwellers in the cottage and the sons of soil may be 
brought more in touch with the more fortunate classes of 
their countrymen. Do not let ns forget that wherever the 
masses of the people are steeped in ignorance there is always 
a double danger, firstly of their being entirely apathetic 
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towards all questions aftecting the welfare of the country 
and secondly of their being liable to be excited beyond 
reasonable bounds by unscrupulcus or fanatical agitators. 
In all European countries, with perhaps the exception of 
Kussia and Turkey, provision is made by the State for the 
free education of all its subjects. I was myself in England 
when the Board Schools were first introduced and I re- 
member tliat even in that country the scheme was at first 
somewhat unpopular because it involved the compulsory 
attendance of children at School. Bat that feeling soon 
wore away, the English people came to recognise the 
benefits of the institution and now there is hardly a sin- 
gle individual amongvSt the poorest classes wdio cannot 
read and write, and it is an ordinary spectacle to see even 
the cab drivers regularly buying a daily newspaper and 
reading it while waiting for a fare on the stanch , It is 
this system of compulsory free education which has render- 
ed it possible for representatives of the working classes to 
enter the British House of Commons and to hold 
their own against those who by birth were more fortunate- 
ly situated. I have cited the case of England as I am more 
familiar with its politics, but the same thing may be said 
ffiutatis mutandis of most countries of Europe and the 
United States of America. Coming nearer home, we have 
eeen what wonderful results have been achieved in Japan 
by tli3 introduction of the same system of compulsory free 
education. If, therefore, all progressive nations have 
found it i^ecessary to adopt this S 3 ’stem to keep abreast of 
the times, is it too much to ask our people to take up this 
question in earnest ? I am sure that on mature consider- 
ation all our thoughtful men will agree that this reform is 
very much to be desired and I am equally sure that if we 
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they have left behind is a legacy for all nations and for all 
posterity, 

THANKINO THE MADRAS^ GOVERNMENT. 

Just before leaving Calcutta for Madras, I received a 
wire from the Dacca People^s Association asking me to- 
enlist on their behalf your sympathy to encourage them, 
in their protest against the absorption of Dacca and 
Mymensingh by Assam. Hitherto Assam has been consi- 
dered a most backward axlministration, but Dacca and 
Mymensingh form two of the most advanced districts in 
Bengal. You can, therefore, quite understand that Dacca 
does not appreciate the tender solicitude of the Govern- 
ment wlien they are requested to give up their advantages 
to oblige Assam, 

I understand, gentle.mfcn, that you too have a grie- 
vance of such an important nature that it may fitly be- 
called a national question involving as it does the principle- 
of Self-Government. I refer to the retrograde and 
reactionary Madras Municipal Bill which is before your 
Legislative Council. Under ordinary circumstances, one 
would have thought that the Government of Madras 
would have benefited by the extraordinary financial 
disclosures in the Calcutta Municipal accounts, by no less- 
an authority than the Governr:ient auditors whose impar- 
tiality is above suspicion* Such have been the results in 
Calcutta of the boasted reform introduced by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, Gentlemen, the Madras Municipal Bill has- 
taken the Calcutta Bill with all its deficiencies as its model 
and is trying to concentrate in a few the power Avhich 
should really belong to the representatives of the majority 
of the ratepayers. I am, therefore not surprised that the 
p/oposal has evoked such strong opposition on your part. 
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of a country in the van oi 
only the elit& of a nation 
r and liberty, who 
d are ready to make- 
The masses of the people desire quiet 
are stirred up by deep and 
I may venture to follow up these 
that inasmuch as history 
percolates from the* 
the ideas of the 
bound to be shared by the 
i all far-sighted states^ 
the forelock and by the concession of 
the contentment of the 
and afiection for the 
must nob forget that 


Europe has said, speaking 
European civilization, that “ it is 
who are alive to the sentiments of glory 
appreciate noble and generous ideas ano 
sacrifiees for them. ^ — - 
and repose, except when they 
mighty passions, 
pregnant words by adding 
teaclies us that opinion always^ 
higher to the lower strata of society, 

educated minority to-day are L- 

masses to-morrow, it is the duty of 
men to take time oy 
well-considered reforms to ensure 
people and to enhance their loyalty 
Gove-rntaent. At the same time we 
9 great deal depends on ourselves ; for no nation has ever 
vet attained any position of importance by merely relying 
on the favours of the Government. There are many 
matters as to which, whether the Government is willing to 
help ns or not, we ourselves can do a great deal, such for 
instance as the education of the masses of our people. ^ Let 
us remember that if we ai-e ever to acquire those rights 
and privileges which we all desire, the stimulus and the 

motive power must come from ourselves, and above all let 
us not forget that we can never hope to realise our aspira- 
tions unless the Congress, fully sensible of its duties 
towards the masses of our people, so shapes its policy as to 
bring them into line with us. If I might venture to 
address you in the eloquent language which Virgil puts into 

the mouth of the Sibyll, I would say that ; 

a X a' hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 

A voice of brass and adamantine lungs.” 
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I could even then hardly hope to make a sufficiently 
impassioned appeal to you as regards the vital importance 
of educating our masses. We cannot forget that unfortu- 
nately our Government by the introduction of a policy of 
promiscuous distribution of titles encourages sycophancy 
and subservience amongst some of oui wealthy people. 
That is the very reason why some of our titled folks, 
forgetting their duty to their country, are ever ready to 
perform servile genuflexions before every official clothed in 
brief authority. We are, however, glad to find that several 
of the flower of our aristocracy have risen superior to 
selfish considerations, and with admirable patriotism have 
come forward to place themselves at the head of the people 
whose natural leaders their rank and position justly entitle 
them to be. 


A WELCOME RAPPROACHEMEXT. 


Gentlemen, in dealing with the economic question, I 
have shown that a good portion of the Home Charges is 
represented by the pension and other liberal allowances 
made to Anglo-Indian oflicials in England. Is there any 
reason why this injustice should be perpetuated ? Have 
W8 not a right to say to our Government, that by the policy 
inaugurated by some of the. best of your Statesmen you 
have given us the benefits of a liberal education and 
stimulated our personal and national aspirations ? Is it 
not, therefore, your duty to open up a career for those 
whose legitimate ambition you yourselves have roused ? If 
you deliberately choose to close every avenue to ^ur, 
legitimate aspirations, do you. really think that you are 
strengthexiing the loyalty of the Indian people? Or does 
it not strike you if you have any of the sagacity and 
foresight of Statesmen, that you are doing your best to sow 
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4iscontent and disaffection amongst a people sincerely dis- 
posed to be loyal to British Buie ? Speaking at a dinner 
■of the National Ijiberal Club on 20fch February, 1884, 
^vhen the Bt>, Hou’ble the Bari of Kimberley was the 
President, having to respond to the toast of Liberal ad- 
ministration in India proposed by Mi% alter Wien 
•said: 

Mv, Lord, in proportion as j^ou pursue a policy of justice and 
provide a legitimate field for the gratification of our gro^Ying as- 
pirations, you will place the loyalty of the Indian people on a fiim 
•and sure foundation ; 

-and, gentlemen, 1 had the satisfaction of finding that 
that sentiment met with the unanimous approval of the 
'Cultured audience that I was then addressing. 

Looking around us, I miss many of those who were 
such familiar figures in the Congress, and to whom so 
much of the success of the movement is due, but whom in , 
the inevitable course cf nature the Grim Ferryman, who 
•spares neither prince nor peasant, has wafted across those 
4ark waters from which there is no return. But lain 
glad to find that the rising generation is so well represented 
on this occasion ; for if Time is year by year depriving us 
of some of our most valued leaders, we have at least the 
■consolation of knowing that our younger men are ready to 
take up with vigour the work commenced by the generation 
■that is fast passing away, I remember to have read some 
years ago in Onnes’s Butory of India ^ that whatever we do, 
■we do languidly. If there be any foundation for that 
-opinion, the zeal and energy of our younger generation 
ought to go far towards wiping out that reproach, for even 
-men like myself nvho can no longer lay any ckim to 
youth, unconsciously feel ourselves almost rejuvenated 
■when we come in contact with their exuberant enthu- 
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siflsm. Young men of India, in you the hopes of our 
country are centred, and I cannot bring home to you the 
responsibilities which rest on you better' than by repeating, 
with the alteration of two words only, the historical message 
sent from Ligny on the 16th June, 181 Gentlemen, 
the fate of India rests in your hands.” 

It is another hopeful sign of the times that there is an in- 
creasing rapproachcmmt between Hindus and Mahomedans, 
— a rappromhement happily emphasised this year by the 
fact that of all the men of light and leading of which 
Madras can boast, the Congress party have selected you. 
Sir, to be the Chairman of the Reception Committee of our 
great national organisation. OurMahomedan fellow-coun- 
trymen- who may have at one time looked askance at the Con- 
gress^ on account of the misrepresentations of those who are 
interested in dividing us, are now daily becoming more and 
more convinced that their interests as well as ours can 
only be advanced if we heartily co-operate with each 
other. There may have been a time, Sir, when the East 
India Company found it necessary to adopt a policy which 
ill a letter, addressed to your great ancestor, General 
Bonaparte well described as diviser pour regner. Happily 
we can now hope for better things, for we are no longer 
ruled by an irresponsible, unscrupulous and avaricious body 
of traders whose only object was to mercilessly exploit the 
country and whose rapacity and inhuman methods roused 
the indignation and bred the eloquence of Burke and Sheri- 
dan. Our government is now under the control of ^Parlia- 
ment and we have the satisfaction of knowing that our 
destinies are linked with those of a nation that has ever been 
distinguished by its fervent love of liberty proved not merely 
by their own political institutions but displayed on variou ’ 
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occasions with rare generosity on behalf of distant and 
oppressed peoples. Although a British poet has sung . 

Did peace descend, to triumph and to save, 

"When free-born Britons, cross d the Indian wave . 

Ah no '—to more than Rome’s ambition true. 

The nurse of Freedom gave it not to you ; 

She the bold route of Europe’s guilt began, 

And, in the march of nations led the van . 

Still, for our part we prefer to cling to the belief t.bat 
the English people are not barbarous conquerors, but that 
they are champions of liberty whose divine mission it is to 
rekindle the torch of genius in this ancient land of civili- 
sation and to raise us once more to a position in some 
degree worthy of the greatness of our past history. 

Twentieth Congress— Bombay— -1904. 
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intbodtjotion. 

Delegates to the Indian National Congress, Ladies 

: ' : : and GeNTLEM — 

It was well said by One of my predecessors in this 
Chair that the Presidency of the Indian National Con- 
gress was the greatest honour that could be conferred by the 
people of India on one of their own countrymen. {Hmr, 
hear.) I feel that the honour is even greater when it is 
bestowed on one who is not of your own race or country. 
I have good reason to be proud of the position in which 
you have placed me this afternoon. Although I must 
always be aware that one of your own body would more 
worthily and adequately discharge the functions of the 
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office, {'iw, fw.) and am conscious that it must be more 
appropriate for an Indian to preside at the Indian 
National Congress than an Englishman, I received your 
invitation to come here as the highest compliment you 
could pay me, and accepted it not only with a deep sense 
of responsibility, but also of gratitude and pride in this 
notable and public recognition of the humble services I 
have been able to render to India. (Applmise.) 

Character op the Congress. 

This is the Twentieth Annual Session of the Indian 
National Congress, an organisation avowedly national in 
its name and scope. We meet for the furtherance and 
discussion of national interests. I see before me a vast 
number of delegates— the number is deliberately limited 
for convenience sake — representatives of every community, 
of every rank and profession, as well as religion, — met 
together as the political leaders of all parts of India, 
Here you are able to act in concert and to declare in 
no uncertain accents the common public opinion of the 
multitudes of whom you are the mouthpiece. You occupy 
a vantage ground of no mean eminence. Here are the 
voice and brain of the country. Here, before me, are 
gathered the representative citizens of a great nation, 
A ours is a position which no failure in your projects 
and no neglect of your advice can nullify. You are 
assembled together— highly trained Zoroastrians, wealthy 
and energetic natives of Cutch and Guzerat, citizens of this 
splendid city who mould its destinies alike in commerce 
and in intellectual pursuits ; brilliant and patriotic Mah- 
rattas exulting in the glory of your past and your ancestors 5 
Brahmins from Madras, with your keen and subtle intelli- 
gence ; Babus from Bengal, strenuous and able, who rule 







and control public opinion from P8sha^var to Obittagon^ , 

representatives from the Punjab and the United ano 
^ 1 Provinces • Hindus who are exercising an almost 

wS'iesat the heart of your national existence ; and 
followers of Islam, comparatively less in number, but 
animated by the zeal and vigour and austerity w ic .ave 
always characterised the religious history of your race. 
(Aflame ) We are met here in this great representative 

lilblytolay before the public and the Government a 

Tct ^programme of policy which covers. I believe, most 
of the important political and economic problems of the 
Indian Empire. We do not pretend to prepare any sue 
ScTwiJn these walls. The work of educating pubbe 
TpinL is carried on throughout year, and year by 

vL by means of the Press and the proceedings of local 
political bodies and associations. The work is fostered by 
the pronouncements and speeches of representative Indians 

who^are afforded the opportunity, raree.nd seldom thoug 

it be of uttering- their country’s voice in the Council 
Chambers of the State. In these ways public opinion is 
Lmed, a national policy is framed, and in due course i is 
crvstallisod into a definite shape. It is our function at .be 
ILual Meetings of the Indian National Congress to give 
united and authoritative expression to views on which 
there is already a consensus of opinion in the country, 
■(■ippiaitse.) We are met to-day for such a purpose, and 
for this duty no organisation is more qualified and none 
could better be fitted than our own. 

LEABEKS AND FOLLOWERS. 

The Indian National Congress has thus its own 
*:,«^tioTis. which I take it upon myself to say, as a watch- 
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ful eye-witness from its birth, it has discharged with ex- 
emplary fidelity, judgment, and moderation. Yours is a 
distinguished past. If you have not in any considerable 
measure succeeded in moulding the policy of Government, 
you have exercised an immense influence in developing the 
history of your country and the character of your country- 
men, You have become a power in the land, and your 
voice peals like a trumpet-note from one end of India to 
the other. Your illustrious leaders have earned a niche 
in the Temple of Fame, and their memory will be cherished 
by a grateful posterity. Foremost among them I place the 
venerable figure of your Grand Old eoj- President, Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, ( loud and prolonged applause) who, 
now in the evening of his life, at the age of four score 
years, applies himself with unremitting energy and patrio- 
tism to your cause. Among those who are lost to us, pre- 
eminent is Mahadeo Govind Ranade, {loud applause) the 
wise in counsel, whose death we do not cease to mouim. 
Nor will I omit the name of the late Manmohun Ghose, 
who has set before us a conspicuous example of practical 
and reconstructive effort. (Cheers,) We have still with 
us our distinguished Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, (loud applause) 
Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, the first of our Presidents, 
Mr. Justice Budrudin Tyabji, Mr. Justice Sankaran 
Nair, Mr. Romesh Ohimder Dutt, Babu Surendra 
Nath Banerjea, and Messrs* Dinshaw Edulji Wacha 
and Gopal Krishna Gokhale. (Applause.) Why need* 
I mention more names ? They are all . household 
>7ords, not only in this Congress camp, but in hall and 
hamlet, in the palace and in the cottage. Their leadership 
in India is ably supplemented by the labours of the British 
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Committee of the Congress in England, and it is impossible 
to speak in terms of too high praise of the self-sacrificing 
devotion of Mr. Hume, and of Sir William Wedderburn, 
ij,0}id applause) whom it is a pleasure and honour to wel- 
come to-day in our midst. The name of Mr. Hume will 
always be associated with the origin and growth, the 
mingled triumphs and defeats of the Indian IsTational 
Congress. Sir William Wedderburn^s unrivalled familiar- 
ity with the details of Indian political work in the United 
Kingdom and his exceptional knowledge of the Bombay 
Presidency are of the utmost utility to us at the present 
time. {Applause.) The late Mr. William Digby was not 
a member of the British Committee, but he was an English- 
man devoted in an extraordinary degree to Indian inter- 
ests ; his whole life, indeed, was given up to the cause of 
India, and I desire from this place to commemorate his 
services and to acknowledge the profound loss India has 
sustained by his death* {Loud applause.) 

Patience and perseverance, persistence in good repute 
and evil repute, earnestness and resolution, these are the 
attributes of the leaders of a national movement. I make 
bold to say that they are the qualities which your leaders 
possess. You may well be proud of them. (Cheers.) But 
the victory cannot be won by leaders only. It is for their 
followers to give them their loyal and undivided support. 
You cannot all be leaders. Captains and Generals are few 
in number ; the plan of the campaign is designed by them, 
but success is assured by the obedience and discipline of the 
rank and file. I speak in no unfriendly spirit when I warn 
you of the risks you run by petty internal bickerings and 
dissension, by unworthy jealousies and ignoble depreciation 
of the life-long labours of the foremost men of your gene- 
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ration. It is here I lay my finger on the weakness of your 
organisation. These signs of frailty are natural, inevitable 
in the nascent growth of your movement. But they are 
none the less corroding and dangerous symptoms, the exis- 
tence of which is undoubted, and which it is, at all costs, 
the duty of all of you who have the glow of patriotism in 
your hearts firmly to suppress and eradicate. 

EN-GLAND AND INDIA. 

It is true that the reforms we advocate depend for the 
most part cn their adoption by public opinion in England. 
Eecail the case of Ireland ! Internal agitation in Ireland 
was the necessary sfcepping-stone of reform, but by itself it 
accomplished little : it was only when Irish agitation 
forced itself upon English Liberal statesmen and was sup- 
plemented by a powerful phalanx of opinion in England, 
that any concessions were ’allowed to the sister island. And 
so it is in the case of India. The remedy for both coun- 
tries is the same. The opportunity of a peaceful 
solution rests in both cases with the English people, who- 
alone have it in their hands to effect a material modifica- 
tion in the attitude of Government through the pressure of 
public opinion from the Mother Country, In this lies the 
value of your British Committee in London. Perhaps you 
do not always recognise the services vvhich have been ren- 
dered to your cause by the untiring exertions of the mem- 
bers of that Committee, who unceasingly place the Indian 
view of Indian affairs before the British public by means 
of Parliament, the Press, and the Platform. [Loud Cheers) 
The work of this Committee deserves from you more gene- 
rous support than it has received. It is from this point of 
view, also, that lies the importance of increasing the re- 
presentation in Parliament of those who are not only pos- 
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sessed of an adequate knowledge of Indian affairs, but are 
also imbued with a hearty sympathy for the grievances and 
aspirations of the Indian people. You owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to those honourable members who are always 
willing to press Indian questions upon the House, of whom 
I would especially mention Messrs. Schwann and Roberts 
(Cheers) : Mr, Caine, alas I is lost to us ; but I need not 
tell you that the number of men in the present House of 
Commons who combine this knowledge and sympathy may 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. Remember that it 
is in the House of Commons that the great- questions on 
which the fate of India depends must be ultimately decid- 
ed. (Hear, hem\) 

MEMBERS FOR INDIA. 

Wo want more Members for India. Yes, indeed 1 But 
remember also that the use of that phrase cannot but ring 
a delusive note. Do not deceive yourselves or expect too 
much. We want to hear more of India in the House of 
Commons. We want members of the House who will de- 
vote themselves to India as an integral and not the least 
important part of the British dominions, as a portion of 
the Empire which is not directly represented, and calls, 
therefore, for their special attention ; out w’e cannot ex- 
pect from them that undivided devotion to Indian interests 
to which we are so accustomed in this country from our 
own leaders. Sir Henry Fowler once declared that all the 
members of the House of Commons w^ere members for 
India, but this is the very apotheosis of cant, (shame) and 
we have only to be present in the gallery of the House 
when Indiati questions are under discussion to realise that 
no statement could be further from the truth. India re- 
turns no representatives to Parliament ; and even the most 
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friendly members for Parliamentary constituencies are not 
returned to represent India in the House, but their own 
constituents. They never can be membei'S for India in the 
strict sense of the expression, for the first claim upon a 
member of the House of Commons is, and always must be, 
held upon him his constituents. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF PARLIAMENT. 

Bemember, also, what are the relations between the 
Imperial Parliament and the Indian Government. 

“ It is not our business,” said Mr. Gladstone on a memorable 
occasion, “ to advise what machinery the Indian Government 
should use. It is our business to give to those representing Her 
Majesty’s Government in India ample information as to what 
we believe to be sound principles of government. It is also the 
duty and function of this House to comment upon any casein which 
we think the authorities in India have failed to give due effect to 
those principles, but in the discharge of their high administrative 
functions, or as to the choice of means, there is no doubt that that 
should be left in their hands,” 

These words convey a wise warning that the duty of 
England towards India is to form convictions on the 
general policy which should guide the Goveimment and to 
stimulate and strengthen and control the authorities in 
putting them into practice, (Hear, hear.) They do not 
imply any abnegation of the responsibilities of Parliament 
for the good government of India, and there is little 
echo of them of the pifciful appeal of the Indian bureau- 
cracy to preserve India from Parliamentary interference. 
Rut the V are a timelv reminder to us that the function of 
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THE OPPORTUNITIES OF A GENERAL ELECTION. 

All these are qualifications which it is necessary for us 
to bear in mind, but the great enduring fact remains that 
the Parliament of Great Britain and the people of England 
are the final arbiters of India’s destinies. (Applause.) 
It is not in India itself that the fate of Inrlia will 
ultimately be determined. Those ax’e blind, and worse 
than blind, who ignore or depreciate the importance of 
the work that devolves on your English associates and 
on the delegates whom you may send from India to edu- 
cate and build up the growth of English public opinion in 
regard to India. The present is one of those critical periods 
that recur every few years. No one can say precisely 
when a General Election will take place. But everyone 
knows that it cannot be much longer delayed, and in all 
human probability the interval between the twentieth and 
twenty -first Congress will witness that great upheaval to 
which we are looking forward in party politics at home, 
the expulsion of the present Government from ofiice and 
the formation of another in its place, the appointment of a 
Liberal Secretar}' of State for India, and the beginning of 
a period during which it is reasonable to expect, not only 
the undoing of many of the mistakes committed during 
ten dark years of reaction, but also some definite advance 
in the work of reconstruction. (Loud applause.) We 
stand at the parting of the ways. We see before us a 
period of hope of which for so long we have been unable to 
catch a gleam. But in order that this period may be 
rendered fruitful much will need to be clone, and assuredly 
one of the first and most important things is that the 
Indian National Congress should clearly and emphatically 
put forward its proposals, organise and inspire its forces, 
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and make all necessary preparations for an epoch-making 


campaign. 


THE GROWTH OF A NATIONAL SPIRIT. 


What is the great political problem that lies before you ? 
What is the real meaning of the movement v/iiich has 
brought you together to-day and animates your thoughts- 
and action ? It is the consciousness that your organisation 
is a national one, and that you are working together in the 
formation of a national movement with common sentiments 
of interest and patriotism. The different races, the 
numberless castes, classes, and creeds of India are welded 
together in jour ranks. This is primarily the result of 
education, the inestimable boon which, in accordance with 
a noble and liberal policj% England has extended to India. 
It is education, and education on English methods and on 
the lines of Western civilisation, that has served to unite 
the varying forces among the Indian populations. The Eng- 
lish language is the channel through which you are now 
able to meet on a common platform, and to give expression to 
your common interests and aspirations. At the same time 
the railways, the steamships, the post office, and the tele- 
graph have played their part in closing the gap that used 
to keep the different provinces of India asunder. I rejoice to 
see that this great movement is fully recognised by your 
countrymen. It advances by leaps and bounds. The un- 
mistakable yearning for nationality finds its utterance 
through a newspaper Press which has now become a potent 
factor in your politics. (Loud applause.) I have watched 
the growth of this Press, rising, in little more* than one 
generation, from struggling, obscure, and fitful efforts, 
into an organ of great power, criticising the measures of 
Government with remarkable independence and vigour. 
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and continually checking the abuses of executive authority. 

I am not blind to its imperfections, but it is impossible 
not to admire the ability and patriotism with which it 
is conducted. The unanimity of this Press is as marked 
as the increase of its influence. (Applause.) The whole 
of its influence is in the direction of nationalisation. 
A single note is struck. In every large town in India 
newspapers are now published, identical in their spirit and 
in their common object, all aiming and converging at 
the formation of a single political ideal. (Applause). 

The growth of a national spirit is the touchstone of 
your oi'ganisation. This assemblage of delegates to an 
Indian National Congress is the decisive evidence of a 
national movement. The growth of an Indian nation is 
the great political revolution that is working before our 
eves. There is no doubt of its meaning, its character, or 
its destination. It involves the introduction of no anarchi- 
cal element into India’s future ; there is no sign of any 
rupture with the past. We know, indeed, that the present 
form of British administration cannot be permanent. The 
Hon. Mountstuart Eiphintone, (applause) whose memory 
is .still revered in this Presidency, where he ruled as 
Governor for eight years, wrote as long ago as 1850 
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while it is the means of enabling you to attain unity, binds 
you also to Great Britain. The future of India is linked 
with that of England, and it is to England that India must 
always look for guidance, assistance, and protection in her 
need.' 

A COMPLEX PROBLEM. 

We have to deal with a problem of extraordinary 
difficulty and complexity. We are face to face with a 
great upheaval which has revolutionised all departments 
of thought, inspired the aspirations of diverse communi- 
ties and infused the sense of natioimlity throughout a 
vast and surging empire. I have just quoted the words of 
a sagacious and eminent Anglo-Indian, uttered more than 
fifty years ago. I will supplement them by a quotation 
from one who is universally recognised as the greatest and 
most successful of Britain's pro-consuls. More than 
twenty years have now elapsed since Lord Cromer 
(Cheers) said : — 

No one who watches the signs of the times in India with even 
moderate care can doubt that we have entered upon a period of 
change. The spread of education, the increasing influence 
of a free Press, the substitution of legal for discretionary adminis- 
tration, the progress of railways and telegraphs, the easier communi- 
cation with Europe, and the more ready influx of European 
ideas, are beginning to produce a marked effect upon the people. 
New ideas are springing up. New aspirations are being called 
forth. The power of public opinion is growing dally. Such’ a 
condition of affairs is one in which the task of Government, 
and especially of a despotic Government, is beset with diffieultieg^ 
of no light kind. To move too fast is dangerous, but to lag behind 
is more dangerous still. The problem is how to deal with this new- 
born spirit of progress, raw and superficial as in many respects it is^ 
so as to direct it into the right course, and to derive from it all the 
benefits which its development is capable of ultimately conferring 
upon the country, and at the same time to prevent it from becoming,, 
through blind indifference or stupid repression, a source of serious 
political danger. It is only what ought to be expected by every 
thoughtful man,that, after fifty years of free Press and thirty 
, years of expanding education, with European ideas fiowing into 
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the eounfcry on every side, and old indigenous customs, habits and 
prejudices breaking down, changes should be taking place in the 
thoughts, the desires, and the aims of the intelligent and educated 
men of the country which no wise and cautious Government can 
afford to disregard, and to which they must gradually adapt their 
system of administration if they do not wish to see it shattered by 
forces which they have themselves called into being but which 
they have failed to guide and control.” (Lond applause.) 

THE FUTILITY OF REACTIOIT. 

This quotation is a long one, but it is fraught with 
wisdom, and it is needless to say that, during the twenty 
years which have since elapsed, the conditions mentioned 
Lord Cromer have developed with increasing rapidity* 
It is not within the power of any man to obstruct the tide 
of progress, otherwise than for a time, by a policy of re- 
action. (Hear, hear.) The period of Lord Ripon, (Loud 
cheers) and of his Finance Minister, (Continued cheers) 
who is now Lord Cromer, has been well described as the 
Golden Age of Indian reformers, when the aspirations of 
the people were encouraged, education and local self-govern- 
ment were fostered, and the foundations of Indian nation- 
ality were firmly laid. (Applause.) The natural trend of 
-official opinion has been to assert itself in a reactionary 
outburst against this development, disparaging the vantage 
ground acquired in the past. (Shame). We are told that 
the salvation of India is not to be sought on the field of 
politics at the present stage of her development, that there 
are many other fields of usefulness and power which lie 
around the citadel of politics, and that when these fields 
are occupied the entrance to real political life will be easy, 
natural, and safe. We read in the columns of the Times : — 

We must wearily retrace our steps and devote our energies to 
.educating the Indians in character and common sense. Then, and 
not till then, can we put them out into the polytechnic of local 
self-government,” 
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We must wait, forsooth, for a working reality ‘‘until 
generations of really educated Indians have come and 
gone.” (Ironical laughter.) We are told that the weakness 
and limitations of the newly- educated classes are now more 
clearly perceived, and that the complexities of the pi’oblems 
of Oriental polities are more distinctly realised. These are 
the commonplaces of reaction. They are the arguments of 
Mr. Noodle in his fatuous oration by Sydney Smith, 
(Loud laughter.) But it is not by indulgence in such 
vague generalities that the current of advance can be stem- 
med. (A voice--*‘No, never.”) Of what avail is it to 
disparage Burke and Macaulay and Bright, Ripon, Cromer, 
and Elphinstone ? You cannot withstand the flowing tide. 
Temporary spasms of reaction are inevitable. They pass 
away like footprints on the sand, and we need not trouble 
ourselves too much with vexatious aberrations from the 
path of progress. They will be quickly forgotten. I have 
seen signs among you of depression, and have noticed a 
tendency to submit with resignation to the policy of . a 
regime which affords no encouragement to your aspirations. 
I am not surprised at these symptoms, but assuredly you 
have little cause for giving way to a sense of despondency. 
It is not reserved to any human agency to set back the 
dial of time. The result of reaction is always to galvanise 
into fresh life. Be vigilant, therefore ; be hopeful ; be of 
good cheer and of a gladsome countenance. Relax not your 
efforts, for the waves of progress are irresistibly dashing 
against the break water of prejudice, and even now the 
day is dawning which Macaulay declared would be the 
proudest day of England’s history, (Loud applause.) 

THE IDEAL OP INDIA’S FUTURE. 

Let US accustom ourselves to the conception which the 
realisation of a national spirit in India involves. The pre- 
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sent form of British administration cannot survive the 
fulfilment of those national tendencies which the British 
Government itself has brought into existence. But India 
is bound to England as England is to India. England has 
incurred liabilities not lightly to be set aside, and she 
should no more break from her past than should India 
break from the traditions of her history. It was lately declar- 
ed by a high authority that he could not concei ve of a 
time as remotely possible in which it would be either prac- 
ticable or desirable that Great Britain should take her hand 
from the Indian plough. But such is not my conception 
of India’s future. An abrupt retreat would, indeed, be 
advocated by no one, and the process of reconstruction can- 
not be effected otherwise than by slow and gradual means. 
Many years must elapse before we can expect the consum- 
mation of a reconstructive policy. But it is a policy which 
we should always keep before our eyes. Indian patriots 
look back on their past with a just sense of pride, and they 
know that India will again take her own rank among the 
nations of the East. They are striving for the attainment 
of this ideal which however it may be delayed or marred 
in execution, is sure in the event. (Loud applause.) 

Autonomy is the keynote of England’s true relations 
with her ^reat Colonies. It is the keynote also of India’s 
destiny. It is more than this : it is the destiny of the 
world. (Hear, hear.) The tendency of Empire in the 
is in the direction of compact autonomous 
States which are federated together and attached by 
common motives and self interest to a central power. You 
have already local legislatures, in which a certain measure 
of representatioti has been granted to the Indian people. 
A small concession has been made in this direction, but it 
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is wholly inadequate to meet growing demands. In the 
cautious and gradual development of representation, in the 
increase of your power and induenco in India itself, in- 
volving the ultimate extension of autonomy, we shall jdnd 
the appropriate and natural prize and legitimate goal for 
Indian aspirations. It was the dream of John Bright, and 
he indulged in no mere mystic prophecy when he foresaw 
that India would fuldl her ultimate destinies by a process 
of evolution, out of which she would emerge, not through 
force or violence as an independent State, or torn from the 
Mother Country, or abandoned to England’s enemies, but 
as a federated portion of the dominion of the great British 
Empire. The ideal of an Indian patriot is the establish- 
ment of a federation of free and separate States, the Unit- 
ed States of India, placed on a fraternal footing with the 
self-governing Colonies, each with its own local autonomy, 
cemented together under the segis of Great Britain. That 
is a forecast of a future, dim and distant though it be, the 
gradual realisation of which it is the privilege of Govern- 
ment to regulate, and the aim and hope and aspiration of 
the Indian people to attain. 

This is our ideal of India’s future. , The process of 
reconstruction should be always before our eyes. Changes 
may, and should, be gradual, but they must come, and we 
should prepare ourselves for their realisation. Statesman- 
ship consists in foreseeing, and we are all of us the better 
for the exercise of forethought. Familiarise yourselves, 
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THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM, 

What is your economic problem ? It is the poverty 
of your people. No one who considers the economic 
condition of India can doubt that one of its greatest evils 
is to be found in the fact that the great mass of the people 
are dependent upon the cultivation of the soil. The es-- 
tabiishment of large industries capitalised by Englishmen 
affords but a poor compensation for the variety of indi- 
genous industries once spread through the country. An 
India supplying England with its raw products and 
dependent upon the West for all its more important 
manufactures, is not a coi'dition of affairs which an Indian 
patriot can contemplate with equanimity. I may be allow- 
ed to appropriate the words which have been uttered by 
jour distinguished Viceroy in another connection. 

There is no spectacle which finds less favour in my eyes 
than that of a cluster of Europeans settling down upon a foreign 
country and sucking from it the moisture which ought to give 
sustenance to its own people. 

India is the £eld where British capital is invested, 
but all the interest that is reaped therefrom passes to the 
pocket of the investor, and be takes it to England. This 
is a part of the economic drain which has been sneered at 
•as a “ copy-book fallacy and as a foolish and dangerous 
illusion.” But how can it be denied that it would be 
vastly more beneficial to India if the wealth produced in 
the country were spent in the country ? India is poor 
and there are those who believe that in consequence of 
its political conditions it is becoming poorer ; but the 
ambition of your people is to take their place among 
other nations in the future federation of the world 
Your opposition to the exploitation of your country by 
foreigners is based upon a conviction that this exploitation 
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is a real obstacle to your progress, and you do not need to 
be assured by me that the prosperity of your country 
depends on the diminiiUon of its ecnomic drain and 
on the conservation of its resources for ultimate develop- 
ment by indigenous agency. (Hear, hear.) I am glad 
to recognise the growing tendency of Indians to help 
themselves. The death of Mr. Tata (A.pplanse) was an 
irreparable loss, but there are others, stimulated by his 
example, who will strive to take his place. The Industrial 
Exhibitions in connection with the annual meetings of our 
Congress are a satisfactory evidence of the tendency of 
which f speak. The difficulties are immense, for the essen- 
tial difficuUY f'hvays hinges on the disagreeable truth that 
there can be no revival of Indian industry without some 
displacement of British industry. (Hear, hear.) But the 
first steps have been taken, and a start made by Indian 
capitalists. The beginnings are small, very small at present, 
but like the little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand they 
may grow and swell with a full promise of abundance. It 
rests with you to see that the present impetus does not flag 
or dissipate itself in idle words. 

THE PROBLEM OF WESTERN INFLUENCES ON THE EAST. 

Look at Japan ! The force which has made Japan 
what she is, is an absorbing partriotism derived from, and 
dependent on, her national existence. It is based on col- 
lective action which independence alone can give. What 
an inspiration is afforded by the character of these Eastern 
islanders ! What an example have they not set to the East 
•of the power of a patriotic spirit ! The conditions in India 
do not point to any early renaissance such as we have wit- 
nessed in Japan. But the changes that are taking place 
among you are as remarkable |in their social, moral, and 
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religious relations as in their political and economic aspects, 
and'^your nascent nationalism is the magnet which holds 
together the solvent influences of Western civilisation Ie1 
loose on the simple society of the East. Under the imme- 
diate effect of these influences, your old organisations an 
crumbling up, and you have entered upon a long perioc 
of transition preparatory to the establishment of a nev 
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with regard to the antecedents which always must 
powerfully affect the environment in which you are placed* 
The problem of grafting Western ideas on to an Oriental 
stock is now ready for solution in the only way in which 
a successful solution is possible, by means of Orientals 
who, having been thoroughly imbued with a knowledge 
of Western civilisation, have at the same time not lest 
sight of the traditions of their past. 

The keynote op administrative reform. 

I will not dwell on the constitutional modifications, 
the administrative changes, which were foreshadowed by 
Lord Oromer twenty years ago. You will dilate on many 
of these in the discussion of the resolutions which it will 
be my duty to submit for the approval of this Congress. 
These resolutions will be transmitted by me for the 
consideration of the Government of India. We cannot 
tell what consideration they may there receive. A 
bureaucratic Government is not likely to under-estimate 
the value of any administrative reform which it puts for- 
ward of its own initiative or the urgency of the call for its 
introduction. But when the proposed reforms are pressed 
on them from outside and affect their own constitution, we 
need have no apprehension of undue haste or injudicious 
eagerness to accept them. Of this at least we are conscious, 
that our proposals are worthy of consideration, for they 
bear the hall-mark of Indian public opinion and will been- 
dorsGcl by the organs of your educated country men through- 
out the length and breadth of India. The keynote of 
administrative reform is the gradual substitution of Indian 
for Eiu^opean official agency. (Emr, hear,) This is the one 
ud towards which you are concentrating your efforts, and 
the concession of this demand is the only means of satis- 
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fymg the most reasonable of your legitimate aspirations 
Lord Eipon justly urged on behalf of his scheme of local 
self-government that it would be an instrument of political 
education. {LotuL apj,lause.) And it may be as truly said 
tnat if we desire to eventually establish an independent 
Government we can only do so by training the people to a 
sense of self-help and self-reliance through familiarity with 
the details, as well as the principles of executive adminis- 
tration. _ We pray that our rulers maybe endowed with 
this desire. It is no unworthy aim that we hold out to 
them for fulfilment. It is a title to glory all their own that 
^ ey found a great people sunk in the lowest depths of sub- 
jection and have so ruled them as to make them desirous 
of alt the privileges of citizenship. {Cheers.) But however 
great may be their energy and activity in working through 
ftu official agency, it counts as dross if they lack the higher 

genius of educating the people by making them work for 
themselves, of evoking their powers by affording them op- 
portunities for their exercise, and of raising them from a 
condition of mere passive subjection to a capacity for the 
discharge of higher responsibilities. A nation is the bes^ 
administered which can manage its own concorns with the 
least aid from Government; and no system of administra- 
tion can be progressive or beneficial which eru.shes out 
the self-reliance of the people and blights their legitimate 
aspirations to realise their destiny through their own exei- 
tions. {Hear^ hear,) 

RECONSTITUTION OF THE CIVIL SERVICE AND THE SEPA 
RATION OP EXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS 

r reconstitution of the 

Indian Civil Service ,s necessary. It is surprising how 
little change there has been m the form of administration 
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in India during the past centuxy. The character of the 
Oivil Service has been theoretically unchanged. It is a fine 
old service^ of which I, of all men, have reason to speak 
■with respect. It has enrolled within its ranks men of whom 
the Mother Ooiintiy may well be proud. It is, however, *a 
^orni ol:’ administration both bureaucratic and autocratic,, 
and an organisation suited only to a government by 
foreigners. It has been perceptibly weakening from its in- 
herent inapplicability to an environment where changes are 
becoming rapid. It must pass away, after a prolonged 
period of magnificent work, to be replaced by a more popu- 
lar system which shall perpetuate its efficiency while avoid- 
ing its defects. The Government should now find expres- 
sion in a form of administration more representative and 
less concentrated in individuals. The principles of 
administration for which we are indebted to Lord Eipon 
have paved tiie way for this reform, and centralisation is 
already giving way to local self-government. {Applause.) 
In the natural course of things administrative officers must 
be chosen more and move from the permanent residents of 
the locality. Tim injurious custom of constant transfers 
and changes will then cease. The interests of efficiency 
and economy will alike be served by the appointment of 
Indians on the spot to perform functions for which we now 
import foreigners from Europe and Indians brought from 
every other part of the province than that in which they 
are employed. {Hexir^ hear.) In the judicial branch of 
the service, reorganisation is immediately required. The 
members of the Civil Service, when very young and very 
ignorant of the language, are vested with magisterial 
powei-s beyond comparison greater than those possessed by 
corresponding functionaries under any civilised Govern- 
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ment, and it would be strange indeed if they were not led 
into occasional errors and sometimes into abuse o power . 
It is the system that is to blame. There is no 
longer any reason why, over the greater part of India, 
important judicial functions should bo discharged y 
persons of immature years, and it is a crying reform 
in regard to the administration of justice (in all but 
backward tracts where the patriarchal system must stall 
prevail) that only those persons should be vested with 
judicial powers whose age, training, and experience afiford 
a guarantee for the proper exercise of authority. Patience 
and discrimination, respect for the forms of law, rigid 
imperviousness to rumour and to outside report-these are 
some of the qualifications whids are the ^sential attributes 
of the judicial office. There is no stage in the career of a 
civilian which, affords him the opportunity for their 
acquisition. The whole training of an Indian civilian 
unfits him for judicial work. The remedy lies in the com- 
plete separation of the judicial from the executive service, 
and judicial appointments should be reserved, as they are 
in other countries, for members of the legal profession 
who are trained to undertake, the duties attaching to them. 
In no other way would the separation be really complete, 
and by no other process of selection is it possible to secure 
the proper discharge of judicial functions. {Applause.) 

Bnlaegement op the Legislative Ooxjscils. 

The greatest of the administrative reforms which 
have been effected in India since Lord Eipon’s time is the 
reconstitution of the Legislative Councils on a partially 
representative basis. (Loud applause.) I congratulate 
the Indian National Congress on the no inconsiderable 
share of which it may boast in the accomplishment of this 
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reform' The Indian Councils Act, which was passed in 
1892 , has operated to the general satisfaction of the public 
and to the advantage of Government. But it was not a 
perfect measure, and it labours under defects which no 
amount of tactfulness or happy give-and-take on the part of 
Provincial Governors or elected members can obviate. It 
is impossible to give adequate representation to a Province 
containing mauy^niillions of inhabitants in a Council of 
only twent} members. It is necessary, therefore, to 
enlarge the Councils. It is essipedient also to secure theii 
stability and dignity by including in their constitution 
those noblemen whose position and status in the country 
entitle them to be recognised as legislators. We ought 
never to lose sight of the fact that India, in spite of all its 
changes, is and always has been, an aristocratic and 
conservajtive country, and that any attempt to democratise 
Indian institutions is calculated to result in failure. 
The adoption of a scheme for enlarged Councils on a really 
representative basis would not only afford satisfaction to 
the educated classes of the community, but it would 
gratify and conciliate the nobility and ensure for them a 
share in the responsibilities of administration commensurate 
to their rank. 

Financial Control: Tibet. 

It is necessary also to increase the power of these 
Councils, especially in regard to matters of finance. At 
present a budget is submitted to them for their informa- 
tion, and they are entitled to criticise it, but they have no 
power to control or vote against its provisions. Vast sums 
of money are annually spent on enterprises which exclu- 
sively afiect your intere.sts, but your representatives 
possess no check whatever over the outlay, and as there 
is none in Parliament, so it is the more necessary that it 
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should be exercised in India itself. I will take a concrete 
case : the cost of the Tibetan expedition. When Mr. 
Erodrick was lately challeiiged in the House of Commons 
on this question, he exclaimed that those should pay the 
piper who called the tune. Was there ever a gi’osser 
travesty or more mischievous misuse of this familiar pi^o- 
verb? (Shxime, stole.) I think we know who called the 
tune. It was certainly not the people of India. Is there a 
single man in this vast representative assembly who would 
hold himself in the smallest degree responsible for under- 
taking or recommending that expedition ? There is not 
one. (J. Voice The people of India are, and were,, 

unanimously opposed to it, I speak for you all. There is 
not one of you who does not unreservedly condemn this 
act of wanton violence and aggression, and who does not 
deplox'e the ruthless slaughter of imperfectly armed monks 
and simple shepherds, whose bones lie scattered on the 
mountains cold,” and whose only offence consisted in their 
resisting invasion and disarmament in their own countiy. 
{IIea7% hear.) And yet, in spite of universal protest, the 
whole of this expedition, which was undertaken to increase 
Eeitain^s travie and establish what is described as Im- 
perial prestige in Central Asia, is imposed upon tbe 
overburdened and poverty-stricken people of India. 
(Shame.) I can recall many instances of ffnancial injustice- 
wdich have been perpetrated in the interests of England 
in her dealings with this country, but none more indefen- 
sible and impossible to justify in a properly constituted 
Council. 

The Proposed Partition op Benoal. 

A word, too, I wish to say on a subject which is so 
Justly agitating the minds of my old friends in Bengal ; 
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tration with its own chief Oommissioner. It would be easy 
to devise a scheme which would not receive the unanimous 
disapproval of the affected population. To press on propo- 
sals such as those which have been put forward for the 
break up of .Bengal against the loudly expressed wishes and 
sentiments of the Bengali people can only be described as 
a most arbitrary and unsympathetic evidence of irresponsi- 
ble and autocratic statesmanship, (Hem\ h.em\) I am con- 
vinced that a Liberal Secretary of State would never sanc- 
tion such proposals, and I fervently trust that the 
Government of India, in the exercise of their own good 
sense and be&ter feeling, will nob shrink from abandoning 
a project so universally condemned. 

INDIANS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

I will add another protest on the question of Indians 
in South Africa. We do not forget that Lord Lansdowne, 
a few weeks after the outbreak of the Boer war, in his 
dual capacity of Secretary of State for War and 6ic-Yiceroy 
of India, assured a Sheffield audience that of all the mis- 
deeds of the Boers none filled him with so much anger as 
their treatment of British Indians ; and that he went so 
far as to paint a lurid picture of the political evils which 
might have been expected to follow in India itself if Eng- 
land had failed to put an end to such insolent injustice* 
It was on these grounds that the war was justified to the 
British public. In this way hope was afforded that at the 
close of tlie war the anti-Indian policy of the Boers 
would be reversed. But has it been reversed ? Far 
from it. Peace having been secured, the British 
rulers of the Transvaal have applied themselves with 
British vigour and precision to the task of enforcing 
Boer law. In dealing with Indian colonists their little 
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finger has been thicker than Mr. Kruger’s loins, and where 
he had chastised with whijjs, they have chastised with 
scorpions. Fortunately, your fellow-countrymen vvere not 
dismayed : the,v lost no opportunity of asserting their 
rights, and their efforts have at last been awarded by a 
decision of the Supreme Court which has vindicated their 
claim to trade in any part of the Transvaal. The response 
to this has been a7i official agitation to set aside this vdeci- 
sion b}’’ legislation, and in a despatch to His Majesty’s 
Government, Lord Milner actually writes : 


I think that to attempt to. place coloured people on an equal- 
ity with whites in South Africa is wholly impracticable, and that, 
moreover, it is in principle wrong. 

What a hopeless attitude is indicated in these words I 
Before the wav Indians were fi’ee to enter the country with- 
out; restriction or payment of registration fee, residence in 
any part of the Republic was permitted, and freedom to 
travel was allowed, Under British rule no immigration is 
permitted other than under severe restrictions {shame) a,nd 
the payment of an annual registration fee of £Z; all Indians, 
excepting those who pass an educational test in a language 
other than their own, are compelled to reside in locations, 
and a vexatious system of photographic passes has been 
established without warrant in law; inoperative Boer 
enactments have been brought into force and render- 
ed more stringent by Ordinances or executive orders, 
and British Indians have been offensively classed in 
legislation with Hottentots. {Loud Cries of Shame, 
shamed) These are the grievances of which we complain, 
and I rejoice to think that a resolution protesting against 
them wiii be framed by this Congress, which, I venture to 
hope, will strengthen the hands of the Government of 
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India in withstanding the further perpetration of avoida- 

lable wroDg. 

CONCIiUSION. 

1 am now bringing my remarks to a conclusion. ^ We 
have good grounds for hope. The foundations of the 
future have t)een laid, and a superstructure is arising upon 
them. Skill, care, and forethought arc needed; enthu- 
siasm tempered by prudence in the construction of the 
edifice, liberality and largeness of conception in the desip. 
You are the nucleus of a movement the power of which 
grows every day, and aheady supplies the most piotent 
impulse in inspiring, instructing, and controlling the 
varied forces upon which the future of India depends. 
It has been the labour of my life to endeavour to amelio- 
rate the relations between rulers and the ruled, to soften 
asperities, and to evoke confidence and respect through 
, sympathy. (Oheers.) My position among you to-day is 
an evidence that I have not altogether failed. I have 
carried on the golden lamp to those who shall come after 
me. I have never despaired of the present or doubted of 
the success which is destined eventually to crown your 
efforts. But it is upon yourselves that you must rely for 
the initiation and development of schemes which depend, 
in their systematic application and fulfilment, upon the 
local source from which they emanate. You are not 
without the noblest stimulus to co-operate with heart, and 
soul in the great work that lies before you. The memory 
of the dead is with us at this hour. May the memories of 
B;am Mohun Roy and Dayanand, the energising labours 
of Kristo Das Pal, of Telang and Eanade, whose names we 
have inscribed with reverential love on the roll of Indian 
patriots, infuse into your hearts the zeal and strength to 
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devote your own lives to the service of your country. 
Strive to show yourselves constantly worthy of your cause. 
[Loud applause.) You have incurred grave responsibilities : 
do not shrink from the honest endeavour to discharge 
them worthily. 

We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial ; 

We should count life by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. ’ 

Labour each in your own sphere, as you are bound to do, 
to hand on to your successors the large endowments you 
have received, augmented and improved by your own 
exertions. Be tolerant towards all. And especially take 
to heart the need of brotherly feeling towards one 
another and of a spirit of veneration and gratitude to 
your leaders in this national movement, Bemember that 
moral improvement is the only source of real unity, and 
as such of dignity as well as happiness. (Vociferous and 
prolonged cheers.) 


Twenty-first Congress — Benares— 1905. 


The Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale, O. i. £• 



Introduction. 


Fellow-delegates, ladies and gentlemen ; i 
thank you from the holtom of my heart for the great, 
the signal honour, which you have conferred upon me ^by 
electing me to preside over your deliberations this year. As 
has been said by more than one of my predecessors, the 
Presidentship of the Congress is the highest distinction, 
which it is in the power of our countrymen to bestow upon 
any one ; and proud indeed is that moment in an Indian’s 
life, when he receives at your hands this most conspicuous 
mark of your confidence and your favour. As I, however, 
stand before you to-day, it is Dot so much the honour of 
the position, great as that is, as the responsibility which it 
imposes upon me that occupies my thoughts. When I was 
first invited nearly four months ago to accept this office, 
we w^ere able to see on the horizon only the small cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand. Since then the sky has 
been overcast and for some time a storm has been raging ; 
and it is with rocks ahead and angry waves beating around 
that I am called upon to take charge of the vessel of the 
Congress, Even the stoutest heart among us may well 
own to a feeling of anxiety in such a situation. Let " us, 
however, humbly trust that in this holy city of Benares, 
the Divine guidance, on which we may securely throw 
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ourselvts, will not fail us> and that the united wisdom and 
patriotism of the delegates assembled will enable the 
Congress to emerge From the present crisis with unimpaired 
and even enhanced prestige and usefulness. 

TUE PllINCE AND PIIINCESS OF WALES. 

Gentlemen, our first <hity to-da}’ is to offer our most 
loyal and dutiful welcome to Their Iloyal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales on the occasion of this their 
first visit to India. The Throne in England is above all 
parties — beyond all controversies. It is tlie permanent 
seat of the majesty, the honour and the benidcence of the 
British Empire. And in offering our homage to its illu-» 
sbrious occupants and their heirs and representatives, we 
not only perform a loyal duty, but also express the grati- 
tude of our hearts for all that is noble and high-minded 
in England’s et)nnection with India. The late Queen- 
Empress, again, was known, within . the limits of her 
constitutional position, to exercise during lier reign her 
vast influence in favour of a policy of justice and sympathy 
towards the Indian people. We can never forget that the 
great Proclamation of 1858, on which we take our stand 
so largely in our constitutional struggle, was not only in 
spirit but also in s\ibstance her own declaration of the 
principles, on which India was to be governed. The pi’e- 
sent King-Ernperor has announced his resolve to walk in 
the foot-steps of his mother, and we have no doubt that 
the Prince of Wales is animated by the same desire to see 
a policy of righteousness pursued towards India. We 
rejoice that His Royal Highness and bis noble consort 
have come out amongst us to acquaint themselves per- 
sonally with the ancient civilization of this country' and 
its present condition. The Congress earnestly and res- 
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pectfully wishes Their Royal Highnesses a mosfc success- 
ful tour through India, and it humbly trusts that the 
knowledge they will acquire and the recollections they 
will carry back with them will constitute a fresh bond of 
sympathy and attachment between the Royal Family m 
England and the Princes and people of this country. 

THE NEW VICEROY. 

The Congress also offers a most cordial and respectful 
welcome to Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Minto. The 
new Viceroy assumes the responsibilities of his office at a 
■critical juncture. The temper of the people, so sorely 
tried during the last three years, calls for the- exercise of 
wise and statesmanlike conciliation on the part of those 
who are in authority, if further estrangement between the 
rulers and the ruled is to be prevented. I earnestly trust 
that such conciliation will be forthcoming. Meanwhile a 
special responsibility rests upon all to see to it that the 
immediate task that confronts His Excellency is not 
made more difficult than it already is. The difficulties of 
the situation are not of Lord Minto’s creating, and he has 
a right to expect the co-operation of both the officials and 
the public in his endeavours to terminate a state of ten- 
sion, which has already produced deplorable results and 
which cannot be prolonged without serious detriment to 
the best interests of the country. 

LORD CURZON’s ADMINISTRATION. 

Gentlemen, how true it is that to everything there is 
an end 1 Thus even the Viceroyalty of Lord Ourzon has 
eome to a close ! For seven long years, all eyes had con- 
stantly to turn to one masterful figure in the land,^ — now 
in admiration, now in astonishment, more often in anger 
and in pain, till at last it has become difficult to realize 
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that a cliange lias reall}- couie. For a parallel to such an. | 

-administration, we must, I think, go back to the times of- j 

Aurangzeb in the history of our own counti3\ There we j 

find the same attempt at a rule excessively centralized, | 

and intensely personal, the same strenuous purpose, the ■ 

same overpowering consciousness of duty, ‘ the same mar- ! 

vellous capacity for work, the same sense of loneliness, j 

the same persistence in a policy of distrust and re- i 

piressicn, resulting in bitter exasperation all round. I 
think even the most devoted admirer of Lord Curzon 
-cannot claim that he has strengthened the foundations . 

of British rule in India. In some respects, his Lord- 
ship will always be recognized as one of the greatest. 
Englishmen that ever came out to this countiy. His 
wonderful intellectual gifts, his brilliant powers of ex- 
pression, his phenomenal energy, his boundless enthusiasm 
•for work, — these will ever be a theme of just and unstinted 
praise. But the gods are jealous, and amidst such lavish 
•endowments, they withheld from him a sympathetic 
imagination, without which no man can ever understand 
•an alien people ; and it is a sad truth that to the 
end of his administration Lord Curzon did not really 
understand the people of India. This WTts at the root of 
his many inconsistencies and made him a perpetual puzzle 
to most men. And thus the man, who professed in all 
sincerity, before he assumed the reins of office, his great 
anxiety to show the utinost deference to the feelings and 
even the prejudices of those over whom he was set to rulOi^ 
ended by denouncing in unmeasured terms not only the 
present generation of Indians but also their remote ancest- 
ors and even the ideals of their race, which they cherish 
.above everything else ; he, who, in the early part' of bis 
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^aministrsition, pnWiely warned tlie omoiai 
“ official wisdom is not so transcendent as to be superior to- 

the stimulus and guidance ” of public opinion and \vhu 

declared that in the present state of India ” the opinion o 
the educated classes is one which it is not statesmanship' 
to ignore or to despise,” ended by trampUng more system- 
atically upon that opinion than any of his predecessors, and 
claiming for his own judgment and that of his official col ■ 
leagues a virtual character of infallibility. The fact iS’ 
that Lord Curzoii came to India with certain fixed ideas. 
To him India was a country, where the Englishman was to 
monopolise for all time all power and talk all the while of 
duty. The Indian’s only business was to be governed and it- 
was a sacrilege on his part to have any other aspiration. In 
his scheme of things there was no room for the educated 
i'lasssa of the country : and having failed to amuse them' 
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tion. He does not believe in what Mr. Gladstone used to 
call the principle of liberfcj’ as a factor of himian progress. 
He has no sympathy with popiihu" aspirations, and when 
lie finds them among a subject people, lie thinks he is render- 
ing their country a service by trying to put them down. 
Thus in his Eyculla Club speech he actually stated that he 
had not offered political concessions to the people of India, 
because he “ did not regard it as wisdom or statesmanship 
in the interests of India itself to do so ! ’’ Taking Lord 
Giirzon at his liighest, we find liira engaged in a herculean 
attempt to strengthen the Englishman’s monopoly of power 
in India and stem the tide of popular agitation and dis- 
content by rousing the members of the bureaucracy to a 
sense eff duty similar to his own and raising the standaid of 
administrative efficiency all round. The attempt has failed, 
as it was bound to fail. !Never was discontent in India 
more acute and widespread than when the late Yiceroy 
laid clown the reins of office; and as regards the bureau- 
cratic monopoly of power, I tiiink we are sensibly nearer 
the time when it will be successfully assailed. 

One claim Lord Cuvzon advanced in his farewell speech 
at Bombay, which it is necessary to examine a little. He 
told his hearers, as he had done once before — on the occasion 
of tlie last Budget — that even if he had incurred the 
hostility of educated Indians, the masses would be grateful 
to him for what he had done for them. This attempt to 
■distinguish between the interests of the educated classes 
and those of the bulk of their countrymen is a favourite 
•devise with those who seek to repress the legitimate aspira- 
tions of our people. It is significant that Lord Curzon had 
never resorted to it till he had finally broken with the 
educated classes. lYe know of course that the distinction. 
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is unreal and ridiculous and we know also that most of 
'those who uso it as a convenient means to disparage the 
educated classes cannot themselves really believe in it.. 
Xord Curzon mentions tlie reduction of the salt duty^ the 
writing off of famine arrears, the increased grants to 
primary education and to irrigation, the attempt at Police- 
-Beform as measures on Avhich he bases his claim. The 
suggestion here is that he adopted these measures for the 
good of the masses in spite of the opposition — at any rate^ 
the indifference — of the educated classes when the plain 
fact is that it was the Congress thf)t had been urging these 
measures year after year on the attention of Government 
and that it was only after years of persistent agitation that 
it was able to move the Government in the desired direc- 
tion. Pour years ago, when, with a surplus of seven crores 
Or nearly five millions sterling in hand, the Government of 
India did not .remit any taxation, and I ventured to com- 
plain of this in Council and to urge an immediate reduction 
of the salt-duty, I well remember how Lord Curzon 
sneered at those who talked glibly ” of the burdens 
of the masses and of the necessity of lowering 
the salt-tax as a measure of relief ! Lord Curzon 
was fortunate in coming to India when the currency, 
legislation of Lord Lansdowne and Sir David Barbour had 
succeeded in artificially raising the rupee to its present 
level, thereby enabling the Government of India to save- 
«.bout four millions sterling a year on its Home Bemittances* 
‘This, with the recovery of the opium revenue, placed huge 
surpluses at Lord Curzon's disposal throughout his admini- 
stration, and he never knew a moment of that financial 
stress and anxiety, which his predecessors had to face for 
s series cf years. Considering how large these surpluses 
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have been, I flo not think the relief given by Lord Ourzon 
to the taxpayers of the country has by any means been 
liberal. He himself estimated last March the total amount 
of this relief at 7 millions sterling. He did not mention 
that during the same time he had take^l from the tax- 
payers 33 millions sterling over and above the require- 
ments of the Government. Again how paltry is the relief 
given by the reduction of the salt duty and the writing 
off of famine arrears, compared with the enormous injury 
done to the mass of our people by the artificial raising of 
the value of the rupee, which led to a heavy immediate 
depreciation of their small savings in silver and which 
makes a grievous addition to their permanent burdens by 
indirectly enhancing their assessments and increasing theix‘ 
debts to the money-lender, as prices adjust themselves to 
the new rupee! Macdx lias been made of Lord Ourzon^s 
increased grants to primary education. Considering how 
little the State does in India for the education of the 
masses, it would have been astonishing, if with such 
surpluses Lord Curzon had not made any addition to the 
educational expenditure of the country. But if he has 
given a quarter of a million more to education, he has 
given five millions a year more to the Army ; and with 
reckless profusion he has increased the salaries of European 
officials in many departments and has created several new 
posts for them. “A spirit of expenditure/^ to use an ex- 
pression of Mr. Gladstone’s, has been abroad in all direc- 
tions during his time, and he has never practised the old- 
fashioned virtue of economy, with which the real interests 
of the people are bound up. Of course a ruler cannot 
labour as devotedly as Lord Curzon has done for seven years 
for increased efficiency without removing or mitigating 
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■same effect poured in upon the Yiceroy. The Secretary of 
State for India was implored to withhold his Siinetiou to 
the proposed measure. The intervention of the British 
House of Oommons was sought first by a monster petition, 
•signed by sixty -thousand people, and later means of a 
•debate on the subject raised in the House by our ever- 
watchful friend, Mr. Herbert Koberts. All proved un- 
availing. The Yiceroy had made up his Utind. The offi- 
cials under him had expressed approval. YHiat business 
had the people to have an opinion of their own and to stand 
in the way ? To add insult to injury, Lord Curzon des- 
cribed the opposition to his measure as “ manufactured’’ — 
an opposition in which all classes of Indians, high and low, 
uneducated and educated, Hindus and Mahomedans had 
joined, an opposition than which nothing more intense, 
nothing more widespread, nothing more spontaneous had 
been seen in this country in the whole course of our politi- 
eal agitation 1 Let it be remembered that when ilie late 
Yiceroy cast this stigma on those who were ranged against 
his proposals, not a single public pronouncement in favour 
■of those proposals had been made by any section of the 
■community; and that foremost among opponents of the 
■ measure were men like Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore and 
■Sir Gurudas Banerji, Baja Peary Mohan Mukerji and Dr. 
Rash Behary Ghose, the Maharajas of Mymcnsing and 
Kassimbazar, — men who keep themselves aloof from ordi- 
nary political agitation and never say a word calculated in 
any way to embarrass the authorities, and who came for- 
ward to oppose publicly the Partition project only from an 
■overpowering sense of the necessity of their doing what 
they could to avert a dreaded calamity. If the opinions of 
■even such men are to be brushed aside with contempt, if all 
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Tiidians are to be treated avS no better than dumb, driven 
cattle, if men, v/hom any other country would delight to 
our, are to be thus made to realize the utter humilia- 
tion and helplessness of their position in their own, then 
all I can say is ‘‘ Goodbye to all hope of co-operating in any 
with the bureaucracy in the interests of the -people 
I can conceive of no graver indictment of British Eulethan 
that such a state of things should be possible after a hun- 
3 ' ears of that rule. 

tlemen, I have carefully gone through all the 
papers which have been published by the Government on 
this subject of Partition. Three things have struck me 
forcibly — determination to dismember Bengal at all costs, 
an anxiety to promote the interests of Assam at the ex- 
pense of Bengal, and a desire to suit everything to the 
interests and convenience of the Civil Service. It is not 
y that a number of new prizes have been thrown into 
the lap of that Service— one Lieutenant-Governorship, two 
Memberships of the Board of Revenue, one Commissioner- 
ship of a Division, several Secretaryships and TJnder-Secre- 
taryships — but alternative schemes of readjustment have* 
been rejected on the express ground that their adoption 
would be unpopular with members of the Service. Thus 
a reduction of the charge of the Lienten.-int-Gover- 
nor of Bengal had really become inevitable — a contention, 
which the greatest living authority on the subject, Sir 
Henry Cotton, who was Secretary to the Bengal Govern- 
ment under seven Lieutenant-Governors does not admit — ^ 
one would have thought that the most natural course to 
take was to separate Behar, Oriss<a and Chota Nagpur from 
and form them into a separate Province. This 
have made the Western Pi’ovince one of 30 millions* 
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in place of the Eastern. Bat this, says the Goveinraent of 
India, “ would take from Bengal all its best districts and 
would make the Provincey universall unpopular.’' This was 
of course a fatal o]}jection, for compared with the displea- 
sure of the Civil Service, the trampling under foot of publio 
opinion and the outraging of the deepest feelings of a whole 
people wT.s a small matter ! But one can see that adminis- 
trative considerations were really only secondary in the 
determination of this question. The dismemberment of 
Bengal had become necessary, because in the view of the 
Government of India : 


“ it cannot be for the lasting good of any country or any people 
that public opinion or what passes for it should be manufactured 
by a comparatively small number of people at a single centre and 
should be disseminated thence for iinivei’sal adoption, all other 
view being discouraged or suppressed.” ‘‘From every point of 
view,” the Government f urtiier states “ it appears to us desirable 
to eneourage the growth of centres of independent opinion, local 
aspirations, local ideals and to preserve the growing intelligence 
and enterprise of Bengal froni being cramped and stunted by the 
process of forcing it prematurely into a mould of rigid and sterile 
uniformity.” 


f You will see that this is only a paraphrnse in Lord 

Curzon’s most approved style, of the complaint of the 
people of Bengal that their fair Province has been dis- 
membered to destroy their growing solidarity, check Iheir 
national aspirations and weaken their- power of co-operat- 
ing for national ends, lessen the influence of their edu- 
cated classes with their countrymen, and reduce th©' 
political importance of Calcutta. After this let no apolo- 
gist of the late Yiceroy pretend that the object of the- 
partition was administrative- convenience and not political 
repression ! 


Gentlemen, it is difficult to speak in terms of due res- 
traint of Lord Curzon’s conduct throughout this aflair. 
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Having published his earlier and smaller scheme for public 
-criticism, it was his clear duty to publish similaily the later 

and larger scheme, which he afterwards substituted for it. 

But in consequence of the opposition which the first scheme 
•encountered, he abandoned the idea of taking the public 
any more into his confidence a,nd proceedea to work in the 
matter in the dark. For more than a year nothing further 
was heard of his intentions, and while he was silently ela- 
borating the details of his measure, he allowed the impres- 
sion to prevail that the Government had abandoned the 
Partition project. And in the end, when he had succeeded 
in securing the Secretary of State’s sanction to the scheme 
it was from Simla, where he and his official colleagues 
were beyond the reach of public opinion, that be sprang 
the final orders of Government upon an unprepared people. 
Then suddenly came his resignation. And the people per- 
mitted themselves for a while to hope that it would bring 
them at leavSt a brief respite, especially as Mr. Brodrick 
had promised shortly before to present further papers on 
the subject to Parliament and that was understood to 
•mean that the scheme would not bo brought into opera- 
tion till Parliamer.t reassembled at the beginning of next 
•year. Of course, after Lord Ciuzon’s resignation, the only 
proper, the only dignified course for him was to take no 
step, which it was difficult to revoke and the consequences 
■of wliicli would have to be faced, not by him, but b}’' his 
successor ; he owed it to Lord Min to to give liirn an oppor- 
tunity to examine the question for himself ; he owed it to 
the Eoyal visitors not to plunge the largest Province of 
India into violent agitation and grief on the eve of their 
vusit to it. But Lord Curxon was detei mined to partition 
Bengal before hejeft India and so he rushed the neces- 
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sary legislation through the Legislative Council at Simla^ 
which only the official members could attend, and enforced 
his orders on 16th October last — a day observed as one of 
universal mourning by all classes of people in Bengal, And 
now, while he himself has gone from India, what a sea of 
troubles he has bequeathed to his successor ! Foi’tunately^ 
there are grounds to believe that Lord Minto will deal 
%vith the situation with tact, firmness, and sympathy, and 
it seems he has already pulled up to some extent Lord 
Curzon’s favourite Lieutenant, the first ruler of tho new 
Eastern Province. Mr. Fuller has evidently cast to tire 
winds all prudence, all restraints, all sense of responsibility. 
Even if a fraction of what the papers Imve been reporting 
Jbe trite, his extraordinary doing must receive the atten- 
tion of the new Secretary of State for India and the House 
of Commons. There is no surer method of goading a 
docile people into a state of dangerous despair than the 
kind of hectoring and repression he has been attempting. 

But, gentlemen, as has been well said, even in tilings, 
evil there is a soul of goodness, and the dark times, through 
which Bengal has passed and is passing, have not been 
without a message of bright hope for the future. The 
tremendous upheaval of popular feeling, which has taken 
place in Bengal in consequence of the partition, will 
constitute a land-mark in the history of our national 
progress. For the first time since British rule began, ail 
sections of the Indian community, without distinction of 
caste or creed, have been moved by a common impulse 
and without the. stimulus of external pressure to act 
together in ofiering resistance to a common v^rong. A 
wave of true mitional consciousness has swept over the 
Province, and at its touch old barriers, have, for the time- 
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nt any rate, been thrown down, personal jealousies have 
vanished, other controversies have been hushed ! BengaFs 
heroic stand against the oppression of a harsh and 
uncontrollod bureaucracy has astonished and gratified ail 
India, and her suffering have not been endured in vain, 
%viien they have helped to draw closer all parts of the 
■country in sympathy and in aspiration, A great rush and 
uprising of the waters, such as has been recently witness- 
ed in Bengal, cannot txki place without a little inunda- 
tion over the banks here and there. These little excesses 
are inevitable, when large masses of men move spontane- 
ously — especially when the movement is from darJrness 
unto light, from bondage towards freedom, — and they 
must not be allowed to disconcert us too much. The most 
outstanding fact of the situation is that the public life of 
this country has received an accession of strength of great 
importance, and for this all India ewes a deep debt of 
gratitude to Bengal. Of course the difficulties which 
confront the leaders of Bengal are etiormous and perhaps 
they have only just begun. But I know there is no dis- 
position to shrink from any responsibilities and I have no 
doubt that whatever sacrifices are necessary will be cheer- 
fully made. All India is at their back and they will 
•receive ih their work that lies before them the cordial 
sympathy and assistance of the other Provinces. Any 
discredit, that is allowed to fall on them, affects us all. 
They on their side must not forget that the honour of all 
India is at present in their keeping. 

TUE SWADESHI MOVEMENT. 

Gentlemen, I will now say a few words on a move- 
ment which has spread so rapidly and has been hailed with 
•so much enthusiasm all over the country during the last 
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few months — the Swadeshi movement. It is necessary at 
the outset to distinguish it from another movement, 
started in Bengal, wiiich has really given it such fmmense 
impetus — the boycott of Britisli goods. We all know that 
%vhen our Bengali brethren found that nothing would 
turn the late Viceroy from his purpose of partitioning 
Bengal, that all tiieir protests in the Press and on the 
Platform, all their memorials to him, to the Secretary 
of State and to Parliament were unavailing, that the 
Government exercised its despotic strength to trample 
on their most cherished feelings and injure their dearest 
interests and that no protection against this of any kind 
was forthcoming from any quarter, they in their extremity 
resolved to have resource to this boycott movement. 
This they did with a two-fold object — first as a demons- 
tration of their deep resentment at the treatment they 
were receiving; and secondly to attract the attention of 
the people in England to their grievances, so thlit those 
who were in a position to call the Government of India to 
account might understand what was taking place in India. 
It was thus as a political weapon, used for a definite 
political purpose, that they had recourse to the boycott ; 
and in the circumstances of their position they had 
every justification for the step they took. And I can tell 
you from personal experience that their action has proved 
immensely effective in drawing the attention of English 
people to the state of things in our country. But a 
weapon like this must be reserved only for extreme 
occasions. Tliere are obvious risks involved in its failure 
and it cannot be used with sufficient effectiveness, unless 
there is an extraordinary upheaval of popular feeling 
behind it. It is bound to rouse angry passions on the 
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other aide, and no true well-wisher of his country will 
be responsible for provoking such passions, except under 
an overpowering sense of necessity. , On an extreme 
occasion, of course, a boycotting demonstration is perfectly- 
legitimate, but that occasion must be one to drive all 
classes, as in Bengal, to act witli one impulse, and make- 
all leader's sink their personal differences in the presence* 
of a common danger. It is well to remember that the- 
term “ bo3"cott owing to its origin, has got unsavoury 
associations, and it conveys to the mind before everything- 
else a vindictive desire to injure another. Such a desire- 
on our pra't, as a normal feature of our relations with 
England, is of coarse out of the question. Moreover, if 
the boycott is confined to British goods only, it leaves us- 
free to purchase the goods of other foreign countries and 
this does nofc help the movement in any waj". 

Gentlemen, the truo SivadesJd movemoiit is both a 
patriotic and an economic movement. Tlie idea of Swadeshi 
or “one’s own cout\try ” is one of the noblest concep- 
tions that have ever stirred the heart of humanifcy. As- 
the poet asks, — 

“Breathes there the man with soul so dead ' 

NVho never to himself hath said, — 

This is my own, my native land !” 

The devotion to motherland, which is enshrined in 
the highest is an infiuence so profound and so 
passionate that its very thought thrills and its actual 
touch lifts one out of oneself, India needs to-day above- 
everything else that the gospel of this devotion should be 
preached to high and low, to prince and to peasant, in 
town and in hamlet, till the service of motherland 
becomes with ns as overmastering a passion as it is in 
Japan. The Swadeshi movement, as it is ordinarily under* 
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a nabioriai end. All this is most valuable work, and those 
who undertake it are entitled to feel that they are 
^ hi^^lily patriotic mission. But the move- 
ment on its material side is an economic one ; and though 
self-denying ordinances, extensively entered into must 
serve a valuable ecor)0/nic purpose, namely, to ensure a 
ready consumption of such articles as are produced in the 
countiw and to furnish a perpetual stimulus to produc- 
tion by keeping the demand for indigenous things largely 
in excess of the supply, the difficulties that surround the 
question economically are so great that they require the 
co-operation of every available agency to surmount them. 
The problem is indeed one of the first magnitude. 
Twelve years ago, the late Mr. Banade remarked at an 
Industrial Conference held at Poona : 

The political domination of one country by another attracts 
far more attention than the more formidable, though unfelfc 
domination, which the capital, enterprise and skill of one country- 
exercise over the trade and manufactures of another. This latter 
domination has an insidious influence, which paralyzes the springs 
of all the varied activities, which together make up the life of a 
nation. 

The questiou of production is a question of capital, 
enterprize and skill, and in ail these factors, our deficiency 
at present is very grec-t. Whoever can help in any on& 
of these fields is, therefore, a worker in the Swadeshi 
cause and should be welcomed as such. Not by methods 
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of exclusion bub those of comprehension, not by insist- 
ing on every one working in the same part of the field 
but b}^ leaving eaeh one free to select his own corner, by 
attracting to the cause all who are likely to help and not 
alienating any who are already with us, are the difficul- 
ties of the problem likely to be overcome. Above all, 
let us see to it that there are no fresh divisions in the 
country in the name of Swadeshi. No greater perver- 
sion of its true spirit could be imagined than that. 

Take the question of cotton piece-goods, of which we 
import at present over 22 millions sterling worth a J^ear. 
This is by far the heaviest item among our irn points and 
our present agitation is directed mainly towards 

producing as much of these goods in our own country as 
possible. I have consulted three of the best experts avail- 
able in India on this subject-— Mr. Bezanji of Nagpur, 
the right hand man of the late Mr. Tata in mill matters, 
the Hon, Mr. Vithaldas Bamodardas, who has written an 
admirable paper on the cotton Industry for the Industrial 
Conference and has kindly placed a copy of it at my dis- 
posal and our friend Mr. Wacba. They are all agreed 
about the requirements and the difficultie-f of the situation! 
So far as cotton fabrics are concerned, even strict Free 
Traders should have nothing to say against the encourage- 
ment which the Swadeshi movement seeks to give to 
their manufacture in India. In the first fplace, 
many of the usual objections that may be urged 
against a system of State protection do not apply to helpful 
voluntary action on the part of consumers, such as the 
Swadeshi movement endeavours to promote. Moreover, 
the essence of Free Trade is that a commodity should be 
produced where the compai-ative cost of its production is 
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the least and that it should be consumed where its relative 
value is the highest ; and if accidental circumstances have 
thwarted such an adjustment in a given case, any agency 
which seeks to overcome the impediment, works in the 
end in the interests of true Free Trade. ISTow everyone 
will admit that with cheap labour and cotton at her own 
door, India enjoys exceptional advantages for the manu- 
facture of cotton goods ; and if the Simdeshi movement 
helps her to regain her natural position in this respect — a 
position which she once occupied but out of which she has 
been driven by an extraordinary combination of circum- 
stances — the njcvemenc works not against but in furthemnce 
of true Free 'Frade. Even at present the Cotton Industry 
in India is an important one. It is the largest industry 
after agriculture in the country ; it is also the only one — 
; agriculture excepted — in which the Indians themselves 

' have a substantial share. It is represented by a paid-up 

; capital of about 17 crores of rupees or a little over ll 

millions sterling, the number of mills being about 200, 
with five million spindles and fifty thousand power-looms. 
In addition to this, there are, according to the Census of 
1901, about a quarter of a million persons engaged in 
handloom weaving in the country. Our mills consume 
! nearly 60 per cent., of the cotton produce of India and 

produce 58 crore lbs of yarn. Of this quantity, Mr. 
* Vithaldas tells us, about 23^ crore lbs. is exported to China 

i and other foreign countries, about 13| crores is used in 

f our weaving mills, and about 19 crores is woven by hand-^ 

I loom weavers, the remaining 2 crores going to the manu- 

facture of rope and twine. In addition to this, 3 crore lbs 
of yarn is imported from the United Kingdom, and is con- 
sumed by the hand-looms. The hand-loom industry of the 
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country thus absorbs, in spite of its hard struggles, about 
22 crore lbs. of yam, or nearly doubel the quantity woven 
by power-looms, a tid this is a most interesting and signifi- 
cant fact. The yarn used by the weaving mills produces 
about 55 croresof yards of cloth, of which about 14 ci'ore 
yards is exported to foreign countries and about 41 crores 
is left for consumption in the country. If we put down 
the production of the hand-looms at about 90 crore yards, 
we have about 130 crore yards as the quantity of Sioadeshi 
cloth consumed at present in India. 

The quantity of piece-goods imported from the United 
Kingdom and retained for use in the country is about 
205 crore yards a year. Of the total cloth consumed, 
therefore, over one-third is at present Sivadeslii. This is 
an encouraging feature of the situation. But the imported 
cloth is almost all superior in quality. 

“While our mills,” Mr. Vithaldas says, “produce the , coarser 
cloth, say from yarn up to 30s count and in a few eases up to 40s, 
the bulk of the imported cloth is of the finer quality, using yarn 
over 30a count. The Indian weaving mills are obliged to restrict 
themselves for the most part to weaving coarser cloth owing to 
the inferior quality of cotton now grown in the country.” 

It may be noted that even from existing cotton, hand- 
looms can, owing to their greater delicacy of handling the 
yarn, produce finer cloth than the power-looms. Fortu- 
nately owing to the exertions of the Agricultural 
Department of the Bombay Government — exertions for 
which it is entitled to the best thanks of the whole country 
— Egyptian cotton has just been successfully introduced 
into Sind, and this year a thousand bales of a quality equal 
to very good Egyptian have been produced. A much 
heavier crop is expected next year and there is no doubt 
that its cultivation will rapidly extend. The main diffi- 
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culty in the way of oar manufacturing the quality of cloth 
that is at present imported is one of capital. Mr, Wacha 
estimates that if the whole quantity of 295 crore yards is 
to be produced by mills, the industry requires an additional 
capital of ?.bout 30 crores of rupees. Even if we propose 
to spread this over ten years, we should require an addi- 
tion of 3 crores of rupees every year. Now if we turn to 
the Statistical Abstract of Bidtish India, we shall fit)d that 
the total increase in the capital invested in cotton mills 
daring the last ten years has been only about 3 crores, — an 
amount that Mr. Wacha wants every year for ten years. 
The normal development of the mill industry is thus 
plainly unequal to the requirements of the situation. 
Moreover it is well to remember what Mr. Bezanji says — 
that the present mill -owners must not be expected to be 
very keen about the production of finer cloth, because 
its manufacture is much less paying than that of the 
coarser cloth. This is due to various causes, the principal 
one among them being that English capital, similarly 
invested, is satisfied with a smaller range of profits. 
Capital from other quarters must, therefore, be induced to 
com.e forward and undertake this business. If we again 
turn to the Statistical Abstract, we shall find that our 
people hold about 50 crores of rupees in Government 
Securities and about 11 crores in Postal Savings Banks. 
The private deposits stand at about 33 crores of rupees, 
but there ai-e no means of ascertaining how much of the 
amount is held by Indians. Considering the extent of the 
country and the numbers of the population, these resources 
are of coarse, extremely meagre. Still they might furnish 
some part of the capital needed. In this connection may I 
say that a special responsibility now rests in the matter on 
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bhe Aristoeracy of Bengal 1 And this not merely because 
the Swadeshi movement is being so vigorously advocated in 
their Province, but also because owing to the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal they are enabled to enjoy resources, 
which in other parts of India, are swept into the coffers of 
the State. If sufficient capital is forthcoming, Mr. Bezan ji’s 
patriotism may, I am sure, be relied on tosecui*e for the un- 
derbaking whatever assistance his great capacity and unri- 
valled knowledge can give. It must, however, be admitted 
that capital will come forward only cautiously for this 
branch of the business. But the hand-looms are likely to 
prove of greater immediate service. Mr. Vithaldas looks 
forward to a great revival of the hand-loom industry in the 
country, and I cannot do better than quote what he says 
on this point in his paper 

This village industry,” he says, ‘‘ gives means of livelihood 
not only to an immense number of the weaver class but affords 
means of supplementing their income to agriculturists— the back- 
bone of India— who usually employ themselves on hand-looms, 
when field work is unnecessary and also when, owing to famine 
drought or excessive rains, agricultural operations are not possible. 
Now the apparatus with which they work is nearly two centuries 
behind the times. Mr. Havell, Principal of the Calcutta School of 
Arts, Mr. Chatterton of the Madras School of Arts, and Mr. Chur- 
chill of Bangalore, along with many others, are doing yeoman’s 
service by taking keen interest in the question of supplying econo- 
mical and improved apparatus to the hand-loom weavers. Mr, Ha- 
vell has pointed out that in preparing the warp our hand-loom wea- 
vers are incapable of winding more than two threads at a time, 
though the simplest mechanical device would enable them to treate 
50 or 100 threads simultaneously. The latest European hand- 
loom, which successfully competes with the power-loom in Cairo 
and in many places in Europe, can turn out a maximum of 48 
yards of common cloth in a day. Mr. Havell is satisfied that the 
greater portion of the imported cotton cloth can be made in the 
Indian hand-looms with great profit to the whole community. The 
question of the immediate revival of the hand-loom weaving indus- 
try on a commercial basis demands the most earnest attention of 
every well-wisher of India and evidence gives promise of a sucees- 
ful issue to efforts put forward in this direction.” 
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The outlook here is thus hopeful and cheering ; only 
we must not f?iil to realise that the co-operation of all who 
can help — including the Government — is needed to over- 
come the difficulties that lie in the path. 

OUR AIMS AND ASPIRATIONS. 

Gentlemen, this is the twenty-first session of the In- 
dian National Congress, I’ear after year, since 1885, we 
have been assembling in these gatherings to give voice to- 
our aspirations and to formulate our wants. When the 
movement was first inaugurated, we were under tbeinfiu- 
ence of that remarkable outburst of enthusiasm for British 
B.ule, which had been evoked in the country by the great 
Viceroyalty of the Marquis of Eipon. The best beloved of 
India’s Viceroys was not content to offer mere lip-homage 
to the principle that righteousness alone esalteth a nation. 
He had dared to act on it in practice and he had braved 
persecution at the hands of bis own counti*ymen in India 
for its sake. Lord Ripon’s noblest service to this country 
was that he greatly quickened the processes by which the 
consciousness of a national purpose comes to establish itself 
the minds of a people. The Congress movement was 
the direct and immediate outcome of this relisation. It 
was started to focus and organize the patriotic forces that 
were working independently of one another in different 
of the country so as to invest their woik with a nation- 
al character and to increa,se their general effectiveness, 
at that time was warm and faith shone bright lar- 
as a result of Lord Ripon’s Viceroyalty, and those who 
started the Congress believed that by offering their criti- 
cism and urging their demands from a national platform, 
where they could speak in the name of all India, they 
would be able to secure a continuous improvement of the 
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administration and a steady advance in the direction of 
the political emancipation of the people. Twenty years 
have since elapsed and daring the time much has happen- . 
ed to chill that hope and dim that faith, but there can be 
no doubt that work of great value in our national life has 
already been accomplished. The minds of the people have 
been familiarized with the idea of a united India, wo-rking 
for her salvation ; a national public’opinion has been creat- 
ed ; close bonds of sympathy now knit together the differ- 
ent Provinces ; caste and creed separations hamper less 
and less the pursuit of common aims ; the dignity of a cons- 
ciousness of national existence has spread over the whole 
land. Our record of political concessions won is, no doubt 
very meagre, but those that have been secured are of con- 
siderable value ; some retrogression has been prevented ; 
and if latterly we have been unable to stem the tide of 
reaction, the resistance we have offered though it has failed 
of its avowed purpose, has substantially strengthened our 
public life, Our deliberations have extended over a very 
wide range of problems ; public opinion in the country' is, 
in consequence, better informed and the Press is steadily 
growing in authority and usefulness. Above all, there is 
a general perception now of the goal towards which we 
have to strive and a wide recognition of the arduous 
character of the struggle and the immense sacrifices it re- 
quires. 

The goal of the Congress is that India should be gov- 
erned in the interests of the Indians themselves, and that 
in course of time a form of Government should be attained 
in this country similar to what exists in the self-governing 
Colonies of the British Empire. For better, for worse, our 
destinies are now linked with those of England and the 
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Government spends only a miserable three-quarters of a 
million out of State Funds on the education of the peo- 
ple — primary, secondary and higher, all put together. 
Japan came under the influence of Western ideas only 
forty years ago, and yet already she is in a line with the 
most advanced nations of the West in matters of mass edu- 
cation, the State finding funds tor the education of every 
child of school-going age. We have now been a hundred 
years under England's Rule, and yet to-day four villages out 
of every five are without a school-house and seven children 
out of eight are allowed to grow up in ignorance and in 
dax'kness ! Militarism, Service interests and the interests of 
capitalists, — all take precedence to-day of the true inter- 
ests of the Indian people in the administration of the coun- 
try, Things cannot be otherwise, for it is the government 
of the people of oi\e country by the people of another, and 
this, as Mill points out, is bound to produce great evils. 
Now the Congress wants that all this should change and 
that India should be governed, first and formost^in the inte- 
rests of the Indians themselves. This result will be achie- 
ved only in proportion as we obtain more and more voice- 
in the government of our country. We are prepared ta 
bear — and bear cheerfully — our fair share of the burdens 
of the Empire, of which we are now a part 
but we want to participate in the privileges also, and we 
object most strongly to being sacrificed, as at present, in 
order that others may prosper. Then the Congress asks for 
a redemption of those promises for the equal treatment of 
Indians and Englishmen in the government of this country 
which have been solemnly given ns by the Sovereign and 
the Parliament of England. It is now three quarters of a 
century since the Parliament passed an Act, which, tho 
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Court of Directors pointed out, meant that there was to be 
no governing caste in India. The governing caste, however, 
is still as vigorous, as exclusive as ever. Twenty-five years 
later, the late Queen-Ernpress addressed a most memorable 
Proclamation to the Princes and people of India. The cir- 
cumstances coniiected with the issue of that Proclamation 
and its noble contents will always bear witness to the true 
greatness of that great Sovereign and will never cease to 
shed lustre on the English name. The Proclamation repeats 
the pledges contained in the Charter Act of 1833, and 
though an astounding attempt was made less than two years 
ago by the late Yiceroy to explain away its solemn import, 
the plain meaning of the Eoyal message cannot be altered 
without attributing what is nothing less than an unworthy 
subterfuge to a Sovereign, the deep reverence for whose 
memory is an asset of the Empire. That the Charter Act 
of 1833 and the Queen's Proclamation of 1858 have created 
in the eyes of reactionary rulers a most inconvenient situa- 
tion is clear from a blunt declaration, which another Vice- 
roy of India, the late Lord Lytton, made in a confidential 
document, which has since seen the light of day. Speaking 
of our claims and expectations based on the pledges of the 
Sovereign and the Parliament of England, he wrote : — 

“ We all know that these claims and expectations never can or 
will be fulfiled. We have had to choose between prohibiting them 
(the Natives of India) and cheating them, and we have chosen the 
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least straightforward course Since lam writing confiden- 

tially, X do not hesitate to say that both the Government of Eng- 
land and of India, appear to me up to the present moment, unable 
to answer satisfactorily the charge of having taken every means in 
their power of breaking to the heart the words of promise they 
had uttered to the ear.” 

We accept Lord Lytton as an unimpeachable author- 
ity on the conduct of the Government in evading tht? 
fulfilment of the pledges. We deny his claim to lay down 
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Our whole future, it is needless to say, is bound up 
with this question of the relative position of the two races 
in this country. The domination of one race over another 
especially when there is no great disparity between their 
intellectual endowments or their general civilization — in- 
dicts great injury on the subject race in a thousaiAd insidi- 
ous ways. Oti the moral side, the present situation is 
steadily destroying our capacity for initiative and dwar- 
fing us as men of action. On the mtiterial side, it has re- 
sulted in a fearful impoverishment of the people. For a 
hundred years and more now India has been for members 
of the dominant race, a country where fortunes w'ere to be 
made to be taken out and spent elsewhere. As in Ireland, 
the evil of absentee landlordism has in the past aggravated 
racial domination of the English over the Irish, so in India 
what may be called absentee capitalism has been added to 
the racial ascendancy of Englishmen. A great and ruin- 
ous drain of wealth from the country has gone on for many 
years, the net excess of exports over imports (including 
treasure) during the last forty years amounting to no less 
than a thousand millions sterling. The steady rise in tlie 
death-rate of the country — from 24 per thousand, the aver- 
age for 1882-84, to 30 per thousand, the average for 
1892-94, and 34 per thousand, the present average, — is a 
terrible and conclusive proof of this continuous impover- 
ishment of the mass of our people. India’s best interests 
— material and moral — nc less than the honour of England, 
demand that the policy of equality for the two races pro- 
mised by the Sovereign and by Parliament should be 
faithfully and courageously carried out. 
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THE BUREAUCRACy. 

Gentlemen, :ks i have already observed, the manner in 
which the Partition of Bengal has been carried out fur- 
nishess a striking illustration of the worst features of the 
present system of bureaucratic rule. Happily these fea- 
tures are not always so conspicuously in evidence. No one 
also denies that a large propoi'tion of the members of the 
bureaucracy bring to tlieir work a high level of ability, a 
keen sense of duty and a conscientious desire, within the 
limits of the restricted opportunities permitted by the pre- 
dominance of other interests, to do what gooct they can to* 
the people. It is the .system that is really at fault — a sys- 
tem which relegates the interests of the people to a very 
subordinate place <and which, by putting too much power 
into the hands of these men, impairs their sense of respon- 
sibility and developes in them a spirit of intolerance of 
criticism. I know many of these men are on their side 
constantly smarting under a sense of unfair, condemnation 
by our countrymen. They fail to realize that if the criti- 
cism that is passed on their actions is sometimes ill-inform- 
ed and even uttjust, this is largely due to the veil of secrecy 
which carefully hides official proceedings from the view of 
the people in India. Moreover, theirs are at present all 
the privileges of the position and they must bear without 
impatience or bitterness its few disadvantages. 1 have al- 
ready said that our advance towards our goal can only bo 
gradual. Meanwhile, there is a great deal of work to be 
done for the country in which officials and non-officials 
could join hands. A considerable part of the way we could 
both go together, but it can be only on terms consistent 
with the self-respect of either side. In old times, when 
British Eule was new and its higher standard and its more 
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vigorous purposes excited general admiration, the English- 
man’s claim to a privileged position, even outside the spher 
of official duties, was allowed to pass unchallenged. That 
is now no longer possible and those officials, who expect 
the Indians to approach them with bated breath arid 
whispering humbleness— and the type is not confined to 
the new Eastern Province exclusively' — not only make 
useful relations between the two sides impossible but do 
more harm to their own class than they imagine, in one 
respect the gulf between the official and educated classes 
of the country is bound to widen more and more every 
day. The latter now clearly see that the bureaucracy is 
growing frankly selfish and openly hostile to their nation- 
jil aspirations. It was not so in the past. In a most 
remarkable letter which I had the honour to receive, 
while in England, two months ago, from Mr Hodgson 
Pratt — a great and venerated name among all lovers of 
peace — he tells us with what object Western education 
was introduced into this country. 


Fifty years ago,” writes Mr. Pratt, who in those days wa.s a 
member of the Bengal Civil Service, “ while India was still under 
the government of the East India Company, it was considered 
both just and wise to introduce measures for national education 
on a liberal scale, with adequate provision of schools, colleges, and 
universities. This event was hailed with lively satisfaction by the 
native population as heralding a new era of social progress, and as 
satisfying the active intelligence of the Hindus. Now it must be 
observed that the character of the teaching thus inaugurated by 
Englishmen would necessarily reflect the ideals which have for 
ceuturies prevailed among them. In other words, Indian youths 
would be brought up to admire our doctrines of political liberty, 
popular rights, and national independence; nor could it ever have 
been supposed that these lessons would fall upon deaf ears and 
cold hearts. On the contrary, the inevitable result of such teach- 
ing was clearly perceived by the Government of those days, and 
was regarded in a generous spirit. In support of this assertion I 
may mention that at the time of the inauguration of these measures 
I accompanied the tlien Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (Sir 
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Frederick Halliday) on one of his winter tours through the pro- 
vince. Katiirally, he called the attention of those w'ho attended 
the public meetings held by him to the new education policy, and he 
always took occasion to declare that the schools would promote 
one of the leading purposes of British Eule, which tvas to prepare 
the people for Sdf -Government. It certainly was not supposed 
that at any subsequent time a policy would be adopted wbieii would 
disappoint the legitimate hopes thus created ” 

Kow, ho\vever, that the time has come for the bure- 
aucracy to part with some of its power in favour of the 
educated classes, ail kinds of excuses are brought forward 
to postpone wh.at is no doubt regarded as the evil day. One 
favourite argument is that the educated classes are as yet 
only a very small fraction of the community. The hollow- 
ness of this plea was well exposed by the late Mr. George 
Yule in his address as President of our National Congress 
in 1888. Quoting Prof. Tharold Eogers, he pointed out 
that a hundred years ago, not' one man in ten or one 
woman in twenty knevv hew to read and write in England. 
Going another century or two back, be added, the people 
of England, man and boy, high and low, with the excep- 
tion of a mere handful, were steeped in the grossest ignor- 
ance and yet there was a House of Commons. We have 
now in this country about 15 million people who can read 
and write, and about a million of these have come under 
the influence of some kind of English education. Moreover, 
what %ve ask for at present is a voice in the government of 
the count 17 , not for the whole population, but for such 
portion of it as has been qualifled by education to discharge 
properly the responsibilities of such association. Another 
argument brought forward in favour of maintaining the 
present bureaucratic monopoly of power is that though the 
educated classes make a grievance of it, the mass of the 
people are quite indifferent in the matter. Now in the 
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first, place, this is not true. However it Tuay suit the 
interests of the officials bo deny the fact, the educated 
classes are in the present circumstances of India the 
natural leaders of the people. Theirs is the vernacular 
Press, the contents of which do not fail to reach the mass 
of our population ; in a hundred ways they have access to 
the minds of the latter ; and what the educated Indians- 
think to-day, the rest of India thinks to-morrow. More- 
over do the officials realize how their contention condemns 
their rule out of their own mouth? For it means that 
only so long as the people of India are kept in ignorance 
and" their faculties are forced to lie dormant that they do 
not raise any objection to the present system of administra- 
tion. The moment education quickens those faculties and 
clears their vision, they range themselves against a conti- 
nuance of the system ! ■ 

OUR IMMEDIATE DEMANDS. 

Gentlemen, a number of important questions will 
come up before you for discussion during the next two 
days, and ^following the practice of previous Congresses, you 
will no doubt record after due deliberation, your views on 
them in the form of resolutions. This is of course neces- 
sary ; but may I suggest that for purposes of effective 
agitation in the immediate future, we should now concen- 
trate our main energies on certain selected portions of uur 
programme ? Speaking broadly most of the reforms that v/e 
have been advocating may be grouped under four heads : — 
(1) those which aim at securing for our people a larger 
and larger share in the administration and control of our 
affairs ; these include a reform of our Legislative Coun- 
cils, the appointment of Indians to the Secretary of State’s 
Council and the Executive Councils in India, and a steady 
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substitution of the Indian for the European agency in the 
public service of the country; (2) those which seek to 
improve the methods of administration, such as the 
separation of Judicial from Executive functions, 
Police Reform, and so forth ; (3) those ’which 
propose a rei'djiisbment of financial arrangements with 
the object of securing a reduction of the burdens of the 
taxpayers and a more etiicient application of our resources ; 
under this head come a reduction of Military Charges, 
the moderating of land -assessments and so forth ; and (4) 
those which urge the adoption of measures calculated to- 
improve the condition of the mnss of the people ; these in- 
clude a vigorous extension of primary education, facilities 
for industrial and technical instruction, grants for im- 
proved sanitation, and a real attempt to deal with the 
alarming indebtedness of the peasantry. Now tvhat I 
would most earnestly and respectfully suggest is that we 
would select from each group such reforms as may be im- 
mediately urged with the greatest effect and press them 
forvva.rd in this country and in England with all the energy 
we can command. In my humble opinion our immediate 
demands should be : — 

(1) A reform of our Legislative Councils, raising- 
the proportion of elected membei's to one-half, requiring 
the Budgets to be formally passed by the Councils and 
empowering the members to bring forward amendments, 
with safeguards for bringing the debates to a close in 
a reasonable time. The Presidents of the Council 
should have the power of veto. The Yiceroy^s Legislative 
Council consists at present of 25 members of whom only 
5 are elected, one by the Chamber of Commerce of Calcutta 
— a body of Europeans — and the other four by four pro- 

54 
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Vinces. We must ask for the proportion of elected mem- 
bers to be now raised to 12. Of this number, two seats 
may be fifiven, one to commerce and one to certain indus- 
tries, and the remaining ten should be assigned to difierent 
provincesj two to each of the three older provinces, and 
one each to the remaining. And, to begin with, the right 
of members to move amendments may be confined to one 
amendment each. The two members for Commerce and 
Industries will generally be Europeans and they will ordi- 
narily vote with Government. Thus even if all the ten 
provincial members voted together they would be only 10 
out of 25. Ordinarily, they will not be able to carry a 
'motion against the Government, but on exceptional occa- 
sions they may obtain the support of two or three men 
from the other side and then the moral ejTect of the situa- 
tion will be considerable. In the Provincial Legislative. 
Councils, we must have an increase in the number, each 
district of a province being empowered to send a member. 
The objection that these bodies will in that case be some- 
what unwieldy is not entitled to much weight. 

(2) The appointment of at least three Indians to the 
Secretary of Statens Council to be returned one each by the 
three older provinces. 

(3.) The creation of Advisory Boards in all Districts 
throughout India, whom the heads of districts should be 
bound to consult in important matters of administration 
concerning the public before taking action. For the pre- 
sent their functions should be only advisory, the Collector 
or District Magistrate being at liberty to set aside 
their advice at their disci etion. Half the members 
of a Board should be elected representatives of 
the different Talukas or Sub-Divisions of the Dis- 
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there is sure to be a great rebound of public opinion after 
the repression to which it has been subjected during the 
last three years. And in England for the first time since 
the Congress movement began, the Liberal andHadical party 
will come into real power. My recent visit to Englai.d, dur- 
ing which 1 enjoyed somewhat exceptional opportunities 
to judge of the situation, has satisfied me that a strong cur- 
rent has already set in there against that narrow and aggres- 
sive Imperialism which only the other day seemed to be 
carrying everything before it. The new Prime Minister is 
a tried and trusted friend of freedom. And as regards the 
new Secretary of State for India, what shall I say ? 
Large numbers of educated men in this country feel towards 
Mr, Morley as towards a master, and the heart hopes and 
yet trembles as it bad never hoped or trembled before. He 
the reverent student of Burke, the disciple of Mill, the 
friend and biographer of Gladstone, — will he courageous- 
ly apply their principles and his own to the govern- 
ment of this country, or will he, too, succumb to the 
influences of the India Office around him and thus 
cast a cruel blight on hopes which his ownwritings have 
done so much to foster ? We shall see; but in any case 
his appointment as Se retary of State for India indicates 
how strongly favourable to our cause the attitude of the 
new Ministry is. Mr. Ellis, the new ‘Onder-Secretary of 
State for India, is openly known to be a friend of our aspira- 
tions. A more gratifying combination of circumstances 
could not he conceived, and it now rests with us to turn it 
to the best advantage we can for our motherland. 

CONCLUSION. 

Gentlemen, one word more and I have done. I have 
no wish to underrate the difficulties that lie in our path, 
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bnt I am convinced more than ever that they are not 
insuperable. Moreover the real moral interest of a strug- 
gle such as we are engaged in lies not so much in the 
particular re-adjustments of present institutions which 
we may succeed in securing, as in the strength that the 
conflict brings us to be a permanent part of ourselves. 
The whole life of a people, which is broader and deeper 
than what is touched by purely political institutions, 
is enriched even by failures, provided the effort has been 
all that it should be. For such enrichment the present 
struggle is invaluable. 




Twenty-second Congress — Calcutta — 1906 


Mr. DADaBHA! NAOROJI 


INTKGPXJCTIOH. 

Eaja Peari Mohun Maker jee, Dr. Eashbebari Ghose, 
and my friends : — I thank yon from the bottom of my 
heart for proposing me to be the President of the Indian 
National Congress on this occasion. You may rest assur- 
ed that I feel from the bottom of my heart the honour 
that you have done me and in my humble way 1 would 
fulfil the important duty you have called me to perform. 
1 cannot undertake at present to read my whole address 
though I expected I would be able to do so. I would 
ask my friend Mr. Gokhale to read it for me, 1 would 
Just make the beginning and say that I thank you most 
sincerely for honouring me for the third time by electing 
me to the Presidentship of the Indian National Congress. 
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I hope I shall have year co-operation, help and support, I 
am obliged to express mj deep sorrow at the losses which 
the country has sustained by the deaths of Mr, W, 0. 
Bonnerjee, Mr. Anand Mohan Bose, Mr. Budruddin 
Tyabji and Mr. M. Yeeraragbava Chaidar. 

Mr. Gokhale then read the following Presidential 
Address at the request of Mr. Dadabhai Haoroji : — 
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Democratic League for their enthusiastic and cordia 
godspeed to me. 

This is the first Congress after its having come of age. 
,It is time that we should earefull}^ consider what the posi- 
tion of the Indians is at present and what their future 
should be. 

In considering this important matter I do not intend 
to repeat my lamentations over the past. J want only to 
look to the future. 

The work of the Congress consists of two parts:— 

First and- most important is the question of the policy 
and principles of the system of Government under which 
India ought to be governed n the future, 

Second is to watch the operation of the administration 
as it now exists, to propose from time to time any reforms 
and changes that may he deemed necessary to be made in 
the various departments, till the present system of govern- 
ment is radically altered pmd based upon right principles 
and policy in the accomplishment of the first part mention- 
ed above, 

I desire to devote my address mainly to the first part 
of the v/ork of the Congress, m;s., the policy and principles 
which ought to govern India in future. 

What position do the Indians hold in the British 
Empire? Are they British citizens or not is my first ques- 
tion ? I say we are British citizens and are entitled to 
and claim all British citizen’s rights. 

I shall first lay before you my reasons for claiming 
that we are British citizens. 

REASON 1, THE BIRTHRIGHT. 

The acknowledgment of this birthright was declared 
on the very first occasion when England obtained the very 
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iirst teiritorinl and soveieign possession in India, 

British statesmen of the day at once acted upon the fund- 
amental basis of the British Constitution and character 
that any one who came howsoever and wheresoever, under 
the British flag was a free British citizen as if horn and 
living in England.” 

The fundamental basis in the words of the present 
Prime Minister is : — 

Freedom is the very breath of our life We stand for 

liberty, our policy is the policy of freedom. 

In the words of Mr. Morley : — 

Yes, gentlemen, the sacred word - free ” which I'^presents as 
Englishmen have always thought until to-day, the noblest aspira- 
tion that can animate the breast of man. 

This birthright to be “ free” or to have freedom is our 
right from the very beginning of our connection with 
England when we came under the British flag. 

When Bombay was acquired as the very first territo- 
rial possession, the government of the day in the very first 
grant of territorial rights to the East India Company dec- 
lared thus : — 

(Extract from tlie “Grant to the First East India company of 
the Island of Bombay, dated 24th March lb69. ) , . 

And it is declared that all Persons being His Majesty s su^ 
jeots inhabiting within the said Island and Uieii eM^reo “d tl 
posterity born within the limits thereof ; shall ^ “eeniea mm 
denizens and natural subjects as if living and born i S 
land. 

And further all the terms of the finst grant are exten- 
ded in it to all future British territorial acquisitions. Thus 
is the claim of Indians to be “ free ” and to all the rights 
of British natural subjects as “if living and born in Eng- 
land ” are distinctly acknowledged and declared from the 
very first political connection with England . 
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Having given the declaration made some two and a 
half centuries back in the 17th century that the moment 
we Indians came under the British flag we were “free’^ 
citizens, I next give you what two of the prominent 
statesmen of this, the 20bh. century have said. When the 
Boers were defeated and subjugated, and came under the 
British flag, the present Prime Minister said (14th June 
1901 :— ) 

These people with whom we are dealing are not only going 
to be our fellow-citizens ; they are our fellow-citizens already. 

Sir William Harcourt at the same time said: — 

This is the way in which you propose to deal with your 
fellow-citizens. 

Thus the moment a people came under the British 
flag they are “ free ” and British “ fellow -citizens.’’ We 
Indians have been free British citizens as our birthright, 
as ‘‘if born and living in England ” from the first moment 
we came under the British Flag. 

The Boer war cost Britain more than two hundred 
millions and 20,000 dead, and 20,000 wounded. India, on 
the other hand, has enriched Britain instead of costing 
anything — and the blood, that was shed was largely Indian 
blood — and yet this is a strange contrast. The Boers have 
already obtained self-government in a few years after con- 
quest, while India has not yet received self- government 
though it is more than 200 years from the commencement 
of the political connection. 

All honour and glory to the British instincts and 
principles and to the British statesmen of tho 17th century. 
The Liberals of the present day and the Liberal Govern- 
ment have every right to be proud of those “ old princi- 
ples ” and now that a happy and blessed revival of those 
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b’acred old principles has taken place, the present Govern- 
ment ought fairly to be expected to act upon those old 
principles, and to acknowhdge and give effect to the birth- 
right of Indians as ‘uf living and born in England. ” Eng- 
land is bound to do this. Our British rights are beyond all 
question. Every British Indian subject has franchise in 
England as a matte!* of course, and even to become a 
Member of Parliament. Nobody in England dreams of obj- 
ecting to it. Once in my case, from patty motives, an 
objection was suggested to entering my name on the regis- 
ter as an elector, and the revising barrister at once brush- 
ed aside the objection, for that as an Indian, I was a 
British citizen. 

EeASON II, PLEDGE© RIGHTS. 

The grant to the first East India Oompany cited in 
Reason 1 is both a declaration of the rights of Indians as 
British citizens as well as a pledge of those rights by that 
declaration. 

Queen V'ictoria, in her letter to Lord Derby asking 
him to write the Proclamation himself, said : — 

And point out the privileges which the Indians will receive 
in being placed on an equality with the subjects of the British 
Crown and prosperity flowing in the train of civilization. 

Thereupon the Proclamation then declared and pledg- 
ed unreservedly and most solemnly calling God to witness 
and bless : — 

We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of our Indian Terri- 
tories by the same obligations of duty which bind us to our other 
subjects, and these obligations by the blessing of Almighty God 
we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. 

Can there be a more sacred and solemn pledge before 
God and Man ? 

On the occasion of the Proclamation of the Queen as 
Empress of India, she sent a telegram to Lord Lytton 
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which he read in the open Durbar consisting of both 
Princes and People, In this telegram the Queen Empress 
,said'^: — ■ 

That from the highest to the humblest all ma,y feel that under 
our rule, the great principles of liberty, equity and justice are 
secured to them, and that to promote their happiness, to add to 
their prosperity and advance their welfare are ever present aims 
and objects of our Empire. 

And it is clear that this object of promoting our hap- 
piness &c., &c. can only be attained by our enjoyment of 
the principles of liberty, equity and justice, i. e., we must 
have tlie British liberty of governing ourselves. 

On the occasion of the Jubilee of 1887, the Queen- 
Empress again pledged and emphasised the pledges of the 
Proclamation thus : — 

Allusion is made to the Proclamation issued on the occasion 
of my assumption of the direct government of India, as the Chart- 
er of the liberties of the Princes and People of India, It has 
always been and will be continued to be my earnest desire that the 
principles of that Proclamation should be unswervingly maintain- 


Wg are now asking nothing move or less than the 
liberties of our Charter,- -our rights cf British citizenship. 

The present King-Emperor has pledged : — 

I shall endeavour to follow the great example of the first 
Queen-Empress to work for the general well-being of my Indian 
subjects of all ranks. 

Again the King-Emperor in his speech on 19th Febru- 
ary 1 906, said : — 

It is my earnest hope that in these Colonies as elsewhere 
throughout my dommions (the italics are mine) the grant of 
free institutions will be followed by an increasing prosperity and 
loyalty to the Empire. 

And the Prime Minister clinches the whole that:— 

Good government could never be a substitute for government 
by the people themselves. 
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How much less is then an economically evil government 
and c()nsfcitutional!y an unconstitutional des|jotic govern- 
ment, a substitute for self-government,*— and how much 
absolutely necessary it is to produce "‘increasing prosperity' 
and loyalty to the Empire,” by “ the grant of free institu- 
tions.” 

With the solemn pledges I have mentioned above, we 
have every right to claim an honourable fulfilment of all 
our British pledged rights. And so we claim all British 
rights as our birth-right and as our solemnly pledged rights. 
Britain’s duty, humanity, honour, instincts and traditions 
for freedom, solemn pledges, conscience, righteousness, and 
civilization demand the satisfaction to us of our British 
rights. 

Eeason' III, Repaeation. 

All our sufferings and evils of the past centuries 
demand before God and Man a reparatiori, which we may 
fairly expect from the present revival of the old noble 
British instincts of liberfiy and self- govern inent. I do not 
enter into our pa.st sufferings as I have already said at the 
outset. 

Reason iv, Conscienoe. 

The British people would not allow themselves to be 
subjected for a. single day to such an unnatural system of 
government; as the one wliich has been imposed upon India 
for nearly a century and a half. Sir H. Gam pbell- Banner- 
man has made a happy quotation from Mr. Bright : — 

I remember John Bright quoting in the House of Commons 
on one occasion two lines of a poet with reference to political 
matters : — 


There is on Earth a yet diviner thing, 

Veiled though it be, than Parliament or King. 
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Then Sir Henry asks : — 

What is that diviner thing? It is the human conscience in- 
spiring human opinion and human sympathy. 

I ask them to extend that human conscience, ‘‘the 
diviner thing,,” to India in the wordsof Mr. Morley : — 

It will be a had day indeed if we have one conscience for the 
Mother Country and another conscience for all that vast territory 

over which your eye does not extend. 

And nosv the next question is — What are the British 
rights which we have a right to “claim?” 

This is not the occasion to enter into any details or 
argument. I keep to broad lines. 

(1) . Just as the administration of the United King- 
dom in all services, departments and , details is in the 
hands of the people themselves of that country, so should 
we in India claim that the administration in all services, 
■departments and details should be in the hands of the 
people themselves of India, 

This is not only a matter of right and matter of the aspi- 
rations of the educated — important enough as these matters 
ai-e — but it is far more an absolute necessity|as tlie only 
remedy for the great inevitable economic evil which Sir 
John Shore pointed out a hundred and twenty years ago, 
and which is the fundamental cause of the present drain 
and poverty. The remedy is absolutely necessary for the 
material, moral intellectual, political, social, industrial and 
every possible progress and welfare of the people of India. 

(2) As in the United Kingdom and the Colonies all 
taxation and legislation and the power of spending the 
taxes are in the hands of the representatives of the people 
of those countries, so should also be the rights of the people 
of India. 
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(3.) All financial relations between England and 
India must be just and on a footing of equality i, e,, 
whatever money India may find towards expenditure in 
any department — Civil or Militaiy or Naval — to the ez- 
tent of that share should Indians sliare in all the bene- | 

fits of that expenditure in salaries, pensions, emoluments, ^ 

materials, cfec., as a partner in the Empire, as she is always 
declared to be. We do not ask any favours. We want 
only justice. Instead of going into any further divisions 
or details of our rights as British citizens, the whole matter 
can be comprised in one word — “ Self-government” or 
Swaraj like that of the IFnited Kingdom or the Colonies. : 

Mr. Morley says very truly and emphatically (Ban- 
quet, King’s Hall, Holborn, 4th June 1901) : — 

But this I do say that political principles are after all, the 
root of our national greatness, strength and hope. 

So, for India also, there can be no national greatness, 
strength and hope except by the right policital principles of 
self-government. 

Now the next important question is, whether it is 
practicable to grant these rights of self-government at 
once or when and in what way ? Nobody would, I think,^ 
say that the whole present machinery can be suddenly 
broken up at once and the rights which I have defined of 
self-government can be at once introduced. 

RIGHT No. I : EMPLOYMENT IN THE PUBLIC SERYICes. 

The right of placing all administration in every de- 
partment in the hands of the people of India. Has the 
time arrived to do anything loyally, faithfully and syste- 
matically as a beginning at once, so that it may automati- 
cally develop into the full realisation of the right of self- 
government ? 
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I gay^ — yes. Not- only has the time fully arrived ^ 
but had arrived long past, to make this beginning. The 
statesmen of nearly three-quarters of a century ago not 
only considered the point of makii^g a begiiining, not 
merely made a pious declaration, but they actually passed 
an Act of Parliament for the purpose. Had that Act 
been honourably and faithfully fulfilled by the Govern- 
ment from that time to this, both England and India 
would have been in the position, not of bewailing the 
preseiit poverty, wretchedness and dissatisfaction of the 
Indian people, but of rejoicing in the prosperity of India 
and of still greater prosperity of England herself. 

In the thirties of the last century, England achieved 
the highest glory of civilization by its emancipation of 
the body and soul of man — by abolishing slavery and by 
freedom of conscience to enjoy all the rights of British 
citizenship. During these glorious days of English 
history, the statesmen of the time did not forget their 
duty to the people of India. They specially and openly 
considered the question of self-government of India, not 
onlySin connection with Britain, but even with the result 
of entire independence from Britain. When the act of 
1833 vas passed Macaulay made that memorable speech 
about the duty of Britain towards India of which Britain 
shall for ever be proud. I cannot quote that whole speech 
here. Every word of it is worth study and consideration 
from the statesmen of the day. I shall give only a few 
extracts. He first said : 


must say that, to the last day of my life, I shall be proud 
of having been one of those who assisted in the framing of the 
mi which contains thatClause ” . . . “ u wo&d be on 

the most selfish view of the ease far better for us that the people 

of India were well goveraea and independent of us than ill-govern , ' 
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ed fs.nd subject to us. ” . . . We shall never consent to 

administer the pousta (a preparation of opium) to a whole commu- 
nity — to stupify and paralyse a great people, whom God has 
committed to our charge, tor tlie wretched purpose of rendering 
them more amenabje to our control. We are free, we 
are civilized, to little purpose, if we grudge to any portion of the 
human race an equal measure of freedom and civilization. ” 

“ I have no fears. The path of duty is plain before us 
and it is also the path of wisdom, • of national prosperity, of 
national honour. ” . . . To have found a great people 

sunk in the lowest depths of slavery and superstition, to have so 
ruled them as to have made them desirous and capable of all the 
privileges of citizens, would, indeed, be a title to glory all our 
o^vn.” 

Such was the glorious spirit in, and auspices iindex' 
which was enacted in Macnulay^s words Lhat wise, that 
benevolent, that noble clause : — 

That no native of the said territory, nor any natural born 
subject of His Alajesty resident therein, shall by reason only of 
his religion, place of birth, descent, colour or any of them, be 
disabled from holding any place, office or employment under the 
said company. 

I would not repeat here what I . have often stated 
about this clause. SutHcient to say that simultaneous 
examinations in India have been declared authoritatively 
as the only honourable fulfilment of the clause. 

Here is, then, the beginning that can be made at 
once not as a new thing but as one fully considered nd 
settled by Act of Parliament 73 years ago. The power is 
ready in the hands of the Secretaiy of State for India to 
be put into execution at once without the necessity of any 
reference to Parliament or any authority. 

And, in connection with this step, 1 would earnestly 
ui‘ge upon the Secretai y of vState to retrace the pernicious 
step which has lately been taken in India of abolishing 
competition for the services [to which admission is made 
directly in India, in England competition is the basis of 
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all first admissions in all the services and the same must 
be the basis in India as the fairest and most in accordance 
with justice. 

This beginning will be the key, the most efifective re- 
medy for the chief economic and basic evil of the present 
system. 

Mr. Morley has truly said - 

But if you meddle wrongly with economic things, gentlemen, 
be very sure you are then going to the very life, to the heart, to 
the core of your national existence. 

And so the economic muddle of the existing policy is 
going to the life, to the heart, to the core of onr national 
existence. A three-fold ^ wrong is inflicted upon us i. e.^ 
of depriving us of wealth, work and wisdom, of everything, 
in short, worth living for. And this beginning will begin 
to strike at the root of the muddle. The reform of the 
-alteration of the services from European to Indian is the 
keynote of the whole. 

On the score of efficiency also foreign service can 
never be efficient or sufficient. Sir 'William Hunter has 
-said : — 

If we are to govern the Indian people efficiently and cheaply 
we must govern by means of themselves. 

The Duke of Devonshire, as Indian Secretary, has said 
(23rd August 1883): 

There can in my opinion be very little doubt that India is 
insuffileiently governed. 

In the very nature of things it cannot be otherwise. 

After the simultaneous examinations are carried cn for 
fisome years, it will be time to transfer the examinations 
•altogether to India to complete the accomplishment of the 
rights (No. 1) of self-government without any disturbance 
in the smooth working of the administration. 
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Go-qrdiiiately with this importatit begiraiing for 
Right (No. 1) it is urgent to expedite this object that 
education must be most vigorously disseminated among 
the people— free and compulsory primary education, and 
free higher education of every kind. The Indian peoph 
will hail with the greatest satisfaction any amount of ex- 
penditure for the purpose of education. It was free educa- 
tion that I bad at the expense of the people that made me 
and others of my fellow-students and subsequent fellow- 
worker's to give tbeir best to the service of the people 
the promotion of their welfare. 

Education on the one hand, and actual training in 
administration on the other hand, will bring the aecom 
plishment of self-government far more speedily than many 
imagine. 

Heavy expenditure should be no excuse. In fact 
financial Justice, to which 1 shall refer hereafter, is done 
the relations between England and India, there will 
ample provision even from the poor revenues of 
and with every addition of Indians in place of Europeans, 
the resources of India for all necessary purposes will go on 
increasing. 

RIGHT NO. 2 : REPRESENTATION. 

In England itself Parliamentary Government existed 
for some hundreds of years before even the rich and 
middle classes and the mass of the people had any voice or 
vote in it, 

Macaulay pointed out in 1851 that the people livin 
in the magnificent palaces surrounding Regent's Park and 
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people obtained their franchise. Women have no vote. 
Adult franchise is yet in struggle. 

It is no use telling us, therefore, that a good beginning 
cannot be made now in India for what Mr. Gladstone 
called “ living repi’esentation.” The only thing needed is 
the willingness of the Government. The statesmen at the 
helm of the present Government are quite competent and 
able to make a good beginning — such a systematic begin- 
ning as that it may naturally in no long time develop itself 
into full legislatures of self-government like those of the 
self-governing colonies. I need not go into any details 
here of the scope and possibilities of representation. The 
educated and thinking classes in India who have attend- 
ed English schools and colleges are not the only people 
to be reckoned with. There is a large body who now are 
informed of the events of the world and of all British 
institutions by the vernacular press and literature in their 
own language. 

The peasants of Russia are fit for and obtained the 
Duma from the greatest autocrat in the world, and the 
leading statesman, the Prime Minister of the free British 
Empire, proclaimed to the world ‘‘the Duma is dead, 
long live the Duma!’' Surely the fellow-citizens of that 
statesman and the free citizens of that Empire by birth- 
right and pledged rights are far more entitled to self- 
government, a constitutional representative system, than 
the peasants of Russia. I do not despair. It is futile to 
tell me that we must wait till all the people are ready. 
The British people did not so wait for their Parliament. 
We are not allowed to be fit for 150 years. We can 
never be fit till we actually undertake the work and the 
responsibility. While China in the Bast and Persia in the 
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West of Asia are awakening and Japan has already awaken- j 

ed and Russia is struggling for emancipation — and ail of j 

them despotisms — can the free citizens of the British j 

Indian Empire continue to remain subject to despotism — 
the people who were among the first civilizers of the 
world '? Modern world owes no little gratitude to these 
early civilizers of the liuman race. Are the descendants 
of the earliest civilizers to remain, in the present times of 
spreading emancipation, under the barbarous system of 
despotism, unworthy of British instincts, principles and 
civilization ? 

iiiGnT NO. 3 : JUST financial relations. 

This right requires no delay or training. If the 
British Government wills to do what is just and right, 
this justice towards self-government can be done at once. 

First of all take the European Army expenditure. 

The Govefnment of India in its despatch of 25th March 
? 1890 says:— 

Millions of money have been spent on increasing the Army 
in India, on armaments, and on fortifications to provide for the 
i security of India, not against domestic enemies or to prevent the 

invasions of the warlike peoples of adjoining countries, but to 
maintain the supremacy of British Power in the East. 

; Again the Government of India says : — 

; It would be much nearer the truth to affirm that the Imperial 

f Government keeps in India and quarters upon the revenues of that 

' country as large a portion of its army as it thinks can possibly 

be required to maintain its dominion there, that it habitually 
f treats that portion of its army as a reserve force available for 

T imperial purposes ; that it has uniformly detached European 

regiments from the garrison of India to take part in impei'ial wars 
whenever it has been found necessary or convenient to do so ; and 
more than this that it has drawn not less freely upon the native 
army of India towards the maintenance of which it contributes 
nothing to aid it in contests outside of India with w’hieh the 
Indian Government has had little or no concern. 

Such is the testimony of the Government of India 

that the European Army is for Imperial purposes. 
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Now I give the view taken in the India Office itself. 

Sir James Peile was a member of the Oouncil of the 
Secretary of State for India, and represented the Indian 
Secretary on the Royal Commission (Welby’s) on Indian 
expenditure. Sir James Peile, in a motion, after pointing 
out that the military policy which regulated Indian 
Military expenditure was not exclusively Indian, urged 
that ■ 

It is worthy of consideration how far it is equitable to charge 
on a dependency the whole military cost of that policy, when that 
dependency happens to be the only part of the Empire which has a 
land frontier adjacent to the territory of a great European power. 

Here then these extracts of the Government of India 
and the India Office show that the European Army expen- 
diture is entirely for British imperial purposes, and yet 
with flagrant injustice the burden is thrown by the 
Treasury upon the helpless Indian people. * 

In the same way all the Government expenditure in 
England which entirely goes to the benefit of the people in 
England, and which is for British purposes, is imposed on 
the Indian people while the Colonies do not pay any por- 
tion for similar expenditure in England. This expenditure 
should in common justice not bo imposed on India. It is 
unjust. Here then, if are relieved of burdens which 
ought not in common justice to be imposed upon us, our 
revenues, poor as they are at present, will supply ample 
means for education and many other reforms and improve- 
ments which are needed by us. This question is simply a 
matter of financial justice. I have put it on a clear just 
principle and on that principle India can be quite ready to 
find the money and its own men for all her own needs— 
Military., Naval, Civil or any other. For imperial expendi- 
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ture we must have oai- shave in the services in proportion 
to our contribution. 

These just fijiancial relations can be established at 
once. They require no delay or preparation. It only needs 
the determination atul will of the British Government to do 
justice. Lastly as to self-government. If the Briti.sh peo- 
ple and statesmen make up their mind to do their duty 
towards the Indian people they have every ability and 
statesmanship to devise means to accord self-government 
• within no distant tixne. If there is the will and the cons- 
cience there is the way. 

iS^ow 1 come to the most crucial question — particularly 
crucial to myself personally. 

I have been for some time pa.st repeatedly asked whe- 
ther I really have, after more than half a century of my 
own personal experience, such confidence in the hoiioui* and 
good faith of British statesmen and^Government as to ex- 
pect that our just claim to self-government as British citi- 
zens will be willingly and gracefully accorded to us with 
every honest effort in their power, leaving alone and for- 
getting the past. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I shall give you a full and free 
■answer. , " ' 

In 1853 when I made my first little speech at the in- 
auguration of the Bombay Association, in perfect innocence 
of heart infiuenced by my English education into great 
admiration for the character, instincts and struggles for 
liberty of the British people, I expressed my faith and 
confidence in the British Eulers in a short speech 
from which I give a short extract : — 

V^hen we see that our Government is often ready to assist 
us in everything calculated to benefit us, we had better than mere- 
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ly complain and grumble, point out in a becoming manner what 
our real wants are. 

And I also said : 

If an association like this be always in readiness to ascer- 
tain by strict enquiries the probable good, or bad effects of any 
proposed measure and, wheneYer necessary, to memorialise Goy- 
ernment on behalf of the people wnth respect to them, our kind 
Government will not refuse to listen to such memorials. 

Such was my faith. It was this faith of the educat- 
ed of the time that made Sir Bartle Frere make the re- 
mark which Mr. Fawcett quoted, w;^., that he had been 
much struck with the fact that the ablest exponents of 
English policy and our best coadjutors in adapting that 
policy to the wants of the various nations occupying Indian 
soil were to be found among the natives who had received 
a high-class English education. And now, owing to the 
non-fulfflment of solemn pledges, what a change has taken 
place in the mind of the educated ! 

Since my early efforts, I must say that I have felt so 
many disappointments as would be sufficient to break any 
heart and lead one to despair and even, I am afraid, to rebel. 

My disappointments have not been of the ordinary 
kind but far worse and keener. Ordinarily a person fights 
ana if he fails he is disappointed. But I fought and won 
on several occasions, but the executive did not let us have 
the fruit of those victories--;^isappointments quite enough, 
as T have said, to break one’s heart. For instance, the 
Statutory” Civil Service, Simultaneous Examinations, 
Lord Lawrence Scholarships, Koyal Commission, &c. I am 
thankful that the repayment from the treasury of some 
unjust charges has been carried out, though the Indian 
Secretary’s salary is not yet transferred to the Treasury as 
it was hoped. 
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Bui} 1 have not despaired. Not only that I have not 
despaired, but at ibis moment, you may think it strange, I 
stand before you with hopefulness. I have not despaired 
for one reason — and I am hopeful for another reason. 

I have not despaired under the influence of the good 
English word which has been the rule of my life. That 
word is Persevere.’^ In any movement, great or small, 
you must persevere to the end. You cannot stop at any 
stage, disappointments notwithstanding, or you lose all you 
have gained and find it far more difiieult afterwards even 
to begin again. As we proceed we may adopt suck means 
as may be suitable at every stage, but persevere we must 
to the end. If our cause is good and just, as it is, we are 
sure to triumph in the end. So I have not despaired. 

Now the reason of my hopefulness which I feel at 
this moment after all my disappointments. And this also 
under the influence of one word Revival’’ — the present 
*< revival” of the true old spirit and instinct of 
liberty and free British institutions in the hearts 
of the leading statesmen of the day. I shall now 
place before you the declarations of some of the leading 
statesmen of the day and then you will judge that my 
faith and hope are well-ftninded, whether they ‘will be 
justified or not by future events. 

Plerc-*, I give you a few of those declarations — but I 
give an Appendix A of some of these decIara,tions out of 
man\. 

Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 

We believe in self-government. We treat it not as an 
odious necessity, not as a foolish theory to which unfortunately 
the British Empire is committed. We treat it as a ble^ing and 
a healing, a sobering and a strengthening influence. (Bradiord, 
15 - 5 - 1901 .) 
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I remain as firm a . believer as ever I was, in the virtue of 
self-government. (Ayr, 29-10-1902.) 

But here is another — Self-government and popular control — 
and we believe in that principle. 

MR. JOHN MORLEY, 

Yes, gentlemen, the sacred word ‘free’ which represented, 
as Englishmen have always thought until to day, the noblest 
aspirations that can animate the breast of man, 

(Palmerston Ohih, 9-6-1900.) 

In his view the root of good government was not to be 
found in bureaucracy or pedantoeraey. They must seek to rouse 
up the free and spontaneous elements lying deep in the hearts and 
minds of the people of the countrv. 

(Arbroath, 23-10-1903.) 
The study of the present revival of the spirit, 
instincts and traditions of Liberty and Liberalism among 
the Liberal statesmen of the clay has produced in my heart 
full expectation that the end of the evil system, and the 
dawn of a Eighteous and Liberal policy of freedom and 
self-government, are at hand for India. I trust that I 
am justified in my expectations and hopefulness. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have all the powerful moral 
forces of justice, righteousness and honour of Britain, but 
our birthright and pledged rights and the absolute 
necessity and humanity of ending quickly all the sufferings 
of the masses of the people, from poverty, famine, plagues, 
destitution and degradation &c. On our side if we use 
those moral forces, which are very effective on a people 
like tlie British people, we must, we are bound to, win. 
What is wanted for us is to learn the lesson from English- 
men themselves — to agitate most largely and most perse- 
veringly, by petitions, demonstrations and meetings, all 
quite peacefully but enthusiastically conducted. Let us 
not throw away our rights and moral forces which are so 
overwhelming on our side. I shall say something again 
on this subject. 
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With such very hopeful and promising views and 
declarations of some of the leaders of the present Govern* 
men t, we have also comiiig to our side more and more 
Parliament, Press and Platform. We have some 200 
Members in the Indian Parliamentary Committee. The 
Labour Members, the Irish Nationalist IStlerabers, and 
the Radicals are sympathetic v<?ith us. We have several 
Liberal papers such as “ The Daily News,” “ The Tribune,” 
The Morning Leader,” “ The Manchester Guardian,” 
“ The Star,” “ The Daily Chronicle,” ‘‘ Justice,” » Investors’ 
Review,” ‘^Reynolds,” New Age,” and several others 
taking a juster view of India’s rights and needs. We 
must make India ” a powerful organ. We have all 
sections of the Labour or Democratic Party, the British 
Nationalist Party, the Radicals and Liberals generally 
taking larger interest in Indian matters. The large sec- 
tion of the British people to whom conscience and 
righteousness are above every possible worldly thing, are 
also awakening to a sense of their duty to the vast popula- 
tion of India in their dire distress, and poverty, with all 
its dreadful consequences. When I was in Parliament 
and the only Indian, I had the support of the Irish, 
Radical and Labour Members. I never felt helpless and 
alone, and I succeeded in several of my efforts. We 
must have many Indian Members in Parliament till we 
get self-governmont. Under such favourable circum- 
stances let ns not fail to make the most of our opportunity 
for our political emancipation. Let us, it is true, at the 
same time do, what is in our power, to advance our >Social 
and Industriai progress. But for our political emancipa- 
tion, it will be a great folly and misfortune for us to miss 
this good fortune when it has at last come to us, though I 
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fully admit we had enough of disappointments to make us 
lose heart and confidence. 

I base my hope upon the revival ” of the old 
British love of liberty and self-government, of honour for 
pledges, of oiir rights of fellow British citizenship. Within 
the short life, thatrjaa}^ yet be vouchsafed to me, I hope to 
see a loyal, honest, honourable and conscientious adoption 
of the policy for self-government for India — and a 
beginning made at once towards that end. 

I bave now expressed to you my hopes and reasons 
for such hopes for ourselves. But as the Moral Law, the 
greatest force of the Universe, has it, — in our good will be 
England’s own greatest good. Bright has wisely said : — 

The good of England must come through the channels of the 
good of India. ... In order that England may become rich, 
India itself must become rich.” 

Mr. Mor ley has rightly said : — 

No, gentlemen, every single right thing that is done by the 
Legislature, however moderate be its area, every single right thing 
is sure to lead to the doing of a great number of unforeseen right 
things. (Dundee, 9-12-1889.) 

If India is allowed to be prosperous by self-govern- 
ment, as the Colonies have become prosperous by self- 
government, what a vista of glory and benefits open up 
for the citizens of the British Empire, and for m'^i.nkind, 
as an example and proof of the supremacy of the moral 
law and true civilization I 

While we put the duty of leading us on to self- 
government on the heads of the present British statesmen, 
we have also the duty upon ourselves to do all we can to 
support those statesmen by, on the one hand, preparing 
our Indian people for the right understanding, exercise 
and enjoyment of self-government and on the other hand, 
of convincing the British people that we justly claim and 
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must iiave all British rights. I put before the Congress 
my suggestions for their considertion. To put the matter 
in right form, we should send our Petition of Bights 
to His Majesty the King-Emperor, to the House cf 
Commons and to the House of Lords. By the British 
Bill of Pi-ights of 1689 — by the 5th Clause — “ the subjects- 
have the right to present petitions to the Sovereign.” 

Tlie next thing I .suggest for your consideriition, is 
that the well-bo 'do Indians should vnise a large fund of 
patriotism. With this fund wo should organise a body 
of able men and good speakers, to go to all the nooks and 
corners of India and inform the people in their own 
languages of our British rights and how to exercise and 
enjoy therii. Also to send to England another body of 
able speakers, and to provide means to go throughout the 
country and by large meetitjgs to ccnvince the British 
people that we justly claim and must have all British 
rights of self-government. By doing that I am sure that 
the British conscience will triumph and the British people 
will support the present statesmen, in their work of giving 
India responsible self-government in the shortest possible 
period. We must have a great agitation in England, as 
well as here. The struggle against the Corn Laws cost, I 
think, two millions and there was a great agitation. Let 
us learn to help ourselves in the same way. 

I have said at the beginning that the duties of this 
Congress are two-fold. And of the two, the claim to a 
change of the present policy leading to self-government is 
the chief and most important work. 

The second part of the \vork is the vigilant watch over 
the inevitable and unnecessary defects of the present machi- 
nery of the Administration as it exists and as long as it 
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exists. And as the fundantental principles of the present 
Administration are unsound there are inherent evils, and 
others are naturally ever arising from tjhem. These the 
Congress has to watch, and adopt means to remedy them, 
as far as possible, till self-government is attained, though it 
is only when self-goverriment is attained that India will be 
free from its present evils and consequent sufferings. This 
part of tl:e work the Congress has been doing very largely 
during all the past twenty-one years and the Subjects- 
committee will place before you various resolutions neces- 
sary for the improvement of the existing administration, 
as far as such unnatural and uneconomic administration 
can be improved. I would not have troubled you more 
but that 1 should like to say a few words upon some topics 
connected with the second part of the work of the 
Congress — Bengal Partition and Swadeshi movement. 

In the Bengal Partition, the Bengalees Imve a just 
and great grievance. It is a bad blunder for England. I 
do not despair but that this blunder, I hope, may yet be 
rectified. This subject is being so well threshed out by 
the Bengalees themselves that I need not say anything 
more about ifc. Butin connection with it we hear a 
.great deal about agitators and agitation. Agitation is the 
life and soul of the whole political, social and industrial 
history of England. It is by agitation the English have 
accomplished their most glorious achievements, their pro- 
sperity, their liberties and, in short, their first place among 
the nations of the world. 

The whole life of England, every day, is all agitation. 
You do not open your paper in the morning but read from 
beginning to end it is all agitation — Congresses and Con- 
ferences — Meetings and Resolutions — without end, for a 
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thousaiid and one movementti local and national. From 
the Prime Alinister to the humblest politician, his occupa- 
tion is agitation for everything he wants to accomplish. 
The whole Parliament, Press and Platform is simply all 
agitation. Agitation is the civilized, peaceful weapon of 
moral force, and infinitely preferable to brute physical 
force when possible. The subject is very tempting. But 
I shall not say more than that the Indian journalists are 
mere Matriculators while the Anglo-Indian journalists are 
Masters of Arts in the University of British Agitators. 
The former are only the pupils of the latter, and the Anglo- 
Indian journalists ought to feel proud that their pupils are 
doing credit to them. Perhaps a few words from an English 
statesman will be more sedative and satisfactory. 

Macaulay has said in one of his speeches : — 

I hold that we have owed to agitation a long ’series of bene- 
ficent reforms which would have been effected in no other way . , 

. . . the truth is that agitation is inseparable from popular 
government 


Would the slave-trade ever have been 
abolished without agitation ? Would slavery ever have been 
abolished without agitation ? 

For every movement in England — hundreds, local and 
national — the chief weapons are agitation by meetings, 
demonstrations and petitions to Parliament, These peti- 
tions are not any begging for any favours any more than 
that the conventional ** Your > obedient servant” in letters 
makes a man an obedient vServant. It is the conventional 
way of approaching higher authorities. The petitions are 
claims for rights or for justice or for reforms, — to influence 
and put pressure on Parliametit by showing how the public 
regard any particular matter. The fact that we have more 




or less failed hitherto, is not because we have petitioned too 
much but that we have petitioned too little. One of the 
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factors that carries weight in Parliament is the evidence 
that the people interested in any question are really in 
earnest. Only the other day Mr. Asquith urged as one 
of his reasons against women^s franciiise, that he did 
not see sufficient evidence to show that the majority of 
the women themselves were earnest to acquire the franchise. 
We have not petitioned or agitated enough at all in our 
demands. In every important matter we must petition 
Parliament with hundreds and thousands of petitions — 
with hundreds of thousands of signatures from all parts 
of India, Taking one present instance in England, the 
Church party has held till the beginning of October last 
1,40D meetings known and many more unknown against the 
Education Bill aud petitioned with three-quarters of a 
million signatures and many demonstrations. Since then 
they have been possibly more and more active. Agitate, 
agitate over the whole length and breadth of India in 
eveiy nook and corner — peacefully of course — if we really 
mean to get justice from John Bull. . Satisfy him that we 
are in earnest. The Bengalees, I am glad, have learnt the 
lesson and have led the march. All India must learn the 
lesson — of sacrifice of money and of earnest personal work. 

Agitate ; agitate means inform. Inform, inform the 
Indian people what their rights are and why and how they 
should obtain them, and inform the British people of the 
rights of the Indian people and why they should grant 
them. If we do not speak, they say we are satisfied. If 
we speak, we become agitators ! The Indian people are 
properly asked to act constitutionsilly while the Govern- 
ment remains unconstitutional and despotic, 

Kext about the settled fact.^’ Every Bill defeated 
in Parliament is a “ settled fact.” Is it not ? And the next 
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year it‘makesits appearatice again. The Jfiriucation Act of 
1902 was a settled fact. An Act of Parliament-, was it not? 
And now within a short tiiiie what a tnrmoil is it in ? And 
what an agitation and excitement has been going on about it 
and is still in prospect ? It rnay lead to a clash between 
the two Houses of Parliament. There is nothing as an eternal 
** settled fact."’ Times change, circumstances are misunders- 
tood or change^ii, better light and understanding or new 
forces come ifi to play, and w]>at is settled to-day may become 
obsolete to-morrow. 

The organizations which t suggest, and v/hich 1 may 
call a band of political missionaries in all the Provinces, 
will serve many purposOvS at orice — to inform the people of 
their rights as British citizens, to prepare them to ciaim 
those idgbts by petitions arid when the rights are obtained 
to- exercise and enjoy them. 

Swadeshi is not a thing of to-day. It has existed 
in Bombay as far as I know for many years past. I am a 
freetrader, I am a men'iber, arid in the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Cobden Club for 20 years, and yet I say that 
‘‘ Swadeshi’' is a forced necessity for India in its unnatural 
economic muddle. As long as the economic condition re- 
mains unnatural and impoverishing, by the necessity o f 
supplying every year some Bs. 20,00,00,000 for the salary, 
pensions, &c., of the children of a foreign country at the 
expense and impoverishment of the children of India, to 
talk of applying economic huvs to the condition of India is 
adding insult to injury . 1 have said so much about this 

over and over again that I would nob say more about it 
— I refer to my book. I ask any Englishman whether 
Englishmen would submit to this unnatural economic 
muddle of India for a single day in England, leave alone 
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large share of Bombay commerce is in the hands of Maho- 
medans is well-laiown. Tlieir chief purpose and eftbrt at 
present must be to spread education among themselves. 
In this matter among their best friends have been Sir Syed 
Ahmed and Justice Tyabji in doing their utmost to promote 
educatioii among them. Once they bring themselves in 
education in a line with the Hindus, they have nothing 
to fear. They have in them tlie capacity, energy and 
intellect, to hold their own and to get their due share in all 
the walks of life — of which tlie State Services are but a small 
part. Stats Services are not everything. 

Whatever voice I can have I wish Government would 
give every possible help to promote education among the 
Mahomedans. Once self-government is attained then will 
there be prosperity enough for all, but not till then. The 
thorough union, therefore, of all the people for their emanci- 
pation is an absolute necessity. 

All the people in their political position are in one 
boat. They must sink or swim together. Without this 
union all efforts will be vain. There is the common say- 
ing — but also the best com monsense — “ United we stand — 
divided we fall.” 

There is one other circumstance, I may mention 
here. It I am right, I am under the impression that the 

respective professions, but they were not the first Indians to adopt 
those professions. Mr. Budrudin Tyabji was called to the Bar 
on the 30th April, 1867 and there were at least two or three Indian 
Barristers before him. Mr. M. Ghose was called on the 6th June, 
1866, and Mr. G. M. Tagore, who is believed to be the first Indian 
Barrister, was called to the Bar on the 11th June, 1862, and 
long before that, Babu Baney Madhub Banerjee became an Attorney 
of the Calcutta High Court and he was believed to have been the 
first Indian Attorney, whereas IMr. Kararudin Tyabji was a 
-contemporary of his other brother. 
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bulk of the Bengalee Mahomeclans Hindus by race 

and blood only a few generations ago. They have the tie 
of blood and kinship. Even now a great mass of the Ben- 
galee Mahomedans are not to be easily distinguished 
from their Hindu brothers. In many places they join 
together iu their social joys and sorrows. They cannot 
divest themselves from the natural affinity of common 
blood. On the Bombay side, the Hindus and Mahome- 
dans of Gujarat all speak the saune language, Gujarati, 
and are of the same stock, and all the Hindus and Maho- 
medans of Maharastic Annan — all speak the same lan- 
guage, Marathi and are of the same stock — and so J. think 
it is all over India, excepting in North India where tlmre 
are the descendants of the original Mahomedan invaders, 
but they are now also the people of India, 

Sir Syed Ahmed was a nationalist to the backbone. I 
will mention an incident that happened to myself with 
him. On his first visit to England, we happened to meet 
together in the house of Sir 0. Wingfield. He and his 
friends were waiting and I was shown into the same room. 
One of his friends recognising me introduced me to him. 
As soon as he heard my name ne at once held me in strong 
embrace and expressed himself very much pleased. In 
various ways, 1 knew that his heart was in the welfare of 
all India as one nation. He was a large and liberal-minded 
patriot. When I read his life some time ago I was inspir- 
ed with respect and admiration for him. As I cannot find 
ijay copy of his life I take the opportunity of repeating, 
some of his utterances which Sir Henry Cotton has given 
in India of 12th October last. 

“Mahomedans and Hindus were,” he said, “the two eyes of 
India.” “ Injure the one and you injure the other.” We should 
try to become one in heart and soul and act in unison ; if united,. 
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we can support each other, if not, the effect of one against the other 
will tend to the destruction and downfall of both.” 

He appreciated when he found worth and freely* ex- 
pressed it. He said : — 

1 assure you that the Bengalees are the only people in 
our country whom we can properly be proud of, and it is only due 
to them that Icuowiedge, liberty and patriotism hare progressed in 
our country. I can truly say that they are really the head and 
crown of all the communities of Hindustan. In the word nation” 
I include both Hindus and Mahomedans, because that is the only 
meaning which I can attach to it. 

Such was the wise and patriotic counsel of that great 
man and our Mahomedan friends will, I hope, take it to 
heart. I repeat once more that our emancipation depends 
upon the thorough union of all the people of India without 



any obstruction. 

I have often read about the question of a constitution 
for the Congress. I think the gentlemen who raise 
this question would be the proper persons to prepare one 
like a Bill in the House of Commons in all its details. The 
Congress then can consider it and deal with it as 
majority may decide. 

Let every one of us do the best he can, do all 
harmony for the common object of self-government. 

.Lastly, the question of social reforms and industrial 
progress — each of them needs its own earnest body of 
workers, Eacli requires for it separ.ate, devoted attention. 
All the three great purposes — Political, Social and Indus- 
trial — must be set working side by side. The progress in 
-each will have its induence on the others. But, as Mr 
Morley truly and with deep insight says Political 
principles are, after all, the root of our national 
ness, strength and hope, and his other im 
which I re 
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position of the Indian problem. He says .* The meddling- 
wrongly with economic things, that is going to the very 
life, to the very heart, to the veiy core of our national 
existence.” 

This meddling wiongly with economic things is the 
w'hole evil from which India suffers — and the onlj’ remedy 
for it is — “Political principles are, after all, the root of our 
national greatness, strength and hope.” And these politi- 
cal principles are summed up in self-government. Self- 
government is the only and chief remedy. In self-govern- 
ment lies our hope, strength and greatness. 

I recommend to your serious notice the treatment of 
British Indians in South Africa. 

I give a small Appendix B of some facts and figures 
which I need not read now. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, I have finished my task. 
I do not know what good fortune may be in store for me 
during the short period that may be left to me, and if I 
can leave a word of affection and devotion for my country 
and countrymen, I say : be united, persevere, and achieve 
self-government so that the millions now perishing by 
poverty, famine and plague, and the scores of millions that 
are starving on scanty subsistence may be saved and India 
may once more occupy her proud position of yore among 
the greatest and civilized nations of the World. 




Twenty-Third Congress — Surat— 1907, 


HON. DR. RASH BEHARl GHOSE, ©.LE, 


INTRODUCTION, 


Bi’othev-Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — My first 
duty is to tender you my thanks for the signal honour 
you have done me in asking me to take the chair. 
Believe me, I am more than grateful for the distinction 
you have conferred on me, unsought and unsolicited — a 
proud distinction, the proudest in your 'power to confer, 
but a distinction which carries with it a very heavy 
responsibility. For the position which I am occupying* 
so unworthily is full of anxiety and was never more so, 
than at the present juncture when heavy clouds have 
floated into the political sky ; and in standing before you 
to-day I feel as if 1. was summoned to drive the chariot of 
the Sun ; and if I am spared the fate of Phaeton, I shall 
owe ray good fortune only to '‘your forbearance and! 
indulgent kindness on which I am confident I can safely 
rely. I rely, too, with confidence on ^mur willing 
co-operation ; for are we not all animated by one common 
purpose and do we not know that co-operation is the 
very life of concerted action which can never thrive in an 
a.tmosphere of continuous strife and difference ? 


]Sf. B . — The above address was delivered in part at the Indian 
National Congress, Surat, 1907. 
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PRESENT SITUATION, 

Every one must admit that we are passing tliiough 
a sad and eventful period — a period of stress and storm 
— and if ever there was a time when we ought to close up 
our ranks and present a firm, serried a^id united frontj 
that time is this ; for the situation is of more than 
ordinary gravity. It is full of difficulty and full of peril, 
and unless we are imbued with a strong sense of discipline 
and of responsibility, the vessel of the Congress may be 
steered direct upon the rocks. Tt would be idle to deny, 
and I do not deny, that domestic dissensions have raised 
angry storms which are now sweeping across some parts of 
the country ; but there is no real occasion for pessimism 
or despair, though the incidents which recently occurred 
at Nagpur might well fill some minds with misgivings. 
There is, however, every reason to think that these dis- 
turbances were mainly the work of some misguided young 
men who had been carried off their feet by the wild talk 
of irresponsible persons. Of one thing, however, I am 
certain ; those who have compelled us to change our 
place of meeting have no right to be proud of their 
achievement. 

GREATNESS OF SURAT. 

And here, on behalf of the assembled delegates, I 
must gratefully acknowledge the i-eadiness and alacrity 
with which the people of Surat invited us t^ hold our 
sittings in their historic city. In offering their hospita- 
lity to the Congress they have only acted in accordance 
with their traditional generosity ; for they are citizens of no 
mean city. Surat, as history tells us, was the queen of 
Western India, a busv and famous mart hefnrA !«lrn. 
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Venice rose from the sea. But, perhaps, her greatest 
distinction, it is certainly her best title to our gratitude, 
is that Surat was the first resting place on Indian soil— 
where dissent was never suppressed by the sword, the 
gibbet or the stake— of the Parsi pilgrim fathers who 
cheerfully left home and kindred for the sake of conscience 
and whose descendants have inherited the virtues with the 
blood of their ancestors and repaid their debt a thousand- 
fold to India ; for I make bold to say that there is no 
community whose love for the country is greater than 
that to which so many of our leaders belong, and which 
has given to us our ‘‘ Grand Old Man.’^ 

LATE BABU KAH CHURN BANERJEE, 

I am glad to see in this assembly almost all our 
prominent leaders — men whose names are as household 
words and who have already taken an abiding place in 
the minds of the people. But I miss some well-known 
faces. Kali Churn Bannei jee is no longer amongst us. 
A pious Christian, an accomplished scholar, an eloquent 
speaker and an ardent patriot, he was an ideal leader, 
respected by every community in the countiy. A most 
strenuous and earnest worker, his whole heart was in the 
Congress and his love for it was strong even in death. 
For who does not remember how he left a sick bed to 
attend our last meeting in Calcutta? Who does not 
remember how, though overcome by the heat and warned 
by the doctors, he refused to leave the assembly till he 
fell into a swoon and had to be^carried out of the pandal ? 
He died only a few days afterwards and when we think 
of the lonely Scotch cemetery in Koraya, where his remains 
were laid, we cannot help feeling how much learning, how 
much modest and unassuming simplicity, how much 
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piety, how much winsome tenderness and how mucb 
patriotism lj<e buried in the grave of Kali Chum 
'Bannerjee. ‘"^That iiand which everybody was glad to 
touch is vanished. That voice which everybody was glad 
to hear is still. But if to live in the hearts and memories- 
of those whom we leave behind is not to die, Kali Churn 
is not dead but is still alive. True he no longer lives in 
his own person but he lives in us and will live on in those 
who succeed us, enjoying an immortality which is not 
given to all the sons of men. 

LATE PANDIT BISWAMBHARNATH. 

Pandit Biswambharnabh, too, of Allahabad has been 
gathered to his fathers and we shall miss his mellow 
patriarchal wisdom in our councils.- But thougli his work 
on earth has been done, in that high sense of duty which 
alone could have ''nerved him when, as President of the- 
Eeception Committee in 1892 , he welcomed the delegates 
to Allahabad, though only three weeks before a paralytic 
seizure had brought him to the verge of the grave, he has 
left an example which will continue to inspire genera- 
tions of bis countrymen. The Pandit was in many ways 
a most remarkable man, and it will be long before there 
arises among us another jurist, scholar and patriot who 
can make us fox'get the loss of Biswaml;>harnath. 

THE EEGENT DEPORTATIONS. 

Gentlemen, — The year that is now fast drawing to a 
close has seen the country convulsed to its depths and has 
truly been a dramatic ye^r. The first act opened with 
the deportation of Lai a La j pat Bai and.ofAjit Singh. 
This was followed by the Ordinance against public meet- 
ings, the Rawalpindi trial, and the Press prosecutions in 
the Punjab and in Bengal, and the curtain dropped on 
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what, it is to he hoped, was the last scene in the 
Council Chamber at Simla, when the Public Meetings 
Act was passed. 

It has beeri said in defence of the resurrection of 
Regulation III of 1818, that it is a standing law. It is 
not a standing law but a standing negation of all law ; 
not a standitig law, but a standing menace to our liberty, 
a standing reproach in our Statute Book. A prose- 
cution, we have been gravely told, attracts public atten- 
tion and a trial for sedition is, therefore, not always 
desirable. This is the good old rule, the simple plan, 
which used to be followed in an ancieuc Scotch border 
town which also possessed a standing law, though even in 
Jedburgh the formality of a trial was not wholly dispensed 
with, only it took place after the execution, it may be a 
mere weakness in a lawyer ; but 1 confess I cannot con- 
gratulate the Indian Government on their use of a weapon 
Avbich is as obsolete in civilised jurisprudence as the rack or 
f-he screw. Their action in deporting a man for reasons 
which they dared not disclose was “ illegal,” “ unconsti- 
tutional,” tyrannical,” “arbitrary,” “ impudently absurd^^ 
and “ preposterous.” None of these epithets are mine. 
They have all been taken by me from Hansard and were 
used by a staunch Liberal on a memorable occasion. And 
was not Mr. Morley’s answer in the House of Commons 
tlie most outrageous and indefensible anssver ever given 
since Simon de Montfort invented Parliament? But it 
■ seems that wbsit is true under one degree of longitude is 
not true under another. Wliat is true in Cape Town is 
not true in the Punjab. 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there be, 

Who would not weep if Morlieus were he ? 
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And who was the first victim selected for the exercise 
of this arbitrary power ? An earnest, religious and social 
reformer, a man whose character was above all reproach, a 
man who lived not for himself but for others — the idol of 
the Punjab. Such a man is suddenly discovered by the 
secret police to be a revolutionary and political enthusiast 
animated by an insane hatred of the British Government 
and secretly plotting its forcible subversion. If Lala 
Lajpat Eai bad been put on his trial he could have trium- 
phantly vindicated his innocence and shown that even 
strong Lieutenant-Governors are not infallible. He could 
have triumpharitly shown that the garbled extracts in 
the Wcifadar gave a most untruthful version of his speech. 
He could have triumphantly shown that all his aims and 
methods had been strictly constitutional and that he had 
alv/aysset his face against agitation which tended to sedi- 
tion or disorder. But this privilege, which ma}’' be claimed 
by the meanest crimirml, was denied to one of our foremost 
men ; and if Lala Lajpat Eai is now regarded as a mart}?^ 
by his countrymen generally, it is the Government and the 
Government alone tha.t have elevated him to that position 
and placed that priceless crown of thorns upon his head. 
If the Fort of Mandalay is now regarded as a holy place, 
as I know it is by some of my countrymen, it is the Govern- 
ment and the Govertiraent alone that have invested it with 
that holiness. 

THE RA'WALPlNDl CASE. 

In Etawah, too, a similar tragedy would have taken 
place had it not been averted by the good sense of Sir John 
Hewett who was able to see through the disgraceful conspir- 
acy which had been so cunningly planned. But the spectre 
of an impending Mutiny had obscured the vision of the 
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Punjab officials and they saw in a mob riot a deep-laid 
scheme for the overthrow of the British Eule. The 
result was the Eawalpindi prosecution which has thrown 
a lurid light on the methods of sedition hunters. 
Men occupying the highest position in society and 
looked up to as their leaders by the people in the 
Punjab were placed in the dock as felons who had by their 
seditious speeches incited violent riots. For six long 
months these men were detained in prison, as bail was re- 
fused on the ground that they could not, with safety to 
the State, be allowed to be at large. But what was the 
end of this prosecution ? A complete vin»Hcation of their 
innocence and a most scathing exposure of the case for the 
Crown. The judgment of the Special Magistrate shows 
that panic had magnified into rebellion a perfectly lawful 
agitation against very substantial grievances. The evid- 
ence on which the six lawyers had been kept in prison 
for months was ‘‘suspicious if not fabricated” and there was 
not the shadow of a shade of evidence to establish any sorb 
of complicity on their part with any conspiracy against 
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(c) The Colonisation Bill. 

(d) The Land Alienation Act Amendment Bill. 

ie) The increase of the Canal rates on the Bari-Doab 
•Canal. 

(/) The abnormal increase of Land-Bevenne in the 
Rawalpindi District. 

(g) The appalling mortality from plague which had 
made the people sullen and labour scarce, and raised the 
wages abnormally. 

This diagnosis was perfectly correct ; for as soon as 
the most pressing grievances were removed, the Punjab 
became quiet, though the bureaucracy will probably 
persuade themselves that this happy result was entirely 
due to the deportation of Lala Lajpat Bai and of Ajit 
Singhj and that another Mutiny had been averted solely by 
their foresight and timely precautions. 

PRESS PROSECUTIONS. 

The Press prosecutions, too, which were entered upon 
so lightly by the Government did not show much wisdom. 
In some instances the Crown failed to secure a conviction 
and a defeat in such cases must always cover the Govern- 
ment with humiliation. Then, again, the prosecutions in 
Calcutta showed unmistakably the new spirit with which 
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old lady say in her reply ? “ Bupin’s useful career has Just 
begiiu,” she said, with his recent incarceration and his 
example will do more good than his mere presence as a 
humble worker in the midst of his countrymen.'’ Again, at 
the Barisal Conference, which was forcibly dispersed, 
some ladies flung away their ornaments on witnessing the 
humiliation of their husbands and sons and took a vow 
to forego all luxuries till the men had learnt to assert 
their lawful rights. Not satisfied with these prosecutions 
the Government undertook a crusade against mere scihool- 
boys and our young barbarians were either publicly flogged 
or condemned to hard labour. Is it a matter for won- 
der that all this should have called for the most intense 
indignation throughout the country ? The olficial may not 
believe it but we can assure him the Indian has eyes and 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, and passions. 

Is it a matter for wonder that the political movement 
should have waxed stronger and stronger, driving even 
many moderate men into active sympathy with those whom 
they had previously regarded as impracticable visionaries. 


UNREST IN BENGAL. 


And this brings me to the unrest in Bengal, the parti- 
tion of which has not only strained the loyalty of many people 
but has led to tragic results which ought to have been 
foreseen by the author of that measure. One of its objects 
was to strengthen the Mahomedan influence in East Bengal. ' 
That influence has been strengthened ; but its strength 
has been manifested in a peculiar way. I do not wish to 
dwell on the Mahomedan riots and the. atrocities which 
occurred in East Bengal, but this I am bound to say, that the 
local officials were lacking in that firmness and impartiality 
which are the best title of England to our allegiance. I 
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wish to speak with moderation, but what are we to think 
when a Sessions Judge divides witnesses into two classes, 
Hindus <and Mahomeclans, and prefers the evidence of 
Mahomedans to Hindus, because they are Mahoniedans. 
This avowed bias has naturally alienated Hindus who are 
burning with resentment. 

DIVIDE AND RULE POLICY. 

Every one familiar with the recent history of Macedc- 
jjja — and ouc officials are certainly familiar with it — knows 
that it is very difficult for a country to obtain autonomy 
when it is torn by religious and racial Iratreds. To divide 
and rule, however, is a maxim which must be hateful to 
every Englishman and we should be sorry to charge any 
English official with such tactics. But the fact remains 
that, for the first time in Bengal, racial and religious 
hatreds have been surging in the new Province among 
communities who formerly lived on the most friendly terms. 
Lord Curzon, I find, protests against the notion that he 
meant to play off the Mahomedans against the Hindus, 
and we are bound to accept His Lordship’s denial; but 
there is a well-known maxim in law that every man must 
be presumed to foresee the consequences of his own acts ; 
though in the case of His Lordship, with his well-known 
foibles, we are not driven to rely upon this old legal saw. 

The officials still fondly believe or pretend to believe 
that the Mahomedans were goaded to madness by the 
boycott movement of the Hindus ; and that this was the real 
cause of the general lawlessness of the lower classes among 
the Mahomedans which burst into flame in East Bengal 
only a few months ago. It is, however, singular that this 
lawlessness did not reveal itself when the movement was at 
its height. Again, if the official view is correct we have a 
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remarkable instance of the innate perversity of the Oriental 
mind ; for the boycott benefited the Mahomedans and not 
the Hindus, by reviving the weaving industry on which 
they had lived for generations. It is, however, unnecessary 
to discuss this question at length, because it has now been 
placed beyond all controversy by the solemn judgments 
pronounced not by Hindu but by Englisli and Mahomedan 
Magistrates. 

At Jamal pur, where the disturbances began in the 
Mymensingh District, the first information lodged at the 
Police Station contained no reference whatever to boycott 
or picketting. Mr. Beatson Bell, the trying Magistrate at 
Dewangunj, observed that boycott was not the cause of the 
disturbances. Another Special Magistrate at Dewangunj, 
himself a Mahomedan gentleman of culture, remarked : 

There was not the least provocation for rioting ; the common 
object of the rioters was evidently to molest the Hindus. 

In another case the same Magistrate observed : 

The evidence adduced on the side of the prosecution shows 
that, on the date of the riot, the accused had read ever a notice to 
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widely among the Mahomedans in East Bengal, and in 
which there is not a word about boycott or Hindu volun- 
teers. “Ye Mussalmans,” said the red pamphlet, “arise, 
itwake, do net read in the same scIk^oIs with Hindus. Ho 
not buy anything from a Hindu shop. Do not toTich any 
article manufactured by Hindu hands. Do nob give any 
employment to a Hindu. Do not accept any degrading 
office under a Hindu, You are ignorant, but if you acquire 
knowledge you can at once send all Hindus to Jehannum 
(hell). You form the majority of the population of this 
province. Among the cultivators also you form the 
teajoriby. It is agriculture that is the source of wealth. 
The Hindu has no wealth of his own and has made him- 
self rich only by despoiling you of your wealth. If you 
become sufSclently enlightened then the Hindus will starve 
and soon become Mahomedans.” The man who preached 
this Jihad was only bound down to keep the peace for one 
year ! You are probably surprised at such leniency. We 
in Bengal were not, or were only surprised to hear that 
the man had been bound down at all ! 

At the present moment there is undoubtedly a lull in 
feast Bengal ; but who knows that the Province may not be 
swept again by another violent storm of wdid frenzy and 
brute ferocity ? For the devil of religious jealousy and 
hatred may be easily evoked; it cannot be as easily dismissed. 

'TEE SEDITIOUS MEETINGS ACT. 

The partition of Bengal is at the root of all these dis- 
di*dei‘s and the discontent ci'eabed by it has spread to other 
p^lrtg of the country. The result is a general unrest, and, in 
the opinion of the Government, the situation is becoming 
^rious. But is not the solution of the problem within easy 
r%ch ? You cannot govern India without the svmT^.qth v 
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confidence of tlie people. That sympathy and that confidence 
have been imperilled by Lord Curzon’s autocratic measure' 
■and the only way to win back our sympathy and confidence 
is its reversal and not the Seditious Meetings Act which 
was passed on the 1st November last. Of that Act I find it 
difficult to speak with patience. But, as my honourable friend 
Mr. Gokhale said in the Council Chamber, even more 
dangerous than the Act itself is the policy that lies behind 
it — a policy which is unwise in the highest degree and 
which is bound to fail in India as it has failed everywhere 
else. It will burn into the minds of the people harsh 
memories which even time may be powerless to efface, and 
wili, there is every reason to fear, enhance the very evil 
which it is intended to control. 

We hope, however, that this new weapon with which 
the Executive have been armed, will be very sparingly used* 
For the Prime Minister said only a few days ago that he 
was in favour of the free toleration of all agitation that is 
not directly and openly subversive of order. And I have 
no doubt that these principles of toleration will be loyally 
•carried out by the Indian Government, when they recover 
from the panic which has seized them. All agitation is * 
not subversive of order. Every agitator is not a rebel 
though he is labelled as such by a section of the xVnglo* 
Indian Press. A speech may be objectionable in expression 
and temper, but it ought not to be repressed merely hQ^ 
cause it might indirectly be subversive of order. ^ 

LORD CURZON, 

By a strange irony of fate, it was left to a sympathetic 
Yiceory and a Liberal Secretary of State to adopt a policy 
of repression which Lord Curzon. never ceases to remind m . 
he had no occasion to call in aid. But the responsibility 
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for this new policy primarily rests upon His Lordship, not 
upon Mr. Morley or Lord Minto who did not come into a 
“ haven of peace.” Heavy storms had broken cut before 
the retirement of Lord Curzon, who left undone everything 
which he ought to have done and did everything which he 
ought not to have done. T' 
to distrust the good faith of their ru 
made no secret of his 
mission wi 


People for the first time began 
lers, for His Lordship 
conviction that England’s true 
as to govern India, but not through the people 

or with their assistance. The commercial exploitation of 
the country and its administration by Englishmen were 
his ideal of imperialism. Indians v/ere to be excluded fronr 
all offices of trust and responsibility and were to be denied 
even all opportunities of qualifying themselves for such 
offices, which were to be reserved exclusively for the ruling 
race. And in every department of the public service a 
large number of highly paid offices were created by him to 
be filled by his own countrymen. 

LOUD CUEZON AND THE NEW PAETY. 

• We have, gentlemen, a long and heavy indictment to 
bring against Lord Curzon. We charge him with ha vin» 
arrested the progress of education. We charge him with 
having set back the dial of local self-government. We charge 
him with having deliberately sacrificed the interests of tL 
Indian people in order to conciliate English exploiters and 
administrators. And, lastly, we charge him with having 
set Bengal in a blaze. It is Lord Curzon and Lord Curzon 
V alone who is responsible for the rise of the now partv’ 
for he drove the people to despair and to madness K 
■IS true Lord_ Curzon has retired, and yet the new mrtv 
^ growing in numbers. Baf we maintain that LoS 
-Curzon* IS responsible for this growth, an.^ 
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also growing in bitterness, Lord Car zon and Lord Curzon 
alone is responsible for it. Mr. Morley speaks of bis 
duty to arrest the hand which would set the prairie on 
fire. Why did he not then, though in opposition, seek 
to arrest Lord Curzon's hand ? He could not have 
rendered a greater service both to England and to India, 
for no Englishman has done more to undermine our 
loyalty than the Viceroy who sought to humiliate not 
only His Majesty's Indian subjects but also the great 
ruling chiefs. It is quite possible we have failed to 
appreciate His Lordship's good intentions, but the herald 
who recorded only the other day the virtues of Lord Clive 
may console himself with the reflection that justice may 
yet be done to him in the avenging pages of history— in 
the Greek Kalends. 

PARTITION OP BENGAL — A PESTERING SORE. 

If the Punjab is quiet it is only because the griev- 
a,nces of the people have been redressed. If Bengal 
is still in a disturbed condition, it is only because the 
partition of Bengal is a festering sore w-hich will not be 
healed. Let the Bengali-speaking people be placed under a 
Governor with an Executive Council, and you will see the 
winter of our discontent made glorious summer. Force is 
no remedy, and the best security for the peace of the country 
is the conviction that all real grievances will be redressed ; 
not deportations or coercion Acts ; and I have no hesitation 
in saying that timely concessions alone can arrest the 
progress of the discontent which, though at present is 
a cloud, no bigger than a man's hand, may in time over- 
shadow the whole land. 
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MR. MORLEY. 

And this reminds me that Mr. Morley made a fata I 
mistake, fatal to his reputation as a Liberal and a states- 
man, when he refused to undo the partition of Bengal and 
sought shelter behind a settled fact. If he had only shown- 
more courage Bengal would not have been convulsed and 
there would have been no excuse for the reactionary 
policy which has done so much to tarnish his fair fame as 
a Liberal statesman. And yet though unwilling to disturb 
the partition of Bengal, in his first Budget speech Mr. 
Morley spoke sympathetically of the new spirit which is ab- 
road in India. The Indian system of government could not, 
he admitted, move in the old narrow groove hut called for 
improvement. Speaking of the Indian Congress, he said that 
there was no reason to be frightened at its demands, as it 
did not insist on any violent or startling new departures. 
Dissatisfaction with the administration, said the great 
disciple of Mill, is not disafiection. It is true he did not 
think that India should have universal suffrage or be placed 
on the same footing as the self-governing colonies, but he 
insisted upon the spirit, the temper, the principles and the 
maxims of English institutions being applied to the 
government of India, Mr. Morley also said that a definite 
and deliberate move ought to be made with a view of 
giving competent and able Indians the same access to the 
higher posts in the administration that are given to their 
British fellow-subjects, and pointed out that the Procla- 
mation of Queen Yictoria should be construed in a liberal 
and generous sense and nob refined away with the ingenuity 
of a quibbling Attorney's clerk. 

^ouia be untrue” said the friend and biographer of Glad- 
Slone, ‘to all tiie traditions of this Parliament andj those 
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from time to time and from generation to generation, have beei^ 
the leaders of the liberal Party, if we were to show ourselves 
afraid of facing and recognising the new spirit with candour and 
consideration,” ■ 

We know how these professions have ended in depor- 
tations, ordinances, public prosecutions, punitive police, 
iiailitai7 constabulary and the Public Meetings Act. 

UNREST IN THE PUNJAB. 

On the last Budget debate this great Liberal Minister 
boldl}^ said that he had no apology whatever to offer for the 
deportations in the Punjab and he recommended a policy of 
firmness which in India means repression. Now we are quite 
willing to believe in Mr. Morley’s kindness, sympathy 
and love of justice, though it may cost us a painful 
mental efiort, bub when ho says his anchor still holds 
we are bound to remind him that his vessel has veered round 
with the tide. He will not probably admit that he 
has changed his ground, but he has certainly changed 
his front. It is not, however at all difiacult to ac- 
count for this sad change in Mr. Morley's attitude. 
He has been evident! 3^ misled by his responsible adr 
visers wliose knowledge of the condition of the country 
is derived f)*om secret police reports, and who told him 
of widespread sedition and the imminence not of a mere 
mutiny but of a revolt against the English rule with all 
its attendant horrors, — a rising of the women and childrei^ 
against the men. A large section of the English Pres^ 
also sought to create enmity between the two races by 
stirring up the memory of the dark days of the Indian 
Mutiny, stained with so many crimes and so much carnage ; 
and the London Times, true to its traditions, recounted 
the old story with embellishments in order to embitter 
Dur rulers against us. What wonder, then, if that apostl^- 
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of freedom, to whom reasons of State are only the 
tyrant’s plea, has been compelled to yield to the pressure 
put upon him by responsible advisers and by the Press, 
i will not say, with the Tory Press in Engknd, that Mr. 
Morley has been translated, but we are painfully remind- 
ed of Ariel in the hatefiilbondage of Sycorax. The 
truth is politics, even in our day, is like pitch. You 
cannot touch it without being defiled, and the Secretary 
of State might have profited by the warning of Oornte 
that a philosopher who holds up from his closet lofty ideals 
of conduct should nob bake an active part in the practical 
administration of a country like India where a Liberal 
statesman must frequently stoop to arts which may be 
reconciled to the official conscience but not to the con- 
science of the plain man. 

Mr. Morley, I repeat, has fallen under the spell of 
the bureaucracy* 'We are quite willing to believe he means 
well. Indeed, the India Office, like the floor of the 
House of Commons, is paved with good intentions. But 
under the present system of administration it is impossible 
for any single man to do any real service to us. The 
Becretary of State has to take his facts from the Indian 
officials, and the only public opinion of which he knows 
anything is not the public opinion in India, but the 
public opinion in England, nourished upon the lies told by 
unscrupulous correspondents which are faithfully repro- 
d-uced in the English Press. 

THE GROWTH OF A NEW PARTY, 

The growth of a new party in India has also served 
as a very useful excuse for delaying all reforms. I am, 
however, bound to say that this party is not, at the present 
moinent, at all dangerous. Every sensible man dis- 
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approves of its methods; if the Government can only 
rally the Moderates to their side by gradually prepar- 
ing the country to take its position as a self-governing 
■State or a federation of States united together under the 
supreme authority of England, they will extinguish the 
new party completely, and the ominous shadow which has 
projected itself over the future fortunes of the country will 
disappear. The bureaucracy, however, is unable to distin- 
guish, or refuses to distinguish, between those who earnestly 
seek for reform and the irresponsible agitators who would 
have nothing to do with the Government. They are all 
tarred with the same brush. Those who demand a larger 
share in the administration of their country, as essential 
to the welfare and the stability of the British Government, 
are confounded with the pestilent demagogue who would 
drive the hated foreigner into the sea. These who counsel 
their countrymen to have patience, confident that their, 
rulers would in time give them all they can reasonably 
want, if they confine their agitation to constitutional 
methods, are confounded with those who assert that 
nothing good can come out of England, and that passive 
resistance if persisted in would compel the English to 
retire from the country. But is it not a serious blunder, 
which in politics we all know is worse than a crime, to 
denounce the whole of the educated classes as^^disloj^al ? 
Buch denunciations have sometimes a fatal tendency to 
realise themselves. 

WHO ABE THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND ? 

Mr. Morley recently spoke of the “ enemies of 
England,” but who are these enemies ? Not certain]}’^ the 
educated classes who represent the better mind of India. 
The real enemies of England are those Englishmen who 
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lose no opportunity of sliowing their hatred and contempt 
lor the people of this country. Flushed with the insolence- 
of a ruling caste they treat them as an inferior 
race with whom friendly or sympathetic relations are 
impossible. 

The danger of such an attitude was clearly discerned by 
Lord S ilisbury, who, when he v/as Secretary of State for 
India addressed this memorable warning to the Cooper's Hili 
College students more than thii*ty years ago. 

“No system of government,” he said, “can be perma-nently 
safe where there is a feeling of inferiority or of mortification affect- 
ing the relations between the governing and the governed. There 
*is nothing I would more earnestly wish to impress upon all who- 
leave this country for the purpose of governing India than that,, 
if they choose to be so, they are the only enemies England 
.has to fear. They are the persons who can, if they will, deal 
a blow of the deadliest character at the future rule of England,” 

Since this warning was given, the relations between-' 
the two classes have grown worse and have given rise to- 
racial hatred which is sure to cause serious trouble ; for, as 
Mr, Morley said only the other day,. bad and overbearing 
manners in India are a political crime. 

,a. The real enemies of England are those who talk of 
Mie lofty duty of England towards India but believe or 
pretend to believe, that this can cnly be discharged by a 
foreign bureaucracy and that, in the interest of the people 
themselves, they ought not to have any real share in the 
administration of the country. For, as Mr. Morley, the 
most tender, lofty, cheerful and delicately sober of all 
moralists says, “ the usual excuse of those who do evil to 
pother people is that their object is to do them good." 

The real enemies of England are those who try to 
stir up racial hatred in the Press by the most unblushing 

whenever reform is in the air. I am afraid to trust 
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niyself to speak of the conduct of these men who Are a 
standing menace to British Rule, and will only say that 
we deeply regret that at this critical period the Govern- 
ment of India sliould have selected a correspondent of the 
Daily il/tfiZ, to supply them wdth Indian news at an ex- 
travagant salary. Who does not know the achievements 
of that paper in all parts of the world, ■ — in Africa, in 
China, and in India ! Who does not remember the story 
of the “ coronation of Babu Surendranath Bannerji, of 
the reign of terror ecbablisbed in Eastern Bengal by the 
‘‘National Volunteers 'V the “Barisal Scare,” the incipient 
mutiny and last, though not least, the treasonable incite- 
ments of Mr. Keir Hardie? This is certainly not the way 
to restore the confidence of the people who are overcome by 
a sense of utter helplessness and despair. 

CONGRESS DEMANDS. 

Mr. Morley said in his last speech that he could not 
discover what we want our Rulers to do which they are not 
slowly and gradually taking steps to accomplish, and seema 
to think that vve were crying for the moon. But the 
National Congress does not surely cry for the moon when 
it asks for the reduction of the Military Expenditure. The 
National Congress does not surel^y cry for the moon when’ 
it protests against degrading Colonial Ordinances and de- 
mands for the Indian the ordinary rights of British citizen-* 
ship in the Colonies. The National Congress does not surer 
ly cry for the moon when it seeks the separation of Judicial 
from Executive functions or protests against the partition 
of Bengal. Th-e National Congress does not surely cry for 
the moon when it insists upon the extension of primary; ^ 
education or the limitation of the revenue 6n lands which 
belong to the State. The National Congress does not 
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surely cry for the moon when it insists upon a truly 
effective representation of the people in the Legislative 
Councils or upon their representation in the Executive 
Councils of the Viceroy and of the Governors of Madras 
and of Bombay. 

We do not demand the immediate recall of Lord 
Kitchener or the disbandment of the Indian xArmy. We 
do not demand universal suffrage. And yet these w^ere 
some of the red herrings Mr. Morley dragged across the 
path of English public opinion in his Arbroath speech. 
What we do demand is that our Rulers should introduce 
reforms as steps towards giving us that self-government 
which is now the aspiration of a people educated for three 
generations in the political ideas of the West. Mr. 
Morley admits that the English are here nob for their own 
interest but for the interest of the millions committed to 
their charge. Kow, though this assertion ho,s an unctions 
theological flavour about it, and must be taken with a few 
grains of Kureutch salt, I take it no Englishman wiU 
deny that the supremacy of the English is not to last for 
•ever and that their real object is to teach India to rule 
herself. I am confident that every true Englishman who 
has an inborn sense of freedom and justice has faith in 
«elf-government« And I can affirm wdth equal confidence 
that, however beneficent a foreign rule may be, no people 
in whom all manhood has not been killed out will ever 
willingly submit for ever to the yoke though it may be 
wreathed with flowers. This is a natural sentiment which 
must commend itself to every true-hearted Englishman. 
TThe brightest jewel in the British Crown ” must not be 
regarded merely as a market for British goods or a field 
lor the safe investment of British capital or as an openings 
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a dignified career to “ our boys/’ Now, can any one 
honestly say that England has done all that she might 
have done towards accomplishing her mission ? What, 

I ask our Eulers, have you done during the one-and-half 
centuries of your stewardship ? Given increased material 
prosperity ? Granted ; though the people with Oriental 
perversity still continue to die of famine* Given us high 
education? Granted; though here again in ways peculiar 
to the East where the law of cause and effect does not 
hold good that education has, according to you, led not to 
contentment but to disaffection. But if that education^ 
as we assert, has with all its faults given you public 
servants as able and as Icyal as their English brethren, has 
not the time come to give the educated classes a larger- 
share in the administration of the country ? We look at- 
the achievements of Japan in less than fifty years. We 
look at Persia, we look at Ghina, and our minds arc filled 
with despair. We cannot any longer be fed with worn out 
platitudes ; and when Mr. Morley deals in them he forgets 
that W8 too may claim to have kindled our modest rush- 
lights at Burke and Mill’s benignant lamps. We too* 
know the painful journey that lies before us before we- 
can be welded into the political unity of a nation. Long 
long is the way, rugged is the ground and the weary 
steps must be trodden with bleeding feet, with bleeding 
knees and with bleeding hearts. Bub do not, we pray 
you, stand with a drawn sword to impede our journey. 

I repeat that we are not crying for the moon. I 
repeat, that all we ask is that our country should take her 
rightful place among the nations under the regis of. 
England. We want in reality and not in mere name to 
the sons of the Empire. Our ambition is to draw closer- 
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itnprovement in the Indian system ot Government wnicli 
has now become an anaclironism. Men nurtured on 
Western ideals and literature must be animated by new 
aspirations which must be satisfied » The time that 
Macaulay foresaw — the most glorious day for England — 
has now arrived. With the growth of new ideas and 
«lew aspirations the Indians insist upon a greater share in 
the administration of their own affairs. This demand is 
resisted by an autocratic bureaucracy who are jealous of 
the slightest encroachment on the piivileges of their order. 
It is admitted on all hands that the people of this 
•country are most docile and law-abiding and yet portions 
•of the country are in a state of ferment. This is due 
not only to the resistance to the demand of the people for 
-a large share in the management of their own affairs, but 
to the reactionary policy persistently followed in recent 
years by the Government, and their contempt for public 
■opinion and the legitunate aspirations of the people. 
Political life is stirring in India which must be faced in a 
considerate spirit ; but there has been, as yet, no serious 
attempt to do so by the Government. Tiie result is- 
general aiscontent. Tim bureaucrats are certainly wise in 
their generation. They defer all reforms till the discon- 
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tent g.'ithers in volume .and leads to seditious movements, 
when they readily seize on them as a pretext for reprcs- 
•sion and for indefinitely postponing any experiment in 
self-government. The Spanish matadcr, as we all know 
maddens the bull with his muleta and then plunges his 
sword into its neck. 

WANTED SYMPATHY. 

The supreme necessity of the hour is sympathy. We 
wish to see less and less of the strong hand, and more and 
more of the strong nerve, the strong head and the kind 
heart. As the Prime Minister recently s.aid, the Indian 
administration should be brought into closer contact with 
the Indian people, and that it is only by an honest, 
courageous and persistent attempt to do so that England' 
would disch.arge her momentous trust, -^tlie most momen- 
tous trust that was ever committed to a gre.at State. And 
there never was a time when sympathy was more needed ; 
for India is truly a country of m.any sorrows and is 

stricken sorely by plague and famine. 

ME. MORLEy’s reforms. 

And this brings me to thefX^eforms which Mr. Morley 
shadowed forth towards the end of his speech on the last 
Indian .Budget debate. These were, in addition to a 
Eoyal Commission to enquire into the evils of over- 
men tndisation, (first) the institution of an Advisory 
Council of Notables, (second) the enlargement of tho 
Legislative ConneiJs, (third) the fuller discussion of the 
Budget in the Viceroy's Council, .and (fourth) the nomina- 
tion of one or two Indians to the Secretary of State!s 
Council in London. 
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decentralisation commission. 

It would be premature to express any opinioa on the 
work of the Decentralisation Commission. We Imve^ 
however, every reason to think that it will strengthen the 
elective element on Municipal and Local Boards and that 
the representatives of the people will be associated with 
tbo District Officer in the work of Local Administration. 
I know that most people distrust Commissions, though 
Lord Curzon was free from any such weakness. But 
trust that the Decentralisation Commission will prove an 
exception to the gene^^al rule and lead to great improve- 
ments in the administration, as the terms of reference 
are wide enough to include proposals for advancing the 
cause of Local Self-Government by strengthening and 
developing Municipal and Local Boards and by decentralis- 
ing District A<lministration. The distribution of power 
between the Supreme and Provmcial Governments is a mat- 
ter of secondary .importance to us. But to what extent our 
control of Local affairs in Municipalities and District and 
Local Boai-ds is real— also to what extent the administra- 
tion of a district by the Collector and District Magistrate 
is influenced directly and indirectly by the opinion of the 
people of the district — these are matters of supreme impor- 
tance. Though we may nob be yet in a position to make a 
correct forecast of the result of the labours of the Commis- 
sion, our best men must direct their energies towards- 
making these labours fruitful, and this can only be effected . 
by our coming forward in sufliciei^t numbers to give evi- 
dence before it. Of course, only such persons should come 
forward for the purpose as have a fair grasp of these 
questions and some personal acquaintance with either Local 
Self "Government or District Administration. The present 
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disposition which, I fear, is general all over the country to 
leave the Commission alone is most unfortunate and will 
only do us harm. We should insist that the composition of 
Municipal and District and Local Boards shnuld now be 
entirely or almost entirely elective. We should also insist 
that the resources at their disp)sal should be larger than 
at present. Ami we should lastly insist that the control of 
Government over local bodies should be similar to that of 
the Local Government Board in Englatid, and, as there, it 
should be exercised only in the interests of efficiency and 
purity of administration, and that, subject to this control, 
local bodies should be free to manage local affairs and spend 
local resources as they deem best. Then, and then only, 
would they feel a real sense of responsibility in the matter 
of local self-governme»it which can never • be developed 
under the present system of constant and harassing inter- 
ference on the part of officials. As regards district adminis- 
tration, everybody will admit that the Collector and Dis- 
trict Magistrate should be emancipated from the present 
excessive Secretariat control, and, in place of it, every head 
of a District should have associated with him a Board com- 
posed of elected and nominated members, which may at 
first be entirely or almost entirely advisory, but which, in 
course of time, should be entimsted with definite and 
gradually expanding powers of control. All important ad- 
ministrative matters concerning a district, except such aS 
may h*ave to be treated as strictly confidential, should be 
laid before this Board for advice, which the Collector and 
District Magistrate should not be at liberty to set aside ex- 
cept for reasons to be recorded in writing. If the experi- 
m^tit succeeds, as it is bound to do, the Board should be 
empoyyered to exercise substantial control oyer most matters 
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of district administration like the administration of excise 
■and forest rules, famine and plague Administration. 

THE SIMLA SCHEME OF NEW REFORMS. 

The first three reforms adumbrated by Mr. Morley are 
now embodied in what is known as the Simla scheme, 
and I propose to deal with these reforms very briefly. 
The idea of a Council of Notables is not quite new. A 
similar measure was tried by Lord Lyttcjp in 1877, but, 
;as Mr. Morley admits, it was a complete failure ; and I 
fear that unless the Scheme is considerably modified, the 
proposed reform will share the same fate. For the Coun- 
cil is sure to be a reactiormry body, — an Indian House of 
Lords, with this difference, that English House of 
Lords contains many able and accomplished men who have 
been trained in Politics from their earliest youth and who 
:are in a large measure in touch with the general trend of 
public opinion. I do not, however, deny that the pro- 
posed Council, if it is properly constituted and its func- 
tions enlarged, “may be a useful institution. But the pre- 
sent scheme is open to a variety of objections. In the 
trst place, though Ruling Princes may well be invited to a 
Council which has to deal with matters touching the wel- 
fare of their States or their relations to the paramount 
power, British subjects alone should be eligible as membeis 
of a Council which will have to deal exclusively with 
questions relating to administration in British India on 
which Ruling Chiefs are not likely to be able to give much 
useful advice. 

The proposed Council is also open to objection on the 
ground that the Councillors are not to be consulted collec- 
tively but only individually. Then, again, it is absolutely 
necessary, in order to create confidence and to secure in 
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gome measure popular representation, that a certain pro- 
portion of the Members should be elected by the different 
Provinces. The Council should also meet at stated times, 
and whenever any proposed measure is not accepted by a 
majority of the Members it .should be dropped, or, at any 
rate, postponed, for further consideration. You cannot 
invite opinions only to flout them. 

The proposed reform of the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council is also open to very serious objections, if indeed 
it is not a step backwards. It has been almost univer- 
sally condemned, as the proposal to allow the Local Councils 
to return only .seven out of Mty-fouv Members would 
seriously reduce the influence of the educated community 
who, notwithstanding the sneers at intellectuals, lawyers, 
and schoolmasters, are the real leaders of public opinion, 
Distrust, we all know, breeds distrust, and the Govern- 
ment ought nob to be surprised if my countrymen regard 
their proposals with the same suspicion with which the 
Trojans regarded the friendly gifts of the Greeks. 

The functions of the Council should also be enlarged 
and the debate on the Budget ought to be made a reality 
instead of a mere academic exercise. This can only be 
done by allowing the Members to divide on any question 
on which there may be a difference of opinion on any head 
in the Bu(lget. The Council should also be given an 
opportunity of discussing, under proper safeguards, ques- 
tions relating to administration , on which there is a 
strong public feeling. 

The Provincial Councils should also be expanded on 
the same lines and every District should be allowed to 
return a Member. And the Advisory Boards for assisting 
Local Governors in carrying on the administration should 
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now come to the parting of ways. It has been said that 
we are divided into two parties, — those who place their 
faith in Constitutional methods and those who have lost all 
faith ill them and that it is impossible for the two parties 
any longer to act together. Now in a vast organisation 
like the Indian C(nigress, which embraces every section of 
the community, differences of opinion must be inevitable 
though they cannot be allovved to reach a point which 
would paralyse our action. Quarrels when they stop short 
of this only prove not the weakness but the strength of our 
combination. They show the viirour of lifo not 
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representation in the Legislative Councils. It stands 
pledged as ever to the reduction of the enormous Military 
expenditure and to a more equal division of the burden 
between England and India. It stands pledged as ever 
to the limitation of the Land Revenue. It stands pledged 
as ever to the separation of Executive and J udicial func- 
tions. It stands pledged as ever to the Sivadeshi move- 
ment. It stands pledged as ever to the resolution that the 
Boj'cott movement in Bengal inaugurated by vray of pro- 
test against the partition of the Province is a legitimate 
movement. It stands pledged as ever to the re-union of 
the people of Bengal under one Administration, And, 
lastly, it stands pledged as ever to win gradually for the 
country by all Constitutional means that autonomy which 
England basso wisely granted to her Colonies. 

INDUSTRIAL REGENERATION. 

We all recognise the supreme need of unity and of 
patriotic sacrifice. We are all agreed that nations are 
made by themselves. We are all agreed on the necessity 
of education on National lines and the general elevation 
of the masses so essential to the attainment of a higher 
politictil life. We are all agreed on the necessity of 
industrial development. For even deeper than political 
reform, before mere forms of Government, lies the great 
question of the industrial regeneration of the country. Let 
us stand by the Swadeshi movement which is founded not on 
hatred but on love— love of our own country, not hatred 
of the foreigner. Our creed is short and consists in the 
development of India for ourselves ; but Swadeshi within 
the limits of the law. It is a patriotic sentiment which 
involves no disloyalty. We are determined nob to use 
foreign goods so far as practicable, and no amount of re- 
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pression wili deter iis from carrying out our resolution.. 
We cannot project our industries by tariff legislation, but 
we can show our love for the country by our sympathy for 
the masses who are now steeped in unspeakable poverty. 
The Anglo-Indian community, however, have taken fright 
at this movement and the Government too have been in- 
fected by it. They draw a sharp distinction between Swa- 
deshi and Boycott ; but unless Boycott is accompanied by 
violence is there any real difference between the two? 

WORK IN HARMONY. 

I confess I see no reason why we should not still be 
able to work in harmony. A house divided against itself 
cannot stand, and we must be on our guard against the 
deadly peril of disunion. The race may not always be to 
the swift nor the battle to the strong, but depend upon it,, 
without pa.tient discipline and self-control, without cour- 
age and determination, without a sense of loyalty, of order 
and of duty, our enterprise is bound to fail. The citadel of 
bureaucracy is much stronger than the walls of Jericho. 
Brother- Delegates, the night is dark and tempestuous. Let- 
us hold together and wMit in patience for the dawn, not 
resting till the bright morning comes, fearless in our faith 
and strong in our hopes. But this 1 am painfully com- 
pelled to say, that unless wiser counsels prevail, there is. 
bound to be a cleavage when we must part company and 
the Congress left free to follow the path of constitutional 
agitation marked out by its founders, the only path 
which promises a successful issue. 

WHAT THE NEW PARTY SAYS. 

The new partv seems to have persuaded itself that it* 
is hopeless to expect any concessions from our Rulers and 
political agitation on the lines of the ISTational Con- 
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gress are a delusion and a snare. The true bureaucrat, it 
sa.ys, does not appreciate moderation and always treats the 
constitutional reformer with secret contempt. Like the 
Sin Fein party in Ireland, it has lost all faith in consti- 
tutional movements but it must be said to its credit that 
it has also no faith in physical force ; nor does it advise 
the people not to pay taxes with the object of embarrassing 
the Government. I am of course speaking of the leaders. 
All its hopes are centred in passive resistance of a most 
comprehensive kind, derived, 1 presume, from the modern 
history of Hungary, the pacific boycott of all things Eng- 
lish. If I understand its programme aright, we must re- 
fuse to serve Government in any capacity either as paid 
servants or as members of Legislative Councils, Local 
Boards or Municipalities. British Courts of Justice too 
should be placed under a ban and courts of arbitration 
substituted for them--a proposal, by the way, which shows 
that the agitation is not the work of liungry lawyers. All 
schools and colleges maintained by the Government should 
also be boycotted. In a word, we mu5?t get rid of our 
habit of leaning on the Government and create in its place 
a habitof thinking and acting as if the Government were 
not. All this, however, is to be eftected not by physical 
force but by social pressure; for there has as yet arisen no 
party to counsel violence or any other breach nf th. 
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the face. We must recognise them loyally, and if it is 
true that no man is ev^er good for much who has not in 
his youth been carried off his feet by fiery enthusiasm, 
it is equally true it needs the bit and the bridle. For 
enthusiasm, unless controlled by sound judgment, fre- 
quently ends in ghastly tragedies. 

You all know the story of the city with the three 
gates with their inscriptions ; the first said “ Be bold,” the 
second ‘‘Be bold and ever more be bold,” while the third 
and last inscription which the horseuian lead was “ Be 
not too bold.” You forget that rashness is not courage. 
You forget that hasty maxims drawn from the history of 
other nations and other times are extremely dangerous, 
as the conditions are never the same, and action which 
produces a certain result in one country at one time may 
lead to directly opposite result in another country and at 
another time. You forget that there is no doctrine so 
universal and comprehensive that you are bound to act 
upon it at all haz^irds. You forget, it may be a cynical 
remark, but it is perfectly true, that though a martyr may 
be worshipped for his sufferings and his sacrifices, he is not 
always counted among the wisest of men and his example 
is more frequently admired than followed. I need not go 
far afield to seek for illustrations. You pride yourselves 
on the idea that you alone have the courage of your con- 
victirms and that the Moderate party are disloyal to their 
country and would betray her with a kiss. But you forget 
that there is a faith, and, perhaps, as has been rightly 
said, a deeper faith which knows how to stand still and 
wait patiently till the fruit is ripe and may be. gathered 
without violence. Your aims may be generous but do not 
drag the country into perils which you do not foresee but 
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which are sure to follow on your methods. The millen- 
nium surely will not arrive when all Government Oolleges- 
and Schools are closed, when all Municipal and District 
Boards are abolished and elected members refuse to sit in 
the Legislative Councils of the Empire. Petulance is not 
manliness. It is eas}^ to revile authority in season and; 
out of season, but not so easy to build up a nation. Of 
one thing 1 am sure. One thing I know. Mere rant, 
however full of fire, will not help us. What we want is 
action, leadership and discipline. What we want is earnest 
work in co-operation with the Government, if possible, but 
in any case in conformity with moral and constitutional 
methods. Temporary failures must not discourage us. 
Hopes deferred must not sicken us. We must pursue our 
course with that courage which inspires the soldier in a 
forlorn hope with heart for any fate, conscious of our 
integrity and conscious of the nobleness of our cause. 

I implore you not to persevere in your present course. 
Do not be beguiled by mere phantoms. You cannot put 
an end to Britist Rule by boycotting the administration. 
Your only chance under the present circumstances of 
gaining your object lies in co-operation with the Govern- 
ment in every measure which is likely to hasten our poli- 
tical emancipation ; for so long as we do not show ourselves 
worthy of it, rely upon it England will maintain her rule, 
and if you really want Self-Government, you must show 
that you are fit for such responsibility. Then and then 
only will the English retire from India, their task com- 
pletely accomplished, and their duty done. 

THE NEW PARTY NOT TO BE TAKEN SERIOUSLY. 

But suppose your movement is successful and the 
English retire f/om the country, leaving the people to 
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stew in their own juice. Imagine the chaos and disorder 
into which the whole country would be immediately 
plunged. I really cannot — I hope to be Forgiven for 
this remark — take the members of the new party serious- 
ly ; I believe they are at present only in a sulky 
mood, because constitutional and peaceful methods^ 
have failed. They say that the National Congress has- 
been for years only ploughing the sands of the sea-shore, 
that all prospects of reasonable concessions are more and 
more receding into the distance and that we are deluding 
ourselves and our countrymen in persevering in our 
mendicant policy. Arguments, they say, are of no avail 
nor suppli'jations however humble. They are always met> 
by insult and by contempt. Now 1 venture to think 
that this mood betrays an impatience which the history 
of every reform shows to be in the highest degree 
unreasonable — a sullen and aiigry mood which may readily 
slide into a temper which would be a menace to law and 
order and would furnish our enemies with the plea that- 
public tranquillity can only be secured by repression^ 
You may deny it, but I fear you are in danger of slowly 
but surely drifting into treason. 

Do not, I beseech you, play the game of our enemies 
but be staunch to the Congress as ever and abide by the 
principles, and follow the chart laid down by its founders. 
Do you believe that we do not feel as strongly as you da 
the unjust disabilities under which we labour ? Do you 
believe that we do not feel as strongly as you do our 
exclusion from our legitimate share in the administration 
of the country ? Do you believe that we do not feel as 
strongly as you do the annual drain which is impoverish- 
ing the country ! Do you believe that we do nob feel as 
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Strongly as you do the burden of the Military expenditure 
which arrests all progress and but for which the country 
would have been covered with a network of schools, with 
fi'ee primary education within the reach of the masses^ 
Do you believe that we are not as determined as you are 
to work out our political emancipation ? 

CONGRESS WORK IN ENGLAND. 

But I nsk you seriously if it would not be madness 
to give up constitutional agitation either here or in 
England, especially in England, where public opinion, 
not of the classes but of the great democracy, is now the 
dominating factor in 
supplicate w: 
but to demand of a 
ment of th 
us. What 1 
English people about 


politics. I do not invite you to 
ith bated breath and whispering humbleness, 
nat-ion, jealous of its honour, a fulfil- 
e pledges which have been repeatedly given to 
ies in our way is the utter ignorance of the 
us» They have been led to believe 
that the administration of India is perfect, but if they 
were made acquainted with the real condition of the 
country, at the present day, they would gladly support 
such reforms as we demand ; though we must be prepared 
for the opposition of those classes whose vested interests 
might be imperilled by any reform. We must, therefore, 
try to educate English public opinion. And that public 
opinion, when well informed and not warped by lies i.s 
sure to be essentially just. It is only by enlisting such 
pinion on our side that we can hope to achieve our objects. 
We musy.herefore, endeavour to place our views before 
the people of England by every means in our power by 
mtive agitation on the Platform and in the pks« 

^member that we have very powerful enemies, who try 
their best to mislead the nation, and w«aa. „.i.. / 
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meet them by creating a pc»werfnl body of opinion, in our 
favour, finiong the people who have been so recently 
emancipated and whose sympathy must always be with 
those who are only claiming the ordinary rights of British 
citizenship. 

BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

This is now the task of the British Committee in 
London, whose services, however, have not received that 
recognition or support, which is undoubtedly due to them. 
Our friends in Engla.nd have been unremitting in their 
exertions and if we liave escaped more vigorous 
repressive measures, we owe it to them and to them 
alone. They have not only laboured to promote 
our welfare but have spent their own money for 
us, and I am not using the language of exaggera- 
tion when i say that they have poured out money like 
water in our cause. 

INDIAN AGITATION IN ENGLAND. 

I do not deny that we must rely on our own right 
hand to build up our national strength ; but the only 
power that can control the bureaucracy now is to be found 
in England. Depend upon it, political agitation in Eng- 
land is iK^t a mere waste of energy and of money. It is 
sure to improv^e the system of administration and to* 
galvanize it into new life. Measures like fiee primary 
education, for instance, will appeal readily to the sympa- 
thies of the English people and will be forced on the 
bureaucracy, who, if left to themselves, would put it off 
indefinitely ; ft>r they have studied one art in perfectiony 
the art of writing minutes and of not doing anything. 
Then, again, the exposure of official wrong-doing is sure 
to have a sobering effect on the bureaucracy. Agitation 
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therefore, in England must be carried on actively and 
persistently, not apathetically or intermittently, and I 
would specially recommend this question to the attention 
of the Congress. But we must work with courage and 
■deterioination, without expecting immediate results and 
.confidently leave the issue to time. Above all, we must 
try to win back the confidence of the English Nation 
which has been forfeited by the wild utterances of some 
irresponsible agitators and the lies and calumnies indus- 
■triously spread by tho^e who hate the people and would 
keep them in a state of perpetual tutelage. It is these 
led Mr, Morley and the Indian Government to 
■believe that there was real danger of a confia.gration, 
which^ we know, never existed. It is these men who have 
deterred a Liberal Government from making any subst- 
antial concessions. It is these men who have induced 
the English people to distrust not only our loyalty but 
also our competency to manage our own affairs. 

CONCLUSION. 

I repeat that though our progress may be slow, we 
-must not lose heart ; no, not even if the dial is set back ; 
for such things are inevitable in the course of human 
affairs. But depend upon it, unless History is a record 
of lies, Englishmen love freedom as their most cherished 
possession.; but do not forget that the freedom they love 
is freedom broadening slowly from precedent to precedent, 

I repeat that our object can only be achieved by Constitu- 
tional agitation and not by leaving Government severely 
;alone. Yisions may be sublime but they are not real • 
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would be puerile to turn away from the struggle, simply 
because our hrst attempts are not crowned by tangible 
immediate results. For my part, I have never despaired, 
.and 1 refuse to despair. 


Twenty-fourth Congress— Madras— 1908 


THE HON'BLE Dr. RASH BEARI GHOSE, C.l.E 


INTRODUCTION. 

Brother -Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — The 
fears which for months haunted the minds of some 
•of us have proved groundless. The genial predic- 
tions of our enemies so confidently made have also been 
falsified. For the Indian National Congress is not dead 
{Loud applause) nor has Surat been its grave. It has 
been more than once doomed to death but, rely upon it, it 
bears a charmed life and is fated not to die. {Loud ap- 
plause.) It is true a few men have left us, but the Con- 
gress is as vigorous as ever. {Hem% hear.) We have 
now closed up our ranks and though some of us clung 
convulsively to the hope that those who have now deliber- 
rately committed political suicide would still continue to 
fight the good fight and keep the faith they soon found 
out their mistake. There can be no reconciliation with 
the irreconcilable. 

THE CONGRESS SPLIT.. 

The first ominous sign of a movement which has 
-since unmasked itself showed itself in the Benares Con- 
veress in December, 1905, after the reactionary policy of 
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Lord Curzon had culminafced in the partition of Bengal. 
{Cries of shame.) it was at Benares that the boycott 
of English goods which had been started in Bengal 
by way of protest against the partition of the province- 
was declared to he legitimate, not however without 
some opposition from those who thought that sucIa 
a step might ultimately end in hostility to ’the 
Government. The new movement started in 1905- 
reached its second stage in Calcutta, where there was- 
a stormy session, and an open rupture was averted 
only by the tact and authority of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
{Ghm's.) By that time the New Party, who made no secret 
of their contempt for the Moderates, had sketched out a 
comprehensive policy of passive resistance modelled on the 
Irish Sinn Fein, They insisted on a boycott not only of 
English goods but of the English Government itself, though 
their policy was veiled under the name of self-help and 
self-reliance. The relations between the two parties thus 
became strained almost to the breaking point in 1906, and 
the struggle had reached a still more menacing stage 
before we met at Surat last year, when the session had to 
be suspended amid tumultuous and unedifying scenes^ 
And why ?--simply because the Congress refused to be 
dragged from its old moorings by the new currents which 
had been set in motion. Our National Congress has, I 
need hardly remind you, from the very beginning strictly 
adhered to constitutional methods of agitation and has 
never encouraged disloyalty of any sort or kind. (“ Hear 
hear'' and cheers.) It is true like all other institutions' 
it has passed through the inevitable process of evolution’ 
but it has never faltered in its loyal devotion to bke 
-Empire, {Cheers.) And at Surat it remained firm to it. 
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creed and refused to purchase unity at the price of princi- 
ple and of loyalty. (Hear, hear.) 

Now, 1 will not wander into the boundless realm of 
the might have been, but will only say this. Those who 
have gone outof us, were never of us, for if they had been of 
us they would no doubt have continued with us. (Laughter.) 
Our paths now lie wide apart, and a yawning gulf separates 
us. It is, however, permissible to us to hope that these 
wayward wanderers, if I may say so without oflPence, will 
come back to us and be ours again (Hear, hear) joining hands 
and hearts with us and fighting under the old banner—' 
that banner to vvliich we have always been true, — and by 
which we have again solemnly pledged ourselves to stand, 
never again to part, {loud cheers.) But we will not, we 
cannot, we dare oiot extend the hand of fellowship to them 
so long as they persist in their present policy. 

Br-other Delegates, we have been charged with having 
imposed a new constitution without a mandate from the 
Congress, but X can hardly believe that our accusers are 
serious. In the first place there is no question whatever 
of compulsion or of a brand new constitution, The consti- 
tution is not brand new' and nobody is compelled to accept 
ic. In the second place, is it not the idlest) pedantry to 
say that the convention which we were driven to summon 
at Surat when the regular machinery broke down — a 
Convention at which over eight-hundred delegates were 
present, — had no autliority at all to act in the unforeseen 
emergency which had arisen ? If we w'ere always obliged 
to move only in the beaten path, we could not in a time 
of crisis move at all. “ In a wilderness,*^ said Maynard on 
a historical occasion, ‘‘ a man should take the track which 
will carry him home and should not stand crying ‘-Whore 

59 
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is tbe King’s highway ? I walk nowhere but on the King’s 
highway’.” {Laughter and cheers.) There are also other 
precedents familiar to every student of history. But what 
is the use of speaking of precedents or of history or of the 
counsels of common sense, to those who for their own 
purposes, are determined to belittle the Indian National 
Congress ? 

THE REFORMS. 

Brother Delegates, I must confess it was not without 
<5onsiderable misgiving that I accepted the invitation of the 
Beception Committee to preside at the present session as 
I was then inclined in common with most of my country- 
men to take a very gloomy view of our position and pros- 
pects. Eor if the situation last year was full of grave 
anxiety, the year which is just closing was marked by stiH 
more sinister omens. I am nob, I trust, a pessimist; but 
•a succession of repressive laws and deportations under a 
lawless Law will sap even the most robust optimism. In 
the course of the last few days, however, the condition of 
things has entirely changed, and the clouds which darkened 
the political sky and which we watched so long with fear 
and trembling are now dissolving in rain. The words of 
the poet have come true : — 

“ The clouds you so much dread 
Are big with mercy and shall break 
In blessings on your head.” {Cheers.) 

They are now breaking in blessings over ycur heads 
•slaking the parched and thirsty earth. The time of the 
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to guide the new spirit ^vhieh Enc]« a 
India. (Loiid cheers.) To have d.'o “ T1 

not of strength but of we.akness. (ffear heir) T 

alone lies the Strength of the rulers * ! mtiee 

no account to the^itt.e prudetls j^h 

lish statesmanship has dared to be i ^”g- 

has a national conscience. (Cheers )^"lt 

just because it knows no fear. It h- ^ 

because it has no real faith in th c 

the tinsel imperialism, which tell* uVthanh^'^^^^r 

The reforms which have nnw 
foreshadowed in the Kin^-Fmn - » ^^nounced were 
to cheer us in our hour of deepest'^lL^^^^^f^ which came 
affliction and of shame. ItTat SX 
and goodwill, full of the most kindl^ ' “"f P®^ce 
mcst friendly feelings towards his IndL^^rbjZ^ttrth 

x;:r 

manifesto is spiritless and rather suDe'rflour 'if w 
I make bold to assert, spiritless nor' superfluous ll 
not spiritless, because it solemnly reaffirmed 'the 
Charter of 1858. rCW.; It was not superfluous be 
it distinctly announced a policy of pi-ogreXve d , 
in the direction of self-government <^«'^®Iopment 

The language of the Queen’s Proclamation, the kev ^ 
note of which was the equality of races, was perhaps equa^ 
ly plain on one point. But can arnT * 1.1 {> E ^ 
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that it received a generous interpretation in practice? 
Did not a brilliant Viceroy attempt to explain it away in 
a famous speech and deliberately lay down the policy of 
excluding Indians from the higher branches of the Service ? 
{Cries of “shame.”) The National Congress protested 
against this policy, but IjOrd Ourzon would not pay the 
slightest attention to our protest. He would not be Lord 
Curzon if he did. {La.ughter.) We have a right to bring 



1,0^ „ ‘ associated, never 

iiad a trial, A. smo'Jp-minri/i/i tri i* i * 

1.4. T , *=Wb»e-minded English nobleman of the 

.! 2r,t: fT ““ 

a na ion. (Uea, hear,) He believed that a nation, like an in- 
dividual, has a conscience, and that England’s dutv^T? 
wodd b, di„h„g.d by „.ti ^ J 

ft for .elf-g«v,rb„onl. Tho d.™lop„,„i koal^dt “ v 

heart. But who does not know the fate of the measures • 
troduced b, him? Who does not remember the I ^ot 
^oversy which surged round Lord Ripon’s adminislation ? 
Who does not remember the threats of a white munity ? 
Who does not remember the open insults to the Queen’s 
reprpntatiye? It was not the Ilbert Bill which ^omxxh- 
ed the Anglo-Indian world but Lord Ripon’s attempt to 
give the local representative Councils some actual share in 
the government of their district. And it was certainly 
not his Lordships fault if the reforms proposed by hJ 
proved an illusion, a mere Barmecide feast. ^ ^ 

Henceforth we shall have an effective voice in directing 
the policy of the Government in the administration of the 
country. Henceforth we shall be able to initiate discus- 
sion on all questions of public importance, and to pass 
resolutions which, though they may not be binding upon 
the Government, are sure to receive attention. IndHm 
members will also be admitted to the Executive Councils. 
The debate on the Budget again will be a real debate and 
not a mere academic discussion, while the right of interpella- 
tion will be considerably widened. Henceforth the executive, 4 : 
will not be able to control all provincial legislation. In a' 
word we shall now have somethina' like a 
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government in the place of an autocratic and irresponsible 
administration. {Hear^ hear.) Lord Morley has also pro- 
mised, not obscurely, that the Bombay and Madras system 
will be introduced into the larger sister provinces. And if 
the principle of dispensing with an official majority has not 
been for the present extended to the Imperial Council, we 
have no doubt its application will not long be withheld if 
the result of the experiment in the Provincial Councils 
proves satisfactory. {Hear, hear.) 

The reform scheme has no doubt been very carefully 
thought out, but it is impossible to say that it is not sus- 
Oeptible of improvement. And it is quite open to you to 
suggest such alterations as would facilitate its practical 
working, and I am sure any reasonable representations made 
by you will receive every attention from the authorities. 
I would therefore invite your attention to the best method 
of securing the proper representation of the people in the 
Legislative Councils, and in this connection, I would ask 
you to consider the question of the constitution of the 
electoral Colleges. It would also be for you to consider 
whether the appointment of an Indian member to the 
Executive Councils should not be guaranteed by Statute, 
instead of being left to the pleasure of the Secretary of 
State for India for the time being. (Applause.) We cannct 
always have a Mcrley at the helm in England, nor a Minto 
at the head of the administration in India. {Hear, hear.) 

THE FUTURE OF INDIA. 

We do not know what the future destiny of India may- 
be. We can see only as through a glass darkly. But of 
this 1 am assured, that on our genuine co-operation with 
the British Government depend our future progress and the 
development of a fuller social and political life. {Hear, hear) 
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Of this also I am assured that the future of the 
country is now in a large measure in our own hands* 
{Hecir^ hear,) And we owe it to ourselves, we owe it to 
the Government which has generously recognised the jus- 
tice of many of our claims, to show that we are deserving 
of the confidence of our rulers. And, above all, we owe it 
to our countrymen to give that generous support to the- 
Government which can alone promote their happiness and 
lead to further reforms. If we ai’e apathetic or do not 
wisely exercise the privileges now given to us, we shall 
show to the world that we are unfit for the duties and res- 
ponsibilities of citizenship. The fault will be ours, the 
humiliation and the disgrace. Remember that our ene- 
mies will always be on the watch and if we fail to dis- 
charge our duties properly the fate of the country v/ill be 
sealed. Speaking for myself, I have no such craven fears* 
I am confident that we shall all loyally co-operate wjth 
the Government in promoting tSie welfare of the country* 
And I am equally confident that such co-operation will 
strengthen existing authority and impart to the adminis- 
tration an efficiency which a foreign bureuacracy with the- 
best intentions can never hope to attain. 

To the impatient reformer who thinks that the pro- 
posed measures are in some respects inadequate my answer 
is, that to disdain anything short of an organic change in 
institutions as we all know, is nothing short of political 
madness. Reckless change is dangerous, and the most 
ardent patriot must see the wisdom of accepting reforms,, 
which if they give satisfactory results are sure to lead up 
to larger reforms. Remember there is no finality in politics. 
Of one thing I am certain. One thing I know. The na- 
tion as a whole will accept these reforms not in a spirit- 
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of carping criticism, but with the deepest gratitude. {Loud 
^applause.) 

And this reminds me that if ever there was a time 
when we ought to lally to the support of Government, 
of law and of order, if ever there was a time in which 
all loyal subjects ought to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment, that time is this. And here I must say that we 
cannot be too grateful to Lord Minto, who has displayed 
a rare courage and firmness in trying times and has steadily 
refused, though determined to put down lawlessness to 
follow the unwise policy of his predecessor, which has given 
rise to all those troubles he is meeting so manfully. 

THE UNREST. > 

Lord Ourzon seems to think that he has seized the 
full meaning of the new movement. In his Lordship's 
opinion, and we know that what Lord Curzon asserts even 
on^e must be true, (laughter) the whole of the unrest is 
due to the study of Miff on Liberty and Burke on the 
‘ French Revolution. {Laughter and cheers,) He foi'got, I 
may note in passing, to refer to his own Indian speeches, 
{laughter) which we can assure him were very widely read 
by tbe people of this country, perhaps even more widely 
than Mill on Liberty and Burke on the French Revolution. 
Lord Curzon also speaks of the victory of Japan over 
Russia and the whispering galleries of the East, and protests 
against the notion that the readjustment of the boundaries 
of Bengal — his euphemism for the partition of the pro- 
vince — ^has in any way contributed to the ferment. Now 
j confess I cannot speak with the authority of Lord Curzon 
(laughter); for I know of no calculus which can integrate 
the minute but powerful forces which are stirring in the 
of New India, (Gheers), 
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The history of the unrest was sketched by a master' 
hand only the other day in England and I am not pre- 
sumptuous enough tc think that I can improve on the 
picture drawn by Mr. Gokhale. {Loxidi and continued 
applause.) I may however venture to add that acquittals 
or very light sentences in some criminal cases in which the 
accused belonged to the governing race have contributed 
not a little to the general discontent. {Hear, hear.) Another 
potent cause which many thoughtful Englishmen ha\ e no- 
ticed with deep regret is the insolence and the overbearing 
language of some members of the ruling class. {Hear, hear 
and shame.) Of course, we do not, for obvious reasons, expect 
to find in the manners of every Englishman in this 
country the repose which stamps the cast of Vere de 
Vere, but aggressive rudeness in language and behaviour 
might easily be avoided. 

By one of those strange ironies of fate, so common in- 
political history, Lord Minto was ftalled upon to face the 
unhappy consequences of Lord Ourzon’s policy. He felt 
himself compelled owing to the growing discontent to 
enact repressive laws to restrain freedom of speech and of 
public meetings. ISTow as all experience tells «us secret crime 
invariably dogs the footsteps of coercion. {Hear, hear.) That 
which has happened in every other country happened inindia, 
— discontent was'driven beneath the surface. The effect 
on those v/ho are too young to be wise, too impulsive to 
be rational, was simply disastrous. Some of them who at 
first refused to meddle with Caesar or with the things that 
belonged to Caesar and said they would obey him in his 
place, began to dally with treason ; and the first false 
step in all such cases generall}’' leads by a tragic necessity 
tc that easv descent with which we are all familiar. But 
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the number of such persons was very small, infinitesimally 
small And Mr. Tilak, for many years the central figure 
in the new movement in which he played a notable part, 
shall be my witness. That gentleman very candidly told 
an Englishman who was travelling in this countiy last 
year, Certainly, there is a very small party which talks 
about abolishing British rule at once and completely. 
That, said Mr. Tilak, does not concern us ; it is much too 
far in the future. TJn organised, disarmed, and still disunited 
we should not have a chance of shaking the British 
Suzerainty.” It cannot certainly be shaken by a little 
picric acid and a few flasks of gunpowder. {Laughter.) 

And this reminds me that we have been charged 
with having maintained an ignoble silence in this time 
of crisis. Our first answer to this indictment is that we 
have not been silent. Our second answer is, that we 
have no faith in mere protestations of loyalty which must be 
superfluous. {Hmr^ kem\) When certain British subjects in 
the Cape told Lord Milner that they were loyal to the Crown? 
his lordship replied, “ Loyal, of course you are loyal, it 
would be monstrous if you were not.” [Laughter.) Let 
us free our minds of cant, of nonsense talk ” to use a 
phrase which, I believe, is destined to be historical. 
What, I ask, would an Englishman say if he w^as asked to 
join in a loyal demonstration, what would be his feeling, 
would he not treat the invitation as an insult ? As 
I said only the other day from my place in the Viceregal 
Council, we must be mad if were really disloyal. But 
we disdain all spurious loyalty. [Hear, hear.) We are not 
Pharisees. We do not wear our loyalty on our sleeves 
for our loyalty is above all suspicion. To doubt our loyalty 
is to doubt our sanity. [Hear., hear) We condemn from 
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Harmodius and Aristagifcon, is always very fane ; and 
those who engage in such discussions in times of public 
excitement should know that they can only do so at their 
peril. But though incitements to violence must be 
punished and organised lawlessness must be put down 
with the strong hand, the expediency of prosecuting 
people for seditious writings or speeches is open to gravest 
question. A sustained campaign of repression may be 
necessary in case of grave peril to law and order, but you 
cannot prevent the spread of opinions, however mischiev- 
ous, by sending the speaker or writer to jail. You 
cannot imprison the mind. It is in its own place. 
Outrages, and direct incitements to outrages, must, I 
repeat, be punished and punished severely. But argu- 
ment can only be met by arguments Coercion and even 
the appearance of coercion tend to create only distrust 
and suspicion. We all know the story of J u pi ter and the 
rustic who listened with attention as long as the god tried 
to convince him by argument, but when, on his happening 
to hint a doubt, Jupiter threatened him with his thunder, 
said, “ Now I know that you are wrong, Jupiter, for you 
never appeal . to your thunder when you are right. 
{Laughter and cheer?.) 

PROSECUTIONS FOR SEDITION. 

And this brings me to the numerous prosecutions for 
sedition during the course of the year. There have been 
altogether, I believe, about twenty prosecutions and as many 
' convictions. In moments of political passion when 
feeling runs high, an editor or speaker who is convicted 
of sedition, however rightly, is sure to be regarded by 
V; ^ section of the people as a martyr. But we do not want 
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auy fresh additions to the new Indian hagiology. 
{Laughter.) The roll is already long enough. “ He has 
set his heart upon being a martyr,” said William the 
Third of an acrimonious Jacobite, “ and I have set mine 
on disappointing him.” {Laughter,) Lord Macaulay 
contrasts the policy of William the Third with that of 
bis father-in-law, who refused to remit a cruel sentence 
of dogging passed upon a clergyman, saying, “ Mr. 
Johnson has the spirit of a martyr, and it is fit that 
he should be one.” “ These two speeches,” observes the 
historian, “ would alone suffice to explain the widely 
different fates of the two princes.” I am, I know, stating 
a mere commonplace fife to adorn copy books, when I say, 
that criticism, however trenchant or drastic, cannot do- 
much harm, so long as the administration is in a sound 
condition. {Hear^ hear.) It is sure to come to nought 
for it must always be powerless against the innafce con* 
servatism of a settled and civilised society. The true 
secret of the power of agitators is, as Macaulay pointed 
out long ago, the obstinacy of the rulers. A liberal 
government always makes a moderate people and this is as- 
true of the East as of the West. {Bear^ hear,) 

It has been said by a well known writer on English 
i^rvnwtitntional law that the leeal definition of a seditious- 
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by wild writings or speeches. As the Court of Directors 
said, not only should justice be done, but people should be 
made to see that justice is being done. {Hear^ hear.) 
Where, however, an Indian is convicted of a political 
offence I do not know of any glasses which will make his 
friends see that justice has been done, {Applause.) 

However this may be, the severity of the sentences 
in many cases lias undoubtedly called forth very strong 
-comments even from those who have no sympathy 'what- 
ever with seditious utterances. Brasfield was not a 
model Judge. Bub no candid man can deny that the 
-convention which sat in Edinburgh towards the end of 
the eighteenth century aimed at revolution. It was only 
the harsh sentences that sank deep into the minds of the 
Scottish people, whose feelings found expression half a 
century afterwards in the Martyrs' Memorial on Cotton 
Hill. Now the East may be the East, and the West may 
be the West, as the uncrowned Poet Laureate of the new 
imperialism assures us. (Laughter.) But the propriety 
of a sentence is not a question of latitude and longitude. 
(Laughter.) It is also permissible to doubt whether a 
system which places political offenders on a level with 
ordinary criminals is absolutely perfect. They should at 
least be spared the humiliation of herding with felons. 

THE PARTITION OP BENGAL. 

Would it be too presumptuous to hope that if every- 
thing goes on well and the country settles down, as it 
must in a short time, a general amnesty will be grunted 
to all political offenders and that those who have been 
deported will be restored to thoir homes ? (Loi^l cheers.) 
Would it again be too pres^imtuous to hope that the 
partition of Bengal will be modified ? (Hear, hear 
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unci cheers.) k. more unpopular measure was never 
passed by the Govern luent. Our grievance may be a 
mere sentimental grievance, but a sentimental grievance 
means a grievance that is felt. [Hear, hear.) The wound 
which was inflicted in 1905 will never heal, and it would 
be lamentable if the success of Lord Morley's liberal policy 
was jeopardised in the slightest degree by his failure to 
undo a grave administrative error,— the greatest blunder, 
according to Lord McDonnell, ever made in India. [Cheers.) 
I have pleaded more than once for the modification of the 
partition, and have no desire on the present occasion to 
repeat myself. But this I am bound to say, even the 
liberal concessions now made may, in some measure, lose 
their savour, if this great administrative blunder is long 
allowed to remain unredresssed, [Hear^ hear.) The 
partition may be a settled fact, but it is still an unsettled 
question. [Laughter and cheers.) 

MANY OTHER MATTERS. 

I find I must stop. I should have liked to say a few 
words on the rapid and appalling growth of military 
expenditure and the recent addition of an annual burden 
of Rupees 45,000,000, against which Lord Minto and his 
Council, always watchful of the interests of the Indian 
tax-payer, have entered a strong protest. [Hear^ hear.) I 
should have also liked to say something on the delay in 
carrying out the solemn promise made nearly two years 
ago, that primary education shall be free and judicial 
functions separated from the executive. (Hear^ hear.) I 
should have also liked to make a few remarks on the 
high mortality from plague and malaria, on the Univer- 
sity Act and Regulations which many people fear are 
likely to hinder the growth of high education in this 
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country. {Eear^ Aear.) But I feel, I cannot detain you 
1 much longer. 

j THE LATE ME. ANANDA CHARLU. 

I I cannot, however, conclude without referring to the 

very serious loss which the Indian National Congress has 
sustained in the death of Mr. Ananda Chari u. India 
K was still mourning the loss of her foremost lawyer when 

pur friend followed Sir Bhashyam Iyengar to the grave. 
A distinguished scholar and a great lawyer, Mr. Charlu 
will perhaps be best remembered as oiie of the pioneeers of 
the Congress movement. Behind a playful humour there 
was in him a singleness of purpose, a devotion to duty and 
an independence of character, which made him a most pro- 
minent figure in the public life not only of Madras but of 
the whole country. He has been taken away from us at a 
most cifitical moment when more than ever his wisdom and 
experience would have helped us in our deliberations. But 
as I have said more than once men like Mr. Ananda Charlu 
do not really die, but join the 

‘‘ Choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead, who live again, 

In minds made better by their presence.’-^ 

CONCLUSION. " 

It remains for me now only to thank you for the hon- 
our which you have conferred upon me. Believe me I am 
not using merely an idle phrase when I say that I am 
proud, very proud, of the distinction. I am proud also of my 
good fortune in being privileged to preside at this meeting, 
as the present year will be a memorable year in the history 
of the country. But those who succeeded me will, I will make 
i bold to say, be still more fortunate. For they will, I hope, at 
' /„ no distant date be able to congratulate the country on a 
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substantial reduction in the military expenditure and a 
more equitable division of the burden. They will also, I 
hope, be able to point to the steady substitution of Indian 
for European agency in the public service, to the wider and 
wider diffusion of primary education, to more and more 
improved sanitation, to a larger and larger reduction of the 
land revenue and the ultimate repeal of the tax on salt 
which is still a heav}‘ load on the poor. They will also, I 
hope, be able to tell the assembled delegates how the suc- 
cess of the experiment which is now going to be mack has 
encouraged the Government to give the people a larger and 
larger control over the financial and executive administra- 
tion of the country. They will also, I hope, be able to tell 
their audience how the Indian is no longer treated a,s an 
undesirable alien in any part of the Empire, (tor, 
and how the bar-sinister has been completely wiped out. 
They will also be able to congratulate the country on the 
repeal of Eegulation 111 of 1818, (tor, hear) a barbar- 
ous relic from the past, — an un weeded remnant which 
ought to have been extirpated long, long ago. {Gheers) 
They will also, I hope, be able to point with pride to 
social and material progress,, to the growth of indi- 
genous industries, to the investment of Indian capital in the 
development of the resources of the country, to improve- 
ments in agriculture and to the growing prosperity of the 
masses now plunged in hopeless poverty. They will also, 
I hope, be able bo tell their audience that the establish- 
ment of Technical colleges and the promotion of works of 
irrigation have for ever driven away the gaunt spectre of 
famine from the land. A.nd when in the fulness of time the 
people have outgrown the present system of administration, 
and have proved themselves fit for self-government, an 
i 60 
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exultant President of the Indian National Con|£?re&s, will be 
able to announce to a united people amid universal rejoic- 
ing, the extension to India of the colonial tj'pe of Govern- 
ment. {Loud and contimied applaiise.) 

Pray do not misunderstand me; and to guard myself 
ag'.4nst any possible misconception, I am bound to tell yon 
that this ideal can only be realised in the distant future. 
But to those who say that it is absolutely impossible of 
attainment and mock at our hopes our answer is plain. 
We may assure them that we are not the slaves of mere 
phrases. Weave not impatient Utopians filled with ecstatic 
visions; for we know of no talisman which can make a 
nation in an hoiu\ We know that our hopes are not likely 
to be realised in a day. We know that for yeai’s we may 
not have even a Pisgah sight of the Promised Land. 
But to blot out the ideal is, according to the Greek saying, 
to take the spring from out of the year. I t is at once our 
solace and our inspiration, our pole-star to guide us and our 
comfort. We know that in the struggle we shall suffer 
many defeats. But there are defeats which do not involve- 
any disgrace. There are repulses which carry no humilia- 
tion’. And if ever we are seized with despondency we shall 
not forget that in a national movement, endurance itself is- 
a victory and the keeping alive of the national spirit is itself 
au end. {Cheers.) Our triumph may be very remote but, de- 
pend upon it, we cati never suffer permanent defeat. And* 
we are determined to fight the good fight with unextin- 
guisbable faith, with unwavering hope and strenuous pati- 
ence, nerved and sustained by the conviction that a just 
cause^can never fail with the people of England. In quivet- 
nw and in confidence shall be our strength, and persuasion 
and discussion shall be our only weapons. {Hem\ hear.) 
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Tbe wisdom of confining ourselves only to aims which 
{ire immediately capable of being realised is not true wis- 
(ium, for I believe with Lora* Acton, the most philosophic of 
historians, that the pursuit of a remote and ideal object 
la rests the imagination by its splendour and captiv.ates the 
]*e.’-.>on by its simplicity, and thus calls birth energy which 
would not he inspire<l by a rational, possible end, conlined 
to what is ret^sonable, practicable, and just. But we are 
not impracticable reformers, for wo know that therein a 
tivue r»nd season for every thing and that all questions are 
rot for all times, .[repeat, we cherish no illusions. 
Vv\* know that the way is long and liard, we know the 
rhu'igei of taking even a single unwary step, but we are 
determir^ed to make the road easier for those wlio will 
follow us in ever-increasing numbers. ^Slan goes forth 
utik, his work and to his labour until the evening. .But 
the evening comes before his work or t.esk is done, but 
others will take up the work which is leit unfinished. 

Yes, a younger generation will take up tiie v;ork who 
will, 1 trust, have some kindly thouglHs for those who too 
in their day strove to do their duty, however imperfectly, 
tiucugh good report and through evil rcpnrfc, wnth it may 
he, a, somewh.at chastened fervour but, 1. may .say without 
hoc sting, with a fervour as genuine as that which stirs and' 
ii, spires youiiger lic-avts. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 
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Notable Utterances 
on the Congress Movement 


PART II. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE WELCOME ADDRESSES, 


Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra, 

SECOND CONGRESS— CALCUTTA—l 886. 

It has been the dream of my life that the scattered units of^ 
my race may some day coalesce and come together; that instead 
of living merely as individuals, we may some day so combine as 
to be able to live as a nation. In this meeting 1 behold the com- 
mencement of such coalescence. I hope the union will not be 
very distant It may not be left to me to realise the sight, but it 
is highly gratifying to me that vve are here assembled together,, 
delegates from the North and from the South, from the East and 
from West, all anxious to join as members of one nation for the 
good of our country. 

Divers we are in origin, in religion, in language, and in our 
manners and customs, but we are not the less members of the 
same nation. We live in the same country, we are subjects of the 
same sovereign, and our good and evil depends entirely on the 
state of the Government and the laws passed in this country „ 
Whatever is beneficial to the Hindus is equally beneficial to the 
Mahomedans and whatever is injurious to the Hindus is equally 
injurious to the followers of Mahomed. Nations are not made of 
sects but of tribes bound together in one political bond. We are 
all bound by the same political bond, and therefore we constitute 
one nation. 

The late Rajah Sir T. Madhava Row. 

THIRD CONGRESS — MADRAS— 1887. 

Thus then, it seems to me nothing strange, nothing pheno- 
menal, th^t I should witness before me in a vast and most, 
influential assembly, the union of cultivated intelligence and 
patriotic ardour, and the confluence, so to speak, of many different 
streams of thought and of feeling. I see before me representatives 
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Ui iuuia, wnose very personal appearance will 
bring home to the mind of the unprejudiced observer the con- 
viction that, varied as are the castes and creeds and races of 
India, there is still a powerful bond of union which makes our 
hearts vibrate with sympathy and muhiai love; and a common 
■affection for our mother-country. To well balanced minds such a 
gathering mmi ^ppQd.v the sonndest fnnmph of British ad minis- 
iration and a crown of glory to the British Nation. 

The late Pandit Ajoodia Nath. 

FOURTH CONG RESS — A LL A H A B A D — 1 S 88 . 

Now, gentlemen, I ask you, is it not absurd to suppose that 
the educated natives of India, who have such an admiration for 
the free and representative institutions of England, could ever 
wish to be under Russian rule, or become Russian serfs? 
■{Laughter and Cheers). History we have read, English 
•education we have received, with Englishmen we have mixed 
-and mixed freely, but we are not credited, it would seem, with 
■even sense enough to realize that the English Government is 
fat bettei than the Russian or than tliat of any other European 
power. Ine existence of the ^ . , 
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Sir P. M- Mehta. ■ , j 

FIFTH CONGRESS— 'BOMBAY — 1889. 

Even the indirect political gains of the Congress have not 
'been inconsiderable. It has brought vividly into clear and 
•emphatic recognition that most important fact of the growth of the 
national idea amongst us. Despite social and religious differences, 
we have all begun earnestly to realize that we are fairly on the 1 

way to a common national existence, united and bound together 
by the common political ties of an equal, impartial and enlightened : 

a'ule..' ■ , -1 


I I do not know whether we are doomed to failure or destined 

f, to succeed ; but the blessing which rests upon all high and honest 

V endeavour will surely rest upon a mission imposed by duty^ 

I :sanctilied by patriotism and guided by loyalty. 



The late Mr. Maao Mohaa Ghose. 

SIXTH CONGRESS— CALCUTTA— 1890. 

The National Congress movement was fittingly described 
last year by rny friend Mr. Pherozshah Mehta, while welcoming 
ithe Delegates in Bombay, as the grandest outcome of British 
Rule in India. To that description I will venture to add that it 
•is also the natural and, indeed, the inevitable outcome of the 
.generous policy pursued by England in this country. The fact 
which we all gratefully acknowledge, namely, that India 
is now better governed than before, or the fact that no other 
Asiatic country is, at the present time, better governed, furnishes 
no argument whatever against the demands made by us with the 
sole object of improving the administration of the country. The 
English people have no right to complain if we refuse to judge 
•of their acts and professions as rulers of this country, by any 
standard lower than what they themselves have taught us to res- 
pect and admire. If England has been instrumental in teaching 
an Asiatic people a higher code of political morality she can 
■scarcely complain, with any show of reason, if we expect her 
strictly to adhere to that code in the government of her own 
, dependencies, and to carry out the professions and declarations 
which have from time to time been made in her name 
-and oil her behalf. The great demonstration of to-day, I thinic, 
we are all agreed, implies nothing more than this, vis., that ranch 
as England has done for us, she has yet a great deal more to do. 
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or, in other words that the administration of India is not perfect,,, 
hut that there is still considerable room for its improvement and 
reform. This, I believe, to be the keystone of this great national 
onovement. It is not a movement intended in the slightest degree- 
to embarrass or hamper the Government of the country, but to- 
assist that Government by every means in the great and difficult, 
task in which it is engaged. 

The late Mr. C. Narayanaswami Naidts. 

SEVENTH CONGKESS-— NAGPUR— 1 891. 

At the very outset I desire, with your permission, to strike 
what I conceive to be the keynotes of this great and, as many 
now feel, sacred movement. Loyalty to the British Crown, love 
of the British people to whose advent, here, India owes its re- 
birth, a thorough and ungrudging appreciation of the excellence 
of the intentions of our Government in India, and a fixed desire 
and firm resolve to bring about, by loyal and constitutional means, 
such administrative reforms as shall permit of those good inten- 
tions, bearing still better fruit for India’s people than they have 
hitherto yielded. 

The late Pandit Bishamhhar Nath- 

EIGHTH CONGRESS— ALLAHABAD— 1892. 

This monument (Congress), no doubt, serves as the best 
living testimony of the blessing of liberty which we happily enjoy 
in the Pn.v Byitunuicoi-* And the common platform, upon which 
we stand hand in hand, has its solid foundation sunk deep in the- 
adamantine rock of true devotion to the august Throne of our 
beloved Sovereign, the Queen-Empress of India. Every true- 
Englishman, with whom the love of liberty is an instinct, must 
rejoice in his heart to witness that that proud day in the history 
of the British occupation of India has come, when the children 
of the soil have learnt to stand upon their feet, and are now. 
claiming their just rights in a loyal and constitutional manner. 

The late Sardar Dayal Singh Majithia. 

NINTH CONGRESS— LAH0RE~1893. 
pie Congress has passed eight years of existence but whatr* 
are eight years in the life of a nation? Yet within this brief 
period it ps succeeded in obtaining a few concessions which we- 
Inghly prize, and these concessions should open the eyes of the 
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'wary and suspicious amongst us and encourage us all to perse- 
Tere in the cause we have taken up for the amelioration of the 
condition of our country. These concessions prove the genero- 
sity of which the British nation is capable and they establish the 
consolation that if we apply to it for succour in our need, our appeal 
will not be futile or abortive. Let us then keep steadily the object 
we have in view, work strenuously in “ faith, hope and charity,’* 
perfect our organization, strive with all our might, to lift our 
nation from the despondency in which it is immersed and respect- 
fally but firmly approach our rulers for the great good that it is 
always in their power to confer on us. And let us trust that our 
Tillers will not misunderstand our utterances, nor misjudge our 
actions but will be considerate and charitable towards us. 
■Give us our just right, concede our reasonable demands, govern 
us on principles of equity and good conscience and strengthen 
the foundations of the empire by broadbasing it upon the 
people’s will. 

The late Mr, P, Rangiah Naidu. 

TENTH CONGRESS— MADRAS— 1894. 

The political horizon of the educated Indian citizen is no 
longer his village or district, not even the capital city of his pro- 
T/ince, but it is now the whole Indian Continent, a substitution 
which is so favourable to the growth of enlightened patriotism. 

■ , :j« ■ * ^ 

Gentlemen, this is a moment when we all feel that a great 
dream, a dream which in other times and places rulers and states- 
men have dreamed in vain — the - dream of the unity of the Indian 
people, is about to be realized. At such a moment nothing but 
good ideas and pure aspirations occupy our minds, and the heart 
■overflows with genuine goodwill and brotherly feeling. 

Rao Bahadur V. M. Bhide- 

ELEVENTH CONGRESS— POONA — 1895, 

All the elements which go to make a common united 
■nation are now present with us: a common political citizenship, a 
common loyalty to the Queen-Empress, a community of interests 
under the influence of which no part can thrive or suffer without 
the whole sharing in the prosperity or misfortune and a common 
language and literature which binds us morally and spiritually 
'together and connects us with the wider world outside. Differ- 
•ences of race and cieed there still exist, but they are getting more 



more tolerant of each other, less and less angular every day.: 
it is the function of the National Congress, its chief and most 
orioiis function, to induce in all the electric current of enlighten-, 
ment which will hasten the union and make it strong to" bear 
the strain which time may place upon it. The watch-word of the* 
Congressmen is Indians first, Hindoos, Mahomedans,Parsees, Chris- 
tians, Panjabees, Marhattas, Bengalees, and Madrasees aftenvards.. 
It is for us by the moderation, and business-like character of our 
ations, by our mutual toleration of each others’ feelings, 
prejudices to justify in act and word the hopes and aspiraV 
s of those who, in the not distant future, seek to realise the- 
dream of a united and federated India, resting secure in its loyal 
dependence on the Great British Nation and able to lead the 
ions of Asia in the path of progressive advancement in all 
directions of human activity. 

The late Sir Romesh Chundcr Mitter. 

TWELFTH GONGRESS — CALCL’TTA— 1896. 

If the Congress had borne no other fruit than the establish- 
ment of ^ cordial relationship and mutual good understanding 
among the various Indian races and communities with apparently 
conflictng interests, it would certainly be a matter on which we- 
well congratulate ourselves. 

Our past vicissitudes and the experience we have gathered’ 
Ought to make us certainly not sadder, but wiser men. Perhaps, 
it has been, after all, our own fault that misunderstanding of any 
sort or kind has been allowed to prevail, and it is just as well that 
to m.ake assurance doubly sure we should at least, so long as there 
ts the faintest chance of misconception, give a sufficiently biiidincf 
guarantee touching not only our aims but also our mode of pro^ 
cedure so as to bring the certainty of conviction to the waverinc^*. 
undoubtmg faith to the suspicious and satisfaction to the critieffi! 
We ought to hasten to define the constitution of the ConoTess 
writing. Altliough it is a fact whiclrnobody who has watehe^ 
oin work can deny, that from the very commencement we 
have adhexed rigidly to the principle that the Congress should not 
nnless there was a practical unanimity, and 
" superfluous, ' 

I tlimk, that superfluity is much safer than economy. It is 
precaution from before, there 
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would not have been the necessity of this never-ending re-itera- i 

tion of our intentions, this proclamation of ourselves as a useful ^ 

body, het us put do.vn in black and white, that we shall not | 

adopt any proposal as one tor which the Congress is responsible- • 

unless it is approved by practically the whole body of us. It will i 

be not merely of the nature of protection of the interests of the- j 

minoritv, but^of as complete a unanimity as possible. We should 

by this means be able to satisfy ourselves that really one sent!- 

ment pervades our counsels and underlies our un.on, to satisfy the ; 

Government that our prayers are unmistakably those of the nation 

and to satify our Mahomedan brethren that it will be impossible- . 

for Hindu votes to swamp theirs. j 

Mr. G- S. Khapardc. 

THIRTEENTH CONGRESS — AMROATI — 1897 . ; 

We are making humble efforts to be included as living | 

beings in that constitution, to have the proud glory of being: 
able to say civis %rjtaniciis siini, and we should not be discouraged 1 

if we are ^opposed", traduced and even abused. This opposition 1 

and misrepresentation should always teach us to examine oui ; 

programme more and more carefully, to eliminate fro m it errors- ' * 

that we may have been led into, and render it as acceptable as • 

we possibly can, to those who do not see_ eye to eye with us in 
this matter; We have to walk in a spirit of conciliation, and. | 

harshness even in thought or word must be strictly avoided. 

Mr. N. Subba Row Pantulu. j 

FOURTEENTH CONGRESS — MADRAS — 1898 . 

I say that without the Indian Natioiral Congress as the- 
natural and inevitable result of England's good work in India, the 
mission of England in the East may well be character i-sed as an 
unjustifrable failure. It has already saved the high and inspiring 
political mission of England in India from the possible reproach 
of sterility and ill success, and is indeed destined in the fulness of 
time to bring about in our midst the realisation of the highest 
ideals of British statesmanship and British political wtsdom. 

Remember always that the Indian National Congress is the- 
brightest emblem of British rule in India, that it is an annual re- 
minder that great Britain and India cannot exist apart, that for 
the prosperity and glory of both they should move hand, in hand,, 
and that, in feeling at all events, the Briton should become the 
Indian, and the Indian become the Briton. 
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modern civilisation. No hostile forces can arrest the march of 
the Congress movement. It has lighted its beacon on a high 
■lockj against which the waves of opposition will beat in vain. 

fhe opposition to the Congress in India, gentlemen, has 
always been of a singularly shy and bashful character. If our 
oppenents object to any of our proposals, why don’t they come in 
•our midst and state their differences? We welcome diversity of 
views; we accept the sage’s words, that among rJany counsellors 
there is wisdom. Free discussion is the raison dctrc of the 
Congress movement. Gentlemen, this is the only reasonable and 
•sound platform on which we can all meet on equal terms to dis- 
cuss public measures, and help each other in arriving at correct 
conclusions in regard to them, and thus be in a position to place 
them before our rulers. Difference of opinion will exist so long 
as human society exists, but mutual tolerance and mutual con- 
fidence can do much to clear up many misunderstandings, and 
teach each of the contending parties the utility of looking at 
things from the standpoint of the other. To hold conflicting 
views on jmblic questions, gentlemen, is one thing, to take up an 
attitude of uncompromising hostility is quite another. 

Rai Kali Prasanna Roy Bahadur. 

SIXTEENTH CONGRESS— LAHORE— 1900. 

To the impetuous and impatient who eagerly look for 
immediate results I would say that the period of sixteen years in 
the hfe of a national movement is just like a drop in the" ocean. 
To steer a national movement to success required continued 
endurance, persistent and well sustained efforts, untiring zeal 
and never-failing enthusiasm for many long years. The people 
who break down at their first efforts and do not steadily continue 
. . , can never secure success and do not deserve to be a nation 
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'ThQ ancient religion of India teaches us to work and labour 
'from a pure sense of duty without at all caring for results. . , , 

1 know that the wheel of Congress is now running smoothly 
•upon level ground. We sleep, while the wheel is moving slowly 
• and regularly, being absorbed in pleasant dreams of unopposed 

^ -success. So now the danger to the Congress proceeds from 

? within and inot from without, from indifferent supporters and 

j diot from opponents. 

; Makaraj BaEadiur Jogadeadra.Nath Roy of Natore, 

SEVENTEENTH CONGRESS— CALCUTTA—lQOl. 

Even if the purpose for which we have met is destined to be 
i 'defeated, even if our efforts to secure larger political rights prove 

■ fatile, and our representations do not attract the attention of the > 

5 powers -that-be— even then these annual national gatherings would 





continue to perform a very useful function in bringing the people 
inhabiting the different parts of this vast continent into more 
•■intimate contact,^! making them better acquainted with one 
.another, and in tightening their existing bonds of union — in a 
■word, in creating, keeping alive, and fostering a true national 
•sentiment [Cheers). I know there are men who deny us the 
tight of calling ourselves a nation. According to these superficial 
•observers we can havu nothing in common because we talk 
•different dialects, all equally unintelligible to the foreigner, and 
•because the shapes of our turbans are striking in their diversity. 
But these people do not care to ascertain, and prefer to remain 
in blissful ignorance of the fact that in all these various dialects 
we express much the same sentiments, the same prejudices, tlr 
•same ideas and ideals of life— that turbans of various shapes and| 
colours cover heads cast more or less in the same mould which 
produce and develop similar thoughts. 

Dewa{\ Bahadur Aiaba Lai Sakar Lai Desai. 

EIGHTEENTH CONGRESS — AHMED ABAD — 1903 . 

We agitate fora simultaneous reform of the administrati<j n 
in various directions and for a change even in the system 
Government, but the basal idea that underlies and runs throu 
all our actions — the idea which is as it were one of the axi 
and postulates of our political geometry— is that it is for 
benefit that the British power should continue to be supreme \ 
cur land. This is the foundation-stone of our edifice on vvhi 
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of our actions and methods rests 
'ernmentis the dominant sentiment of 
on an intelligent 
permanent interests. a 
attachment. . 
years ago has ceased 
We naturally wish that the 
to suit the changed: 


every Congressman. Ours is a loyalty based 
appreciation of our own vital and 
reasoned sentiment and not a mere blind 
A system of government founded a hundred 
to be suitable to our altered state, 
methods of government should be altered 
surroundings. 

By the very essence of our compact rve have bound ourselves 
to proceed upon constitutional lines and adopt lawful methods of 
^oce uie. . . The great mass of the British people are very 
Ignorant about India and Indian matters and the average member 
o Parhament does not concern himself about us. We 

Jee indTl” bring him to. 

and acknowledge the justice and e..pedicncy of our demands. 

■ ■ 

The Hon. Nawah Sayyid Mahomed. 

nineteenth CONGRESS—MADRAS—Ioos. 

in the paJro^'^Dr^f"^ a".™® 

unless the two <rreat Tare possible of achievement 

as this Presidency is concerned L f . 

in some minds, not alone amon» (he . ® idea current 

but also amon- some ZJT uneducated, 

much to be deprecated and avo^ideT^’s^'^'T ^S’^^iion is 

the principle that politics is fiiA •' P®‘'®ons do not gi-asp 
that itisfhedSof ltr?"^^^ science of social happiness, and 
a watchful interest in the ouUivate the habit of taking 

by the authorities concerned. 'rtiTy d^not also 

depends upon what you agitate for and h that it 

acute writer puts it iust m’-nriAri J * and as an. 

faction of opinion Which is as fliTot^e" 
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Sir Pkerozeskali Mehta. 

. TWENTIETH CONGRESS— BOMBAY~1904. 

But if you realize it clearly and fully, there is no purpose 
more important, no mission more sacred, than the one that the 
Congress fulfils in the three short days, to which it confines its 
session (Applause.) It would be absurd to say that the Con- 
gress meets to deliberate and discuss and decide all important 
subjects with which it deals. That task must be, and is, largely 
performed in the course of the year by such institutions as we^ 
may possess for forming Indian public opinion, in the common 
intercourse of social life, in locah bodies more or less active, in 
the Native Press which is undoubtedly daily growing more and 
more capable and potent. At the end of the year, we all meet 
together, from different parts of the country, representatives of 
the people, not selected, it is true, by any authoritative or scienti- 
fic process, but still representatives in all the various ways in 
which virtual representation works itself out in the early stages of' 
its progressive development, representatives who are of the people 
and in immediate touch and contact with them, representatives 
realizing in themselves the wants, the wishes, the sentiments, the- 
aspirations of the people, representatives whose education has qua- 
lified them to ponder over grave questions of policy and principle- 
in their application to the administration and Government of this 
country in all their complex relations of a foreign rule, 
representatives into whom education has instilled an earnest, 
devoted, and enlightened loyalty to the British Crown and a 
keen solicitude for the safety and permanence of the British , 
Empire, they are firmly persuaded, lie implanted the roots of the 
welfare, the prosperity and the good governnient of this country, 

I say, we Delegates, representatives of the people, meet together' 
at the end of the year to give voice to the public opinion of the- 
country taking shape and formulating throughout the year, to 
present our Petition of Rights, bur Grand Remonstrance, our 
prayer for a firm and unfaltering grasp of a policy of wisdom and 
righteousness, for the reversal of retrograde measures inconsistent 
with such a policy, and for the adoption of means steadily 
ensuring the gradual development of free political progress, 

“ Broadening slowly down from precedent to precedent.” 

Such an appeal and such a prayer can be most effectively 
offered only at a g^eat gathering like this by the unanimous voice 
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’ui HbBcmomig irom an pans ot ttie couinry (Cheers.) 

If, gentlemen, we did nothing more than make this solemn 
petition and this earnest prayer, we shall not have spent our 
monies in vain— we shall not have laboured for nought (Cheers). 

The Hon. Mnnshi Madhav Lai. 

TWEN T Y-FI RST CONGRESS— B EN A RES— 1 DO 5 . 

Brother-delegates, I regard the Indian National Congress 
as the intellectual product of British rule and English education 
and one which ought, therefore, to be treated with tender regard 
by those whose duty it is to govern this country on British 
.principles. No doubt the Congress was not looked upon with 
friendly eyes in its earlier stages ; but I am glad to think that 
time is long gone by, when the charge of disloyalty could be 
brought against us, when our national aspirations were ridiculed, 
when our representations on public questions could be dismissed 
without consideration. In saying this I do not overlook recent 
events which were unfortunately calculated to shake the faith of 
the more impatient among us, in the efficacy of constitutional 
agitation, and in the benevolence of purpose of British rule in 
India. But, brother-delegates, they are but inevitable incidents 
of public life, and we may be sure they do not represent the 
attitude towards educated Indians of the majority of Englishmen 
in this country, much less in free England. I must admire the 
love of justice and fair play of the English nation. Whatever 
we choose to say they allow us to sit here and discuss their actions 
and to criticise them. This is, I say, the greatest virtue of the 





up by the wisest and best of Indian sovereigns. That task has 
now been accomplished, white -winged peace now broods over 
the whole land ; and it only remains for England now to fit us 
gradually for that autonomy which she has granted to her 
colonies. Then and not till then will the mission of England' 
in India be accomplished and the glorious dream of Akbar 
realised ; — a dream which did not, I am sure, issue from the gate' 
of ivory. Then and not till then will the bar-sinister be removed, 
—that badge of inferiority and subjection which must chafe and 
gall men who have been nourished on the glorious literature of 
England,— that literature which as the founder of English educa- 
tion in India justly boasted had taught Fi'ance the principles, 
of liberty and which must carry with it wherever it spreads a 
love of British virtues and of British freedom. Great is the- 
destiny of Englan:!, but equally great are her responsibilities in- 
volving a sacred trust; but I am confident that the august mother 
of free nations, the friend of struggling nationalities and of 
emancipation all over the world, will rise to the height of her 
duty.";' 

Mfa Tribtivaiidas N, Malvl 

TWENTY-THIRD CONGRESS— SURAT— 1907. 

. The Congress has not only to maintain the present position* 
and prestige it has acquired, but, as time goes on, to acquire 
fresh weight and influence. A great many more and important' 
things have yet to be done for India in order to secure to her 
the full benefit of the privileges promised to her people by her 
late lamented Majesty Queen Victoria, in her memorable Procla- 
mation of 1858. Ill achieving this end, the might and influence- 
of this body will be of very great use and help to the 
Indians. It must not be forgotten that this weight and influence- 
has been acquired in the part by the exercise of moderation,, 
firmness, and unity in the expression of its aims and desires, and 
the conduct of its deliberations. It is, therefore, incumbent on 
all true patriots of India, to maintain and strengthen the Congress 
and its reputation and position by persevering in the same policy 
of moderation, firmess and unity which have stood us in good^ 
stead and prove d so beneficial. 
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'in this country who performed the functions which Her Majesty’s 
■Opposition did in England. The newspapers, even if they really 
represented the views of the people, were not reliable and as the 
English were necessarily ignorant of what was thought of them 
and their policy in native circles, it would be very desirable in the 
interests as well of the rulers as of the ruled that Indian politicians 
should meet yearly and point out to the Government in what 
respects the administration was defective and how it could be im- 
proved : and he added that an assembly such as he proposed should 
not be presided over by the local Governor for in his presence the 
people might not like to speak out their minds. Mr. Hume was 
•convinced by Lord Dufferin’s arguments and when he placed the 
two schemes, his own and Lord Dufferin’s, before leading politi- 
■cians in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and other parts of the counU-y 
the latter unanimously accepted Lord Dufferin’s scheme and, 
proceeded to give effect to it. Lord Dufferin had made it a con- 
dition with Mr. Hume that his name in connection with the 
scheme of the Congress should not be divulged so long as he 
■remained in the country, and this condition was faithfully main- 
tained and none but the men consulted by Mr. Hume knew 
.anything about the matter. 

Since its establishment educated I ndia has laboured hard, 
•under difficuties of no mean order, to make the Congress move- 
ment a success. ‘ • • It would not be a human organisation 

if it could be said of it that it has committed no mistakes. But the 
mistakes notwithstanding, the Congress stands before the world 
as one of the marvellous successes of British rule — From an Intro- 
.dnctioii to Mr. Natesan's “ Indian Politics.” 

Mr. Eardiey Norton, Bar-at-iaw« 

THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE CONGRESS 

In the year 1885, just fourteen years ago, some seventy- 
:two Indian gentlemen assembled at Bombay to consult together 
•over the more instant political wants of their fellow-country- 
men. These men were themselves the product of English 
■ civilization and culture. They were carrying out to their 
legitimate consequences the repeated declarations of the 
Paramount Power and the teachings which they had them- 
selves absorbed under English auspices from the same fountain 
rsouroe whence Englishmen were inspired with dreams 
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of freedom and self-government. Ne 
representatives gathered together at Calcutt; 
ill 1887 to C07 at Madras, and in 1889, ourioi 
exact number, 1889 at Bombay. That 
Sir William Wedderburn presided and ed 
to the oratorical magnetism of Cliark 
was visiting India after a very serious 
In 1890, 677 delegates assembled at Calcut 
Nagpore; in 1892, 625 at Allahabad ; in 1893 
in 1894, at Madras 1,200 sat under the pres 
Webb, a Home Rule Member of Parliamei 
exercised a strong fascination over his hear 
welcomed 1,584 delegates, in 1898, Calcutta 

year at Amraoti, the capital of the Berars, 6t 

bled. This year the meeting place is to 
rumours of plague will probably reduce the 
interested in the National Congress.* 

Roughly spealitng, during a period 

something like 10,000 men have at their ow, 

long distances, in one instance from a 
as Dehra Ismael Khan, to meet and dis' 
opinion constituted serious and press 
reform. I say nothing of the picturesque at 
by the throng of many hundreds of men of 
and religions, garbed in the diVerse dresses a 
of the various nationalities of India, though 1 i 
telt strangely moved at this visible tribute to tl 
of my island home. The railway and the stei 
important parts in helping to remove rac 
dislike At Allahabad I remember being gre 
being asked to smoke my cigar over my earlv 
was one of a group of whom the others we*r 
Southern India, two Parsis from Bombay a 
Lucknow, a Brahmosamajist from Calcutta 
Lahore. We discussed in excellent English tt 
the Legislative Councils. No one who has sat t 
but must have been struck with the orderliness 
the instant obedience to the chai,- ft,.. „ 
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speech risin'g in many instances to genuine and powerful 
eloquence, and occasionally a readiness of (’ehate which I 
have heard a competent critic declare to be not unworthy of the 
best traditions of the front bench of the House of Commons. 

The meetings are conspicuous for the earnestness which marks 
the members. OfHcial opinion may disagree with some or all 
of the views expressed. Noae the less is it true that the men 
who are selected to speak are in the main experts in the subjects- 
which they champion. Their utterances are entitled to weight as 
being the outcome of varied personal experience, gathered at 
the expense of much personal inconvenience and retold for the 
most part at the risk of much hostile and dangerous criticism. As- 
expositions of the ‘other side’ of the question they are instructive; 
as expositions of what educated India declares her urgent needs- 
they form the most valuable library of reference for those in 
whose hands lie entrusted the present welfare and the future 
destinies of some three hundred millions of England’s subjects. — 

From an article on ^^Thc Indian National Congress'' contributed to 
Mr. Natesan's '‘^Indian Politics” 18117. 

The late Sir William Wilson Hunter. 

A VINDICATION OF THE MOVEMENT. 

( 1888 ) 

The Congress has outlived the misapprehension that it would 
become the tool of any single race or class, and has vindicated 
its claim to its title as an Indian National Assemblage. Of its- 
loyalty and moderation it has given clear proofs. 

I have been referred to as a moderate man. I am 
a moderate man. But it is not altogether pleasant for any 
Englishman in the midst of the political life of this country 
to stand on the bank and merely look on at the stream 
of public activity flowing past him. If T am a moderate ^ . 

man and abstain from politics, it is because I have proposed to 
myself a task which I cannot discharge if I engage in politics. The 
history of India has yet to be written, and when it is truly written,, 
Englishmen will learn that the present movement is the inevitable 
result of causes which we ourselves have set in motion. Those 
who misrepresent us speak of our movement as isolated, danger- 
ous, or unimportant. But I believe this political movement in 
India is an indestructible part of that great awakening in India 
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which is showing itself not only in the intellectual progress of the 
Indian people, but in India’s coramercialdevelopment and in many 
signs of a new national life. We have got a great force to deal 
with, a force which must be powerful either for the disintegration 
•of our Indian Empire or for the consolidation of our Indian 
Empire ; and therefore as an old official I say it is our duty to use 
it as a consolidating and not as a disintegrating force, The 
■service which Mr. Yule rendered last year was one of peculiar 
value. It is my lot to live at some distance from London, and I 
have ample opportunity of hearing what people in the country 
say about us. The change that has taken place is very curious. 
Last year we were considered dangerous to the future security 
of the British Empire in India. It is not too much to say that 
during the twelve months, and in a large measure owing to 
Mr. Yule’s exertions, to his power of cairn argument, and to the 
•dignity of his personal character, that feeling has been gradually 
modified, and that we are now looked upon not as dangerous, but 
as a class of persor1% who have to be watched and considered 
And we are very glad to be thus watched, for we have nothing to 
hide, I affirm that there is no political movement in this country 
winch is managed with the same moderation of speech and the 


anced class in this new India had organised 
Association which no Indian Statesman and no 
f Parliament could overlook— he meant the 
>ngres5. Whatever they might think of the 
immeof that Congress, it represented a political 
ch no Indian Statesman and no Indian member 
. afford to disregard. The Indian Congress, 
of British rule, the product of our Schools and 
d cieated and fostered the aspirations which 
gross. And it would be both churlish and 
w to those aspirations both our sympathy and 
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province and province, apart from the ties of religion, of geogra- 
phical propinquity, or of caste; a nexus interwoven of three strong 
cords, a common language, common political aims, and a sense 
of the power of action in common— the products of a common 
system of education. 

In this very rapid survey of the effects of Western Educa- 
tion in India, I feel as if I had only touched the fringe of a 
great subject. Into the political results I am precluded, by 
want of space, from entering. For to deal fairly and satisfac- 
torily with so vexed a question as the present political move- 
ments of the Indian races, would demand a detailed treatment 
forbidden to me here. I may therefore briefly say that those 
political movements are the legitimate and inevitable result of 
Western Education in India. The men who conduct them are 
the men to whom in all other respects, intellectual and moral, we 
are accustomed to point as the highest products of British rule in 
India. They are the men who form the natural interpreters of 
•our rule to the masses of the people. To%peak of such men, 
when their activity takes a political direction, as disaffected, 
■would be equally unjust and untrue. For they are the men who, 
of all our Indian fellow-subjects, realise most clearly that their 
interests, present and future, are identified with the permanence 
of British rule. 

But brief as this survey has unavoidably been, it suffices to 
•show that the present political movements among the Indian races 
are only one aspect of a general advance, moral, intellectual, and 
industrial, that is now going on. The most significant fact con- 
nected with the late Indian National Congress at Bombay was 
not its marvellous assemblage of 1889 representatives- from every 
province of India, It was rather that this great gathering for 
political purposes was held side by side with a still greater meet- 
ing in the same city for ameliorating the condition of Woman in 
India— the Social Reform Conference attended by 6,000 persons, 
•chiefly Hindus. A political movement which is purely political 
may be wise or unwise, but a political movement which forms 
part of the general advance of a people to a higher state of 
society and to a nobler ideal of domestic and individual life, is 
irresistible. It may be guided, it may be moderated, but it must 
assuredly be reckoned with. 
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Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P. (1889). 

I have had myself, ever since I was able to think or to- 
reason, a most thorough and cordial sympathy for all rational 
demands of all the great populations of India, and I may further 
say that, after the cause which I am most especially interested in,, 
there has been no Imperial question which has had my 
sympathy, my interest, my support, more cordially than that of 
the cause of the native population of India. I am not going to- 
obtrude one single word or suggestion of party politics, but I 
do say that I am placed in a position to understand most 
thoroughly, to appreciate most keenly, how unsatisfactory that 
rule which is the rule of a department, which is the rule of the- 
local officials, by which the local officials pass on their reports 
io the governing office in London, and the governing office in 
London are under the impression, in accepting that report and 
that statement, that they are getting a precise and accurate* 
account of the feelings of the people. We have been govern- 
ing India far too long on that system ; it is quite time that we 
now at last hear and listen to the views of the Indians them- 
selves, As I understand the movement, that and nothing more 
is what the Indian Congress desires and demands ; its members^ 
only ask to be allowed to make known the views of the 
populations of India from those populations themselves. They'- 
are willing, when that has been done, to submit those demands 
to the clear common sense, the impartiality, and the justice of 
•the English people. That is the beginning of all representation.. 
You must have the voice of India, you must know what its 
populations wish for themselves and claim for themselves, and 
till you hear that voice speaking to you directly, as people unto- 
people, you cannot possibly hope to govern with stability and 
with safety a great country like India. You cannot control 
India except by the consent of the various" populations whom 
this Empire undertakes to govern. That is what we want ; we 
want to win the consent of the different populations, to instil in- 
them confidence in our intelligence, in our goodwill, in our 
anxiety to make them happy and prosperous, and when we have 
attained that consent and can act on, and with that consent then,, 
and not by any possibility till then, can we make a stable, a strong- 
and a permanent Imperial State. 
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Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart. (1890). 

That, gatherings in the nature of the National Congress should 
take place was to be expected, and was in fact inevitab le, and 
■the demands which have been made— both those which are rea^n- 
able and those which, though made in reasonable language, ai^ 

■unreasonable-are also such as might have been foreseen. As 
has been pointed out by Sir Henry Leland Harrison (who has 
had great experience, as Chairman of the Corporation of Calcutta 
.and Commissioner of Police and also by reason of his membership 
■of the Legislative Council of Bengal), much of the opposition to 
Congress ideas arises from the personal unpopularity ot those who 
advocate them— men who in a Conservative country have been 
branded by the repellent name of “ agitators. ” Although it may e 
true that the Indian “ agitator ” is un warlike ; that he is despise ^ 
by the fighting classes, and disliked by the religious ; yet, as he 
listhe advocate of principles to which concessions must undoubtedly 
be made it is worse than useless to attack the agitator whde 
we are daily yielding to the agitation. The agitator may be ad- 
mitted to be ambitious, but I fail to see why the possession of 
•ambition should be denied to him. That those who are disagree- 
ably criticised bv agitators, and who may conceivably be thereby 
displeased, should be jealous of the notice which has been accor- 
ded to them is natural, but can form in itself no reason for denying 
■claims which apparently are in a large degree consistent with 
the interest of the Empire. As has been well shown, men who 
speak better English than most Englishmen ; who conduct able 
newspapers in our tongue ; who form the majority on town 
'Councils which admirably supervise the affairs of gicat cities , wio, 
as native judges, have reached the highest judicial posts; who 
occupy seats on the Provincial, the Presidency and the Viceregal 
•Councils, or, as powerful ministers, excellently rule v^st 
native states, —can no longer be treated as hopeless y 
Inferior to ourselves in governmental power. These men 
look upon the Queen’s proclamations as their charters, 
•and point out that, while there is no legal reason against t leir 
filling some proportion, at all events, of the highest executive 
posts, there are as a fact virtually no natives high up m the 
Covenanted Civil Service. That servicei although an admirable 
instrument of government, is becoming more, instead of less, ot 
a close service, and its members less and less Indian and more 
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and more English in their lives. To those who take a purely 
selfish view, it may be urged that we can hardly long go on as- 
we are, refusing to proceed further in the direction of the- 
employment of natives in high office, with the Russians at our 
door pursuing the other policy, although pursuing it in a less 
degree than is commonly believed. The unshared rule of a 
close bureaucracy from across the seas cannot last in the face of 
widespread modern education of a people so intelligent as Indian 
natives On the other hand, British military supremacy sufficient 
to preserve peace, and British control, sufficient to raise the- 
necessary ta.xes and to prevent the imposition of customs duties, 
can be more easily maintained if a large measure of local inde- 
pendence is conceded to the Provinces. 

Argument upon the matter is to be desired, but not invective 
and there is so much reason to think that the Congress move- 
ment really represents the cultivated intelligence of the country 
that those who ridicule it do harm to the imperial interests of 
Great Britain, bitterh wounding and alienating men who are jus- 
tified in what they do, who do it in reasonable and cautious form, 
and who ought to be conciliated by being met half-way. The- 
official class themselves admit that many of the natives who attack 
the Congress do so to ingratiate themselves with> their British- 
rulers and to push their claims for decorations ; and, while I am- 
on this point, I may add that it is an almost universal opinion- 
among officials themselves that some of the recent appointments- 
in the various classes of our orders have been unfortunate. Our 
first duty in India is that of defending the country against anarchy- 
and invasion, with which I have dealt in the last chapter ; but 
our other greatest duty is to learn how to live with what is com- 
monly called the Congress movement, namely, with the develop- 
ment of that new India which we have ourselves created. Our 
past work in India has been a splendid task, splendidly performed: 
but there is still nobler one before us, and one larger even thaiv 
that labour on the Irish problem to which our public men on 
both sides seem too much inclined to give their whole attention. 

Mr,. Herbert J. Gladstone, M. P. (1890). 

' The national movement in India which has taken a purely 
constitutional and loyal direction, and which expresses through' 
tlie Congress the legitimate hopes and requirements of the people 
I®. ^ sincerely sympathise. I should consider it a 
honor m however small a degree to be associated with if. 
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Lord Randolph Churchill (1890). 

I can sincerely remark that no one will more rejoice than my- 
self if the deliberations of the Indian National Congresss were to 
contribute effectually to the progress and the welfare of the- 
Indian people. 

The Government of India. 

Extract from a letter from Colonel J. C. Ardagh, Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy to Mr. A. 0. Hume (January mh 1801j, 

The movement is regarded as one of those which, in the- 
words of the Circular, are “perfectly legitimate in themselves, and 
which private persons are free to promote,” but from participation 
in which Government ofBcials are, for the reasons specified m the 
orders, necessarily debarred. 

The Government of India recognise that the Congress move- 
ment is regarded as representing in India what in Europe 
would be called the more advanced Liberal party, as distinpiished 
from the great body of Conservative opinion which 'exists side- 
by side with it. They desire themselves to maintain an attitude- 
of neutrality in their relations with both parties, so long as these- 
act strictly within constitutional limits. 

They intend that all Government servants shall preserve , 
similar attitude of neutrality, and shall abstain from active P^r^i- ^ 

cipation in political or ^//^s/-political movements of all km s; 
and also from putting pi essure upon others in order to J^^uce 
them to take part, or not to take part, in any movement which is. 
legitimate in itself. It was with the above objects that the orders- 
of March 1890 were issued. 

Hon. Alfred Dcakin, M.L.A. (1893). 

The movement to secure a measure of representation for the 
natives is now in its seventli year, the sixth Congress sitting 
during the time of my visit. Judging it by the men who took a 
leading part in its proceedings, it is influential and strong, 
must be admitted by the most captious that the speeches made by 
its chiefs were worthy of being uttered from any platform m the 
mother country, or indeed, in the House of Commons itself. 

The English employed was not merely correct, but apt, and at 

times, choice ; the style was clear and strong, the logical con- 
struction complete, and the periods often eloquent. There was 
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nothing except the names to tell the reader that the addresses 
proceeded from the mouths of men who were not of British 
blood. Whether or not they represent only a study of good 
models, and the repetition of borrowed ideas, as their antago- 
nists maintain, it is quite certain that they attain more success 
than the equally studied and equally borrowed utterances of 
most public speakers. It would be hard to say that originality 
'Of manner and matter were to be required, in addition to oratori- 
cal power as a qualification for the suffrage, without excluding 
most of the electors of the British Isles, Such a “ counsel of 
perfection ’’ could not be seriously upheld by practical men, and 
it is pieposterous to maintain that the ability displayed at the 
Congress is not of itself a sufficient evidence of fitness not only to 
•create, but to compose a representative body. 

None of the objects acknowledged by the Congress, are 
undesirable, and indeed all of them represent ideals towards 
which progress should be sought. 


1 ne public service needs to be brought into closer sympathy 
with the masses. The white non-official population of the 
•country have a right to be heard in public affairs, and to be better 
recognised ; the judiciary and executive require to be severed ; 
the offensiveness of bureaucracy needs to be checked, and the 
-support of the native people enlisted on the British side.' 

The Right Hon. Sir Richard Garth, (1895). 

Of all the many acts of injustice which have marked the 
«conduct of the Government of India of late years, there is none 
mmy opinion which can at all compare with their insolent 
treatment of the Indian National Congress. There is no subject 
I consider, upon which the English press and English public 
have been so cruelly and persistently misled by the Government 
party. 
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■ They have had the courage and patriotism to denounce 
abuses, which have disgraced our Indian rule for years past ; 
which have been condemned by public opinion in India and in 
England, and to which the Indian Government appear to cling 
with a tenacity which seems utterly inexplicable. They have 
•dared to propose reforms which, despite the resistance of the 
■Government, have been approved by Parliament, and to en- 
deavour to stay that fearful amount of extravagance, which has 
been going on in India for years past, and has been the means, 
as some of our best and wisest Councillors consider, of bringing 
our Eastern Empire to the verge of bankruptcy. 

It seems to me that, so far from being in any way objectionable, 
the Congress affords an open, honest, and loyal means of making 
the views and wishes of the most intelligent section of the 
Indian people known to the Government. We want no secret 
■societies, no nihilists, or socialists either here or in India ; and I 
firmly believe that, if the Congress or any other similar institution 
had existed in India in the year 1857, we should never have 
•experienced the horrors of the Indian Mutiny. 


The late Mr. Robert Knight, 

THE STATESMAN, IST JANUARY 1895. 

We should like to ask the opponents of the National Con- 
gress wltat wrong could be greater to a’ subject people than an 
attempt by a Power like our own, to suppress aspirations among 
them such as the educated leaders of the Congress movement 
naturally cherished. These very aspirations are simply what the 
great statesmen who founded and established British rule in India 
•contemplated as the great object of our mission in the country, 
whose attainment could alone justify it in their own eyes. Are we 
to imitate the e.xample of the Empires which have gone before us 
and which reaped the just reward of their policy in their own 
final extinction ? Or are we to show to the world that we have 
mastered the. secret of enduring dominion, by proving that our 
rule deserves to last for its disinterested resolution to raise its 
subject people to an equality with free men ? No extensive 
historical lore is required to know the truth of the statement that •. 
no Empire, whatever its superiority in material force over the 
nations subject to its sway, has ever yet endured by it alone. 
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Reflecting upon the decline and fall of the historic empires o f 
the world, we see that the causes of their decacy and extinction, 
lie upon the surface. They .were founded in violence; they fell. 
because they depended upon material, instead of moral, force. 


Lord Cromer. 

NO one who watches the signs of the times in India with even- 
moderate care can doubt that we have entered upon a period of 
change. The spread of education, the increasing influence of a 
free press, the substituting of legal for discretionary administration,, 
the progress of Railways and Telegraphs, the easier communi- 
cation with Europe, and the more ready influx of European ideas, 
are beginning to produce a marked effect up&n the people. New 
ideas are springing up. New aspirations 'di'n being called forth* 
The power of public opinion is growing daily. Such a condition 
of affairs is one in which the task of Government, and especially 
of a despotic Government, is beset with difficulties of no light kind. 
To move too fast is dangerous, but to lag behind is more danger- 
ous still. The problem is how to deal with this new-born spirit 
of progress, raw and superficial as in many respects it is, so as to 
direct it into a right course, and to derive from it all the benefits- 
which its development is capable of ultimately conferring upon 
the country, and at the same time to prevent it from becoming 
through blind indifference or stupid repression, a source of serious 
political danger. It is only what ought to be expected by every 
thoughtful man that after fifty years of a free press and thirty 
years of expanding education, with European ideas flowing into- 
the country on every side, and old indigenous customs, habits, and 
prejudices breaking down, changes should be taking place in the 
thoughts, the desires, and the aims of the intelligent and educated 
men of the country, which no wise and cautious Government can 
afford to disregard, and to which they must gradually adapt their 
system of administration, if they do not wish to see it shattered 
by forces which they have themselves called into being, but; 
which they have failed to guide and control. 
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The late Mr Charles Bradlatigh. 


FROM HIS SPEECH AT THE BOMBAY CONGRESS. 

I am only here as a visitor by your courtesy, a member of a 
great assembly, the mother of Parliaments in the world of which 
I am one of the poorest members; and as to any force that I may 
have had in advocating the cause of those to whom I belong at 
home, let me say I was sorry to hear that I was thanked for my 
'Work in the popular cause. For whom should I work if not for 
the people? Born of the people, trusted by the people, I will die 
of the people {Cheers). And I know no geographical or race- 
limitations. If the nationality — pardon the word — ^to which I am 
proud to belong has raised its Empire, the rule carries with it 
the duty on the part of every citizen to recognise that which I 
recognise in you, lawful constitutional association for the assertion 
of your just claims and for the advancement of your homes and 
interests [Cheers). 

I will ask you not to expect too much. One man is only a 
water drop in the ocean of human life: you are the breeze driv- 
ing the water drop on the western side of the seas, and by your 
encouragement, adding others to it, and giving it a force that shall 
wash it into the old rock of prejudice that hindered; you will make- 
those on the other side hear, as I have heard, the clear English^ 
sounds which show that you share our language, our traditions, 
and our hopes, and are willing to work with us and to make com- 
mon cause with us (C/idtrs.) 

Not only do not expect too much, but do not expect all at 
once. Great as this assembly is in its suggestiveness, by its dele- 
gates travelling hundreds and thousands of miles, you are yet only 
the water drop of the two hundred and ten millions whom you. 
number under our Empire, yours and mine— not mine against 
yours, not English against Indian, but our common Empire for 
common purposes (Cheers). Don't be disappointed if of a 
just claim only something is conceded. It is new but shall be- 
every day coming; it is new but you have those who stand in the 
House of Commons to plead for you;, not I alone, but members as. 
devoted, to you as I can possibly be; and I hope soon to see added 
to their ranks, with the authority of his knowledge and of the 
position which his presiding here has given him, - vSir Willianj 
Wedderbnrn (Cheers j. I would remind you, as an encouragement. 
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-yuu lu De patiem, mat in England great reforms have 
always been slowly won. Those who first cnterprised them 
were called seditious, and sometimes sent to jail as criminals; but 
the speech and thought live on. No imprisonment can crmsh atruth; 
may hinder it for the mome.nt, it may delay it for an hour, but it 
gets an electric elasticity inside the dungeon walls, and it grows, 
and moves the whole world when it comes out [Clicurs]. 

your presence here to-day cj.ifutes and answers in anticipa- 
tion one sneer that I have heard spoken within the walls of Parlia- 
ment. It is said, “There is no Indian Nation, there can be no Indian 
National Congress ; there is no Indian people, there are only two 
hundred milJ ions of diverse races and diverse creeds.” The lesson 
I read here is that this Congress movement is an educational move- 
ment hammering upon the anvil of millions of men's brains until 
it welds into one common whole men whose desire for political 
■and social reforms is greater than all distinctions of race and 
creed {Cheers]^ 

it will be my duty, as it is my right, to present to Parliament 
•direetly I get back on the very day of its opening, the claim you 
make to have the Bill considered. On the second day the Bill 
will be introduced. For so much I can answer ; but I can answer 
tor nothing more^ I think it is possible the Government may 
mtroduce some Bill itself. If they do, it will take precedence of, 
buth will not avoid the one you have charged me with ; because 
■the Government Bill, in Committee, will come to the discussion of 
Parliament on every one of the nronosiiionc n,,. . ,, 
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: you iniderstaud, by the thousand, by the hundred thousand, by the 

miHion if you can, so that India’s people may kneel— and there is 
no shame in kneeling— on the threshold where the mother of 
Parliaments sits, and ask that she may do the same justice to those- 
six, seven or eight thousand miles away that she has done to tliose 
! who can assemble and make themselves heard with the living, 

voice [Cliccri ; ). 

■ We— you will permit me to say “we” although I am only a 

guest —are here engaged in no seditious movement. We are nob 
even seeking (though if we did there would be no great crime in 
the high endeavour) to transplant the democratic Institutions of 
? England to this land. We are only seeking in the hill which is 

hard to climb, to carve steps in which the strongest may stand 
and through coming generations help the weaker brethren to^ 
higher posts (Cheers.) It is said that there are many who stand, 
aloof from this movement. I, looking at you, wonder that in its 
:• infancy so many have joined in it. It is said that there are influen- 

i tial men of this party and of that who have not yet come. Oh!: 

I but the sun’s rays grow as the sun rises. You are the dawn, I 

j- see the day, and I do not count the rays which are yet below the- 

\ horizon, but I take account of the gilding of the clouds that I see 

I irom ihe rays (Cheers.) 

' I feel that I should like to have the title that some have given* 

me in sneer and some in hearty meaning of “Member ior India ” 

^ (Cheers.) Dead men, whose measure I cannot hope to cope with,, 

I have partly held that title. But I should love to hold it not 

I simply by great efforts made on great occasions, but by simple- 

doings whenever there is injustice to be touched. I know how 
little, one can do, but little though one man can do, I will tell you 
le-’/mnie can do. When after rain and storm the waters have 
gathered, one man may make a little boring through which the 
water begins to percolate, that washes all away; and I will try 
and be that one man, leaving greater ones than I can ever be, to* 
swim on the tide when the water flows (Cheers.) 

I am here because I believe you loyal [Cheers) to the law which 
I am bound to support (CheeJ's). I am here because I believe you 
wish, as we in England have done, to win within the limits of the 
constitution the most perfect equality and right for all (Cheers).. 
I have no right to offer advice to you ; but if I had and if I dared 
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•would say to you, men from lands almost as separate, although 
within your own continent, as England is from you, I would say 
to you, men with race traditions and caste views and religious 
differences, that in a great Empire like ours all we have the right 
to is equality before the law for all, equality of opportunity for 
all, equality of expression for all, penalty on none, favoritism to 
none, and I believe that in this great Congress I see the germ of 
Hrd which may be as fruitful as the most hopeful tree that 
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The late Rai Bahadur P- Aaanda Charlu. 

Let us impart to our people, as we are in righteousness 
bound to do, our conviction that they should cease to look upon 
the British rule as the rule of a foreign people. We should ask 
them to look upon our British rulers as filling a gap that has 
existed in our national economy— as taking the place once held 
by the Kshatria and as being therefore part and parcel of the 
■traditional administrative mechanism of the land. 

The late Mr. Justice Tyabjee. 

Be moderate in your demands, be just in your criticism, be 
■ accurate in your facts, belogicai in your conclusions, and you 
■may rest as'^sured that any propositions you may make io our 
rulers will be received with that benign consideration which is 
■the characteristic of a strong and enlightened government. 

Sir Wiliam Wedderburn. 

I have passed a quarter of a century among you, and during 
that period of time I have not known what it was to suffer an 
unkindness from a native of India. During that period I have 
■been in the service of the people of India, and have eaten their 
salt. And I hope to devote to their service what still lemains to 
me ' of active life." And in my humble judgment the move- 
ment is unmitigated good, in its origin, object, and its »ethods. 
As regards its historical origin, we know that it is the duect 
■result of the noblest effects of British statesmanship: the natural 
■and healthy fruit of higher education and free institutions fieely 
.granted to the people of India. 

The Statesman (IS86). 

The most striking testimony to the character of the English 

■rule of India that has yet presented itself to the wor is, w,e 
believe, the assemblage (Congress) of Native gentlemen therein, 
to whom the local community of Calcutta gave a welcoriie yester- 
■day at the Town Hall. We have now gathered togethe^foi a 
few days in this city men to whom we can point with ^ 

the outLme of a century of our rule. They have come he. e not 
so much because they have grievances to 
■Supreme Government, but that we ourselves have 
cherish honorable and healthful ambitions, the absence of 
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amongst any people stamps both them and theif rulers with* 
degradation and reproach. It is no assembly of ignorant and 
disaffected men to whom Calcutta has given this hearty welcome,, 
but a body of distinguished men who acknowledge with aimost 
passionate earnestness and gratitude what English rule has done- 
for their country, and who simply ask the Government to comp- 
lete the work and realise— both for itself and for thenv-the- 
fruition of the hopes we have taught them to cherish, as essential 
to wise and healthful government. 

The Times (Indian Affairs) January I3th, (1893). 

The Congress as it has grown older, seems to feel the res- 
ponsibilities of a maturer strength. It is divesting itself of that 
tendency towards extreme proposals which three year ago 
imperilled its usefulness. The same spirit of moderation has 
characterized during the past year the action of its BritishCommit- 
tee in London, and discloses itself in the fresh series of its. 
monthly journal India which was ably initiated under its new 
editor, Mr. Morse Stephens on the first of this month. 

The Daily Chronicle, (London, December 1896). 

To-day it represents, and fairly represents, practically the- 
whole body of educated native opinion — outside a few unim- 
portant persons to whom the smile of a Government officer] or 
the hall-mark.of official recognition appear the sole passports to- 
social happiness. To-morrow, it may represent, with a unani- 
mity we in England can hardly conceive, the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the masses of the Indian peoples. The Congress is now 
well established. * * * 

It has survived the excesses of enthusiasm at its birth, it has. 
beaten back the assaults of its numerous enemies, it has safely- 
passed the numbing stage of inevitable reaction, it has become am 
institution which only the folly of a Government bent on self~. 
destruction can turn to harm, and which sympathetically dealt 
with, will become a mighty instrument for good. 
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A seetioD of our countrymen taunt us as the followers of a 
mendicant policy, by which name they describe constitutional 
agitation. Constitutional agitation is nothing but the exercise of 
the subjects’ right of petitioning the Sovereign, which the British 
Nation (the first among the /ree nations of the world) obcained 
after a long struggle, and values as one of its best privileges. Our 
highest ambition has been, and is, to be placed on a par with 
European British subjects in every respect. We need not there- 
fore be ashamed of exercising the right of petitioning the Govern- 
ment for redress of our grievances and for the acquisition of fresh 
rights and privileges. No Government (Native or Foreign) has 
ever granted privileges or conceded rights, unasked. Even a 
mother, the dearest of relations, does not anticipate all the wants 
of her child. So long as we have our wants and so long as we 
have our aspirations, we must ask our rulers to help us. Is it 
possible under any Government to obtain redress without appea- 
ling to the governing body, by whatever name it may be called ? 
We have no grouuds to say that in the past, our representations 
received no consideration from Government. The increased 
employment of our countrymen in the higher ranks of public 
service, the reforms in the Legislative Councils, the experiment 
now being made in Bengal to separate the Judicial from the 
Executive Service, the reduction of the duty on salt and the raising 
of the minimum of taxable incomes may be mentioned among the 
measures introduced in response to Indian opinion. There is, no 
doubt, a very keen feeling that Government have not moved as 
fast as our intellectual and moral progress warrants ; but we 
cannot say that they have stood still. The present attitude of the 
Indian and the Home Governments is full of hope for us. We 
have also the most authoritative assurance in the Gracious Mes- 
sage of His Majesty the King Emperor addressed to the Princes 
and Peoples of India on the 1st November last, that the progress 
henceforward will be steadfast and sure. This assurance has been 
followed by the important reform ^proposals which Lord Morley 








PAET III. 

donaress IResolutions 


First Congress — Bombay — 1885 


KOYAL COMMISSION. 

1 . That this Congress earnestly recommends that the promised- 
inquiry into the working of the Indian Administration, here and in 
England, should be entrusted to a Royal Commission, the people 
of India being adequately represented thereon, and evidence taken 
both in India and in England. 

ABOLITION OF THE INDIA COUNCIL. 

2. That this Congress considers the abolition of the CounoU 
of the Secretary of State for India, as at present constituted, the 
necessary preliminary to all other reforms. 

EXPANSION OP LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

3. That this Congress considers the reform and expansion of 
the Supreme and existing Local Legislative Councils, by the ad- 
mission of a considerable proportion of elected members, (and the 
creation of similar Councils for the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, and also for the Punjab) essential ; and holds that all Bud- 
gets should be referred to these Councils for consideration, their 
members being moreover empowered to interpellate the Executive 
in regard to all branches of the administration ; and that a Stand- 
ing Committee of the House of Commons should be constituted to 
receive and consider any forma,! protests that may be recorded by 
majorities of such Councils against the exercise by the Executive 
of the power, which would be vested in it, of overruling^ the deci- 
sions of such majorities. 

SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

4. That in the opinion of this Congress, the competitive 
examinations now held in England for first appointments in vari- 
ous civil departments of the public service should henceforth, 
in accordance with the views of the India Office Committee of 
1860, “ be held simultaneously, one in England and one in India^ 
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CONGRESS RESOLUTIONS. 



both being as far as practicable identical in their nature, and those 
who compete in both countries being finally classified in one list 
according to merit,” and that the successful candidates in India 
should be sent to England for further study, and subjected there 
to such further examinations as may seem needful. Further, that 
all other first appointments (excluding peonships and the like) 
should be filled by competitive examinations held in India, under 
conditions calculated to secure such intellectual, moral, and physi- 
cal qualifications as may be decided by Government to be neces- 
sary. Lastly, that the maximum age of candidates for entrance 
into the Covenanted Civil Service be raised to not less than 23 


MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 

5. That in the opinion of this Congress, the proposed in- 
crease in the military expenditure of the empire is unnecessary, 
and regard being had to the revenues of the empire and the 
existing circumstances of the country, excessive. 

6. That in the opinion of this Congress, if the increased 
demands for military expenditure are not to be, as they ought to 
be, met by retrenchment, they ought to be met firstly, by the 
re-imposition of the Customs duties ; and secondly, by the exten- 
sion of the license tax to those classes of the community, official 
and non-official, at present exempted from it, care being taken that 
in the case of all classes a sufficiently high taxable minimum be 
maintained. And, further, that this Congress is of opinion that 
Great Britain should extend an imperial guarantee to the Indian 
debt. 

ANNEXATION OF UPPER BURMAH. 

7. That this Congress deprecates the annexation of Upper 
Burmah, and considers tliat if the Government unfortunately 
decide on annexation, the entire country of Burmah should be 
separated from the Indian Viceroyalty and constituted a Crown 
Colony, as distinct in all matters from the Government of the 
country, as is Ceylon. 

CONGRESS RESOLUTIONS, 

8. That the resolutions passed by this Congress be communi- 
cated to the Political Associations in each province, and that these 
Associations be requested, with the help of similar bodies and 
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other agencies within their respective provinces, to adopt such 
measures as they may consider calculated to advance the settle- 
ment of the various questions dealt with in these resolutions. 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

9, That the Indian National Congress re-assemble next year 
in Calcutta and sit on Tuesday, the 28th of December, 1886, and 
the next succeeding days. 


Second Congress— Calcutta— 1886. 



JUBILEE CONGRATULATIONS TO THE QUEEN-EMPRESS. 

1. That this Congress of Delegates from all parts of India 
do humbly offer its dutiful and loyal congratulations to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, the Queen-Empress, on the approaching comple- 
tion of the first half century of her memorable, beneficent and 
glorious reign, and heartily wish her many, many more and happy 
years of rule over the great British Empire. 

POVERTY OF INDIA AND REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS. 

2. That this Congress regards with the deepest sympathy, 
and views with grave apprehension, the increasing poverty of vast 
numbers of the population of India and (although aware that the 
Government is not overlooking this matter and is contemplating 
certain palliatives) desires to record its fixed conviction that the 
introduction of Representative Institutions will prove one of the 
most important practical steps towards the amelioration of the 
condition of the people. 

EXPANSION OF LEGISLATIVE COUNGILS. 

3. That this Congress do emphatically re-aifirm the third re- 
solution of the Congress of 1885, and distinctly declare its belief 
that the reform and expansion of the Council of the Governor- 
General for making laws and of the Provincial Legislative Councils 
therein suggested, have now become essential alike in the interests 
of India and England. 

TENTATIVE SUGGESTIONS. 

4. That this Congress is of opinion that in giving practical 
effect to this essential reform, regard should be had (subject to 
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both Provincial aiad of the G-overnor-LTenerai, to oe mateimu) in- 
creased. Not less than one-half the Members of such enlarged 
Council to he elected. Not more than one-fourth to be officials 
having seats ex-officio in such Councils and not more than one- 
fourth to be Members, official or non-official, nominated by Govern- 
ment. 

(2) The right to elect Members to the Pro'^uneial Councils to 
be conferred only on those classes and members of the community, 
prima facie capable of exercising it wisely and independently. In 
Bengal and Bombay, the Councillors may be elected by the Mem- 
bers of Municipalities, District Boards, Chambers of Commerce 
and the Universities, or an electorate may be constituted of all 
persons possessing such qualifications, educational and pecuniary, 
as may be deemed necessary. In Madras, the Councillors may be 
elected either by District Boards, Municipalities, Chambers of 
Commerce and the University, or by electoral Colleges composed 
of Members partly elected by these bodies and partly nominated 
by Government. In the North-West Provinces and Oudh and 
in the Punjab, Councillors may be elected by an electoral College 
composed of Members elected by Municipal and District Boards, 
and nominated, to an extent not exceeding one-sixth of the total 
number by Government, it being understood that the same elective 
system now in force where Municipal Boards are concerned will 
“be applied to District Boards and the right of electing Members 
to these latter extended to the cultivating class. But whatever 
system be adopted, (and the details must be worked out 
separately for each province) care must be taken that all 
sections of the Community and all great interests are adequately 
represented. 

(3) The elected Members of the Council of the Governor- 
General for making laws, to be elected by the elected Members 
of the several Provincial Councils. 

(4) No elected or nominated Member of any Council to receive 
anv salary or remuneration in virtue of such Membership, but 
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a-wy such Member, already in receipt of any Government salary or 
allowance, to continue to draw the same unchanged during 
Membership, and all Members to be entitled to be reimbursed any 
expenses incurred in travelling in connection with their Member- 
"ship. 

(5) All persons resident in India to be eligible for seats in 
Council, whether as electees or nominees, without distinction of 
race, creed, caste or colour. 

(6) Ail legislative measui-es and all financial questions in- 
cluding all budgets, whether these involve new or enhanced 
taxation or not, to be necessarily submitted to and dealt with by 
these Councils. In the ease of all other branches of the admini- 
stration any Member to be a>t liberty, after due notice, to put any 
question he sees fit to the ex-officio Members (or such one of 
these as maybe especially charged with the supervision of the 
particular branch concerned) and to be entitled (except as here- 
inafter provided) to receive a reply to his question together with 
copies of any paper requisite for the thorough comprehension of 
the subject, and on this reply the Council to be at liberty to con- 
sider and discuss the question, and record thereon such resolu- 
tion as may appear fitting to the majority. Provided that if the 
subject in regard to which the inquiry is made involves matters of 
Foreign policy, Military dispositions or strategy, or is otherwise 
of such a nature that in the opinion of the Executive, the 
public interests would be materially imperilled by the com- 
munication of the information asked for, it shall be competent 
for them to instruct the ex-officio Members, or one of them, 
to reply accordingly and decline to furnish the information 
asked for. 

(7) The Executive Government shall possess the power of 
over-ruling the decision arrived at by the majority of the Council, 
in every case in which in its opinion the public interest would 
suffer by the acceptance of such decision ; hut whenever this power 
is exercised, a full exposition of the grounds on which this has 
been considered necessary ,%shall be published within one month 
and in the ease of local Governments, they shall report the circum- 
stances and explain their action to the Government of India, and 
in the ease of this latter, it shall report and explain to the Seere- 
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tary of State ; and in any such ease on a representation made 
through the Government of India and the Secretary of State by 
the over-ruled majority, it shall be competent to the Standing 
Committee of the House of Commons (recommended in the third 
Resolution of last year’s Congress which this present Congress has 
affirmed) to consider the matter, and call for any and all papers 
or information, and hear any persons on behalf of such majority 
or otherwise, and thereafter, if needful, report thereon to the full 
House. ■■ 

APPOINTMENT OF A COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY. 

5. That this Congress do invite all Public Bodies and all 
Associations throughout the country, humbly and earnestly, to en- 
treat His Excellency the Viceroy to obtain the sanction of her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India to the appointment of a 
Commission to enquire exhaustively into the best method of intro- 
ducing such a tentative form of Representative Institutions into 
India, as has been indicated in Resolutions III of the past, and IV 
of the present year’s Congress. 

PUBLIC SERVICE QUESTION. 

6. That a Committee composed of the gentlemen named be- 
low be appointed to consider the Public Service Question and re- 

] port thereon to this Congress. 

I Hon’ble Badabhai Naoroji (Bomhay\ 

Hon’ble S. Subramania Iyer (Madras)^ 

I ^ Hon’ble Peary Moljun Mocker jee (Calcutta), 

1 ;/ Mr. G. Subramania Iyer (Madras), 

Babu Motilal Ghose (Calcutta), 

Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea (CaXcutta), 

Mr. Gungapershad Varma (Lucknoiv), 

Mr. Ramkali Chaudhuri (Benares), 

Mr. Guru Prasad Sen (Patna), 

Pundit Prannath (Lucknoiv), 

Munshi Kashipei'shad(A2Za/ia6a<^), 

5 Nawab Reza AH Khan (Lucknow), 

! Mr, Hamid AH (Lucknow), ♦ 

Lala Kanhylal (Aniritsa^'), 

Rao Sahib Gangadhar Rao Madhaw Chitnavis (Nagpur), 

' Mr. Rahimatulla M. Sayani (Bombay). 
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PUBLIC SERVICE QDE! 
and adopts the report 
ippointed by Kesolution VI. 


adoption of the report on the 
7. That this Congress approves 
mitted by the Committee ai ^ 

* Report. 

We the Alembers of the Committee appointed by the Con- 
ereas to submit a statement in connection with the Public Service 
Question, have the honor to report that the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted by us at a meeting held yesterday 

1. That the open Competitive Examination be held simultane- 

onsly both in India and in England. 

2. That the Simultaneous Examinations thus held be equal y 

open to all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. 

3. That the classified lists be prepared according to merit. 

4. That the Congress express the hope that the Civil Service 
rinmmissioners will give fair consideration to Sanskrit and Arabic 
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EXTENSION OF TRIAL BY JURY. 

8. That in the opinion of this Congress, the time has now 
arrived when the system of trial by jury may be safely extended 
into many parts of the country where it is not at present 
•In.: force. ■ 

TRIAL BY JURY. 

9. That in the opinion of this Congress, the innovation made 
in 1872 in the system of trial by jury depriving the verdicts of 
juries of all finality, has proved injurious to the country, and that 
the powers then for the first time, vested in Sessions Judges and 
High Courts, of setting aside verdicts of acquittal, should foe at 
once withdrawn. 

SUMMARY JURISDICTION ACT OF ENGLAND AND 
THE INDIAN CODE OF PROCEDURE. 

10. That in the opinion of this Congress, a provision 
similar to that contained in the Summary Jurisdiction Act of 
England (under which, accused persons in serious eases have the 
option of demanding a committal to the Sessions Court,) should 
foe introduced into the Indian Code of Procedure, enafoling accused 
persons, in warrant cases, to demand [that instead of being 
tried by the Magistrate, they be committed to the Court of 
Sessions. 

SEPARATION OF EXECUTIVE FROM JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS. 

11. That this Congress do place on record an expression of 
the universal conviction that a complete separation of executive 
and judicial functions (such that in no case the two functions 
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such as may qualify them to support the Government effectively 
in any crisis. 

STANDING CONGRESS COMMITTEES. 

13. That standing Congress Committees be constituted at all 
important centres. 

NEXT CONGRESS- 

14. That the Third Indian National Congress assemble at 
Madras on the 27th of December, 1887. 

CONGRESS RESOLUTIONS. 

lo. That copies of these Resolutions be forwarded to His 
Excellency the Viceroy in Council with the humble request that 
he will cause the first Resolution to be submitted in due course to 
Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, that he will cause all the Resolu- 
tions to be laid before Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, 
and that he himself will be graciously pleased in consultation with 
his colleagues to accord them his best consideration. 

Third Congress— Madras — 1887. 

^ 

CONSTITUTION OF THE CONGRESS. 

1. That a Committee consisting of the following gentlenen 
be appointed to consider what rules if any may now be usefully 
framed in regard to the constitution and working of the Congress, 
with instructions to report thereon to the Congress, on the 30th 
instant. 

Messrs. Namjoshi, Chandavarker, Mir Humayun Jah Baha- 
dur, Hajee Mahomed Abdul Shakoor Badshaw Sahib, S. Subra- 
mania Iyer, W. S. Gantz, Rangiah Naidu, Surendranath Banerjea, 
Tniilokhyanoth Mitra, Kali Cliarn Banerjee, Guru Prasad Sen, 
Saligram Singh, Ram Kali Chaudhuri, Hafiz Abdul Rahim, Rampal 
Singh, Pandit Madan Mohun, Ganga. Prasad Varma, Bishan 
Narayen Dar, Hamid Ali, Murlidhar, Satyanand Agnihotri, H. H. 
Dhruva, W. C. Bonnerjee, Norendrana,th Sen, Eardley Norton, 
Joy Govind Shome, Iswori Lai Sircar, G. Subramania Iyer, D. A. 
Khare, S. A. Saininada Iyer, A. Babapathv Mudaliar, A. O. Hume, 
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EXPANSION OF LEOISLATIYE COUNCILS. 

2. That this Congress re-affirms the necessity for the expan- 
sion and reform of the Couneii of the Governor-General for 
making laws, and the Provincial Legislative Councils, already set 
forth in Resolutions III of the Congress of 1 885 and 1 88b, and 
expresses the earnest hope that the Government will no longer 
delay action in the direction of this essential reform. 

SEPARATION OF EXECUTIVE FROM JUDICIAL FD NOTIONS.. 

8. That this Congress once again places on record an ex- 
pression of the universal conviction that a complete separation of 
the executive and judicial functions (such that in no ease the 
two functions shall be combined in the same officer) has become 
an urgent necessity, and declares that in its opinion it behoves 
the Government to effect this separation without further delay, 
even though this should, in some Provinces, invoh^e some extra 
expenditure. 

MILITARY SERVICE AND COLLEGES. 

4. That in view of the loyalty of her Majesty’s Indian sub- 
jects, this Congress considers it desirable that the Queen’s Procla- 
mation should be given effect to ; that the Military Service in its 
higher grades should be practically opened to the natives of this 
country; and that the Government of India should establish 
Military Colleges in this country whereat the natives of India, as 
defined by Statute, may be educated and trained for a military 
career as officers of the Indian Army, 

INDIAN VOLUNTEER CORPS. 

o. That in view of the unsettled state of public affairs in 
Europe and the immense assistance that the people of this country, 
if duly prepared therefor, are capable of rendering to Great Bri- 
tain, in the event of any serious complications arising, this Con- 
gress once again earnestly appeals to the Government to authorise 
(under siicdi rules and restrictions as may to it seem fitting,) a 
system of Volunteering for the Indian inhabitants of the country, 
such as may C|ualify them to support the Government effectively 
in any crisis. 

RAISING THE TAXABLE MINIMUM OP INCOME TAX. 

6. That as the administration of the Income Tax, especially 
as regards incomes below Ks, 1,000, has proved extremely unsatis- 





factory, it is essential, in the opinion of the Congress, that the 
taxable minimum be raised to Rs. 1,000, the loss of Revenue thus 
involved being made good, and further financial difficulties if any 
met by reductions in the existing public expenditure, or should 
this prove impossible, by the re-imposition of an import duty on 
the finer classes of cotton goods. ^ 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

7. That having regard to the poverty of the people, it is 
desirable that the Government be moved to elaborate a system of 
Technical Education, suitable to the condition of the eoimti’y, to 
encourage indigenous manufactures by a more strict observance of 
the orders already existing, in regard to utilizing such manu- 
factures for State purposes, and to employ more extensively than 
at present, the skill and talents of the people of the country. 

EEPEAL OF THE ABMS ACT. 

8. That in view of the loyalty of the people, the hardships 
which the present Arms Act (XI of 1878) causes, and the 
unmerited slur which it easts upon the people of this country, 
the Government be moved so to modify the provisions of Chapter 
IV and if necessary, other portions of the said Act, as to enable 
all persons to possess and wear arms, unless debaiTed there- 
from, either as individuals or members of particular com- 
munities or classes, by the orders of the Government of India (or 
any local authority empowered by the Government of India on 
that behalf) for reasons to be recorded in writing and duly 
published. 

COMMITTEE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CONGRESS. 

9. That the rules drafted by the Committee appointed under 
Resolution 1 stand over for consideration till next Congress, but 
that in the meantime copies be circulated to all Standing Con- 
gress Committees, Avith the request that they will during the 
coming year act in accordance with these rules, so far as this may 
seem to them possible and desirable, and report thereon to the 
next Congress with such further suggestions as to them may 
seem meet. 

NEXT CONGRESS. • 

10. That the Fourth Indian National Congress assemble at 
Allahabad on the 26th December, 1888. 
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CONGKESS RESOLUTIONS. 

11. 'That copies of these Resolutions be forwarded to His 
Exeeileiiey the Vieeroy-in-Couiicil, with humble request that he 
will cause all the Resolutions to be laid before Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India, and that he himself will be graciously 
pleased in consultation with his colleagues, to accord them his 
best consideration. 
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EXPANSION OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

1. That this Congress af&rms the necessity for the expansion 
and reform of the Council of the Governor- General for making 
laws and regulations, and of the existing Provincial Legislative 
Councils, already set forth in Resolutions III of the Congress of 
1885 and 1886, and Resolution II of the Congress of 1887 (a tenta- 
tive scheme for which expansion and reform was suggested in 
Resolution IV of the Congress of 1886) ; and further urges thajb a 
Legislative Council (of* the same character as those which have 
been suggested for Provinces where Legislative Councils already 
exist) be established for the Punjab. 

SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND AND INDIA, 

2. That this Congress while appreciating the concessions 
proposed in the Report of the Public Service Commission, yet 
feels it necessary to put distinctly on record its opinion that 
full justice will never be done to the people of this country until 
the open competitive examination for the Civil Service of India is 
held simultaneously in England and in India. 

SEPARATION OF EXECUTIVE FROM JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS. 

3. That this Congress having read and considered Resolu- 
tion XI of the Congress of 1886, to wit : — 

That this Congress do place on record an expression of the 
universal conviction that a complete separation of the executive 
and judicial functions (such that in no ease the two functions 
shall be combined in the same officer) has become an urgent neces- 
sity; and that in its opinion, it behoves the Government to effect 
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this separation %vithout further delay ; even though this should, 
in some Provinces, involve some extra expenditure : — 

and Resolution III of the Congress of 1887, to the same effect 
does now hereby affirm the same respectively, 

TRIAL BY JURY. 

4. That this Congress having read and considered Resolution 
VIII of the Congress of 1886, to wit : — 

That in the opinion of this Congress, the time has now arriv- 
ed when the system of trial by jury may be safely extended into 
many parts of the country where it is not at present in force — 
Resolution IX of the Congress of 1886, to wit : — 

That in the opinion of this Congress, the innovation made in 
1872 in the system of trial by jury depriving the verdicts of juries 
of ail finality, has proved injurious to the country, and the powers 
then for the first time, vested in Sessions Judges and High Courts, 
of setting aside verdicts of acquittal should be at once withdrawn — 
and Resolution X of the Congress of 1816, to wit : — 

That in the opinion of this Congress a provision similar to 
that contained in the Summary Jurisdiction Act of England (under 
which accused persons in serious eases have the option of demand- 
ing a committal to the Sessions Court) should be introduced into 
the Indian Code of Criminal Procedure, enabling accused persons,, 
in warrant cases, to demand that instead of being tried by the 
Magistrate, they be committed to the Court of Sessions — 
does now hereby affirm the same respectively, 

A COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY INTO POLICE ADMINISTRATION. 

5. Tha.t as it is the general belief of the people of this country 
that the existing system of police administration in India is highly 
unsatisfactory in itself and oppressive to them, the Government 
be respectfully urged to appoint a Commission consisting of official 
and non-official members to investigate the entire question as 
speedily as possible. 

MILITARY COLLEGES AND INDIAN VOLUNTEERING AND THE 
REPEAL OF THE ARMS ACT. 

6. That this Congress having read and considered Resolution 
IV of the Congress of 1887, to wit : — 

That in view of the loyalty of Her Majesty’s Indian 
Subjects, the Congress considers it desirable that the Queen’s 
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Pfoolamation should be given effect to; that the Military 
services in the higher grades should be practically opened 
to the natives of this country; and that the Government 
should establish Military Colleges in the country whereat 
the natives of India, as defined by Statute, may be educated 
and trained for a Military career as officers of the Indian 
Army- 

Resolution XII of the Congress of 1886, and Resolution V of 
tlie Congress of 1887, to wit 

That in view of the unsettled state of public affairs in Europe 
and the immense assistance that the people of this country, if duly 
prepared therefor, are capable of rendering to Great Britain in the 
event of any serious complications arising, the Congress once again 
earnestly appeals to the Government to authorize, under such rules 
and restrictions as to it may seem fitting, a system of Volunteering 
for the Indian inhabitants of the country, such as may qualify 
them to support the Government effectually in any crisis — 
and Resolution VIII of the Congress of 1887, to wit 
That in view of the loyalty of the people, the hardships 
which the present Arms Act (XI of 1878) causes, and the 
unmerited slur which it easts upon the people of this country, the 
Government be moved so to modify the provisions of Chapter IV 
and if necessary, other portions of the said Act, as shall enable all 
persons to possess and bear Arms unless debarred therefrom, 
either as individuals, or as members of particular communities or 
classes, by the orders of the Government of India, (or any local 
authority empowered by the Government of India on that behalf), 
for reasons to be recorded in writing and duly published : 
does now hereby affirm the same respectively — 

ABKAKI AND EXCISE SYSTEMS. 

7. That having regard to the fact that a serious increase in 
the consumption of intoxicants has taken place under the systems 
of Abkari and Excise now prevailing in India, the Government be 
respectfully urged to adopt some such improved system as shall 
tend to discourage insobriety. 

EAISING THE TAXABLE MINIMUM OF INCOME TA:!?. 

8. That as the administration of the Income Tax, specially as 
regards incomes below Rs, 1,CK)0, has proved extremely unsatisfae- 
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tory, it is essential, in the opinion of the Congress, that the taxable 
minimum be raised to Rs. 1,000, 

EDUCATION— GENERAL AND TECHNICAL., 

9. That this Congress being of opinion that it is the first 
duty of the British Government in India to foster and encourage 
education, as well general as technical, in all its branches, and that 
the declaration made in the recent resolution of the Government 
of India on the subject of education is calculated to encourage the 
tendency to reduce imperial expenditure on education, and to 
withdraw from the control of it, respectfully urges upon Govern- 
ment the extreme importance of increasing, or at any rate of not 
decreasing, the present expenditure on education, and of the 
Government continuing to control the Educational Institutions of 
all kinds now existing. 

A MIXED COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY INTO THE 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITION OF INDIA. 

10. That having regard to the poverty of the people, the 
importance of encouraging indigenous manufactures, and the 
difficulty of practically introducing any general system of techni- 
cal education with the present imperfect information, Government 
be moved to delay no longer the appointment of a mixed Commis- 
sion to inquire into the present industrial condition of the country, 

CONGRESS RESOLUTIONS. 

11. That the foregoing Resolutions be submitted for the 
favourable consideration of His Excellency the Viceroy, and for 
transmission by him to Her Majesty’s Government with the 
humble request of this Congress that the reforms suggested in the 
said Resolutions (based as most of these are on Her Gracious 
Majesty’s Proclamation of 1858) may now be effected and that 
should it be deemed necessary first to institute any enquiry into any 
of the matters forming the subjects of these resolutions, such en- 
quiry may be made as speedily as possible by a Parliamentary 
Committee. 

STATE REGULATION OF PROSTITUTION IN INDIA, 

12. That this Congress having watched with interest and 
sympathy the exertions that are being made in England for the 
total abrogation of laws and rules relating to the regulation of 
prostitution by the State in India, places on record its appreciation 
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ot‘ the services thus rendered to this country, and its desire to co- 
operate by all means in its power in the attainment of this 
laudable object. 

RESOLUTIONS TO BE DROPPED. 

13. That no subject shall be passed for discussion by the 
Subjects Committee or allowed to be discussed at any Congress by 
the President thereof, to the introduction of which the Hindu or 
Mahomedan Delegates as a body object, unanimously or nearly 
unanimously : and that if after the discussion of any subject which 
has been admitted for discussion, it shall appear that all the Hindu 
or all the Mahomedan Delegates, as a body, are unanimously, or 
nearly unanimously, opposed to the Resolution which it is pro- 
posed to pass thereon, such Resolution shall be dropped ; provided 
that this rule shall refer only to subjects in regard to which the 
Congress has not already definitely pronounced an opinion. 

PERMANENT LAND REVENUE SETTLEMENT IN MADRAS, 
BOMBAY AND OTHER PROVINCES. 

14. That the question of the introduction of a Permanent 
Settlement of the Land Revenue Demand into the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies and other Provinces be refen’ed to the several 
Standing Congress Committees, with instructions to report upon 
the same, in so far as it affects their respective circles, to the Con- 
gress of 1889. 

ENHANCEMENT OP THE SALT TAX. 

15. That this Congress puts on record its disapproval of the 
recent enhancement of the Salt Tax, as involving a perceptible 
increase to the burthens of the poorer classes, as also the partial 
absorption, in a time of peace and plenty, of the only Financial 
Reserve of the Empire 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

1(1 That the Fifth Indian National Congress do assemble in 
the Bombay Presidency (either at Bombay itself or at Poona, as 
may be settled hereafter) on the 26th of December, 1889. 

APPOINTMENT OP GENERAL SECRETARY. 

17. That Mr, A. O, Hume be re-appointed General Secretary 
for the ensuing year. 
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AN AJ)l)RE!sS TO MR. CHARLES BRADLAUGH, M. P. 

1. Thfit ati address ])« presented to iMr. Charles Bracllangh^ 
M. J?., on behalf of this Congress here assembled, and that Messrs. 
Adam. Pherozesliah jMchta ajid W. C. Honnerjce are appointed 
a Committee to settle tlie M'ording of the said address. 

REFOl^M AND RECONSTITUTION OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

2. That the following skeleton scheme for the reform and re- 
constitution of the Council of the Governor-General for making 
Caws and Regiihitions, and the Provincial Legislative Councils, is 
adopted, and that the President of this Congress do submit the 
same to Charles Bradlaugh, Esq., M. P., with the respectful re- 
quest of this Congress that he may be pleased to cause a Bill to be 
drafted on tlie lines indicated in this skeleton scheme and intro- 
duce the same in the Bi'ifcish House of Commons, — 

. SCHEME. . 

(1) The Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils to 
consist respectively of members, not less than one-half of whom 
are to be elected, not more than one-fourth to sit ex-officio^ and the 
rest to be nominated by Government. 

(2) Revenue districts to constitute ordinarily territorial units 
for electoral purposes, 

(3) All male British subjects above 21 years of age possessing 
certain qualifications and not subject to certain disqualifieations 
(both of which will be settled later) to be voters. 

(4) Voters in each district to elect representatives to one or 
more electoral bodies, according to local cireninstanees at the rate 
of 12 per million of the total population of the district, such re- 
presentatives to possess qualifications and not to be subject to 
certain disqualifieations, both of which will be settled later. 

(f>) All tile representatives thus elected by all the districts 
included in the juHsdietion of each electoral body, to elect mem- 
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number of Parseee, Christians, Mahomedans or Hindus, as the ease 
may be, elected to the ProTineial Legislature, shall not, so far as 
may be possible, bear a less proportion to the total number of 
members elected thereto, than the total number of Parsees, Chris- 
tians, Hindus or Mahomedans, as the ease may be, in such electoral 
jurisdiction, bear to its total population. Members of both Legis- 
latures to possess certain qualifications and not to be subject to 
certain disqualifications, both of which will be settled later. 

(6) All elections to be by ballot. 

OMNIBUS BESOLUTION. 

3. That this present Congress does hereby ratify and confirm 
the resolutions passed by the previous Congresses as to— 

(а) the urgent necessity for the complete separation of exe- 
cutive and judicial functions such that in no case shall the two 
functions be combined in the same officer ; 

(б) the expediency of extending into many parts of the coun- 
try, where it is not at present in force, the system of trial by jury ; 

(c) the necessity of withdrawing from the High Courts the 
powers, first vested in them in 1872, of setting aside verdicts of 
aequittiil by juries ; 

(d) the necessity of introducing into the Code of Criminal 
Procedure a provision enabling accused persons, in warrant eases, 
to demand that instead of being tried by the Magistrate, they be 
committed to the Court of Sessions ; 

(€) the highly unsatisfactory character of the existing system 
of Police Administration in India, and the absolute necessity of a 
fundamental reform therein ; 

(/) the expediency of both, establishing Military Colleges in 
India whereat the Natives of India, as defined by Statute, may be 
educated and trained for a military career as officers of the Indian 
Ai-my, and of authorising under such rules and restrictions as may 
seem necessary, such a system of Volunteering for the Indian 
inhabitants of the country as may qualify them to support the 
■Government in any crisis; 

(^) the extremely unsatisfactory character of the Income Tax 
Administration, especially as regards incomes below rupees one 
. thousand, and the expediency of raising the taxable minimum to ^ 
this amount ; 
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(h) the extreme importance of increasing, instead of diminish- 
ing, as the present tendency appears to be, the public expenditure 
on education in all its branches, and the necessity, in view to the 
promotion of one of the most essential of these branches, the 
technical, of the appointment of a mixed Commission to enquire into 
the present industrial condition of the country ; 

(?*) the impolicy and injustice involved in the late increase of 
the Salt Tax in a time of profound peace, and the urgent necessity 
for an immediate reduction of this tax, and the re-imposition to 
balance the deficit thus caused of light ad valorem import duties ; 

(J) the necessity for the reduction of, instead of the conti- 
nual increase to, the military expenditure of the country. 

THANKS TO MESSRS. CAINE AND SMITH. 

4. That this Congress hereby tenders its sincere thanks to 
Messrs. Caine and Smith, and the members who voted with them, 
in connection with the debate on the Indian Excise Question in 
the House of Commons ; and while fully appreciating what has 
been done by some of the Local Governments towards the improve- 
ment of their systems of Excise and Abkari, desires to express the 
earnest hope that no further time may be lost in giving full effect 
to the Resolution of the House of Commons. 

SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND AND INDIA, 
o. That this Congress, while thanking Her Majesty’s 
Government for raising the age for the Indian Civil Service Com- 
petitive Examination from 19 to 23, does hereby put on record an 
emphatic expression of the universal disappointment which has 
been created by the rest of that Government’s orders in regard to 
the Public Service Question, (the net result of which orders is to 
place tlie people of India in a worse i)osition than they previously 
held), and reiterates the national conviction that no real justice 
will be done to India, in this matter, until the simultaneous holding 
in India and England, of all examinations for all Civil branches 
nf the Public Service in India, at present held only in England, be 
conceded. 

^ REPEAL OF THE ARMS ACT. 

. 6. That in view of the loyalty of the people, the liard ships 

that the Arms Act (XI of 1878); as at present administered, entails, 
and the unmerited slur which it easts upon them, the Government 
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be moved so to modify the rules made under this Act that all res- 
trictions as to the possession and bearing of arms shall apply 
equally to all persons residing in or visiting India ; that licenses to 
possess and bear arms shall be liberally and generally distributed 
wherever wild animals habitually destroy human life, cattle or 
crops ; and that these and all licenses issued under the rules, shall 
be granted once for all, shall operate throughout the Provincial 
jurisdiction within which they are issued, be only revocable on 
proof of misuse, and shall not require yearly or half-yearly 
renewals. 

PERMANENT LAND REVENUE SETTLEMENT. 

7. That the Government be urged to take the subject of 
Pcrmoment Settlement once more under consideration in view to 
practical action thereon, such that fixity and permanency may be 
given to the Government Land Revenue demand without further 
delay at any rate in all fully populated and well cultivated tracts 
of country. 

THE CURRENXT QUESTION. 

8. That in view of the fall that has already occurred in the 
price of silver and in the exchange value of the Indian Rupee, it is 
impolitic on the part of the British Government to maintiiin any 
hindrances whatever to the consumption of silver for manufactur- 
ing purposes ; and that this Congress strongly urges upon Her 
-Majesty^s Government that, not only as an act of justice to India 
(a matter which has been repeatedly brought to the notice of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers,) but also as an act of expediency in the inter- 
ests of Her Majesty’s British as well as Indian subjects, the plate 
duties should be immediately abolished, and Hall-marking be made 
a voluntary institution. 

IKWAN BUDGEI STATEMENT & THE HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

9. That this Congress respectfully expresses the earnest hope 
that, in the interests of the people of India, the House of Commons 
will forthwith restore the right, formerly possessed by members of 
that Honourable House, of stating to Parliament any matter of ’ 
grievance of the natives of India before Mr. Speaker leaves the 
Chair for the presentation in Committee of the Indian Budget 
statement, and earnestly trusts that the House of Commons will 
;in future, take into consideration the Aanujl Indian Budget state-' 
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ment at such a date as will ensure its full and adequate discussion, 
and further authorizes the President, Sir William Wedderburn, 
Bart., to sign a petition in the name and on behalf of this Congress 
for presentation to the House of Commons in accordance with the 
terms of this Besolution. 

eONGEATULATIONS UPON LORD REAY’S ADMINISTRATION. 

10. That in view to his approaching departure, this Congress 
puts on record an expression of the high sense entertained not 
only in the Bombay Presidency, but throughout India, of the abi- 
lity, integrity and impartiality that have characterised Lord Beay’s 
administration, as also of the gratitude which the whole country 
feels to be his due for the sympathy that he has ever extended to 
Indian aspirations and efforts. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

11. That the Subjects Committee be instructed to settle the 
question, (left open in the skeleton scheme for the reconstruction 
of the councils, embodied in Resolution II) of the qualifications 
requisite for, and the disqualifications which should debar from,, 
becoming— 

(а) a Voter ; (6) a Representative ; (c) a Member of a Provin- 
cial Legislative Council ; and (d) a Member of the Imperial 
Legislative Council ; 

and to submit their Report thereon toCharles Bradlaugh, Esq., M.P., 
for the purpose of the Bill which he has been requested to draw. 

CONGRESS GENERAL SECRETARY. 

12. That Mr. A. O. Hume, C.B., be re-elected General Secre- 
tary of the National Congress for the ensuing years. 

APPOINTMENT OF OFFICE-BEARERS AND COMMITTEES. 

13. (c) That in view of the larger number of delegates this year 
assembled and the probability arising from past experience of their 
number continuing to increase year by year, henceforth the number 
of delegates to be allowed from each Congress circle be limited to 

^ five per million of the total population of the circle: the Standing 
Committee of each circle allotting the number which their jurisdic- 
tion, as a Avhole, is entitled to elect, amongst their several electoral 
divisions, as may seem most expedient. 

(б) That from the date of Mr. Hume’s departure for England, 
the Ilon’ble Pundit Ajoodhianath be appointed Joint General 
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Secretary, and that Rs. 5,000 be assigned for the payment by him- 
of such Assistant Secretaries as he may find it necessary to em- 
ploy, clerical assistance, postage, telegraphs and printing; and 
further that Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee be appointed Standing Counsel 
for Bengal, Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta, Standing Counsel for Bombay 
and Mr. P. Ananda Charlu, Standing Counsel for Madras, to the 
Joint General Secretary. 

(c) That the tentative rules for the constitution and -svorking 
of the Congress which were first considered at Madras, and in 
regard to which various addenda have from time to time been cir- 
culated, be thoroughly considered during the coming year by the 
several Standing Congress Committees, and definitely dealt with 
by the Congress at its next session, 

(d) That the Congress does hereby confirm the appointment 
of Sir W. Wedderburn, Bari, and Messrs. W.S. Caine, M.P., W.S. 
Bright Maelaren, M. P., J. E. Ellis, M. P., Dadabhai Naoroji and 
George Yule, as a Committee (with power to add to their number) 
to guide and direct the operations and control the expenditure 
of the National Congress Agency in England, and does 
further tender its sincere thanks to these gentlemen, and to 
Mr. W. Digby, C.I.E., the Secretary, for the service which they 
are rendering to India. 

(e) That this Congress does formally appoint Mr. George 
Yule, Mr. A, O. Hume, Mr. Adam, Mr. Eardley Norton, Mr. J. E, 
Howard, Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta, Mr. Surendranath Banerjea, 
Mr. Mono Mohan Ghose, Mr. Shurfuddiu, Mr. R. N. Mudholkar, 
and Mr. W. C, Bonnerjee to represent its views in England and 
press upon the consideration of the British Public the political 
reforms which the Congi'ess has advocated. 

(/) That a sum of Rs. 45,(K)0 be raised for the expenses of 
the Congress work in this country and in England daring the en- 
suing year, and that the different Standing Committees do send 
their respective apportioned amounts to the General Secretary, 
the one half in three, and the balance in six months. 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

14. That the Sixth Indian National Congress do assemble at 
some City in Bengal, the exact place to be fixed hereafter, on the 
26th of December, 1890. 
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THANKS TO SIR WILLIAM -VVEBDERBURN. 

15. That the Fifth Indian National Congress hereby tenders 
its heart-felt thanks to its President, Sir William Wedderburn, as 
well for his ready saeridee of personal and political eonsiderations 
involved by his journey from England to India, as for that courtesy, 
impartiality and never-failing sympathy which eharaeteristies 
of his long and honourable career as an official of this country, 
have marked his control of the proceedings of this assembly. 


Sixth Congress — Calcutta™1890, 
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1. That this Congress, having considered the draft Bill 
recently introduced into Parliament by Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, 
entitled “An Act to amend the Indian Councils Act of 1861” 
approves the same as calculated to secure a substantial instalment 
of that reform, in the administration of India, for which it has 
been agitating, and humbly prays the Houses of Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britziln and Ireland to pass the same 
into law ; and further that its President, Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta, is 
hereby empowered to draw up and sign, on behalf of this assembly, 
a petition to the House of Commons to the foregoing effect and to 
transmit the same to Mr. (Charles Bradlaugh for presentation 
thereto in due course, 

OMNIBUS RESOLUTION. 

2. That this present Congress does hereby ratify and confirm 
the Resolutions passed by previous Congresses as to— 

(а) the urgent necessity for the complete separation of exe- 
cutive and judicial functions, such that, in no case, shall the two 
functions be combined in the same officer ; 

(б) the expediency of extending into many parts of the coun- 
try, whei'e it is not at present in force, the system of ti*ial by jury ; 

(c) the necessity of withdrawing from the High Courts the 
powers first vested in them in 1872 of setting aside verdicts of 
acquittal by juries. 
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(d) the necessity of introdneing into the Code of Criminid 
Procedure, a provision enabling accused persons, in warrant eases, 
to demand that instead of being tried by the Magistrate, they be 
■committed to the Court of Sessions ; 

(e) the highly unsatisfactory character of the existing system 
ot Police administration in India, and the absolute nceossity of a 
fundamental reform therein ; 

(/) the expediency of both establishing Military Colleges in 
India, whereat the Natives of India, as defined by Statute, 
may be educated and trained for a military career as ofiieers 
of the India Army, and of authorising, under such rules and 
restrictions as may seem necessary, such a system of A'olunteering, 
for the Indian inhabitants of the country: as may qualify them to 
support the Government in any crisis ; 

(g) the extremely unsatisfactory eliaraeter of the Income 
Tax Administration, especially as regards incomes below rupees 
one thousand, and the expediency of raising the taxable minimum 
to this amount ; 

(h) the extreme importance of increasing, instead of dimi- 
nishing, as the present tendency appears to be, the public 
expenditure on education in all its branches, and the necessity, 
ill view to the promotion of one of the most essential of these 
branches, the technical, of the appointment of a mixed Com- 
mission to enquire into the present industrial condition of the 
country ; 

(i) the necessity for the roduetiou of, instead of tlie continual 
increase to, the military expenditure of* the country ; 

(J) the necessity, if any real just ice is to be done to the peo- 
ple of India, of holding, siuuiltaneonsly in India and England, 
examinations, at present held only in England, lor the Civil 
Branches of the Public Service in India; 

(40 tlie expediency of so modifying the rules made under Act 
XI of 1878 (the Arms Act) that all restrictions as to the possession 
and bearing of ai-ms shall apply equally to all persons residing 
in or visiting India; that lieenseK to possess and bear arms shall 
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operate throughout the Provincial jurisdiction within which they 
are issued, be only revocable on proof of misuse, and shall not 
require yearly or half-yearly renewals. 

PARLIAMENT Aim THE ANNUAL INDIAN BUDGET. 

3. That this Congress respectfully expresses the earnest hope 
that in the interest of the people of India, the House of Commons 
will forthwith restore the right formerly possessed by members of 
thut Honourable House, of stating to Parliament any matter of 
grievance of the natives of India before Mr. Speaker leaves the 
chair, for the presentation in Committee of the Indian Budget 
statement, and earnestly trusts that the House of Commons will, 
in future, take into consideration the Annual Indian Budget state- 
ment at such a date as will ensure its full and adequate discussion, 
and further authorizes its President to sign a petition, in the name 
and on behalf this Congress, for presentation to the House 
of Commons, in aecurdance with the terms of this Resolution. 

EX<MSE REFORM. 

4. That while i-ecognizing the action taken in response to its 
previous prayers, in the matter of Excise Reform by Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India and the Supreme Government 
here, and noting with pleasure the increase to the import duty on 
spirits, the taxation imposed on Indian-brewed malt liquors, the 
decision of the Bengal Government to abolish the outstill system) 
and the closing of over 7,(K)0 licpior shops by the Madras Govern- 
ment in 1889-90, this (‘ongress regrets that it is still necessary to 
urge the Government of India to insist on Provincial Admini- 
strations carrying out in their iutegrily the policy in matters of 
Excise enunciated in x)aras, 103, 104 and 105 of the despatch 
published in the Gazette of India of 1st March 1800, especially as 
to sub-section 4 of para, 103, viz,-- 

“ That efforts should be made to ascertain the existence of 
local public sentiment, and that a reasonable amount of deference 
sliould be paid to such opinion when ascertained.” 

REDUOTION OF SALT TAX. 

3. That the condition of the Finances of India having mateiu- 
aily improved, and those special circumstances on which the 
Go vermiient relied to justify the recent enhancement of the Sait 
Tax having practically ceased to exist, this Congress considers it 
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essential that the enhancement referred to should be remitted at 
an early date, and empowers its President to submit a special 
memorial on the subject in its name and on its behalf to H. E. the 
Viceroy in Coiineil. 

PERMANENT LAND REVENUE SETTLEMENT. 

6. That having reference to the expectations created through- 
out the country by the Despatch of Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State in 1862, the pi'ineiples of which were re-affirmed in a subse- 
quent Despatch of 1865, promising the extension of a Permanent 
Settlement to all tempora-rily settled tracts in which certain condi- 
tions were fulfilled, and to the fact that throughout large portions 
of the eoLintry those conditions have long since been fulfilled, this 
Congress respectfully submits that the Government of India is 
now in honour bound to take up this question of Permanent 
Settlement, without further delay, in view to practical action there- 
on, such that fixity and permanency may be given to the Govern- 
ment Land Revenue demand as explicitly promised, by Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State, more than a quarter of a century 
ago. 

GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS AND THE CONGRESS. 

7. That this Congress, having observed with surprise a 
notice, apparently official, in various Calcutta newspapers which 
runs as folIow’s ; — 


THE CONGRESS. 


The Bengal Government having learnt that tickets of admission 
to the visitors’ enclosure in the Congress pavilion have been sent 
to various Government officers residing in Calcutta, has issued a 
circular to all secretaries, and heads of departments subordinate- 
to it, pointing out that under the orders of the Goveimment of 
India the presence of Government officials, even as visitors at 
such meetings, is not advisable and that their taking part in the 
proceedings of any such meetings is absolutely prohibited : 

and having also considered a letter addressed by the Private 
Secretary of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to the 
Secretary of the Reception Committee, of which the following is 
an exact copy : — 
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“ Belvedere, 26fch December, 1890. 

Dear Sir, —In returning herewith the seven cards of admission 
to the visitors’ enclosure of the Congress pavilion, which were 
kindly sent by you to my address yesterday afternoon, I am desired 
to stiy that tile Lieiitenant-Covernor and the members of his 
household could not possibly avail themselves of these tickets, 
since the orders of the Government of India definitely prohibit the 
presence of Government omeials at such meetings. \ ours faith- 
fully, P. C. I.yon, Private Secretary. To J. Ghosal Esq., 
Secretary, Congress Keeeption Committee. 

antliovizes and iustrnets its President to draw the attention ot 
His Excellency the Viceroy to the declaration embodied m these 
papers tliat Gorernment servants are prohibited, from attending 
any meetings of this CongreSH even as spectators, and to enquire 
most respectfully whether His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal has or has not eorveetly interpreted the orders ot the 
Government of India. 

thanks to CONGBESS WOBKEBS in LONDON. 

8. That the best thanks of this Congress be tendered 
Charles Bradlaugh, M. P., for the invaluable services rendei-ed by 
him during the past year, as also to Sir VV. Wedderburn, Mr. . ■ 

Caine, Mr. ,1. Bright Maelaren, M. P., Mr. J. Ellis, M. ., 
Geor»e Yule, and Mr. Badabhai Naoroji for the unselfish zeal and 
ability with wliieh they have presided over tlie British Agency o 
the Congress; further that they put on reooi^ an ^ 

their high appreciation of the manner in which Mr. Bigbj , C. . ., 

secretary o“thc Agency, and Messrs. Siirendra Nath Baneiqea, 
R N. Mudbolkar, \V. C. Bonnerjee, Eardley Norton, and A. O. 
Hume, delegates to England, respectively discharged the onerous 
duties imposed upon them, and of their gratitude to all those mem- 
bers of the British public who so kindly welcomed and so sy - 

pathetically gave audience, in over fifty public and a far larger 

number of private meetings, to one or more of those delegates. 
TFTVNKS TO CALCUTTA HELPERS, 
i). That a vote of thanks be recorded to Kumar Debendra 
Mulliok and Brothers, proprietors of the Tivoli " 

Bose and Babu Bliiipendva Nath Bose, proprietors ot Mohan 
LTan Villa, and to the HonTile Sir Romesh Chandra Mitra, Mr. 
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. N. Palit Babus Janokee Nath Roy, Gopce ilohan Roy, 
Harendra Nath Roy, Kissory Mohan Roy, Ramanatli Ghose, and 
damadai- Ghasu-ani, owners of houses kindly lent for the use of 
uelegates. 

NEXT CONGRESS, 

... National Congress do assemble 

b * 1.0^ ~n ' Madras or Nagpore, as may 

e eiealter settled, ni coiisaltetion bet, ween the Madras, Central 

1 lounees and Borar Committees, and the Joint Gceral Secretary. 

CONGRESS. 
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™nLT r. o‘“’ "> N-’b'I-d, all things being 

oomen,ent mi802and that the several .Sending Congrers Con” 
of theldo 

circles. ” *' *« tlepMe from their respective 

T> lonore,ss permanent epnu. 

hands'm.di!rtff"'"^'-"°r‘" Secretary’s 

~ 1 added , h" 

■i i ™ >“ - '"i 

eiiiTentvoMr ISOO i ? i ? . ^ oa aecouat of tiiia 

PO crof the P f\ n immediate pur- 

b to be u.placcd as the subscription, s for 1891 are received and 
ultnnately, also added to the Permanent Fund. ’ 

IT 'in BHPITSU COMMITTEE, 

tions tasltrrtf of individual dona- 
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Ghose, A. 0 Huuio Kali r J. Adaai, Moao Mohmi 

tiumc. Rah Charau Bam.erjee, Dadabhai Naoroji, 
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D Khare, and siu^b other gentlemen as may ^olnntccl foi the 
dutv\viththosanotio..and approval of the Standing Cong^ 
C'o;.ouffrr.s. of their reapeotive cirelea, to /’t" X 

England, and press upon the consideration ol the Bnt.sh pnhlic 
the political reforms which the Congrt«a lias advcca ec . 

Seventh Congress — Nagpur 1891. 


annual sessions of the conouess. 

1 That a Committee be appointed to consider and report, on 
or before the morning of the Wth instant, "l.ether, or >’ 0*1 
advisable to discontinue the Annual Sessions ot the Indian National 
Congress until after the British Session, and, it not, undei what 

remilations, as to numbers of delegates, localities tor assemblage, 
and the like, future Congresses shall be held. The (.^nimittee to 

be composed as follows : , 

Ex-offieio Members :-The President. The Chairman of the 
Reception Committee. The General Secretary. The Joint General 
Secretary. The Standing Counsels to the Congresses and Messrs. 

SurendranathBannerjea,ViraraghavaChariar, HaBz Abdul R^im, 

Gangapersad Varma, Pringle Kennedy, Guruprasad Sen, D. E. 
AYaeha M. B. Namjosbi, Hamid 

Bhide, Murlidhar, Mudliolkar, Deo Rao Vinayak Gopa! l^o 
Bliide, Bipin Krishna Bose, Dajee Abajee Kliare, Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Saligi-am Singh, Sankaran Nair. 

reform of L^lGrlSLATIYE COUNCILS, 

U That this Congress re-affirms the conclusion arrived at by 
all prCTioiis Congresses, vi.., that India can never be well or justly 
governed, nor her people prosperous or contented, until they are 
allowed, through their elected representatives, a potential voice m 
the I.egislatures of their own country, and respectfully urges the 
people of Great Britain and Ireland whose good-wiU towards 
Ldia it gratefully recognizes, to permit no further delay m th^ 
eoncession of this just and necessary' reform. 

INCEEASIN6 POVEETY OF INDIA. 

3. That this Congress, ooneurring in the views set forth m 
previous Congresses affirms-- 
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That fully fifty millions cf the population, a number yearly 
increasing, are dragging out a miserable existence on the verge of 
starvation, and that, in every decade, several millions actually 
perish by starvation. 

That this unhappy condition of affairs is largely due to — 

(«) the exclusion of the people of India from a duo parti- 
cipation in the administration, and all control over the linanees of 
their own country, the remedy for which has been set forth in 
Besokition II ; ' 

(6) the extravagant cost of the present administration, 
Military and Civil, but especially tlm former,* and to 

(c) a short-sighted system of Land Revenue Administration, 
whereby nol only is all improvement in the agrienltiire of the coim- 
try , on which nine-tenths of the population depend for subsistence, 
rendered impossible, but the gradual deterioration of that 
agriculture assured. 

ihat lienee it has become imperatively necessary — 

That the cost of the administration be greatly reduced; in 
the military branch, by a substantial reduction of the standing 
army, by the substitution of long term local European troops like 
tliose of the Hon. E. I. Company for the present short term 
Imperial regiments with their hea,vy eostof recruitment in England, 
in transport and of the excessive mortality amongst non-aeelima- 
tized youths ; by the cessation of the gigantic waste of money 
that has gone on now for several years, on so-called Frontier 
Befences, and by a strict economy in the Commissariat, Ordinance 
and Store Departments ; and in the Civil Branch, by the wide 
substitution of a cheaper indigenous agency for the extremely 
costly imported Staff ; and that measures be at'onee taken to give, 
as was promised by the British Government thirty years ago, fixity 
and permanence to the land Revenue demand and thus permit 
capital and labour to combine to develop the agriculture of the 
country, which, under the existing system of temporary settle- 
.ments, in recent times often lusting for short periods, ‘in some 
.cases only extending to 10 and 32 years, is found to be impossible * 
and to establish agricultural banks. ’ 

^at thw Congress does most earnestly entreat the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland not to permit any further saerifieo of 
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life by the shortcomings of the existing, doubtless well-intention- 
ed, biit none the less unsatisfactory administration, but to insist 
and speedily on those reforms, 

THE ARMS ACT AND MILITARY EDUCATION, 

4. That this Congress eoncuvring with previous C^ongresses, 
is of opinion that, to ensure the adequate protection and efficient 
defence of the country, it is desirable that the Government should 
conciliate Indian Public opinion and encourage and qualify 
the Indians to defend their homes and their Government— 

fa) by so modifying the rules under the Arms Act, as to 
make them equally applicable to all residents in, or visitors to 
India, without distinction of creed, class or colour ; to ensure the 
liberal concession of licenses wherever wild animals habitually 
destroy human life, cattle or crops, and to make ail licenses grant- 
ed under the revised rules, of life-long tenure, revocable only on 
proof of misuse and valid throughout the Provincial J iirisdiction 
in which they are issued; 

fb) by establishing Military Colleges in India, w'hereas 
natives of India, as defined by Statute, may be educated and 
trained for a military career, as commissioned or non- 
commissioned officers (according to capacity and qualifications) 
of the Indian army ; 

(c) by organising throughout the more warlike races of the 
Empire a system of militia service ; and 

({?) by authorizing and stimulating a wide-spread system of 
Volunteering, such as obtains in Great Britain, amongst the peo- 
ple of India. 

SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

5. That as one step towards ensuring the wider employment 
of Indians in the administration of the country, and as a matter of 
simple justice to the people of India, this Congress, agreeing with 
previous Congresses, declares it to be essential that all examinations 
for any and all of the Civil Branches of the Public Service in 
India, which at present are held only in England, should henceforth 
be also held simultaneously in India. 

SALT TAX, INCOME TAX AND EXCISE POLICY. 

(). That this Congress concurs with its predecessors in 
strongly advocating— 
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(a) the reduction of the salt tax, by a.t least the amount of 
its latest enhan(?ement ; (6) the raising of the income-tax taxable 
minimum from Ks. 500 to Rg. 1,000, (c) persistent pressiu'o by the 
Government of India on all Provincial Administi’ations to induce 
them to carry out, in its integrity, excise policy enunciated iii paras 
103, 10-1 and 105 of the Despatch, published in the Gazette of 
Indicia of March 1st, 1S90, and the introduction of a simple system 
of local option in the ease of all villages. 

JUDICIAL AND POLICE ADMINISTRATION. 

7. That having regard to the unsatisfactory character, in 
many respects, of the Judicial and Police Administration, this 
Congress concurs with its predecessors in strongly advocating-- * 

(a) the complete separation of Executive and Judicial 
functions such that in no case shall the two functions be combined 
in the same officer • 

(5) the extension into many parts of the country where it is 
not at present in force, of the system of Trial by Jury ; 

(c) the withdrawal from High Courts of the j)Owers, first 
vested in them in 1872, of setting aside verdicts of acquittals by 
Juries ; 

(d) the introduction . into the Code of Criminal Procedure 
of a provision enabling acea^ed persons, in warrant eases, to 
demand that instead of being tried by the Magistrate they be 
committed to the Court of Session s ; 

(f!) the fundamental reform of the Police Administration, by 
a reduction in the numbers and an iiierease in the salaries, and in 
the qualifications of the lower grades, and their far more careful 
enlistment, and by the selection for the higher posts of gentlemen 
of higher capacities, more in touch with the respectable portions 
of the community, and less addicted to military pretensions, 
than the majority of the existing Deputy Inspectors-General, 
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the teebnieal, of appoinfing a mixed Commission to enquire into 
the presetit industrial condition of the country. 

TELEfJRAM FROM GENERAL BOOTH, 
b. Read the following telegram from General Booth : — 
“May I be allowed to commend to the attention of the Con- 
gress the claims of the millions of India’s staiTing poor and to 
urge the consideration of some scheme by which these desti- 
tute multitudes can be placed upon the waste lands of the country, 
in such an organised and befriended manner, as will enable them 
to gain for themselves those necessaries of a healthy existence 
which in their present circumstances are denied ; praying for the 
blessing of God upon the labours of the Congress, yours in sym- 
pathy with every ettort foi- the amelioration of the miseries of 
mankind.” 

That the following telegram be despatched in reply to 
General Booth : — 

“The Congress having received and considered your kindly 
message, thank you cordially for the same. No possible scheme of 
internal immigration can perceptibly relieve the fifty to sixty 
milions of half-.starving paupers, whose sad condition constitutes 
the primary raiso}i tVetre of the Congress. It is only by modifying 
the adverse conditions out of which this widespread misery 
arises, and by raising the mor.al standard of the people that any 
real relief is possible. As regards the first, the Congress pro- 
gramme now embodies all primarily e.ssential reforms ; as regards 
the second in every province and in every caste, associations, 
public or private, are workingwith a yearly increasing earnestness. 
Many good missionaries are labouring in the same field, and we 
have to thank you that your army too is now engaged in the good 
work of elevating our masses. May your efforts and ours, in both 
directions, be crowned with success. Congress, including men of 
many creeds, welcomes cordially all who seek to benefit our suffer- 
ing brethren,” 

committee’s report .on the annual congress sessions. 

10, Read the Report of the Committee appointed, under 
Resolution (1), which runs as follows : — 

“ Your Committee have considered the matter referred to 
them and have also consulted informally various members of 

C 
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the Subjects Coirimittee and other delegates. They are clearly of 
opinion that it is not advisable to discontinue the Annual Sessions 
of the Indian National Congress until after the British Sessions, 
and that future Congresses should be held under the same regula- 
tions as heretofore.” 

That the Annual Sessions of the Congress in India continue 
to be held until all necessary reforms have been secured. 

FOREST ADMINISTRATION. 

11. Tliat having regard to the very serious discontent created, 
especially in Peninsular India, by the practical administration of the 
Forest Laws, the Government of India be most respectfully, but 
earnestly, entreated to investigate this carefully, and endeavour to 
mitigate its harshness and render it less obnoxious to the poorer 
classes. 

THANKS TO SIR W. WEDDERBURN AND THE BRITISH CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE. 

12. That this Congress hereby tenders its most grateful 
acknowledgments to Sir W. Wedderburn, and the members of the 
British Congress Committee, for the services rendered by them to 
India during the past year, and respectfully urges them to widen 
henceforth the sphere of their usefulness, by interesting them- 
selves, not only in those questions dealt with by the Congress here, 
but in all Indian matters submitted to them, and properly vouched 
for, in which any principle accepted by the Congress is involved. 

CONDOLENCE TO MRS. BRADLAUGH BONNER. 

13. That this Congress puts on record an expression of the 
gratitude felt throughout India for the signal services rendered by 
the late Mr. Charles Bradhiugh to that country’s cause, and of the 
deep and universal sorrow which his untimely death lias engendered; 
and that a copy of this Resolution signed by the President, be 
transmitted through the British Committee for presentation to 
Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner. 

APPRECIATION OP DADABHAI NAOROJi’s vSERVICES. 

14. That this Congress hereby puts formally on record its 
high estimate and deep appreciation of the great services which 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has rendered, during more than a quarter 
of a century, to the cause of India : that it expresses its unshaken 
confidence in him and its earnest hope that he may prove success- 
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fill, at the coming elections, in his candidature for Central Fins- 
bury, and at the same time tenders on behalf of the vast 
population it represents, India’s most cordial acknowledgments to 
all in England, whether in Central Finsbury or elsewhere, who have 
aided or may aid him to win a seat in the House of Commons. 

LONBO^S CONGRESS POSTPONED. 

15. That in view of the General Election now impending in 
England, and in accordance with the recommendation of British 
Committee, the provisional arrangements, set on foot in pursuance 
of the Resolution passed at the Calcutta Congress of 1890 for 
holding, all things being convenient, a Congress of not less than 
100 delegates in England in 1892, be now’ suspended until after 
^uch General Election, 

EXPENSES OF THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

16. That a sum of Rs. 40,000, exclusive of individual 
donations, is assigned for the expenses of the British Committee 
of the Congress, and Rs. 6,000 for the General Secretary’s office 
and establishment, and that the several circles do contribute as 
arranged in Committee for the year 1892. 

CONGRESS GENERAL SECRETARIES. 

17. That Mr. A. O. Hume and Pandit Ajoodhianatli are re- 
elected General and Joint General Secretaries for the ensuing year. 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

18. That the Eighth Indian National Congress do assemble 
on the 26th December, 1892, at Allahabad. 




Eighth Congress—Allahabad— 1892 


THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACT. 

1. That this Congress, while accepting in a loyal spirit the 
Indian Councils Act recently enacted by the Parliament of Great 
Britain, as explained by the present Prime Minister, with the 
assent of the then Undcr-Secretary of State for India,-that it is 
intended by it to give the people of India a real living representa- 
lon in the Legislative Councils,— regrets that the Act itself 
does not, in terms, concede to the people tlie right of electing their 
own representatives to the Council, and hopes and expects that 
the rules, now being prepared under the Act, will be framed on 
the lines of Mr. Gladstone’s declaration in the House of Commons, 
and will do adequate justice to the people of this country ; further, 
that it prays that these rules may be published in the official’ 
Gazettes, like other proposed legislative measures, before being 
finally adopted, 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION, 

2. That this Cougress hereby places cm record its deep 
regret at the resolution of the Government of India on the report 
of the Public Service Commission, in that — 

(а) Whereas, if tlie recommendations of the Public Service 

Commission had been carried out in their integrity, the posts 
proposed to be detached from the schedule of the Statute of 1861 
would have formed part of an organised Service, specially reserved 
for the natives of India; the resolution of Governmeiit leaves 
these posts altogether isolated, to which appointment can be made 
only under the Statute of 1870 ; 

(б) Whereas, while 108 appointments were recommended by 
the Public Service Commission for the Provincial Service 93 

such appointments only have actually been thrown open to that 

Service : the number to be allotted to Assam not having yet been 
announced ; 

(c) WhereaB, while Membership of the Board of Revenue 
and a Commissionership of a Division, were recommended for the 
Province of Bengal and some other Provinces, the Government 
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(d) Whereas while one-third of the Judgeships were reeom- 
Biended to be thrown open to the Provincial Service, only one- 
fifth have been so thrown open. 

SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND AND INDIA, 

3. And this Congress again distinctly puts on record its opinion, 
that full justice will never be done to the people of this country, 
until the open competitive Examination for the Civil Service of 
India is held simultaneously in England and in India. 

That this Congress seeing the serious mischief arising to the 
country from the combination of Judicial and Executive functions 
in the same official, once again puts on record its deliberate and 
earnest conviction that a .complete separation of these functions 
has become an urgent necessity, and that, in its opinion, it behoves 
the Government to effect this separation without further delay, 
even though this should, in some provinces, involve extra 
expenditure. 

CURRENCY QUESTION. 

4. That having regard to the diversity of opinion that 
prevails on the Currency Question, and the importance of the 
question itself, this Congress desires to express its earnest hope 
that unless its bands are forced by the action of any foreign 
Power, necessitating a change in the currency or the standard, 
which might prove injurious to the interests of the eountrj^ the 
Government of India will refrain from taking any steps, until the 
labours of the Brussels Conference have been completed : and, 
further, that the Government wRl lay before the Public for 
'discussion the proposals which Lord Herschell’s Committee may 
recommend before definite action, if any, is resolved upon. 

! OMNIBUS RESOLUTION. 

5. That this Congress concurs with its predecessors in 
^strongly advocating - 

(а) The reduction of the salt duty by at least the amount 
•of its latest enhancement ; 

(б) The raising of the Income-tax taxable minimum from 
five-hundred to one-thousand ; 

(c) Persistent pressure by the Government of India on all 
Provincial Administrations to induce them to carry out in its 
integrity the Excise policy enunciated in paragraphs 103, 104, 105, 
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of the Despatch published in the Gazette of India of March, 1890, 
and the introduction of a simple system of Local option in the 
case of all villages ; 

(d) The introduction into the Code of Criminal Procedure of 
a provision enabling accused persons, in warrant cases, to demand 
that instead of being tried by the Magistrate they may be com- 
mitted to the Court of Sessions ; 

(c) The fundamental reform of the Police administration, 
by a reduction in the numbers and an increase in the salaries and 
in the qualifications of the lower grades, and their far more care- 
ful enlistment; and by the selection for the higher posts of 
gentlemen of higher capacities, , more in- touch with the respect- 
able portions of the community, and less addicted to military 
pretensions, than the majority of existing Deputy Inspeetors- 
General, Superintendents, and Assistant Superintendents of Police 
■are; 

(f) A modification of the rules under the Arms Act, so as 
to make them equally applicable to all residents in, or visitors to 
India, without distinction of creed, caste or colour ; to ensure the 
liberal concession of licenses wherever wild animals habitually 
destroy human life, cattle or crops ; and to make all licenses, 
granted under the revised rules of life-long tenure revocable only 
on proof of misuse, and valid throughout the Provincial jurisdic- 
tion in which they are issued ; 

(g) The establishment of Military Colleges in India, whereat 
natives of India, as defined by Statute, may be educated 
and trained for a military career as Commissioned or Non- 
Commissioned Officers (according to capacity and qualifications) 
of the Indian army ; 

(h) The organising throughout the more warlike races of the 
Empire of a system of Militia service ; and 

(i) The authorising and stimulating of a wide-spread system 
of Volunteering, such as obtains in Great Britain, amongst the 
people of India. 

TRIAL BY JURY. 

6. That this Congress views with the deepest concern and 
alarm the recent policy of Government with respect to Trial by 
Jury, and particularly the action of the Governments of Bengal 
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anti Assam in witlidrasving the right of Trial by Jury in the majo- 
rity of serious offences, and most respectfully, but firmly, protests 
against such policy and action as retrograde, reactionary, and 
injurious to the best interests of the country, and prays that the 
same may be reversed by the Government of India, and failing that, 
by the Government in England ; and that, as prayed for in resolu- 
tions of previous Congresses, tJ)e right of Trial by Jury be extended 
to those parts of the country where it is not now in force, it being 
the only safeguard for the people in the present unsatisfactory 
condition of the administration of criminal justice in British India. 
iNCK‘EASING MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 

7. That having regard to the fact that the abnormal increase 
in the annual military expenditure of the Empire since 1S85-86 is 
principally owing to the military activity going on beyond the 
natural lines of the defences of the country, in pursuance of the 
Imperial policy of Groat Britain in its relation with some of the 
Great Powers of Europe, this Congress is of opinion that in bare 
justice to India, an equitable portion of that expenditure should 
be borne by the British Treasury, and that the revenues of 
India should bo proportionately relieved of that burden. 

OOYEUNMENT AND HIGH EDUCATION. 

8. That this Congress is emphatically of opinion that it is 
highly inexpedient in the present state of education in the eountiy, 
that Government grants for High Education should in aii^' way be 
withdrawn, and concurring with previous Congress, affirms in the 
most emphatic manner, the importance of increasing the public 
expenditure on all branches of Education, and the expediency, in 
view to the promotion of one of the most essential of these 
bi*anehes, -Lc., the technical, of appointing a mixed Commission to 
enquire into the present industrial condition of the country, 

POVERTY OF INDIA AND ECONOMIC REFORMS, 

9. That this Congress emphatically re-afflrms Hesolution III 
of the Congress of 1891, and having regard to the fact that fully 
fifty millions of the population, a number yearly increasing, are 
dragging out a miserable existence on the verge of starvation, and 
that in every decade several millions actually perish by starvation, 
deems it imperatively necessary that the cost of administration, es- 
pecially in the military branch of the Public Service, should be 
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greatly reduced, and that measures should at cnee be taken to give 
as was promised by the British Government over thirty years ago, 
fixity and permanence to the land revenue demand, and thus permit 
capital and labour to combine to develop the agriculture of the 
country, which under the existing system of temporary settlements, 
in recent times often lasting for short periods, in some cases only 
extending to ten and twelve years— is found to be impossible; and 
to establish Agricultural Banks. And this Congress again most 
earnestly entreats the people of Great Britain and Ireland, not to 
permit any further sacrifice of life owitjg to the shortcomings of 
the existing, doubtless well-intentioned, but none the less unsatis- 
factory administration, but to insist, and that speedily, on the re- 
forms then and now so earnestly advocated. 

FOREST ADMINISTRATION. 

10. That this Congress entirely adopts Resolution XI of the 
Congress of 1891, and reiterates its prayer, that having regard to 
the very serious discontent created particularly in Peninsular 
India by the practical administration of the Forest Laws, the 
Government of India do investigate this matter carefully, and 
endeavour to mitigate the harshness of such administration, and 
render it less obnoxious to the poorer classes. 

congIress petition to the house of commons on^the 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 

II 4 «That Mr. \y, C. Boimerjee, Mr. P. M. Mehta, Mr. Suren- 
dranath Banerjea, and Rai Bahadur P. Ananda Cliarlu, be appointed 
a Committee to prepare a petition on the lines indicated by the 
petition printed at foot, and that the President be authorised to 
sign it, on behalf of tliis Congress, and send it to Mr. Dadabhai 
Kaoroji, M.P., for presentation to tiuj House of Commons, 

“ To The Hon’ble the Commons of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in Parliament assembled. 

The humble petition of the President and members of the 
Eighth Indian National Congress held at Allahabad on the 28th, 
29th and 30th December, 1892, 

Respectfully show^eth, 

(1) That in conformity with a resolution adopted at the Eighth 
Indian National Congress, your humble petitioners beg to bring 
to the attention of your Hon’hle House, the sad disappointment 
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which prevails in all parts of Her AIajesty*s Indian Empire at the 
orders passed upon the labours of the Public Service Commission, 

I (2) That the Commission was instructed by the Government 

of India to submit a scheme which might reasonably be expected 
to possess the elements of finality and to do full justice to the 
claims of tlie Natives of India to higher and more extensive 
employment in thePublie Service. Neither object has been secured 
; by the labours of the Public Service Commission. The Statutory 

■ Service, under which appointments had been made, has been 

abolished, and nothing has been done to secure to the people the ^ 

full enjoyment of the boon conferred upon them by the Act of 1870. 

The Government of India, in their resolution appointing the Com- 
I mission, observed, “ that the Statute of 1870 is one of remarkable 

breadth and liberality, and it empowers the GJovernraent of 
India, and the Seci’etary of State acting together to frame rules 
under which natives of India may be 8,dmitted to any of the offices 
hitherto reserved for the Covenanted Civil Service.” But the 
result of the Commission’s enquiry has been a reduction in the . • 

number of offices open to Indians. , i 

(3) That in respect likewi.so to simultaneous examination 
in England and in India for appointment in the Civil Service, the 
Report of the Commission, endorsed by the Government of India, 
has given no .satisfaction whatever. The weight of the evidence 
' taken by the Commissioners was distinctly in favor of simultane- 

S ous examination. Among the witnesses examined, there was a 
very large preponderance of those who were in favour of simul- 
taneous examinations. 

(■i) That the disappointment which is everywhere felt at the 
resolution of the Government of India on the Public Service Com^ 
mission, is of suGi a character that this Congress has felt cons- 
trained to lay the matter before the Hon’ble House, and to pray 
that it will direct the Government of India to give full effect to 
the Act of 187(), in the matter of appointing natives of India to 
the Public Service of their country.” 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL FOR THE FUN JAB. 

12. That this Congress, in concurrence with the first Con- 
gress held at Bombay in 1885, considers that the creation of a I 


Legislative Council for the Province of the Punjab is an absolute 
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necessity for the good government of that Province, and having 
regard to the fact that a similar Council has been created for the 
United Provinces, hopes that no time will be lost in creating such 
a Council. 

VOTE OF THANKS TO THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

1;^. That this Congress hereby tenders its most grateful ac- 
knowledgments to Sir W. Wedderburn and the members of the- 
British Congress Committee for the services rendered by them to- 
India daring the past year, and entirely approves and confirms the 
re-eoiistrnction of the British Committee of the Congress, which 
has been etfeeted by them, as also the new arrangements wliieb 
they have made in regard to their office establisliment, and the 
journal hulUi; and that this Congress also tenders its thanks 
to Mr. W. Digby, C. I. E., for the services whicli he rendered to 
the cause during his tenure of office as Secretary to the British 
Committee. 

THE STATE REGULATION OF VICE. 

14. That this Congress is thankful that the House of Com- 
mons is vigilant in regard to the recent piiriry legislation by the 
Government in India, and desires once again to enter its protest 
against all State-regulated immorality in I ndia. 

LONBON CONGKESS POSTPONED. 

If). That regard being had to th.e present political situation 
in England, the provisional arrangements set on foot, in pur- 
siianee of the re.solution passed at the Calcutta Congress, 1890, for 
holding, all things being convenient, a Congress of nob less than 
a hundred delegates in England in 1802, be now suspended until 
after the Session of the C'longress in 1893. 

THANKS TO THE ELECTOKS OF CENTRAL FINSBURY. 

16. That this Congres.s most respectfully and cordially tend- 
ei'S, on behalf of the vast population it repro.seiits, India’s most 
heartfelt thanks to the electors of Central Finsbury for electing 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, their member in the House of Commons ; 
and it again puts on record its high estimate and deep ap- 
preciation of the services which that gentleman has rendered 
to this country, reiterates its unshaken confidence in him, and 
looks upon him as the Indian representative in the House of 
Commons. 
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CONGRESS PERMANENT FUND. 

17. That this Congress hereby empowers the Trustees of the 
Congress Permanent Fand—now locked up in the “ New Oriental 
Bank Corporation, Ltd.,” at present in liquidation —to send at- 
least five-hundred pounds out of it to the British Committee, to bo 
recouped by subscriptions from the Standing Congress Committees. 

EXPENSES OP THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

18. That regard being had to the representations received 
from the British Committee, this Congress is of opinion that a 
sum equivrdcnt in rupees to two-thousand eight-hundred pounds 
sterling be allotted for the expenses of the British Committee for the 
year 3 892-03; that deducting the money which has been received 
up to now, the balance be allotted amongst the different Standing 
Congress Committees, in accordance with the arrangements come 
to with them and that the sum be remitted to England as soon as 
practicable. 

CONGRESS GENERAL SECRETARIES. 

19. That this Congress re-appoints Mr. A. O. Hume, C. B., 
to be its General Secretary and appoints Bai Bahadur P. Ananda 
Charlii to be its Joint- General Secretary for the ensuing year. 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

20. That the Ninth Indian National Congress do assemble on 
such day after Christmas 1893 as maybe determined upon at 
Amritsar. ■■ 

THANKS TO H. H. THE MAHARA.TAH OF HARBHANGA. 

23 . That this Congress hereby tenders its best thanks to His 
Highness the Maharajah of Darbhanga for having so kindly lent 
his castle and grounds for the holding of this Congress. 

TRUSTEES OF THE CONGRESS PERMANENT FUND. 

22. That this Congress confinris the appointment of Pandit 
Bishumbhar Nath, in place of the late Pandit Ajoodhia Nath, as 
one of the Trustees of the Congress Permanent Fund. 
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REFORM OF THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACT. 

1. That this Congress while tendering its most sincere thanks 
to His Excellency the Viceroy for the liberal spirit in which 
he has endeavoured to give effect to the Indian Councils Act of 
1892 regrets to have to i)ab on record the facts, that alike in the 
Hules of the Government of India and in the practice of most of 
the Local Governments, notably in that of the Government of 
Bombay, material alterations are necessary if real effect is to be 
given to the spirit of this Act, and that the Punjab one of the most 
important Provinces in the Empire, is still denied the right to be 
represented, cither in the Viceroy’s or in any Local Council. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL FOR THE PUNJAB. 

2. That this Congress, in eoncuiTenee with the ffrst Congress, 
held at Bombay in 1885 and other subsequent Congresses, con- 
siders that the creation of a Legislative Coutieilfor the Province of 
the Punjab is an absolute necessity for the good government of 
that Province, and having regard to the fact that a similar Council 
has been created for the United Provinces, hopes that no time will 
be lost in creating such a Council. 

OMNIBUS RESOLUTION. 

3. That this Congress concurs with its predecessors in 
strongly advocating : — 

(а) The reduction of the salt duty by at least the amount 
of its latest' enhancement ; 

(б) The raising of the Income-tax taxable minimum from 
five-hundred to one-thousand rupees ; 

(c) Persistent presnure by the Government of India on all 
Provincial administrations to induce them to carry out, in its 
integrity, the Excise policy enunciated in paragraphs 103, 104, 105 
of the Despatch, published in the Gazette of India of March, 1890, 
and the introduction of a simple system of local option in the 
ease of all villages ; 

((/) The introduction into the Code of Criminal Procedure 
of a provision enabling accused persons, in warrant eases, to 
demand that instead of being tried by the Magistrate they may be 
committed to the Court of Sessions ; 
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(e) The fundamental reform of the Police administration, by 
a redaction in the numbers and an increase in the salaries and in 
the qualifications of the lower grades, and their far more careful 
enlistment ; and by the selection for the higher posts of gentlemen 
of higher capacities, more in touch with the respectable portions 
of the community, and less addicted to military pretensions than 
the majority of existing Deputy Inspeetors-General, Superintend- 
ents, and Assistant Superintendents of Police are ; 

(/) A modification of the rules under the Arms Act, so as to 
make them equally applicable to all residents in or visitors to 
India without distinction of creed, caste or colour ; to ensure the 
liberal concession of licenses wherever wild animals habitually 
destroy human life, cattle or crops; and to make all licenses,, 
gi'anted under the revised rules of life-long tenure, revocable 
only on proof of misuse, and valid tbroughoiit the Provincial 
jurisdiction in which they are issued ; 

({/) The establishment of Military Colleges in India, whereat- 
the natives of India, as defined by Statute, may be educated and train- 
ed for a military career as Commissioned or Non-Commissioned 
officers (according to capacity and qualification) of the Indian 
■Army,. 

(h) The organising throughout the more w^arlike races of the 
Empire of a system of Militia service; and, 

(i) The authorising and stimulating a wide-spread system of 
Volunteering such as obtains in Great Britain, amongst the people- 
of India. 

UECONSTRUOTION OF THE CIVIL MEBIGAL SERVICE. 

4. That this Congress is of opinion that the time has arrived 
when, in the interest of public medical education and the advance- 
ment of medical science and of scientific work in this country, as 
also in the cause of economic administration, the Civil Medical 
Service of India, should be reconstructed on the basis of such 
services in other civilised countries, wholly detached from and' 
independent of the Military service, so as to give full effect to the- 
educational policy of Government, which is to encourage education^ 
for its own sake in every branch, and to raise a scientific medical 
profession in India by throwing open fields for medical and scientific 
work to the best talent available and indigenous talent in particular. 
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SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS AND THE HOUSE OF COJMMONS. 

5. That this Congress desires to thank the British House of 
Commons for their just and wise vote in regard to simultaneous 
examinations in England and in India, and most earnestly prays 
that august body to insist upon their orders being given prompt 
effect to, by the Secretary of State for India and the Government 
of India. 

SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL FROM EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

6. That this Congress having now for many successive years 
vainly appealed to the Government of India to remove one of the 
gravest stigmas on British rule in India, one fraught with iucalcula- 
bie oppression to all classes of the community throughout the 
country, now hopeless of any other redress, humbly entreats the 
Beeretary of State for India to order the immediate appointment, 
to each province, of a Committee (one-half at least of whose 
members shall be non-official natives of India, qualified by educa- 
tion and experience in the workings of the various courts to deal 
with the question), to prepare each a scheme for the complete 
separation of all Judicial and Executive functions in their own 
province with as little additional cost to the State as may foe 
practicable, and the* submission of such schemes, with the com- 
ments of the several Indian Governments thereon, to himself at 
some early date which he may be pleased to fix. 

PROSTITUTION AND CONTAGIOUS DISEASE IN INDIAN CANTONMENTS. 

7. That this Coiigi’ess having considered the report of the 
Parliamentary members of tlie India Office Committee on the sub- 
ject of the rules, orders and practices in Indian Cantonments 
with regard to prostitution and contagious disease hereby endor- 
ses their conclusions : — 

(1) That tlie system and incidental practices described in that 
report and the statutory rules, so far as they authorized or permit- 
ted the same, did not accord with the plain meaning and intention 
of the resolution of the House of Commons of June 5th, 1888 ; and, 

(2) That the only effective method' of preventing these 
systematic malpractices is by express legislation. 

INCREASING POVERTY OP INDIA. 

8. That this Congress, concurring in the views set forth in 
previous Congresses affirms, 
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That fully fifty iniliions of the population, a number yearly 
increasing, are dragging out a miserable existence on the verge 
of starvation, and that in every decade, several millions actually 
perish by starvation ; 

And humbly urges once more that immediate steps be taken 
to remedy this calamitous state of affairs. 

FOREST ADMINISTRATION. 

0. Tliat having regard to tlie very serious discontent created, 
especially in Peninsular India and in certain hilly tracts in the 
Punjab, by the practical administriition of the Forest Laws, the 
Ooveriinient of India be most respectfully, bub earnestly entreated 
to investigate this carefully and endeavour to mitigate its iiai’sh- 
ness and render it less obnoxious to the poorer classes. 

PERJStANENT LAND REVENUE SETTLEMENT. 

10. That this Congress having on many previous occasions 
urged on the Government of India, the necessity for giving, as was 
promised by the British Government over thirty years ago, fixity 
and permanence to the Land Revenue demand wherever this has 
not already been conceded, desires now to reiterate emphatically 
this recommendation and to call attention to the profound alarm, 
which has been created by the action of Government in interfering 
with the existing permanent settlement in Bengal and Eehar (in 
the matter of the survey and other cesses) and with the terms of 
the sanads of the permanently settled estates in Madras, and 
deeming such tampering with solemn public pledges, no matter 
under what pretences, a national calamity, hereby pledges itself 
to oppose, in all possible legitimate ways, any and all si*ch reac- 
tionary attacks on permanent settlements and their holders. 

PERMANENT vSETTLEMENT AND MODIFICATION OP THE FIXITY 
OF TENURE. 

11. That this Congress regrets extremely that the Govern- 
ment of India have not only failed to carry out the pledges for a 
permanent settlement in the Provinces in which it does not exist, 
(given by the Secretary of State in his Despatches of 1862 and 
1865) but have also failed to give effect to the policy of granting a 
modified fixity of tenure and immunity froni enliaueements, laid 
down in 1882 and 1881 by the Government of. India, and approved 
by the Secretary of State, 
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GOVJiRNMENT GEANTS FOE HIGH EDUCATION. 

12. That this Congress is of opinion that it is inexpedient in 
the present state of Education in the eonntry, that Government 
grants for High Education should in any way be v-ithdrawn, and 
concurring with previous Congresses, aUirms in the jnost emphatic 
manner, the importance of increasing the public expenditure on 
ail branches of Education, and the expediency ‘(in vie\v to the pro- 
motion of one of the most essential of those branches, /.r., the 
technical,) of appointing a mixed Commission to enquire into the 
present industrial condition of the country ; and, Inohing to the 
great poverty of many classes of the community, strongly recom- 
mends, that in all classes of Government or Municipal Schools 
and Colleges, all fees shall be reduced iit proportion to the means 
of parents and relations and remitted wholly in the ease of very 
poor students and, focussing the universal opinion of the Indian 
Community that undue stress is being laid at present \ipon mere 
mental development, this Congress earnestly recommends that 
henceforth, in all grades and classes of schools and Colleges, at 
least equal attention should be devoted to the physical develop- 
ment of the students. 

EXECUTIVE CRITICISM OF JUDICIAL TRIBUNALS. 

13. That this (Congress regrets to notice that tlie Secre- 
tary of State for India in his recent despatch to the Govern- 
ment of India has enunciated the doctrine that occasions 
may arise in which it may be the duty of the Executive 
Grovernment to emticise Judicial errors, the Congress being 
of opinion that such criticism is calculated to shako the con- 
fidence of the people in the independence of Judicial 
tribunals. 

CLOSURE OF INDIAN MINTS. 

14. That this Congress places on record its deep regret at 
the recent l>asty legislation of the Government of India closing 
the Indian mints against the private coinage of silver, whereby the 
people of this country have been subjected to further indirect 
taxation of a burdensome and indefinite character, and some 
of the moat important trades and industries, notably the 
mill industry, have been seriously disorganised and 
injured* 
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EXCHANGE COMPENSATION ALLOWANCE. 

15. That thi.s Congress rooords its emphatic pi-otest against 
the Exchange Compensation Allowance granted to the undomieiled 
European and Eurasian einplo^^ees of Government, involving an 
annual expenditure of over a crore of rupees, and to the BankSy 
to the extent of £138,000, at a time when the financial situation of 
the country is far from satisfactory and the country is threatened 


with additional taxation. 

FOECED LAUOUR AND CONTRIBUTIONS— AND Easad. 

Id. That the Government of India be moved, once for all, to 
put a stop by new and express legislation (the existing provisions 
of the Penal Code having proved inoperative) to the existing 
o'ppressive system of forced labour (known as Bcgar) and forced 
contributions of supplies (known as Easad) which, despite 
numerous resolutions of the Government of India, are still 
prevalent throughout India. 

REDUCTION OF HOME CHARGES. 

17. That this Congress tenders its most sincere thanks to 
Lord Northbi'ook for his powerful advocacy of India’s claim to 
have her burden of Home Charges reduced, and respectfully 
entreats the House of Coinmons to appoint at an early date a 
I Committee of their Hoiioai*able House to arrive at some equitable- 

I settlement of the matter. 

I A HIGH COURT FOR THE PUNJAB. 

I 18, That in the opinion of this Congress, the time has now 

come to raise the status of the Chief Court of the Punjab to that 
of a Chartered High Court in the interest of the administration 
of Justice in that province. 

THANKS TO THE ELECTORS OF CENTRAL FINSBURY. 

19. That this Congress tenders its best thanks to the electors 
of Central Finsbury, both for their kindly sympathy in its objects 
and for having so generously accorded to it the valuable services 
of their honored member Mr. Naoroji, who is destined, the Con- 

[ gress hopes, long to represent both Central Finsbury and India in 

the British House of Parliament. 

EXPENSES OF THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

20. That a sum of Rs. 60,000 be assigned for the expenses qf 
the British Committee and the cost of the Congress Publication,, 
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India and that the several circles do contribute as arranged 
either now or hereafter in Committee, for the year 1894. 

THANKS TO THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

21. That this Congress hereby tenders its most grateful 
acknowledgments to Sir W. Wedderburn and the members of the 
British Congress Committee for the services rendered by them to 
India during the past year. 

CONGRESS GENERAL SECRETARY. 

22. That this Congress re-appoints Mr. A. O. Hume, C. B. 
to be its General Secretary for the ensuing year. 

NEXT " CONGRESS. 

23. That the Tenth Indian National Congress do assemble on 
such day after Christmas Day 1894, as may be lakr determined 
upon, at Madras. 


Tenth Congress — Madras — 1894, 


EXCISE DUTY ON COTTONS. 

1. (a) That this Congress respectfully enters its emphatic 
protest against the injustice and impolicy of imposing excise duty 
on cottons manufactured in British India, as such excise is calcu- 
lated to cripple seriously the infant mill industry of this country. 

(6) That this Congress puts on record its firm conviction 
that in proposing this excise, the interests of India have been 
sacrificed to those of Lancashire, and it strongly deprecates any 
such surrender of Indian interests by the Secretary of State. 

(c) That in ease the Excise Bill becomes law this Congress 
earnestly prays that the Government of India will without delay 
seek the sanction of the Secretary of State to exercise the powers 
which the Bill confers on Government to exempt all cottons from 

twenties ” to “ twenty-fours ” from the operation of the Act, 

(d) That the President be authorized to telegraph the above 
Resolution to the Government of India and to the Secretary of 
■State. 
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PERMANENT LAND REVENUE SETTLEMENT. 

2. ((f) That this Congress desires to express the profound 
alarm which has been created by the action ,of Government in 
interfering with the existing Permanent Settlement in Bengal and 
Behar (in the matter of Survey and other cesses) and with the 
terms of sanads of permanently settled estates in Madras ; and 
deeming such interference with solemn pledges a national calamity, 
hereby pledges itself to oppose in all possible legitimate ways all 
such reactionary attacks on permanent settlements and their 
holders, and resolves to petition Parliament in that behalf. 

(b) That this Congress regrets extremely that the Govern- 
ment of India have not only failed to carry out the pledges (given 
by the Secretary of State in his Despatches of 1862 and 1865) for 
permanent settlement in the Provinces in which it does not exist, 
but have also failed to give effect to the policy of granting modified 
fixity of tenure and immunity from enhancements laid down in 
1882 and 1884 by the Government of India and approved by the 
Secretary of State ; and this Congress hereby entreats the Govern- 
ment of India to grant a modified fixity of tenure and immunity 
from enhancement of land-tax for a suf&eiently long period of not 
less than sixty years so as to secure to landholders the full benefits 
of their own improvements. 

INCREASING POVERTY OF INDIA. 

3. That this Congress, concurring in the views set forth in 
previous Congresses, affirms, 

That fully fifty millions of the population, a number yearly 
increasing, are dragging out a miserable existence on the verge of 
starvation, and that in every decade, several millions actually 
perish by starvation. 

And humbly urges once more that immediate steps be taken 
to remedy this calamitous state of affairs. 

ABOLITION OF THE COUNCIL OF THE SECRETARY OP STATE 
FOR INDIA. 

4. That this Congress considers the abolition of the Council 
of the Secretary of State for India, as at present constituted, the 
necessary preliminary to all other reforms ; and suggests that in 
its place a Standing Committee of members of the House of Com- 
mons be appointed. 
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PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE OF ENQUIRY. 

5. That this Congress, v^'hile thanking Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the promise they have made to appoint a Select Con- 
inittee of members of Parliament to enquire into the financial ex- 
penditure of India, regards an enquiry with so limited a scope as 
inadequate, and is of opinion that if the enquiry is to bear any 
practical fruit, it must include an enquiry into the ability of the 
Indian people to bear their existing financial burdens and into the 
financial relations between India and the United Kingdom. 

■ SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

6. («) That this Congress expresses its deep sense of dis- 
appointment at the Despatch of the Secretary of State supporting 
the views of the Government of India on the question of Simulta- 
neous Examinations, and this Congress hereby places on record its 
respectful but firm protest against the Despatch, as among other 
things, introducing a new principle inconsistent witli the Charter 
Act of 1833 and the Proclamation of the Queen of 1st November, 
1858 (the solemn pledges contained in which the Secretary of State 
and the Government of India now seek to repudiate) by creating a 
disability founded upon race, for the Despatch lays down that a 
minimum of European officials in the Covenanted Service is indis- 
pensible. 

(5) That in the opinion of this Congress the creation of the 
Provincial service is no satisfactory or permanent solution of the 
problem, as this service, constituted as it is at present, falls short 
of the legitimate aspirations of the people, and the interests of the 
subordinate service will uot suffer by the concession of Simultane- 
ous Examinations. 

(o) That no attempt has been made to make out a ease against 
the holding of Simultaneous Examinations for the recruitment 
of the Engineering, Forest, Telegraph and the higher Police 
Service examinations, and the Congress regrets to notice that the 
despatches of the Secretary of State, the Government of India, and 
the various local Governments are absolutely silent with regard to 
this aspect of the Resolution of the House of Commons. 

(d) That this Congress respectfully urges on Her Majesty’s 
Government that the Resolution of the House of Commons of 2nd 
June, 1893, on the question of Simultaneous Examinations should 
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be speedily carried out as an act of justice to the Indian 

people. ■ . 

RECRUITMENT IN THE HIGHER JUBICIAI. SERVICE. 

7. That this Congress views with great dissatisfaction the 
system of recruiting the higher Judicial Service of the country, and 
is of opinion that provision should be made for proper Judicial 
training being given to pervsons who are appointed to the post of 
District liiid Sessions Judge, and that the higher Judicial Service 
in Bengal, theN. W. Provinces and Oudh, Bombay and Madras, and 
the Judicial Service generally in other parts of the country, should be 
more largely recruited from the legal profession than is now the ease. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CIVII. MEDICAL SERVICE. 

8. (a) That this Congress is of opinion that the present 
constitution of the Higher Civil Medical Service is anomalous, 
indefensible in principle, injurious in its working, and unnecessarily 
costly ; that the time has arrived when in the interests of public 
Medical Education, and the advancement of Medical Service and of 
scientific work in iihe country, as also in the cause of economic 
administration, the Civil Medical Service of India should be recon- 
structed on the basis of such service in other civilized countries, 
wholly detached from and independent of the Military Service. 

. (&) That the very unsatisfactory position and prospects of 
members of the Subordinate Civil Medical Service (Assistant- 
Surgeons and Civil Hospital Assistants) compared with members 
of similar standing in otlier departments of the Public Service, 
require thorough investigation and redress, and pray that Govern- 
ment will grant for the purpose an open enquiry by a mixed 
Commission of official and non-official members. 

(c) That whilst this Congress views with satisfaction the 
desire of the Imperial Government to re-organise the Chemical 
Analyser’s department with a view to its administration as an inde- 
pendent scientific department, it earnestly hopes that Government 
will not fail to recognise the responsible and meritorious work of 
Assistant, or as they in reality are, Government Chemical Analy- 
sers, and place them on the footing of Specialists. 

REFORM OP LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

9. (a) Th8,t this Congress, in concurrence with the preceding 
Congresses, considers that the creation of a Legislative Council 
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for the Province of the Punjab, is an absolute necessity for the 
good government of that Province, and having regard to the fact 
that a Legislative Gouneil has been created for the N. W. Pro- 
vinces, urges that no time be lost in creating such a Council for 
the Punjab. 

(b) That this Congress, in concurrence with tlie preceding 
Congress, of opinion that the rules now in force under tlie Indian 
Councils Act of 1892 are raaterially defective, and prays that His 
Excellency the Viceroy in Council will be pleased to have fresh 
rules framed in a liberal spirit, with a view to a better working of the 
Act, and suited to the conditions and requirements of each Province. 
TKIBUTE TO THE MEMOEY OF THE LATE MAHARAJAH OF MYSORE. 

10. That this Congress wishes to express its respectful 
condolence and sympathy with the royal family of Mysore in their 
recent sad and sudden bereavement, and at the same time to testify 
to its deep sense of the loss, which has been sustained in the death 
of the Maharajah of Mysore, not only by the State over which he 
ruled with such wisdom, ability and beneficence, but also by all the 
Indian peoples, to whom his constitutional reign was at once vindi- 
cation of their political capacity, an example for their active emula- 
tion, and an earnest of their future political liberties. 

TRIAL BY JURY. 

11. (a) That in the opinion of this Congress, the time has 
now arrived when the system of Trial by Jury may be safely ex- 
tended, in eases triable by Sessions Courts, to many parts of the 
country where it is not at present in force. 

(b) That, in the opinion of this Congress the innovation made 
in 1872 in the system of Trial by Jury, depriving the verdicts of 
Juries of all finality, has proved injurious to the country, and that 
the powers then for the first time vested in Sessions Judges and 
High Courts, of setting aside verdicts of acquittal, should be at 
once withdrawn. 

(c) That in the opinion of this Congress, it is extremely 
desirable that the power at present vested in Government to appeal 
against acquittals be taken away. 

SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL FROM EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

12. That this Congress having till now vainly appealed for 
many successive years to the Government of India, and also to the 
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Secretary of State, to remove one of the gravest defects in the ■ 

system of administration and one fraught with incalculable oppres- ; 

sioo to all classes of people throughout the country, and having j 

noted with satisfaction the admission of the evil by two former 
Secretaries of State (Lord Kimberley and Lord Cross), and being 
of opinion that the reform is thoroughly praeti<3able, as has been 
shown by Messrs. R. C. Dntt, M. M. Ghose and P. M. Mehta, j 

entreats the Government of India to direct the immediate appoint- J 

ment in each Province of a Committee (one-half at least of wdiose 
members shall be non-oMcial natives of India, qaalified by educa- 
tion and experience in the workings of various Courts to deal | 

with the question) fco prepare a scheme for the complete separation i 

of all Judicial and Execufcivo functions in their own province with | 

as little additional cost to the State as may be practicable, and the j 

submission of sueli schemes, with the opinions of the several I 

Governments thereon, at an early date. 1 

A HIGH COURT FOR THE PUNJAB. • 

13. That this Congress re-afflrms the opinion of the preeed- . 

ing Congress that the time has no w come to raise the status of the | 

Chief Coiirfc of the Punjab to that of a Chartered High Court in 

the interests of the ndministration of Justice in this Province, 

REDUCTION OF CIVIL AND MILITARY EXPENDITURE. = 

14. That having regard to the fact that the einbai’rassed | 

condition of the li nances of the country has been giving cause I 

for grave anxiety for some years past, this Congress records its 

firm conviction that the only reinedy for the present state of ‘ 

things is a material curtailment in the expenditure on the Army | 

Services and othei’ ^Military Expenditure, Home Charges, and the 1 

cost of Civil Administration, aiul in view of the. proposed appoint- 
ment of a Parliamentary Committee to investigate the subject, this 
Congress strongly recommends that the Standing Congress Com- 
mittees of the several Presidencies and Provinces should, so far as 
practicable make ai'rangements to send to England at least one -i 

w^ell qualified del<3gate from each Presidency or Province to urge | 

such reduction before the Committee. h 

GOVERNMENT GRANTS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION. t 


15. That this Congress is emphatically of opinion that it is. 
inexpedient iii the present state of education in the country that. 
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Government grants for higher education should in any way be 
withdrawn and eoneurring with previous Congresses, affirms in the 
most emphatic manner the importance of increasing public expen- 
diture on ail branches of education and the expediency of esta- 
blishing Technical Schools and Colleges, 

OMHIBUS KESOLUTION. 

16. That this Congress concurs with its predecessors in 
strongly advocating : — 

(a) The reduction of the Salt duty by at least the amount of 
its latest enhancement ; 

(h) The raising of the Income-tax taxable minimum from live 
hundred to one-thousand rupees ; 

(o) The persistent pressure by the Government of India on 
all provincial administrations to induce them to carry out in its 
integrity the excise policy enunciated in paragraphs 103, 104, 105, 
of the Despatch published in the Gazette of India of March, 1890, 
and the introduction of a simple system of local option in the case 
of all villages ; 

(d) The introduction into the Code of Criminal Procedure 
of a provision enabling accused persons, in warrant eases, to 
demand that instead of being tried by the Alagistrate they may be 
committed to the Court of Sessions ; 

(e) The fundamental reform of the Police administration by 
a reduction iu the numbers and an increase in the salaries and the 
qualifications of the lower grades, and their far more careful 
enlistment ; and by the selection for the liighcr posts of gentlemen 
of higher capacities, more in touch with the respectable portions 
of the community, and loss ad<Ueted to military pretentions, than 
the majority of existing Deputy Inspectors-General, Superintend- 
ents and Assistant Superintendents of Police are at present ; 

(/) A modification of the rules under the Arms Act so as to 
make them equally applicable bo all residents in, or visitors to India 
without distinction of caste, creed, or colour ; to ensure the liberal 
concession of licenses wherever wild animals habitually destroy 
human life, cattle, or crops ; and to make all licenses, granted under 
the revised rules of life-long temne, revocable only on proof of 
misuse, and valid throughout the Provincial jurisdiction in which 
they are issued j 
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(g) The establishment of Military Colleges in India, whereat 
natives of India,, as defined by Statute, may be educated and 
trained for a military career, as Commissioned or non-Commissioned 
officers (according to capacity and qualifications) in the Indian 
army ; 

(Ii) The organizing throughout the more warlike races of the 
empire of a system of militia service. 

(/) The authorizing and stimulating of a widespread system 
of Volunteering, such as obtains in Great Britain, amongst the 
people of India ; 

(J) The, diseontiouanee of 'the Exchange Compensation 
Allowance granted to undomiciicd European and Eurasian em- 
ployees of Government, involving an annual expenditure of over a 
crore of iNipees while the Exchequer is in a condition of chronic 
einbarrassmevit ; 

(/c) The giving effect to the repoi’t of the Parliamenta^ry 
Members of the India Office Committee on the subject uf the 
rules, orders, and priictiecs in Indian Cantonments, with regard 
to prostitution and contagious disease, and the endorsing of their 
eonelusions 

(i) That the system and incidental practices described in that 
Report, and the statutory rules, so far as they authorized or 
permitted the same, did not accord with the plain meaning and 
intention of the Resolution of the House of Commons of June 5th, 
1888 ; and 

(ii) That the only effective method of preventing these 
systematic malpractices is by express legislation. 

CURTAILMENT OF rOVVi^RS OF BISTRICT MAGISTRATES. 

17. That this Congres>s hereby empowers its President to 
convey to the Government of India its opinion that the powers 
proposed to bo conforred on District Magistrates, by anmndments 
and additions to section 15 of Police Act V of ISfil, with respect 
to the levy of the costs of punitive police and of granting com- 
pensation, are of a most arbitrary, dangerous, and unprecedented 
character. 

FOREST ADxMlNISTRATION. 

38. That this Congress records its deep-felt geatitude to the 
Goveiiunent of India for its.eirciilar Resolution No. 22/F, publish- 
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eel ill the Supplement to the Gazette of Tndku elated 20fch October, 
1894, and its high appreciation of the generous principle, which 
it enunciates, of subordinating fiscal interests to the needs and 
agricultural interests of the ryot population in the. management 
of forests. 

And would further represent that in forests falling under 
classes 3 and 4 of the said resolutions, fuel, grazing concessions, 
fodder, small timber for building houses and making agricultural 
implements, edible forest products, &e., may be granted free of 
charge in all eases, under such restrictions as to quantity, Ac., as 
the Government may deem proper ; and that ^YJlerever hardship 
may be felt, under present conditions, the policy of the said 
Resolution may he eaiTiecl out with I’efereiiee to existing forest 
areas, and the existing reserve boundaries so adjusted as to leave 
a sufficiently large margin to facilitate the enjoyment by the 
agricultural population of their communal rights without molesta- 
tion and annoyance by the minor subordinates of the Department. 

GAGGING THE PEESS IN NATIVE STATES. 

19. That this Congress, being of opinion that the Government 
of India Notification of the 25th June, 1891, in the Foreign 
Department, gagging the Press in teriutories under British 
administration in Native States, is retrograde, arbitrary, and 
mischievous in its nature, and opposed to sound statesmanship 
and to the liberty of the people, most respectfully enters its 
emphatic protest against the same and entreats its cancellation 
without dfday. 

IMPOSITION OF 'SVATEE-CESS. 

20. That this Congress views with apprehension the arbitrary 
policy of the Government of India with regard to the imposition 
of water-cess, introducing as it does a disturbing element in 
taxation, and suggests that the imposition of the said cess be 
regulated by certain defined principles affording security to the 
rights of landowners and of persons investing money in land. 

INDIAN DISABILITIES IN SOUTH AFEICAN COLONIES. 

21. That this Congress ea.rnestly entreats Her Majesty’s 
Government to grant the prayer of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects, 
resident in the South African Colonies, by vetoing the Bill of the 
Colonial Government disenfranchising them. 



CONGRESS DEPUTATION IN INDIA AND ENGLAND. 

22. That a deputation consisting of the following gentlemen 
be appoined for the purpose of presenting Resolutions numbered 
1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, M, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21 to His 
Excellency Ijord Elgin ; and that the British Committee of the 
National Congress be requested to arrange a similar deputation 
to wait upon the Seeretaiy of State for India in London. 

From Bengal and Behar: — His Highness the Maharajah 
Bahadur of Dufbhangah, Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter, Ivt., The 
Honorable Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, The Honorable Mr. Surendra 
Nath Banerjea, Mr. J. Ghosal, Babu Saligram Singh, Mr. Shure- 
fuddin, Rai Jotentranath Chaudhuri and Babu Boikunt Nath Sen. 
From the North-West Provinces :-~The Honorable Raj all Rampal 
Singh and the Honorable Baboo Charoo Chandra Mitter. From 
Oudh: — Sheikh Rajah Hussein Khan, Mr. Hamid Ali Khan 
and Baboo Gokal Chand. From the Punjab : — Sirdar l^ayal Sing 
Majithia, Baboo Kali Prasauna Roy, Mr. Jussawala, Shaik Umar 
Buksh, Lala Murlidhar and Bakshi Jaishi Ram. From Bombay 
The Honorable Mr. P, M. Mehta, C. I. E. From the Central 
Provinces : —The Honorable Mr. O. M. Chitnavis and Rai Bahadur 
C. Narainswami Naidu. From Poona: — Rao Bahadur V. M. Bhide, 
Mr. S. B. Bhate, Mr. N. B. Mule and Mr. P. L. Nagpurkar. From 
Berar; — Rao Saheb Beerao Vinayek. From Madras ; — Manavikram 
Rajah of Calicut, The Honorable Mr. A. Sabapathy Mudaliar, Rai 
Bahadur P. Ananda Charlii and Mr. G. Subramania Iyer. 

EXPENSES OF THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

23. That a sum of R.s. 60,000 be assigned for the expenses of 
the British Committee and the cost of the Congress publication, 
India^ and that the several circles do contribute as arranged 
either now or hereafter in Committee, for the year 1895. 

THANKS TO THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

24. That tliis Congress hereby tenders its most grateful 
thanks to Sir W, Wedderburn and the other members of the 
British Congress Committee for the services rendered by them 
to India during the present year. 

CONGRESS GENERAL SECRETARY. 

25. That this Congress re-appoints Mr, A. 0. Hume, C. B., 
to be its General Secretary for the ensuing year. 
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NEXT CONGRESS. 

26. That the Eleventh Indian National Congress do assemble 
on such day after Christmas cia-y, 1895, as may foe later determined 
upon, at Poona. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE CONGRESS. 

27. That this Congress is of opinion that the time has come 
when the constitution of the Congress should foe settled, and rules 
and regulations laid down as to the numfoer of delegates, their 
qualifications, the localities for assemblage and the like, and with 
this view the Congress requests the Standing Congress Committee 
of Poona to draw up draft rules and circulate them among the 
different Standing Congress Committees for their report ; these 
reports, together with the draft rules and the report thereon to foe 
laid before the next Congress for its consideration. 


Eleventh Congress — Poona — 1896 


CONGRESS CONSTITUTION. 

1. That the draft rules in regard to the constitution and 
working of the Indian National Congress, as framed by the Poona 
Congress Committee in accordance with the re.solution, in that be- 
half of the last Congress, be circulated by the Poona Committee 
to all the Standing Congress Committees, with instructions to re- 
port to the General Secretary and the Standing Counsel at least 
three months before -the next Congress. 

THE EXPENDITURE COMMISSION. 

2. That the Congress is of opinion that tlie enquiry by the 
Expenditure Commission will not foe satisfactory to the people of 
this country, nor foe of any practical advantage, to the Govern- 
ment, unless the lines of policy which regulate expenditure are en- 
quired into, and unless facilities are afforded and arrangements 
made for receiving evidence other than official and Anglo-Indian. 
And this Congress also feels that the enquiry would, in all profoa- 

yield better results, if the proceedings were conducted with 
open doors. 
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EEBtrOTION OF CIVIL AND MILITARY EXPENDITCKB. 

3. That this Congress again records its ttnn conviction that 
in view of the embarrassed condition of the finarees of the 
country, the only remedy for the present state of things is a mate- 
rial curtailment’ in the expenditiu-e, on the Army Services and 
other military expenditure, Home Charges and Uie cost of Civil 
Administration ; and it notices with satisfaction that expert opinion 
in England has now come over to the view of the Indian Parlia- 
mentary Committee that growth in military expenditure is a more 
potent cause of Indian financial embaiTassment tlian the condition 
of exchange. 

SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL FROM EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

4. That, this Congress again appeals to the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State to take practical steps for the 
purpose of carrying out the separation of Judicial from Executive 
functions in the administration of justice. 

TRIAL BY JURY. 

5. That this Congress views with alarm the constant changes 
th.at are being made and threatened on the subject of Trial by Jury 
in this country, and regard being had to the fact that no 
demand for any such change has been made by any portion of 
the population of British India, trusts that the Bill now before 
the Supreme Legislative Council on the subject will not be further 
proceeded with ; and this Congress, reaffirming resolutions passed 
by former Congresses, also trusts that Trials by Jury will be ex- 
tended to districts and ofienees to which the system at present 
does not apply and that their verdicts should be final. 

GAGGING THE PRESS IN NATIVE STATES. 

6. That this Congress, being of opinion that the Government 
of India Notification of 25th June, 1891, in the Foreign Depart- 
ment, gagging the Press in territories under British administra- 
tion in Native States, is retrograde, arbitrary and mischievous in 
its nature and opposed fco sound statesmanship and to the liberty 
of the people, again enters its emphatic protest against the same' 
and urges its cancellation without delay. 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION & SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS. 

7. That this Congress, concurring with previous Congresses,, 
again records its deep regret that the labours of the Public Service' 
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Commission have practically proved void of any good results to 
the people of this country, and repeats its conviction that no satis- 
factory solution of the question is possible, unless effect is given 
to the resolution of the House of Commons of J ane, 1893, in favour 
of holding the competitive examinations for the Indian Civil Servi- 
ces simultaneously in India and England. 

THE FRONTIER POLICY. 

8. That in view of the great extensions of the British power 
on the North-West and North-East of the proper frontiers of India 
into regions not contemplated by Parliament when it passed 
Section 56 of the Government of India Act, the Congress is of 
opinion that over and above the sanction of Parliament necessary 
before the revenue and forces of India are employed outside the 
frontiers of India, the interests of India absolutely demand that the 
expenses of all such expeditions should be shared between England 
and India, Without some such additional guarantee, the for- 
ward Military policy will involve India in hopeless financial 
confusion. 

INDIAN DISABILITIES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

9. That the Congress deems it necessary to record its 
most solemn protest against the disabilities sought to be 
imposed on Indian settlers in South Africa, and it earnestly 
hopes that the British Government and the Government of 
India will come forward to guard the interests of these settlers 
in the same spirit in which they have always interfered, 
whenever the interests of their British-born subjects have been 
at stake. 

AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS AND REVENUE COLLECTIONS. 

10. That, in the opinion of this Congress, any proposal to 
restrict the right of private alienation of lands by legislation as a 
remedy for the relief of agricultural indebtedness will be a most 
retrograde measure, and will, in its distant consequences, not only 
check improvement but reduce the agricultural population to a 
condition of still greater helplessness. The indebtedness of the 
agriculturist classes arises partly from their ignorance and partly 
from the application of a too rigid system of fixed revenue assess- 
ments which takes little account of the finetuatihg conditions of 
agriculture in many parts of India ; and the true remedy must be 
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sought ill the spread of general education and a relaxation of the 
rigidity of the present sy\stem of revenue eolleetions in those 
parts of the country where the permanent settlement does 
not obtain, 

RIGHT OF INTERPELLATION IN LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

11. That the Congress notes with satisfaction that the right 
of interpellation, vested in non-ofSeial members of the Legislative 
CoimeiLs, has, on the whole, been exercised in a spirit of modera- 
tion, which has secured the approval of the authorities here and in 
England ; and the Congress, being of opinion that the practical 
utility of interpellations would be greatly enhanced, if the members 
putting them were allowed to preface their questions by a short 
explanation of the reasons for them, urges tliat the right to make 
such explanations ought to be granted. 

RECONSTRUCTION OP THE CIVIL MEDICAL SERVICE, 

12. (a) That this Congress notices with satisfaction that its 
views in regard to the urgency and lines of reform in regard to the 
condition of the Civil and Military MedicM Services of the country 
are being enforced in influential Medical and Military circles, and 
that in the interests of the public, Medical Science and the pro- 
fession, as also in the cause of economic administration, this 
Congress once again affirms (1) that there should be only one 
Military Medical Service witlt tw’^o branches, one for the European 
army and the other for native troops, worked on identical lines ; 
(2) that the Civil Medical Service of the country should be 
reconstituted a distinct and independent Medical Service, wholly 
detached from its present Military connection, and recruited from 
the open profession of Medicine in India and elsew'here, with a 
due leaning to the utilisation of indigenous talent, other things 
being equal. 

(h) That this Congress further affirms that the status and 
claims of Civil Assistant Surgeons and Hospital Assistants require 
thorough and open inquiry with a view to the redressing of long- 
standing anomalies and consequent grievances ; and the Congress 
notices with regret that in their recent scheme of the reorganisa- 
tion of the Chemical Analyser's department, the oft-admitted claims 
' of Assistant Chemical Analysers have been apparently overlooked 
bv Government. 
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BILL TO AMEND THE LEGAL PBACTITlONEll'S ACT. 

13. That this Congress, while fully sympathising with any 
genuine elfort which the Government may make for the suppression 
of law-touts, views with grave alarm those provisions of the Bill to 
amend the Legal Practitioners’ Ael, now pending the consideration 
of the Supreme Legislative Council, which propose to invest 
District Judges and .Revenue Commissioners with the power of 
dismissing legal practioners and, in eases coming under the Act, 
to throw the entire burden of proving their innocence upon the 
latter; and this Congress, being of opinion that the provisions of 
the Bill are calculated to prejudicially’ affect the independence 
of the Bar and to lower the position of legal practitioners in the 
eyes of the public without, in any way, helping to suppress law- 
touts or to further the ends of justice, urges that it should be 
dropped. 

ENHANCEMENT OF LAND ASSESSMENT. 

IL That this Congress expresses its firm conviction that in 
the interests of the country it is absolutely necessary that there 
should be greater fixity in the tenure on which land is held in the 
temporarily settled districts than exists at present, and that 
Government should impose on its own action restrictions against 
enhancement of assessment similar to those which it has deemed 
necessary in the interests of tenants to impose upon the rights of 
private landlords in permanently settled estates. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES NOMINATION TO THE SUPREME 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

15, That this Congress puts on re(jord its emphatic protest 
against the retrograde policy that the Government of India have 
this time followed in nominating a gentleman for the Central Pro- 
vinces to the Suprame Legislative Council without aslting Local 
Bodies to make recommendations for such nomination and 
earnestly hopes that Government will be pleased to take early 
steps to give to the Central Provinces the same land of represen- 
tation that it has already granted to Bengal, Madras, Bombay and 
the N. W, Provinces. 

EXCHANGE COMPENSATION ALLOWANCE. 

16. That^this Congress repeats the resolutions of the last two 
years against the grant of Exchange Compensation Allowance to 
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involving now an annual 
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OB.IEYANCE! 

17. That this Congress. 
India for recognisin; 
Passengers, frotn whom the hir 
derived, in their recent resi 


OF TflFlvD CLASS RAILWAY PASSENGERS. 

while thanking the Government of 
the grievances of third class Kaiiway 
•gest portion of railway revenue is 
loUitions on the subject, desires to 
: Government will take effective steps to bring 
ss of those grievances. 

FOREST ADMINISTRATION. 

Congress is of opinion that the action of the 
under the rules framed by the different Provin- 
L’eiudicio,lly affects the inhabitants of the rural 
V by subjecting them to the annoyance and 
subordinates in various ways which have led 
throughout the country. The objects of forest 
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partially supported by the State, should be increased, and concur- 
ring with previous Congresses, affirms in the most emphatic manner 
the importance of increasing public expenditure on all branches of 
education and the expediency of eshibiishing Technical Schools 
and Colleges, 

EXCISE DUTY ON INDIAN YARNS. 

21. That this Congress is of opinion that the objection taken 
by Lancashire manufacturers to the exemption of Indian yarns 
below 20s from excise duty is not well-founded, and trusts that 
the Government of India will stand firm in its policy of levying 
import duties for revenue purposes, as such levy does not conflict 
in any way with principles of free-trade. 

OMNIBUS RESOLUTION. 

22. That this Congress concurs with its predecessors in 
strongly advocating : 

(а) The raising of the Income-Tax taxable minimum from 
five-hundred to one-thousand rupees ; 

(б) Persistent pressure by the Government of India on all 
Provincial administrations to induce them to carry out in its in- 
tegrity the excise policy enunciated in paragraphs 103, 101 and 105, 
of the Despatch, published in the Gazette of India of March, 1890, 
and the introduction of a simple system of local option in the 
ease of all villages ; 

(c) The introduction into the Code of Criminal Procedure of 
a provision enabling accused persons, in warrant eases, to demand 
that instead of being tried by the Magistrate, they may bo commit- 
ted to the Court of Sessions ; 

(d) The taking of immediate steps to improve the lot of the 
poorer classes in India, fully fifty millions of the population — a 
number yearly increasing — dragging out a miserable existence on 
the verge of starvation, and several millions actually perishing, in 
every decade, by starvation ; 

(e) A modification of the rules under the Arms Act so as to 
make them equally applicable to all residents in, or visitors to, 
India without distinction of creed, caste or colour ; to ensure the 
liberal concession of licenses wherever wild animals habitually des- 
troy human life, cattle, or crops ; and to make all licenses, granted 
under the revised rules, of life-long tenure, revocable only on proof 
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of misuse, and valid throughout the Provincial Jurisdiction in 
which they are issued ; 

(/) The estiiblishment of Military Colleges in India, whereat 
natives of India, as defined by Statute, may be educated and trained 
for a military career, as Commissioned or non-Commissioned 
officers (according to capacity and qualifications) in the Indian 
army ; 


(y) The organizing throughout the more waxdike races of 
the empire of a system of military service ; 

(/i) The authorising and stimulating of a widespread system 
of Volunteering, such as obtains in Great Britain, amongst the 
people of India ; 

(i) The regulation of tlie imposition of the water-eess by 
certain defined principles, affording security to the rights of land- 
owners and of persons investing money in land. 

EXPENSES OP THE BRITISH COMMITTEE. 

23. That a sum of Rs. 60,000 be assigned for the expenses of 
the British Committee and the cost of the Congress publication, 
India and also for the expenses of the Joint-General Secre- 
tary’s office, and that the several eirclevS do contribute as arranged, 
either now, or hereafter in Committee, for the year 1896. 

THANKS TO THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

24. That this Congress hereby tenders its most grateful 
thanks to Sir W. Wedderburn and the other members of the 
British Congress Committee for the services rendered by them to 
India during the present year. 

CONGRESS GENERAL SECRETARIES, 

25. That this Cpngress re-appoints Mr. A. O. Hume, C, B., 
to be its General Seeretaiy, and appoints Mr. D. E. Waeha to be 
its Joint-General Secretary for the ensuing year. 

NEXT CONGRESS. 


26. That the Twelfth Congress do assemble on such day 
after Christmas day, 1896, as may be later determined upon, at 
-Calciitta. 
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EXTENSION OF TRIAL BY JURY. 

7. That this Congress having regard to the opinion of the 
Jury Commission as to the success of the system of Trial by Jury, 
and to the fact that with the progress of education, a sufheient 
number of educated persons is available in all parts of the country, 
and concurring with previous Congresses, is of opinion that Trial 
by Jury should be extended to districts and ohenees to %Yhieb the 
system at present does not apply, and that the verdicts should 
be final, 

REDUCTION OP SALT TAX. 

8. That this Congress once again places on record its sense 
of the great hardship which the present rate of salt tax imposes 
upon the poorest classes of the country, a hardship which renders 
it incumbent upon the Government to take the earliest opportunity 
to restore the duty to the level of 1868. 

INDIAN SETTLERS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

9. That this Congress once again deems it necessary to 
record its most solemn protest against the disabilities imposed on 
Indian settlers in South Africa and the invidious and humiliating 
distinctions made between them and European settlers, and appeals 
to Her Majesty’s Government and the Government of India to 
guard the interests of the Indian settlers and to relieve them of 
the disabilities to which they are subjected. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CIVIL & MILITARY MEDICAL SERVICES. 

10. (a) That this Congress notices with satisfaction that 
its views in connection with the urgency and the lines of reform in 
regard to the condition of the Civil and Military Medical Services 
of the country have been endorsed in influential Medical and Mili- 
tary circles, and in the interests of the i)ublie, the Medical Science 
and the profession, as also in the cause of economic administration, 
this Congress once again affirms (1) that there should be only one 
Military Medical Service with two branches, one for the European 
army and the other for native troops, worked on identical lines and 
(2) that the Civil Medical Service of the country should be recon- 
stituted as a distinct and independent Medical Service, wholly deta- 
ched from its present Military connection, and recruited from the 
open profession of Medicine in India and elsewhere, with due re- 
gard to the utilisation of indigenous talent, other things being equal. 
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(b) That the Congress further affirms that the status and 
claims of Cirii Assistant Surgeons and Hospital Assistants re- 
quire thorough and open inquiry with a view to the redressing of 
long-standing anomalies and consequent grievances. 

OM1NIBUS KESOLUTION. 

11. That this Congress eoneui’s with its predecessors in 
strongly advocating 

(a) Per.sistent pressure by the Government of India on all 
Provincial administrations to induce them to carry out in its 
integrity the excise policy eminciated in paragraphs 103, lOT 
and 105 of the Despatch published in the Gazette of India of 
March, 1S90, and the introduction of a simple system of effective 
local option : 

(by The introduction into the Code of Criminal Procedure of 
a provision enabling accused persons, in warrant eases, to demand 
that instead of being tried by the Magistrate they mny be commit- 
ted to the Court of Sessions ; 

(c) A modification of the rules under the Arms Act so as to 
make them equally applicable to all residents in, or visitors to 
India without distinction of creed, caste or colour ; to ensm*G the 
liberal concession of licenses wherever wild animals habitually des- 
troy human life, cattle or crops ; and to make all licenses, granted 
under the revised rules, of life-long tenure revocable only on proof 
of misuse, and valid throughout the Provincial jurisdiction in 
which they are issued : 

(rf) The establishment of Military Colleges in India, whereat 
Natives of India, as defined by Statute, may be educated and train- 
ed for a military career, as Commissioned or non -Commissioned 
officers (according to capacity and qualifications) in the Indian 
army ; 

(e) The authorizing and stimulating of a widespread system 
of Volunteering, such as obtains in Great Britain, amongst the 
people of India ; 

(f) The discontinuance of the grant of Exchange Compensa- 
tion Allowance to the non-domieiled European and Eurasian em- 

of Government ; 

(g) The abolition of the Council of the Secretary of StateloT 
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(h) The establishment of a High Court of Judicature and 
a Provincial Legislative Council in the Punjab ; 

(i) The withdrawal of the Government of India Notification 
of 25th June, 1891, in the Foreign Department, gagging the Press 
in Territories under British administration in Native States, as 
being retrograde, arbitrary and misehievous in its nature and 
opposed to sound statesmanship and to the liberty of the people. 

POVERTY AND FAMINE. 

12. That this Congress deplores the outbreak of famine in a 
more or less acute form throughout India and holds that this and 
other famines which have occurred in recent years are due to the 
great poverty of the people, brought on by the draiiv of 
the wealth of the country which has been going on for years 
together, and by the excessive taxation and over-assessment, 
consequent on a policy of extravagance, followed by the Govern- 
ment both in the Civil and the Military departments, which has so 
far impoverished the people that at the hrst touch of scarcity they 
are rendered helpless and must perish unless fed by the State or 
helped by private charity. In the opinion of this Congress the 
true remedy against the reeuiTencc of fauiine lies in the adoption 
of a policy which would enforce economy, husband tiie resources 
of the State, foster the development of indigenous and local arts 
and industries which have practically been extinguished, and help 
forward the introduction of modern arts and industries. 

In the meantime the Congress would remind the Government 
of its solemn duty to save human life and mitigate human sulfering, 
(the provisions of the existing Famine Code being in the opinion 
of the Congress inadetjuate as regards Avages and rations, and op- 
pressive as regards task work,) and would appeal to the Govern- 
ment to redeem its pledges by restoring the Famine Insurance 
Fund (keeping a separate account of it) to its original footing and 
to apply it more largely to its original purpose, viz., the immediate 
relief of the famine-stricken people. 

/That in view of the fact that private charity in England is 
ready to flow freely into this country at this awful juncture, and 
considering that large classes of suftcrers can only be reached by 
private charity, this Congress desires to enter its most emphatic 
protest against the manner in which the Government of India is 
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at present blocking the way, and this Congress humbly ventures 
to express the hope that the disastrous mistake committed by 
Lord Lytton’s CTOvernment in the matter will not be repeated on 
this occasion. 

PERMANENT SETTLEMENT, AGRICULTURAL BANKS, INCOME TAX 
AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

13. That this Congress once again would desire to call the 
attention of the Government to the deplorable condition of the 
poorer classes in India, full forty millions of whom according to 
high oilicial authority, drag out a miserable existence on the verge 
Of starvation even in normal years, and the Congress would recom- 
mend the following amongst other ineitsures for the amelioration 


of their condition : — 

1. Tliat the Permanent Settlement be extended to those parts 
ot the country where it does not exist at the present time, and 
restrictions be put on over-assessments in those parts of India 
where it may not be advisable to extend the Permanent Settlement 
at the present time, so as to leave the ryots sufficient to maintain 
themselves. 

2. That Agricultural Banks be established and that greater 
facilities be accorded for obtaining loans under the Agricultural 
Loans Act. 

3. That the minimum income assessable under the Income- 
tax Act bo raised from five-hundi'cd to one-thousand. 

4. That technical stdiools be established and local and indi- 
genous manufactures fostered. 

REFORM OF INDIAN UNIVERSITIES, 

14. That the time Inning come when gi^eater facilities are 
imperatively required for higlier education and the proper deve- 
lopment of the Indian inttdiect than what are at present offered by 
examinations alone, this Congress is of opinion that the Acts of 
Ineorporatieu of th<> Uiiivc?rsities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay 
should be amended so as to provide for the introduction of teach- 
ing functions and for a wider scope of learning, and so as to suit 
generally the requirements of the present day. 

REPEAL OF INLAND EMIGRATION ACT. 


to. That having regard to the facility of intercourse between 
all parts of India and Assam, this Congress is of opinion that the 
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time bas now arrived when the Inland Emigration Act T of 1882 as 
amended by Act VII of 1893 sboulcl be repealed. 

MILITAEY MEMBERS IN THE PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVE COUNCILS. 

16. That having regard to the wisdom of tlie policy of 
appointing to the Governorships of Madras and Gombay, states- 
men from England to the exclusion of the Services in India., and in 
view to the utilisation by those Governors of the power of giving 
Avhen necessary a easting vote allowed them by law, this Congress 
is of opinion that it is desirable that the Executive Governments 
of those Provinces should be administered by the Governors with 
Councils of three members and not of the members as at present, 
and that one of the three Couneillor.s must be other than a member 
of the Indian Civil Service, and in view to carrying out th.e object 
without additional cost, this Congres.s would suggest that the 
officers commanding the forces of those Presidencies bo declared 
members of the respective Councils as the Commanders-in-Chief 
of Madras and Bombay were, before the Madras and Bombay 
Armies Act of 1893 was passed. 

LAND REVENUE SETTLEMENT. 

17. That this Congress enters its emphatic protest against 
the policy of Government, in provinces where the Settlement of 
Land Revenue is periodical, to reduce the duration of the settle- 
ment to shorter periods than had been the case till now, and prays 
that the settlement should be guaranteed for long periods, at 
k^ast for sixty years. 

DEPOSAL OF INDIAN PRINCES OR CHIEFS. 

18. That in the opinion of this Congress, it is desirable that 
in future no Indian Prince or Chief shall be deposed on the 
ground of maladministration or mi.seonduct until the fact of such 
maladministration or misconduct shall have been established to 
the satisfaction of a Public Tribunal which .shall command the eon- 
ddenee alike of Government and of the Indian Princes and Chiefs. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES NOMINATION TO THE SUPREME 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

19. That this Congress puts on record its emphatic protest 
against the retrograde policy of the Government of India followed 
last year in nominating a gentleman for the Central Provinces to 
the Supreme Legislative Council without asking local bodies to 
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make recommendations for such nomination, and earnestly hopes 
that CTOveniraent will be pleased to take eaidy steps to give to the 
Central Provinces the same kind of representiition that it has 
already granted to Bengal, Madras, Bombay and the Xorth- 
Western Provinces. 

MR. B. E, WACHA AND THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 

20. That this Congress desires to place on record its 
sense of satisfaction at the delegation by the Bombay Presi- 
dency Association of Mr, Binshaw Eduljee Waelia, Joint 
General Secretary of the Congress, to give evidence before the 
Royal Commission on Expenditure, and the Congress has full 
confidence that Mr. Waeha will give aceura.te and adequate ex- 
pression to its views on the questions which form the subject of 
enquiry. 

VOTE OF CONFIDENCE IN MR. DADABHAI NAOROJI. 

21. Thjit this Congress again expresses its full and unabated 
confidence in Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji as the representative of the 
people of India and hopes that be will be re-elected by his old 
constituency of Central Finsbury or any other Liberal consti- 
tuency, 

EXPENSES OP THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

22. That a. sum of rupees sixty-thousand bo assigned for the 
expenses of the British Committee and cost of the Congress Publi- 
cation IndUi and also for the expenses of the Joint General 
Secretary’s Office, and that the several circles do contribute as 
arranged, either now, or hereafter in committee, for the year 1897. 

CONGRESS GENERAL SECRETARIES. 

23. That this Congress reappoints Mr. A. O. Hume to be 
General Secretary, and Mr. I). E. Waeha to be Joint General 
Secretary for the ensuing year. 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

24. That the Thirteenth Congress do assemble on such day 
after Christmas Day, 1897, as may he later determined upon, at 
Amraoti, Berar. 
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THE FRONTIER POLICY. 

1. That this Congress expresses its deep and earnest eonvie- 
tioii that the present Frontier policy of the Government of India 
is injuriOQs to the best interests of the British Empire in general, 
and this country in particular, as it involves frequent Military ex- 
peditions beyond the present limits of the British Indian Empire 
and causes great loss of valuable lives and public money ; and 
therefore entreats the British Nation to put a stop to this aggres- 
sive policy and to lay down that if such expeditions are found 
necessary they being for Imperial purposes, the major portion of 
their expenses should be defrayed by the British Exchequer. 
BRITISH CONTRIBUTION TO THE COST OF THE FRONTIER WAR. 

2. That in view of the fact that the calamities of famine and 
plague have dislocated the already seriously embarrassed finances 
of this country and crippled its limited resources, and that the 
Military operations carried on beyond the North-West Frontier 
are for the protection of Imperial interests, this Congress prays 
that the Bidtish Parliament will, pending the settlement of the 
principle on which the Military charges are to be apportioned 
between Great Britain and India, be pleased to mahe a substantial 
contribution to the cost of the present war. 

• PETITION TO PARLIAMENT. 

2a. That this Congress authorizes the President to submit a 
petition to Parliament embodying the pi’ayer contained in Resolu- 
tions 1 and 2 under his hand on its behalf. 

CONGRESS PRAYERS AND THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 

3. That this Congress rejoices that the Royal Commission 
on Indian Expenditure was pleased to decide to admit the public 
to its proceedings, and further desires to express its grateful 
acknowledgments for the opportunity afforded by the Honour- 
able Commissior' to representative Indian witnesses to state fully 
the ease on behalf of India. With regard to the three divisions 
of the reference the Congress desires most respectfully to submit 
the following prayers for the favourable consideration of the 
Honourable Commission 
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(i) As regards the Machinery to control Indian Expenditure, 
it is prayed— (1) that the noii-offieial Members of the Viceroy’s 
Council may be made more directly representative of the Indian 
people, and that they may have the right to move amendments and 
divide the Council upon the provisions of -the Budget; (2) that a 
sufficient number of representative Indians of position and ex- 
perience may be nominated to the Council of the Secretary of State 
on the reeouiiheiidation of the elected Members of the Viceroy’s and 
Local liOgislative Councils ; and (3) that each year a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons may be appointed to inquire into- 
and report upon the finaneial condition of India ; 

(ii) As regards the progress of Expenditure, it is prayed 
that the Military and other unproductive expenditure bo reduced, 
that larger amounts be spent in promoting the welfare and the 
progress of the people, and that a large saving and a more efficient 
administration may be obtained by the substitution, as far as 
practicable, of Indian for European agency in the higher grades 
of the Public service ; and 

(iii) As regards apportionment of charges, it is prayed that 
the Imperial Treasury may bear a fair proportion of all expendi- 
time in which the common interests of India and the rest of the 
empire are involved and especially that the expenses of the present 
war beyond the frontier may be largely borne by the Imperial 
Exchequer. Lastly, that it be an instruction to the President to 
submit a copy of this Resolution under his own signature to- the 
Chairman of the Royal Commission with the least practicable delay, 

OMNIBUS RESOLUTION. 

4. That this Congress concurs with its predecessors in strong- 
ly advocating : — 

(a) Persistent pressure by the Government of India on all 
Provincial administrations to induce them to carry out in its inte- 
grity the excise policy enunciated in paragraphs 103, 104 and 105 
of the Despatch published in the Gazette of India of March, 1890, 
and the introduction of a simple system of effective, local option - 
(6) a modiiieation of the rules under the Arms Act so as to make 
them equally applicable to all residents in, or visitors to, India 
without distinction of creed, caste, or colour, to ensure the liberaf 
concession of licences wherever wild animals habitually destroy 
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human life, cattle or crops; and to make all licences granted under 
the revised rules, of life-long tenure revocable only on proof of 
misuse, and valid throughout the Provincial jurisdiction in which 
they are issued ; (c) the establishment of Military Colleges in India, 
whereat natives of India, as defined by Statute, may be educated 
and trained for a Military career as Commissioned or Non-Com- 
missioned officers (according to capacity and qualifications) in the 
Indian Army ; (d) the authorising and stimulating of a widespread 
system of Volunteering, such as obtains in Great Britain, amongst 
the people of India ; (e) the discontinuance of the grant of ex- 
change compensation allowance to the non-domieiled European and 
Eurasian employees of Government; (/) the abolition of the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India ; (g) the establishment 
of a High Court of Judicature in the Punjab. 

And this Congress, concurring with its predecessors, records 
its protests 

(a) Against the scheme of reorganisation of the Educational 
Service which has received the sanction of the Secretary of State, 
as being calculated to exclude natives of India, even those who 
have been educated in’ England, from the superior grade of the 
Educational Service to which they have hitherto been admitted, 
(the words of the Resolution being: In future, natives of India 
who are desirous of entering the Education Department will usually 
be appointed in India and to the Provincial Service ”) advocating 
that the scheme may Ive so recast as to afford facilities for the 
admission of Indian graduates to the superior grade of the 
Educational Service. 

(b) Against the present rate of the salt tax, which pro- 
duces great hardship to the poorest classes of the country, a 
hardship which i*cnders it incumbent upon the Government to 
take the earliest opportunity to restore the duty to its level 
of 1888. 

(c) Against the disabilities imposed on Indian settlers in 
3outh Africa, and the invidious and humiliating distinctions made 
between them and European settlers, appealing to Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of India to guard the interests 
of Indian settlers and to relieve them of the disabilities to which 
tliey are subjected. 
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(d) Against the retrograde policy of the Government of 
India in iioDiinating a gentleman for the Central Provinces to the 
Supi'cme Legislative Council without asking local bodies to make 
recommendations for such nomination, entertaining the earnest 
hope that Govennnent will be pleased to take early steps to give 
to the Central Provinces the same kind of representation that it 
has already granted to Bengal, Madras, Bombay and the North- 
Western Provinces. 

And this Congress, also concurring with its predecessors, 
expresses its firm conviction : — 

(а) That in the interests of the^piiblie, the Medical Science 
and the profession, as also in the cause of economic administra- 
tion, (1) there should be only one Medical Military Service with 
two branches, one for the European Army and one for Native 
troops, '♦vorked on identical lines ; (2) the Civil Medical Service 
of the country sliould be reconstituted as a distinct and inde- 
pendent Medical Service, wholly detached from its present 
Military connection and recruited from the open profession of 
Medicine in India and elsewhere, with due regard to the utilization 
of indigenous talent, other things being equal and (3) there should 
be a thorough open enquiry into the status and claims of Civil 
Assistant Surgeons and Hospital Assistants with a view to the 
redressing of long standing anomalies and consequent grievances, 

(б) That the time having come when greater facilities are 
imperatively required for higher education and the proper develop- 
ment of the Indian intellect than what are at present offered by 
examinations alone, the Acts of Incorporation of tlie Universities 
of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay should be amended so as to 
provide for the introduction of teaching functions and for a 
wider scope of learning so as to suit generally the requirements of 
the present day, 

(c) That having regard to the facility of intercourse between 
all parts of India and Assam, the time has now arrived when the 
Inland Emigration Act I of 1882 as amended by Act VII of, 1893 
should be repealed. 

(d) That it is desirable that in future no Indian Prince or 
Chief should be deposed on the ground of maladministration or 
misconduct until the fact of such maladministration or miscon- 
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duet shall have been established to the satisfaction of a Piiblio 
Tribunal \vhieh shall command the eoniideoee alike of Ooverii- 
ment and of the Indian Princes and Chiefs. 

(e) That having regard to the opinion of the Jury Commis- 
sion as to the success of the system of Trial by Jury, and also the 
fact that with the progress of education, a sufficient number of 
educated persons is available in all parts of the country, the system 
of Trial by Jury should be extended to distric'ts ami offences to 
which at present it does not apply, and that the verdicts should 
be final. 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION AND SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS. 

6. That this Congress, concurring with previous Congresses, 
again records its deep regret that the labours of the Public Service 
Commission have practically proved void of any good result to the 
people of this country, and repeats its conviction that no satis- 
taetory solution of the queKStion is, possible unless effect is given 
to .the Resolution of the House of Commons of the 2nd June, 1893, 
in- favour of holding the competitive examinations for the Indian 
Civil Services, viz.^ Civil, Medical, Police, Engineering, Telegraph, 
Forest, and Accounts, both in India and in England. This Con- 
gress would once again respectfully urge on Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the Resolution of the House of Commons should be 
speedily carried out as an act of Justice to the Indian 'people and 
as the only adequate fulfilment of the pledges made to them. 

GAGGING THE PRESS IN NATIA'B STATES. 

6. That this Congress, being of opinion that the Government 
of India Notification of 25th June, 1891, in the Foreign Department 
gagging the Press in Territories under British iid ministration in 
Native States, is retrograde, arbitrary and mischievous in its 
nature, and opposed to sound statesmanship and to the liberty of 
the people, again enters its emphatic protest against the same and 
urges its cancellation without delay. 

LAND REVENUE SETTLEMENT. 

' 7. That this Congress enters its emphatic protest against the 

Policy of Government in Provinces where the settlement of land 
revenue is periodical in reducing the duration of the settlement 
“while enhancing its amount, and expresses its firm conviction 
in the interests of the country, it is absolutely necessary that 
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the latid vei^aioe in sueh ProTinees should be permanently 
settled. 

SEPARATION OF .TCniOIAE FROM EXECrTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

8. I hat this Congress notiecs with satisfaction the support 
ot‘ public opinion both in England ^lnd in India which the question 
of the separation of judicial from €‘xeentive functions in the 
administration of justice has received ; and this Congress once 
again appeals to the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State to take practical steps for speedily carrying out this much- 
needed refoian. 

FA [>; F. C'OArMISSION. 

That this Congress is glad to note that the Government 
of India has appointed a Famine Commission and hopes 
that the Commission will institute a searching enquiry into 
the matter. At the same time this Congress once again 
desires to repeat its conviction that famines are due to the 
great poverty of the people, brought on by the drain of the 
wealth of the country which has been going on for years 
together, and by the excessive taxation and over-assessment 
consequent on a policy of extravagance followed by the 
Government both in the Civil and Alilitary departments, 
which have so far impoverished the people that at the first 
touch of scarcity they are rendered helpless and must perish 
unless fed by the State or helped by private charity. In the 
opinion of this Congress the true remedy against the recurrence 
of famine lies in the adoption of a policy which would enforce 
economy, husband the resources of the State, foster the develop- 
ment of indigenous and local arts and industries, which have 
practically been extinguished, and help forward the introduction 
of modern arts and industries. 

THANKS TO RRITISH COT-ONTES AND AMERICA FOR PECUNIARY 
AID TO FAMINE RELIEF. 

10. That this Congress expresses its heartfelt gratitude to 
the British public and to the peoples of the British Colonies, the 
United States of America and other foreign countries for the 
generous aid afforded by them to the starving millions of this coun- 
try during the late dreadful visitation of famine, and also wishes 
to place on record its high appreciation of the services which 
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mom men and women— English and Indian- residing in this 
country rendered, and the pecuniary help they gave for the relief 
of those afflicted by that calamity. 

And that it be an instruction to the various Congress 
Commitiees to raise a sum of a thousand pounds, to be sent 
to the Lord Mayor of London on behalf of the Congress, in 
order that ho might he pleased to put some memorial in some 
conspicuous part of London expressing the gratitude of the 
■people of India for the help rendered to them during the time 
of the last famine. 

COMPOSITION OF PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVE COUNCILS, 
ii. That, having regard to the wisdom of the policy of ap- 
pointing to the Governorships of Madras and Bombay statesmen 
from England to the exclusion cf the Services in India, this Con- 
gress is of opinion that it is desirable that the Executive Govern- 
ments of those Provinces should be administered by the Governors 
with Councils of tliree Members and not of two Members, as at 
present, and that one of the three Councillors should be other 
than a member of the Indian Civil Service. 

REGULATION OF DEPORTATION. 

12. That this Congress respectfully deprecates the exercise 
by the Government of the extraordinary powers vested in them 
by Bengal Regulation III of 1818, Madras Regnlation II of 1819, 
and Bombay Regulation XXV of 1827 at a time of peace and <imet, 
and submits that such powers should be exercised only under such 
limitations as will ensure tlieir being put in force with the utmost 
eivcuinspeetion and care and under a sense of the highest res- 
ponsibility by the Government. 

{(i) This Congress therefore urges that none of these Regula- 
tions sliould be put into force except after notification by the 
Local Government concerned that the cireumstanees contemplated 
by the preamble of the Regulations exist in its Province or in 
some definite area within the Province, and that it intends, if 
necessary, to exercise the powers vested in it ; and further that 
ixi no case should such powers extend to keeping a person 
arrested under them in custody for a period longer than three 
months without his being brought to trial before a Court of 
Justice. 
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DEPORTATION OF NATU BROTHERS. 

(6) That this Congress, while feeling that the Government 
of Bonibay must have acted under a sense of responsibility in 
arresting the Sardars Natu under Bombay Regulation XXV* of 
1827, is yet of opinion, that, five months having now elapsed from 
such arrest, it is the duty of the Government, in the interests of 
justice, and also to allay the disquiet and uneasiness which has 
been created in the minds of the people at large bj’’ the arrest, 
to bring them — the Sardars Natu — to trial without delay, or, if 
the Government have no sufficient evidence against them to place 
before a Court of Justice, to i*elease them. 

SEDITION LAW, 

13. That this Congress views with alarm and anxiety the 
changes propost d in the existing law of sedition as defined in 
Section 124-A, and of ein?ulating ftilse reports as defined in Section 
o05 of the Indian Penal Code, and is of opinion that Section 124--A 
of the Indian Penal Code requires amendment, not in the direc- 
tion of greater stringency but in that of greater freedom, and if 
the law of sedition in India is to be made the same as it is in 
England, the administration of it ought to be safe-guarded sub- 
stantially in the same way as it is there, namely, that the trial of 
accused persons must always be by Jury, at least one-half of whom 
should be persons of the same nationality as the accused, and that 
their verdict should be unanimous. And this Congress strongly 
protests against eases of sedition being made triable by Magistrate 
and not by Courts of Sessions and High Courts exclusively, as 
heretofore, and against the proposal to invest District IMagistrates 
with the power of calling upon persons who, in their opinion, 
disseminate disaffection, to find sureties of good behaviour for 
twelve months. This Congress is farther of opinion that the 
changes in the law now proposed will be altogether at variance 
with the pledges given by Sir James Fitz James Stephen when 
passing Section 121- A of the Indian Penal Code through the 
Council and will deal an irreparable blow to liberty of speech and 
freedom of the Press, thus retarding the progress of the country 
and creating terror instead of confidence in the minds of the people. 

That a copy of this Resolution be submitted to the Legislativ© 
Council by the President. 
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THE CRIMINAL PROCEDURE BILL OF 1897. 

14. That this Congress desires to record its protest against 
the Criminal Procedure Bill of 1897 now pending before the 
Imperial luegislative Council as being a retrograde and reactionary 
measure, which will add to the already large powers of the Police, 
invest Magistrates with a discretionary authority which they do- 
not now possess, and curtail the powers of the High Courts, all 
to the extreme prejudice of accused persons. 

reform of the PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

15. That this Congress, while thanking the Government for 
granting the boon of a Legislative Council to the Punjab, places 
on record its regret that they have not extended to the Councillors 
the rights of interpellation, and to the people the right of recom- 
mending Councillors for nomination such as are enjoyed by the 
Councillors and people in the other Provinces. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF BERAR. 

16. That the Province of Berar, though not a part of British 
India, is administered by the Governor-Gen eral-in Council in the 
same way as any portion of British India, but the important work 
of legislating for the province is performed by the Executive, in- 
stead of by the Legislative Council, resulting often in unsuitable 
and inconvenient legislation. This Congress, therefore, humbly 
prays that so long as Berar is administered by the Govern or- 
General-in-Couneil all laws and orders having the force of law 
intended for Berar should be enacted by the Supreme 
Legislative Council in the same way as those for British 
India proper. 

THE FAMINE COMMISSION. 

17. That this Congress pi'ays that the scope of the Famine 
Commission appointed by the Government of India be extended 
so as to include an enquiry into the causes of periodical famines 
and the remedies for the prevention of the same. 

VOTE OF CONFIDENCE IN MB. DADABHAI NAOROJI, 

18, That this Congress, again expresses its full and unabated 
eonfidenc© in Mr, Hadabhai Kaoroji as the representative of the 
people in India, and hopes that he will be re-elected by his old 
Constituency of Central Finsbury or any other Liberal Constitu- 
ency. 
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THANKS TO THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

19. That this Congress desires to convey to Sir William 
Wedderburn and the other members of the British Committee its 
most grateful thanks for their disinterested services in the cause 
of Indian Political advancement. 

EXPENSES OP THE BRITISH COMIMITTEE. 

And that a sum of Bs. 60,000 be assigned for the exi^enses of 
the British Committee and cost of the Congress publication Indla^ 
and also for the expenses of the Joint-General Secretary’s Office, 
and that the several Circles do contribute, as arranged, either now, 
or hereafter in Committee, for the year 1898. 

CONGRESS GENERAL SECRETARIES. 

20. That this Congress re-appoints Mr. A. O. Hume, C.B., to 
be General Secretary, and Mr. D. E. Waclia to be Joint-General 
Secretary for the ensuing year. 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

21. That the Fourteenth Indian National Congress do assem- 
ble, on such day after Christmas Day, 1898, as may be later deter- 
mined upon, at Madras. 


Fourteenth Congress — Madras — 1898 


DEATH OF MR. W. E. GLA3>STONE. 

1. That this Congress records its profound regret at the 
irreparable loss that the British Empire and the civilised world at 
large have sustained by the death of Mr. W. E. Gladstone, the 
greatest statesman of modern times, and a warm and genuine 
friend of humanity, and desires, to express its sense of gratitude 
for the sympathy which he uniformly evinced towards the efforts 
of the Indian people in securing a more liberal and progressive 
Government in India ; and that a copy of the foregoing resolution 
be forwarded to his son Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 

DEATH OF THE MAHARA,TAH OP DURBHUNGA. 

2. That this Congress deeply - mourns the great loss the 
country has suffered by the sad and untimely death of the late 
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Maharajah of Dnrbhunga, Sir Lakshmessur Singh Bahadur, G.C. 
I*E. The Congress places on record its high appreciation of his 
ready and enlightened public spirit and his liberal and catholic 
benefactions, and desires to give expression to its feeling of grati- 
tude for the generous and unfailing support which the Congress 
movement reeei^^ed at his hands ; and that a copy of the foi’egoing 
resolution be forwarded to Maharajah Raineshwav Singh, the 
brother of the deceased Maharajah. 

DEATH OP SIEDAR DAYAL SINGH OF LAHORE. 

3. That this Congress expresses its profound grief for the 
great loss which the people of the country in general and those of 
the Punjab in particular have sustained by the death of the late 
Sirdar Dayal Singh of Lahore, and places on record its high appre- 
ciation of the public spirit and the liberal support he gave in 
furtherance of the progressive movements which tended to 
ameliorate the condition of the natives of India. 

SEDITION LAW. 

4. That this Congress regrets, that, in spite of its protest 
at its last sitting and the protest of many public bodies and 
eminent men, English and Indian, the amendments proposed in 
the Indian Penal Code, and the Criminal Procedure Code, which 
are calculated to unduly enlarge the powers of the Police and of 
the Magistracy, to fetter the freedom of the Press and to restrict 
liberty of speech, have been carried through the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council, and urges their repeal. 

WELCOME TO LORD CURZON. 

5. That tills Congress accords a respectful welcome to 
Lord Curzon, notes with gratitude his Lordship’s words of 
sympathy for the people of India, and trusts the policy of progress 
and confidence in the people which has characterized the best 
traditions of British xmle in this country will be followed during 
his Lordship’s tenure of office in India, and authorizes the Presi- 
dent to wire the foregoing resolution to his Lordship at Bombay. 

LAND REVENUE SETTLEMENT. 

6. That this Congress regrets extremely that the Government 
of India have failed not only to carry out the pledges (given by 
the Secretary of State in his dispatches of 1862 and 1865) for 
permanent settlement in the provinces in which it does not exist, 
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but also to give eft’eet to the poiiey of gratttiug the modified fixity 
of teiuire and immunity from enhancement laid down in 1882 and 
1884 by the Crovernment of India and this Congi’ess hereby en- 
treats the Gcvernment to grant a modified fixity* of tenure and 
immunity from enhancement of land tax for a sufficiently long 
period of not less than sixty years, so as to secure to landholders 
the full benefit of their own improvements. 

FRONTIER POLICY. 

7. That this Cengress expresses its deep and earnest convic- 
tion that tile Frontier policy pursued for some years past by the 
Government of India i.s injiirious to its best interests, inasmuch 
as it involves this country in frequent military expeditions beyond 
its natural limits and the practical starvation of the civil admini- 
stration : and that, as long as the policy is nob radically reversed, 
and a return made to tlie older and the only safe poiiey of keeping 
within the statutory limits of the country, all declarations, no 
matter however confidently made, about the cessation of frontier- 
troubles and the friendly attitude of frontier tribes, are entitled to 
little weight as evidenced by the oceurrenees of the last few weeks, 
in the Bwat Valley whicdi necessitated the holding in readiness of 
a considerable body of troops imposing fresh burdens on the- 
Exchequer; and that of all the expenditure which these military 
expeditions may involve, an adequate share should be borne by the 
British Exchequer. 

SECRET PRESS COMMITTEES. 

8. That tills Congress is strongly of opinion that the esta- 
blishment of Beeret Press Committees in certain parts of India is 
highly objectionable and inconsistent with the spirit of British 
administration. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

9. That this Congre.*^.^ expresses its deep sense of disapproval 
of the reactionary policy of Government with regard to Local 
Self-Government recently inaugurated by the introduction of the 
Calcutta Alunieipal Bill into the Bengal Legislative Council, the 
creation of the Bombay City Improvement Trust without adequate 
popular representation, and its action in other directions. 

SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL FROM EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONkS. 

10. That this Congress notices with satisfaction the support 
of public opinion both in England and in India, which the question 
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of the separation of judicial from executive functions in tlie 
administration of justice has received ; and this Congress once 
again appeals to the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State to take practical steps for speedily carrying out this much- 
needed reform. 

BE-CONSTITUTION OF THE CIVIL AND MILITARY MEDICAL SERVICE. 

11. (a) That this Congress is of opinion that the present 

constitution of the Higher Civil Medical Service is anomalous, 
indefensible in principle, injurious in its working, and unneces- 
sarily costly ; that the time has arrived when, in the interests of 
the public, medical education and the advancement of the medical 
service and scientific Avork in the country, as also in the cause of 
economic administration, the Civil Medical Service of India should 
he reconstructed on the basis of such service in other civilized 
countries, wholly detached from and independent of, the military 

•service. '■■■ ■ , ■ 

(h) That whilst this Congress views with satisfaction the 
action of the Imperial Government in throwing open 19 Civil 
Surgeoncies to be filled up by promotion from the ranks of Civil 
Assistant Surgeons, it deplores nevertheless the unsatisfactory 
position and prospects of members of the Subordinate Civil 
Medical Service (Civil Assistant Surgeons- and Civil Hospital 
Assistants) compared with the members of similar standing in 
other departments of the Public Service, and prays that Govern- 
ment will grant an open inquiry into the present constitution of 
the Subordinate Civil Medical Department by a mixed commission 
of official and non official members. 

(c) That in this connection the Congress desires to place on 
record its sense of loss thc! Congress and the country ha.ve 
sustained by the untimely death of the late Dr. K. N, Bahadurjee, 
of Bombay, the last years of whose life wore devoted to the pro- 
motion of the reform of the IMedical Services in this country. 

GRIEVANCE OF INDIAN SETTLERS IK SOUTH AFRICA. 

12. That this Congress deplores the invidious and humiliat- 
ing distinctions made between Indian and European settlers in 
South Africa, a prominent instance of which is afforded by the 
recent decision of the Transvaal High Court restricting Indians to 
^Moeations ” and appeals to Her Majesty’s Government and the 
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C4oYernmeiit of India to guard the interests of Indian settlers, and 
to relieve them of the disabilities imposed on them. 

CUREENCY QUESTION, 

13. (it) That, having regard to the fact that the principal 
cause of the loss by exchange is the steady growth in the demands 
on India for expenditure in England, this Congress is of opinion 
that any artificial device for meeting that loss either by changing 
the currency at a heavy cost or contracting the internal currency 
must add to the pressure on India’s monetary resources and to 
her trading disadvantage. 

(6) That the only real relief lies in carrying out practically 
the principle, athrmed by competent authorities, of England bear- 
ing an equitable share of that expenditure. 

(e) That the Congress regrets that, save Mr. Romesh Chundar 
Dutt and Mr. Merwanji Rastamji, competent and qualified Indian 
I'epresentatives have not yet been invited as witnesses to repre- 
sent the Indian view of matters on the subject which now engages 
tlie attention of the Currency Committee of which Sir Henry 
Fowler is the President. 

(d) That the President be authorised to request Sir William 
Wedderlmm, Chairman of the Biitish Congress Committee, to 
eommunieate this Resolution to Sir Henry Fowler, Chairman of 
the Currency Committee in London. 

INDIAN MEi\(BERS IN THE EXECUTIVE COUNCILS 
OF .MADRAS AND BOMBAY. 

14. That, having regard to the wisdom of the policy of 
appointing to the Governorships of Madras and Bombay statesmen 
from England to the exclusion of the Services in India, this 
Congress is of opinion that it is desirable that the Executive 
Governments of those Provinces should be administered by 
Governors with Councils of three and not of two members, as at 
present, and that one of the three Councillors should be a native 

vofT-odia," ' ■ 

REPEAL OF DEPORTATION REGULATIONS. 

15. That this Congress respectfully urges upon tlie Govern- 
ment tlie necessity of repealing Bengal Regulation III of 1818, 
Madras Regulation II of 1819, and Bombay Regulation XXV of 
1827, inasmuch as the principle and provisions thereof are con- 
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tm*y to the traditions and sense of justice of the Government of 
Her Most CTi*aeiou.s Majesty, and indeed of all civilized Ooveni- 
ments, and inasmuch as they ai’e a standing menace to the liberty 
of the subject. 

SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS. 

16. That this Congress again records its deep regret that the 
labours of the Public Service Commission have practically proved 
void of any good result to the people of this country, and 
iirgCvS the desirability of holding the competitive examinations 
for the Indian Civil Services, r/g., Civil, Medical, Police, 
Engineering, Telegraph, Forest and Accounts, lioth in India, and 
in England, in accordance with the Kesolution of the House of 
Commons of the 2nd June, 181)3. This Congress farther points 
out that in regard to the employment of Indians in the higher 
ranks of the Po.stal, Salt, and AVjkari and Forest Service'^, the 
recommendations of the Public Service Commission have not been 
adequately carried out, and prays that in all ramks of the said 
Services more educated Indians should be employed. 

GAGGING THE PRESS. 

17. That the Government of India Notification of 25th 
dune, 1891, in the Foreign Department, gagging the Press in 
territories under British administration in Nntive State.s, is retro^ 
grade, arbitrary and misehievous in its natui-e, and opposed to 
sound statesmanship and to the liberty of ‘the people, and ought to 
be cancelled without delay. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

18. That this Congress places on record its deep conviction that 
the system of technical education now in vogue is inadequate and 
unsatisfactory, and prays that, having regard to the poverty of the 
people and the decline of indigenous industries, the Government 
will introduce a more elaborate and efficient scheme of technical 
instruction, and set apart more funds for a better and more 
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Committees submitting annually at the meeting of the Congress a 
report of the work carried out in their Provinces during the year. 

(6) That the Standing Congress Committees at Madras, 
Bombay, Nagpur, Amraoti, C^aleiitta, Allahabad and Lahore be 
re{‘j[uested to take meavsures to give early effect to this Resolution. 

(e) And farther that a committee consisting of the following 
gentlemen, exclusive of the President and e.r-Presidents now in 
India, who shall be ex-officio members, be appointed to consider 
the draft constitution circulated by the Reception Committee of 
Aladras and submit a definite scheme to the next Congress, and 
that this do form the first subject of discussion at the next meeting 
of the Congress : — 

(1) Babu Aswini Iviimara Dutt, Bengal. 

(2) Mr. 'D. E. Wacha, Bombay 

(3) Mr. Joshiram, Punjab. 

(4) Mr. Gungaprasad Varma, Oudh. 

(5) Pandit Madan Mohun Malaviya, North-West Pro- 

vinces. • 

(6) Mr, Raghunath Pandurang Karandikar of Satara. 

(7) Mr. Bapu Rao Dada, Central Provinces. 

(8) Mr. G. Subramania Iyer, Madras. 

■ ■ . and •, . .. 

(9) Mr. R. N. Mudholkar, Berar, to act as Secretary to 

the Committee. 

OMNIBX7S BESOTATTION. 

20. (i) That this Congress concurs with previous Congresses 

in strongly advocating — 

(«) Persistent pressure by the Government of India on all 
Provincial administrations to induce them to carry out in its 
integrity the Excise Policy enunciated in paragraphs 103, 104, and 
105 of the Despatch published in the Gaseiie of India of March, 
1890, and the introduction of a simple system of effective local 
option ; 

(6) a modification of the rules under the Arms Act so as to 
make them equally applicable to all residents in, or visitors to, 
India without distinction of creed, caste or colour ; to ensure the 
liberal concession of licenses wherever wild animals habitually 
destroy human life, cattle or crops ; and to make all licenses granted 
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under the revised rules of Ufe-long tenure, revocable only on proof 
of misuse, and valid throughout the Provincial jurisdiction in 
which they are issued ; 

(c) the establishment of Military Colleges in India, whereat 
natives of India, as defined by Statute, may be educated and trained 
for a niilitary career as Commissioned or non-Commissioned 
officers (according to capacity and cxualifications) in the Indian 
■Army . • 

(d) the authorizing and stimulating of a widespi'ead system of 
Volunteeritig, such as obtains in Great Britain, amongst the people 
of India ; 

(e) the discontinuance of the grant of exchange compensation 
allowance to the non-doiuieiled European and Eurasian employes of 
Governinent; 

(/) the abolition of the Council of the Secretary of State for 
India ; 

(g) the establishment of a High Court of Judicature in the 
Punjab. 

(ii) That this Congress, eoneurring with previous Congresses, 
records its protest — 

(a) Against the scheme of re-ovgauisation of the Educational 
Service which has received the sanction of the Secretary of State, 
as being calculated to exclude natives of India, even those who have 
been educated in England, from the superior grade of the Educa- 
tional Service to which they have hitherto been admitted, advocat- 
ing that the scheme may be so recast as to afford facilities for the 
admis.sion of Indian graduates to the superior grade of the 
Educational Service. 

(h) Agaimst the present rate of the salt tax, which produces 
great hardship to the poorest classes of the country, a hardship 
which renders incumbent upon the Government to take the earliest 
opportunity to restore the duty to its level of 1888. 

(c) Against the retrograde poli(3y of the Government of India 
in nominating a gentleman for the Central Provinces to the 
Supreme Legislative Council without asking local bodies to make 
reeonnnendations for such nomination, entertaining the earnest 
hope that Government will be pleased to take early steps to give to 
the Central Provinces the same kind of representation* that it has 
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alreiidy granted to Bengal. Madras, Bombay and the Nortli- Western 

Pi’ovineei8. 

(iii) iViid that thifs Congress, also cbncurdng with provions 
Congresses, expresses its firm eonTietion 

(a) That the time having eome when greater facilities are 
imperatively required for higher education and the proper develop- 
ment of the Indian intellect than what are at present offered by 
examinations alone, the Acts of Incorporation of the Universities of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay should be amended so as to provide 
for the introduction of teaching functions and for a wider scope of 
learning so as to suit generally the requirements of the present day. 

0) That, having regard to the facility of intercourse between 
all parts of India and Assam, the time has now arrived wimn the 
Inland Emigration Act 1 of 1882, as amended by Act All of 1893, 
should be repealed. 

(c) That it is desirable that in future no Indian Prince or 
Chief should be deposed on the ground of maladministration or 
misconduct until the fact of such maladministration or misconduct 
shall have been established to the satisfaction of a Public Tribunal 
which shall command the confidence alike of Government and of 
the Indian Princes and Chiefs. 

(d) That, having regard to the opinion of the Jury Commission 
as to the success of the system of Trial by Jury, and also the fact 
that wdth the progress of education, a sufficient number of educated 
persons is available in all parts of the country, the system of Trial 
by Jury should be extended to districts and offences to which at 
present it does not apply, and that the verdicts should be final. 

0) That this Congress is of opinion that it is desirable in the 
interests of the people of this country that the Criminal l^roeedure 
Code should be so amended as to confer upon the accused persons, 
who are natives of India, the right of claiming, in Trials by Jury, 
before the High Court and in trials with the aid of assessors, that 
not less than half the number of the jury or of the assessors shall 
be natives of India. 

(/) That the action of the Forest Department, under the rules 
framed by the different Provincial Governments, prejudicially 
affects the inhabitants of the rural parts of the country by subjecting 
them to the annoyance and oppression of Forest subordinates in. 
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various ways, which have led to much discontent throughout the 
country ; that though the objects of forest conservancy, as announ- 
ced in the Resolution of 1894, are declared to bo, not to secure the 
largest revenue, but to conserve tlie forests in tlie interest chiefly 
of the agricultural classes and of their cattle, the existing set of 
rules subordinates the latter consideration to the former, and an 
amendment of the rules with a view to correct this mischief is, in 
the opinion of the Congress, urgently called for. 

(f/) That the minimum income assessable under the Income 
Tax Act be raised from five-hundred to one-thousand, 

THE PUNJAB LEC4ISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

*21. That this Congress, while thanking the Qoveriunent for 
granting the boon of a Legislative Council to the Punjab, places 
on record its regret that they have not extended to the Councillors 
the right of interpellation, and to t-he people tlie right of recom- 
mending Councillors for nomination such as are enjoyed by the 
Councillors and people in the other Provinces. 

LEGISLATION Foil BERAR. 

22. That the Province of Berar, though not a part of British 
India, being administered by the Governor-General in Council in 
the same way as any portion of British India, while the important 
work of legislating for the Province is performed by the Executive, 
instead of by the Legislative Council, resulting often in unsuitable 
and inconvenient legislation, this Congress, therefore, humbly 
prays that so long as Berar is administered by the Governor- 
General in <?ouneil, all laws, and orders having the force of law, 
intended for Berar, should be enacted by the Supreme Legislative 
Coupcil in the same way as those for British India proper. 

PLAGUE EXPENDITURE. 

23. That the adoption of measures against the plague being 
a matter of Imperial concern and recognised as such, this Congress 
is of opinion that the expenditure incurred in connection thereof 
should bj borne by the Government and not charged to the funds 
of the local bodies. 

CONFIDENCE IN MR. DADAtHAI NAOROJI. 

24. That this Congress again expresses its full and unabated 
conflidenee in Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji as the representative of the 
people of India, and hopes that he will be )-e-elected by his old 
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Oonsfcitueney of Central Finsbury or any other Liberal Con- 
stituency. 

VOTE OF THANKS TO THE BRITISH COMMITTEE. 

25. That this Congress desires to convey to Sir William 
Wedclerburn and the other members of the }3ritish Committee its 
most grateful thanks for their disinterested services in the cause of 
Indian political advancement. 

BRITISH COMMITTEE GRANT. 

And that a Bum of Rs. 60,000 be assigned for the expenses of 
the British Committee and the cost of the Congress publication 
Imlifi, and also for the expenses of the Joint-General Secre- 
tary's Office, and that the several circles do contribute, as arrang- 
ed, either now or hereafter in Committee, for the year 1809. 

CONGRESS GENERAL SECRETARIES. 

26. That this Congress re-appoints Mr. A. O. Hume, C.B., to 
be General Seerebary, and Mr. D. E. Waeha to be Joint-General 
Beerotary for the ensuing year. 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

27. That the Fifteenth Indian National Congress do assem- 
ble, at Lucknow, on such day after Christmas Day in 1899 as may 
be later determined upon. 
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SEPARATION OF JITIHCIAL FROM EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

1. That this Congress notices with satisfaction the support 
of public opinion, both in England and in rndia, wliieh the question 
of the separation of the judicial from the executive functions in 
the administration of jnstiee has received ; and this C-ongress, while 
thanking Lord Hobhouse, Sir Richard Garth, Sir Rieliard Goueb^ 
Sir C'harles Sergeant, Sir William Mark by, Sir John Budd Phear, 
Sir John Scott, Sir Roland Iv. Wilson, Mr. Herbert J. Reynolds 
and Sir William Wedderburn for presenting a petition to the 
Secretary of State in Council to effect the much-needed separation, 
earnestly hopes the Government of India will give their earliest 
attention to the petition which has been forwarded to them, and 
will take practical steps for speedily carrying out this much-needed 
reform. 

PUNJAB LAND ALIENATION BILL. 

2. (a) That this Congress regrets the introduction into the 
Supreme Legislative Council of a Bill to amend the Law relating 
to agricultural land in the Punjab, with a view to restrict aliena- 
tion of land as proposed in the Bill by sale or mortgage, which is 
calculated (1) to decrease the credit of the agriculturists and land- 
holders, (2) to make them more resoureeless on account of their 
inability to meet the ever-increasing State demands upon their 
land; and this Congress is of opinion that the provision to give 
retrospective effect to the Bill is inequitable and unfair. 

(5) Tha.t this Congress recommends that real I'elief be afford- 
ed to the cultivating classes in the following way: that where the 
G-ovcrnment is the "rent-receiver, the rule proposed in 1882, prohi- 
biting any enhancement except on the ground of rise in prices, be 
enforced, and that where private landlords are the rent-receivers, 
some provision to prohibit undue enhancement of rent be made. 

(c) This Congress further resolves that a Committee consisting 
of the President, Mr. Jaishi Ram, Mr. N. Gupta, Mr. Waeha, 
Munshi Madho Lai, Mr. Mudholkar and Mr. Ikbal Shanker be 
appointed and empowered to submit a representation to the Govern- 
ment, pointing out the unsuitable nature of many of the provisions 
of the Bill. 
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transfer of the cost of a portion of BRITISH TROOPS, 

3. That whereas it is considered safe and prudent to witii- 
draw large bodies of British troops for service outside the statu- 
tory limits of India, this Congress is of opinion that the time 
has come when the Indian taxpayer should be granted some relief 
out of the British Exchequer towards the cost of maintaining in 
India so large a force of European soldiers. Tliis Congress sees 
no objection to the location of British troops in India as a reserve 
force for the whole of the British Empire, but is cf opinion that 
the time has come for the transfer of the cost of 20,000 British 
troops from the Indian to the British Exchequer. 

CURRENCY QUESTION. 

4. (a) That, having regard to the fact that the principal 
cause of the loss by Exchange i.'« the steady growth of the demand 
bn the Indian Exchequer for expenditure in England, this Congress 
regrets the introduction of a gold standard in India on the I'eeom- 
mendation of the Currency Committee for the purpose of prevent- 
ing loss by exchange, and is of opinion that the new measure is 
calculated to increase the gold obligations of India. 

(6) That this Congress is further of opinion that the decision 
accepted by the Government will in effect add to the indebtedness 
of the poorer classes in Indira, depreciate the value of their savings 
in the shape of silver ornaments, and virtually add to their rents 
and taxes. 

(c) That this Congress is further of opinion that the decision 
accepted by the Government is likely to be prejudicial to the 
indigejious manufactures of the country. 

SEPARATION OF MILITARY AND CIVIL MEDICAL SERVICE. 

5. That this Congress is of opinion that the union of the 
Military and Civil Medical Services is extravagant, inconvenient 
and prejudicial to the interests of the Government as well as of 
the people, and strongly urges the necessity of the separation of 
the two services by tl.e creation of a distinct Civil Medical Depart- 
ment recruited by open simultaneous competition in England and 
India. 

PRESS MESSAGES BILL. 

f 6. That it is the opinion of this Congress that the principle 
embodied in the Foreign Telegraphic Press Messages Bill, now 
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pending before the Supreme Legislative Council, is opposed to the 
policy followed by the British Government in India as to the 
unrestricted dissemination of useful knowledge and information, 
and that no adequate necessity is shown to exist for the passing of 
the proposed measure in British India. 

CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL ACT. 

7. That this Congress expresses its disapproval of the x*e- 
aetionary policy, subversive of local self-government, evidenced 
by the passing of the Calcutta Municipal Act, and by the introduc- 
tion into the Legislative Council of Bombay of a similar measure 
which will have the effect of seriously jeopardising the principles 
of local self-government. 

PROHIBITION OF TEAGHKRS OF AIDED INSTITUTIONS FROM 
TAKING PART IK POLITICS. 

8. That this Congress is of opinion that the rules prohibiting 
managers and teachers of aided institutions from taking part in 
political movements or attending political meetings without the 
consent of the Director of Public Instruction, or other authorities 
are likely to interfere with the practical and effectual exercise of 
the rights of British subjects, to withdraw able and influential men 
from the cause of education, and to restrict private enterprise and 
organization for the spread of education in this country. And this 
Congress hopes that the Madras and Bombay Governments will 
take steps to remove from the educational rules and the grant-in-^ 
aid code the provisions to the effect described above, 

A BEAR I REFORM. 

9. That this Congress is of opinion that stringent measures 
should be taken by the Government in granting licenses to retail 
liquor shops, and that no such shops should be established anywhere 
in India without taking the sense of the inhabitants of the place, 

CONSTITUTION OF THE CONGRESS. 

10. That this Congress adopts the following Rules regarding 
the Constitution of the Congress 

i.— The object of the Indian National Congress shall be to 
promote by constitutional means the interests and the well-being 
of the people of the Indian Empire. 

11. — -It shall ordinarily meet once a year at such time and in 
such place as shall have been resolved on by the last preceding 
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Congress. Provided that the Indian Congress ■ Committee, as 
hereinafter provided for, may in ease of necessity, change the 
place or time of the meeting of the Congress ; provided also that 
in ease of emergency the Indian Congress .Committee may coii- 
rene an extraordinary Session of tJie Congress at s«eh time and 
place as may ho determined by them. 

iii. —It shall consist of delegates elected by political associa- 
tions or other bodies, and by public meetings. ; . 

iv. — Its affairs shall be managed by a Committee, styled the 
Indian Congress Committee, consisting of 4d members elected by 
the Congress, 40 of whom shall be elected upon the recommenda- 
tions of the different Provincial Congress Committees, and, in the 
absence of such Committees, by tbe delegates of the respective 
provinces in Congress assembled, in the manner hereinbelow laid 
‘down, that is to say 

For Bengal including Assam ... 8 

For Bombay including Sind ... 8 

For Madras including Secunderabad ... 8 

. For North-Western Provinces including Oudh ... 6 

For Punjab ... .. ... ... 4 

For Berar ... ... ... ... S 

For Central Provinces ... ... ... S 

The term of office of the Members of the Committee shall be the 
period intervening between two ordinary meetings of the Congress. 

v. —The Indian Congress Committee shall meet at least three 
times a year, once immediately after the Congress, once during the 
year between the months of June and October, as may be deter- 
mined upon by the Committee, and once immediately before the 
•Congress, at such place as the Committee may find convenient* 

Yj, — The Indian Congress Committee shall have an Honorary 
•Secretary and a paid Assistant Secretary, with suitable office staff, 
for which a sum of Rs. 5,000 shall be granted annually, one-half of 
which shall be provided by tbe Reception Committee of the place 
where the last Congress is held, and the other half by tlie Recep- 
tion Committee of the place where the next succeeding Congress 
is to be held. 

The Secretary to the Indian National Congress sliall be the 
Honorary Secretary of the Committee. 
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fii.-Provineial Congress Committees shall he organized at the 
capitals of the different Presidencies and Provinces of India for 
the purpose of carrying on the -n-ork of political education, on lines 
of general appreciation of British rule and of constitutional action 
for tlic removal of its defects, throughout the year, hy organizing 
Standing Congress Committees, holding provincial Conferenced 
and hy such other moans as they may deem proper, in consultation 
with the Indian Congress Committee, for furthering the objcots of 
the Congress. They shall he the responsible agents of the Indian 
Congress Committee for their rcspeetive Provinces, and shall 
submit annual reports of their work to that Committee. 

viii.— The nomination of the President, the drafting of Resolu- 
tions, and all other business in connection with the Congress, shall 
be done by the Indian Congre.ss Committee. It shall also, subject 
to the approval of the Congress, frame rules for the election of 
delegates, the election of speakers, and the conduct of the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress. ^ 

IX. — Rules and byo-laws shrill be framed by the Provincial Con- 
gress Committees for the election of members, the condnet of their 
own proceedings, and other matters appertaining to their business* 
All such rules and bye-laws shall bo subject to the approval of the 
Indian Congi'ess Committee. 

X. -A Committee, styled the British Congress Committee 
shall be maintained in England, which shall represent there the 
interests of the Indian National Congress. The amount requisite 
for the expenses of the said Committee snail he determined and 
■vmted by the Congress, and the amount so voted shall be raised by 
tlie ludiau Congress Committee in such manner as mav be detei-- 
nnned upon hy that body from time to time. 

xi.-Ihe India.. Congress Committee shall take such steps as 
■thcymay deemf.ttora.se a permanent fund for. carrying on the 
woik of the Indian National Congress; and such fund shall be 
mvested in the name of seven trustees, one from each Province in 
India, to be appointed by the Congress. 

CONFIDENCE IN BEITISH COMMITTEE. 

'^'^^ogw^esthe valuable services of 
file British Committee in the cause of the people of India, and 
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expresses its unabated oonfldenee in Sir William ^Vedderbarn and 
the other Members ot* the Committee. 

And that a sum of Rs, 54,000 be assigned for the expenses of 
the British Coniinittee and tlie cost of the Congress publication, 

j7uUa* ■■ ■" ■ 

INDIA^rS IN' THE EXECUTIVE COUNX’ILP, 

12. That, having regard to the policy of appointing to the 
<lovernorships of JSladras and Bombay statesmen from England 
to the exclusion of the services in India, this Congi*ess is of 
•opinion that it is dosinible that those provinces should be ad-* 
ministered with the help of Conneils of three and not of two 
members as at present, and that one of the three Couneillors 
^should bo a native of India. 

MEASURES TO PEEVENT FAMINE. 

13. That this Congress, while gratefully recognising the 
endeavours made by the Indian and .Provincial Governments to 
save human life and relieve distress at the present famine, urges 
the adoption of the true remedy— to improve the condition of the 
cultivating classes and prevent the oeeurrenee of famine. This 
Congress recommends the curtailment of public expenditure, tho 
-development of local and indigenous industries, and the moderat- 
ing of land assessment. 

OMNIBUS EESOLUTION. 

(i) That this Congress concurs with in’evious Congresses in 
strongly advocating — 

(a) A modification of the rules under the Arms Act so as to 
make them ecpially applicable to all residents in, or visitors to, 
India, without distinction of ci'ced, caste or colour ; to ensure the 
liberal concession of licenses wherever wild animals habitually des- 
troy human life, cattle or crops ; and to make all licenses granted 
xmder the revised rules, of life-long tenure revocable only on proof 
of misuse, and valid throughout the provincial jurisdiction in 
which they are issued. 

(h) The establishment of Military Colleges in India, at whiek 
natives of India, as defined by Statute, may be educated and 
trained for a Military career as Commissioned or Non -commissioned 
Officers, according to capacity and cpialifieations, in the Indian 
Army. 
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(p) T]ie authorizing and slimuliiiiitg of a \\3desprGad system- 
of Volunteering, such as obtains in Great Britain, amongst the- 
people of India. 

(r?) The diseontinuanee of the grant of exchange compensa- 
tion allowance to the Non-domieiled European and Eurasian 
employees of Government. 

(р) The establishment of a High Court of Judicature in the- 
Punjab. 

(ii) That this Congress, conciirring with previous Congi'esses,. 
records its protest — 

(a) Against the scheme of rc-organisation of the Educational 
Service ^vhich has received the sanction of the Secretary of State^ 
as being calculated to exclude natives of India, including those- 
who have been educated in England, from the superior grade of 
the Educational Service to which they have hitherto been adraitted^ 
advocating that the scheme may be so recast as to afford facilities, 
foi* the admission of Indian graduates to the superior gi\ade of tlm 
Educational Service, 

(5) Against the present rate of the salt 'tax, which produces 
great hardship to the poorest classes of tlie country, a hardship 
which renders it incumbent upon the Governm.ent to take the ear- 
liest oppotunity to restore the duty to its level of 1888. 

(с) Against the retrograde policy of the (Government of 
India in nominating a gentleman for the Central Provinces to the 
Supreme Council without asking local bodies to inal^e recommen- 
dations for such nomination, entertaining the earnest hojDe that 
the Government will be pleased to take early steps to give to the- 
■Central Provinces the same kind of representation that it has 
already granted to Bengal, Madras, Bombay and the North- 
AVestern Provinces. 

(d) Against the labour laws of Assam, the Inland Emi- 
gration Act I of 1882, as amended by Act A^II of 1893. 

(iii) This Congress, concurring with previous Congresses,, 
expresses its conviction — 

(a) That, having regard to the opinion of the Jury Commis- 
sion as to the success of the system of Trial by Jury, and also the 
fact that with the progress of education a sufficient number of 
educated persons 'is available in albparts of the couptry, -th^sysr 
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'tern ofTrial’by Jury should be extended to the districts and offences 
to ’^vhieli at present it does not apply, and that the Yerdicts of 
juries should be final. 

(b) That this Congress is of opinion that it is desirable in 
the interests of the people of this country tiiat the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code should be so amended as to confer upon accused 
persons, ^vho are natives of India, the right of claiming, in Trials 
by Jury before the High Court, and in trials with the aid of 
assessors, that not less than half the number of the jurors or of 
the assessoi’s shall be natives of India. 

(c) That the action of the Forest Department, under tlie 
rules framed by the different Provincial Governments, prejudici- 
ally affects the’ inhabitants of the rural parts of the country by 
subjecting them to the annoyance and oppression of Forest sub- 
ordinates in various Avays ; and these rules should be amended in 
the interest of the people. 

(d) That the minimum income assessable under the Income 
Ta.x Act bo raised from five-hundred to one-thousand rupees, 

{e) That no satisfactory solution of the question of the 
employment of natives of India in the Indian Civil Service is 
possible, unless effect is given to the resolution of the House of 
Commons of June 1893 in favour of holding the Competitive 
Examination for the Indian Civil Service simultaneously in India 
and England. 

GAGGIKG THE PEESS IN NATIVE STATES. 

15. That this Congress is of opinion that the Government of 
India Notification of 25th June, 1891, in the Foreign Department^ 
gagging the Press in territories under British administration in 
Native States, is retrograde, arbitrary and mischievous in its 
nature, and opposed to sound statesmanship and to the liberty of 
the people, and ought to be cancelled, 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

16. That this Congress places on record its conviction that 
tlie system of Technical education now in vogue is inadequate and 
nnsatisfaetory, and prays that, having regard to the poverty of the 
people and the decline of indigenous industries, the Government 
will introduce a more elaborate and efficient scheme of technical 
instruction, and set apart more funds for a successful working 
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of the same. And this Congress desires to express its grateful 
appreeiaton of the patriotic and munifieent gift of Mr. Tata for 
the promotion of higher scientific education and research. 

' THE PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

17. That this Congress, while thanking the Government for 
granting the boon of a Legislative Council to the Punjab, places 
on record its regret that they have not extended to the Councillors 
the right of interpellation, and to the people the right of recom- 
mending Councillors for nomination, such as are enjoyed by the 
Councillors and the people in the other provinces. 

LAWS FOR BERAR. 

18. That this Congress is of opinion that so long as Berar is 
administered by the Governor-General in Council, all laws and 
orders having the force of law, intended for Berar, should be 
enacted by the Supreme Legislative Gouneil in the same way as 
those for British India proper. 

EXPENDITURE ON PL.iGUE ADMINISTRATION. 

10. That the adoption of measures against the plague 
being a matter of Imperial concern and recognised as such, this 
Congress is of opinion that the expenditure incurred in connection 
therewith should be borne by the Government and not charged to 
the funds of the local bodies. 

CONFIDENCE IN DADABHAI NAOROJT. 

20. That this Congress expresses its full and unabated 

confidence in Mr. Badabhai Naoroji as the representative of 
the people of India, and hopes that he will be re-elected by his 
old constituency of Central Finsbury or any other Liberal eoiisti- 
'tuency. ; ... , ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

CONGRESS GENERAL SECRETARIES. 

21. That this Congress reappoints Mr. A. O. Hume, C. B., to 
be General Secretary, and Mr. D. E. Wacha to be Joint-General 
Secretary for the ensuing year. 

APPOINTMENT OF AN ENGLISH AGENCY. 

22. That an agency be appointed in England for the purpose 
of organizing, in concert with the British Congress Committecj, 
public meetings for the dissemination of information on Indian 
matters, and that funds be raised for the purpose. 


Sixteenth Congress — Lahore— 1900. 

AMENDMENT OF THE CONGRESS CONSTITUTION, 

1. That Hale 4 of the Constitution of the Congress Commit- 
tee be amended as follows : 

‘Tts affairs sluiil be managed by a Committee styled the Indian 
•Congress Committee consisting of, besides the ex-officio members 
referred to below, 45 members elected by the Congress, 40 of whom 
shall be elected upon the recommendations of the different Provincial 
Congress Committees, and, in the absence of sueli Committees, 
by the delegates of the respective provinces in Congress assembled, 
in the manner herein below laid down, that is to say ■ 

For Bengal ineliidlng Assam ... ... 7 

„ Bombay inelading Sind ... ... 7 

„ Madras ... ... ... 7 

„ N.-W. P. including Oudh ... ... 7 

„ Punjab ... ... .*• 

„ Berar ... ... ... ••• ^ 

„ Central Provinces ... ... 3 

The ex-ojfficio members shall be the President of the Con- 
gress and President-elect from the day of his nomination, the Ex- 
Presidents of the Congress, the Secretary and Assistant Secretary 
of the Congress, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, and 
the. Secretary of the Reception Committee to be nominated by the 
Reception Committee, 

The term of office of tlie ilembevs of the Committee shall be 
the period intervening between two ordinary meetings of the 
Congress,” 

COMMITTEE OF ENQUIRY INTO THE ECONOMIC 
CONDITION OF INDIA. 

2. That, having regard to the oft-reeurring famines in India, 
and the manifestly deereasiug power of resistance on the part of 
its population in the face of a single failure of harvest, leading as 
it frequently does to human suffering, loss of life, destruction of 
live-stock, disorganisation of rural operations, and interference 
with the legitimate work of the administrative machinery, the 
Congress hereby earnestly prays that the Government of India 
may be pleased to institute at an early date a full and independent 
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enquiry into tbe economic condition of the people of India with 
a view to the ascertainment and adoption of remedies. 

MILITARY SERVICES AND COLLEGES. 

3, That, having x’egard to the devoted and loyal services ren- 
dered hy Indian soldiers in the service of the Empire, the Con- 
gress again urges on the Government — 

(a) The desirability of throwing open to them the higher 
grades of the Military Services ; and 

(/>) The establishment of Military Colleges in India, at which 
natives of India, as defined by Statute, may be educated ancf 
trained for a Military career, as Commissioned or Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers, according to capacity and qualifications, in the 
Indian Army. 

SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL FROM EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

4. That this Congress notices with satisfaction the support 
of public opinion, both in England and in India, which the ques- 
tion of the separation of the Judicial from the executive functions 
in the administration of justice has received ; and this Congress, 
while thanking Lord Hobhouse, Sir Richard Garth, Sir Richard 
Couch, Sir Charles Sergeant, Sir William Markby, Sir John 
Bud-Phear, Sir John Scott, Sir Roland K. Wilson, Mr. Herbert 
J. Reynolds and Sir William Wedderburn for presenting a peti- 
tion to the Secretary of State in Council to effect the much- 
needed separation, earnestly hopes that the Government of India 
will give their earliest attention to the petition, which has been for- 
warded to them, and will take practical steps for speedily carrying 
out this much-needed reform. 

HIGHER APPOINTMENTS TO NATIVES OF INDIA. 

5. That the Congress regrets the practical exclusion of natives of 
India from the higher appointments in the Police, the Public 
Works, the State Railways, the Opium, the Customs, the Tele- 
graph, the Survey and other Departments, and prays that full 
justice he done to the claims of the people of India in regard to 
tiiese appointments. 

INDIAN GRADUATES AND UNIVERSITY FELLOWSHIP, 

0. That this Congress regrets the suspension of the privileges 
accorded to the graduates of a certain standing, of the Calcutta 
University to return Fellows to the University, and the fact that 
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effect is mot given to tlie jjrovisions of the Act constituting the 
Punjab University with regard to the election of Fellows by the 
Senate, and is of opinion that it is- desirable, in the interests of 
sound education, to confer the privilege of electing Fellows upon 
the graduates of Indian Universities where it does not exist, andi 
of extending it where it does exist. 

THANKS TO H. E. LORD CURZOX. 

7. That this Congress desires to record its gratitude to H. E. 
the Viceroy for the benevolence of liis famine policy, and for his 
firm resolve to uphold the interests of oi'der and justice, as evi- 
denced in the regulations recently issued regarding the grant of 
shooting passes to soldiers and bis proceedings in connection with 
the Kangoon and O’Gara eases. 

TECHNICAL EOUCATIOX. 

S, That this Congress places on record its conviction that 
the system of technical edaeation now in vogue is inadequate and 
unsatisfactory, and prays that having regard to the poverty of the 
people and the deeline of indigenous industries, the Government 
willintroduee a more elaborate and efficient scheme of technical 
instruction, and set apart more funds for a successful working of 
the same. And this Congress desires to express its grateful ap- 
preciation of the patriotic and munificent gift of Mr. Tata for the 
promotion of higher scientific education and research, 
ABMIKISTRATION OP BERAR. 

9. That this Congress is of opinion that so long as Berar is 
administered by the Governor-General in Council, all laws and 
orders having the force of law, intended for Berar, should be 
enacted by the Supreme Legislative Council in the same way as 
those for British India propei*. 

OMNIBUS RESOr.UTION. 

10. (i) That this Congress concurs with previous Congresses 
in strongly advocating — 

(a) A modification of the rules under the Arms Act so as to 
make them equally ap]3lieable to all residents in, and all visitors to, 
India, without distinction of creed, caste or colour ; to ensure the 
liberal concession of licenses wherever wild animals habitually 
destroy human life, cattle or crops ; and to make all licenses, 
granted under the revised rules, of life-long tenure, revocable only 
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on proof of misuse, and valid throughout the provincial jurisdic- 
tion in which they are issued. 

(6) The authorizing and stimulating of a widespread system 
of Volunteering, such as obtains in Great Britain, amongst the 
people of India. 

(c) The discontinuance of the grant of Exchange Compensa- 
tion Allowance to the non~domieiled European and Eurasian 
employees of Government, 

(d) The establishment of a High Court of Judicature in the 
Punjab. 

(ii) That this Congress, concurring with previous Con- 
gresses, records its protest — 

(a) Against the scheme of reorganization of the Educational 
Service which has received the sanction of the Secretary of State, 
as being calculated to exclude natives of India, including those 
who have been educated in England, from the superior grade of 
the Educational Service to which they have hitherto been admitted, 
advocating that tiie scheme may be so recast as to afford facilities 
for the admission of Indian graduates to the superior grade of the 
Educvationnl Service. 

’ (h) Against the present rate of the salt tax, wliieh produces 

great hardship to the poorer classes of the country, a hardship 
which renders it incumbent upon the Government to take the 
earliest opportunity to restore the duty to its level of 1888, 

(c) Against the retrograde policy of the Government of 
India in nomimiting a gentleman for the Central Provinces to the 
Supreme Council without asking local bodies to make recommenda- 
tions for such nomination, entertaining the earnest hope that the 
Government will be pleased to take early steps to give to the 
Central Provinces the same kind of representation that it has 
already granted to Bengal, Madras, Bombay and the North- 
’Western Provinces. 

(d) Against the labour laws of Assam, viz.^ the Inland Emi- 
gration Act I of 1882, amended by Act VII of 1893. 

(iii) This Congress, coneurxnng with previous Congresses, 
expresses its conviction 

(a) That, having regard to the opinion of the Jury Com- 
mission as to the success of the system of Trial by Jury, and also 
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the fact that with the progress of edueation a suRieient niimber of 
educated persons is available in all parts of the country, the 
system of Trial by Jury should be extended to the districts and 
offences to v/hieh at present it does not apply, and that the verdicts 
of juries should be final. 

(6) That this Congress is of opinion that it is desirable in 
the interests of the people of tiiis country that the Criminal 
Procedure Code should be so amended as to confer upon accused 
persons, who are natives of India, the right of claiming, in Trials 
by Jury before the High Court, and in trials with the aid of asses- 
sors, that not less than half the number of the jurors or of the 
assessors shall be natives of India, 

(c) That the action of the Forest Department, under the 
rules framed by the different Provincial Governments, prejudicially 
affects the inhabitants of the rural parts of tbe country by sub- 
jecting them to the annoyance and oppression of Forest subordi- 
nates in various ways; and these rules should he amended in 
the interest of the people, 

(d) That the minimum income assessable under the Income 
Tax Act should be raised from five-hundred to one-thousand 
rupees. 

(e) That no satisfactory solution of the question of the 

employment of natives of India in the Indian Civil Service is 
possible, unless effect is given to the Besolution of the House of 
Commons of Juno, 1803 in favour of holding the Competitive 
E.vamination for the Indian Civil Service simultaneously in India 
and England. * 

ANNUAL PARLIAMENTABY GRANT TO INBIA. 

11. That ibis Congress, while expressing its grateful ac- 
knowledgments for the annual contribution of £2,57,000 promised 
to be made from the British to the Indian F.xehequcr in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the majority of the Boyal 
Commission on Indian Expenditure, respectfully desires to point 
out that for doing adequate justice to the claims of India so fai' 
as admitted by that Commission it is necessary that she should bo 
granted the arrears payable on this account for the past many 
years, and prays that the British Parliament will be pleased to 
make this grant. 
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CONGRESS SUB-COMMITTEES ON INDUSTRIAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 

12. That the Congress hereby approves of the suggestion 
presented by the Indian Congress Committee for the eonsideratioji> 
of this session that at least half-a-day at each annual Session of- 
the Congress be devoted to the consideration and discussion of the 
Industrial and Educational problems of the country. Further' 
resolved that annually two Committees be appointed by the 
Congress, one for Educational and one for the Industrial subjects 
to consider and suggest means for the Educational and Indus- 
trial improvement of the country and to assist therein, and that 
to each Committee a Secretary be annually appointed. These- 
Committees shall divide themselves into Provincial Committees 
with power to add to their number. 

MEMORIAL TO H. E. LORD CURZON. 

13. That the following Memorial be submitted to His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy in Council by a deputation consisting of tlie 
following gentlemen : — 

Messrs. P. M. Mehta, W. C. Bonner jee, P. Ananda Charlu^ 
Surendra Nath Bannerjee, Munshi Madho Lai, R. N. Mudhol- 
kar, R. M. Sayani, llarkishen Lai. 

VouR Excellency, 

We, on behalf of the delegates assembled at the XVIth Session 
of the Indian National Congress at Lahore in December last,, 
have the honour to submit most respectfully for the consideration 
of Your Excellency in Council the accompanying Resolutions 
passed by that assembly, and specially the following exuestions 
which have long been before the country, and which, in the opi- 
nion of the Congress, now await a speedy solution of a practi- 
<}al and beneficent character. 

1, The question of the extreme desirability of separating 
judicial from executive functions has now been so well recog- 
nised, and there exists such a strong consensus of opinion on the 
.subject, official and non-official, that your Memorialists are ear- 
nestly of hope that the Government will be pleased at an early 
date to introduce this popular reform in tlie administration of 
the country. 
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2. Ihe wcveamig poverty of the peasantry in the greater 
part of the country, and their consequent inability to maintain 
themselves without State and private benevolence at the very out- 
set of scarcity or famine, is another pressing problem. Your Memo- 
rialists are fully aware of the fact that the serious attention of 
the Government has been engaged on it, and they trust that, 
some efficacious remedy will be soon found which may greatly 
contribute to mitigate that severe poverty and enable the 
peasantry to better resist the strain which years of bad harvests 
or scarcity may entail on them. 

3. That in view of the condition to which the recent famines 
have reduced the ryots the Government will be so good as to 
cause an exhaustive inquiry to be instituted into their growing 
impoverishment by means of an independent Commission. 

THE PUNJAB AS A HEGULATION PROVINCE. 

14. That the Congress respectfully urges upon the Govern- 
ment that in its opinion the time has come when the Punjab 
should be constituted into a Regulation Province. 

LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN INDIA. 

15. That this Congress views with grave alarm and deep 
regret the rapid increase in the consumption of intoxicants, 
specially liquor, in this country, and the Congress is of opinion 
that the cheap supply of liquor, &e., is alone responsible for tin's. 
The Cotigvess, therefore, fervently appeals to the Government of 
India to pass measures like JIccme Uquor laio of America^ 
and introduce Bills like Sir MTifrid Lawson’s Permissive Bill or 
the Local Option Act and impose an additional tax upon intoxi- 
cants not intended to be used as medicine. The Congress records 
its firm conviction that if the Government do not take these praeti- 
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with the material progress of tlie country, and emphatically 
protests against the cheap supply of liquor, See, 

CONGSATULATIOKS TO ME. W. S. CAINE, M.P. 

* 16. That this Congress offers its sincere and hearty congra- 
tulations to Mr. W. S. Caine on his election to Parliament, and 
expresses its confidence in him as a trusted friend of the people 
of India and a promoter of their best interests. 

EXPENSES OF THE BEITISH COMMITTEE. 

17. That a sum of lls. 30,000 be assigned for the expenses 
of the British Committee and the cost of the publication of 
India. ' 

engineering DEPARTMENT AND GUARANTEED APPOINTMENTS. 

18. That, in the opinion of the Congress, the new rules 
restricting the number of Indians eligible to qualify themselves 
for employment in the Engineering Branch of the Indian Public 
Works ]>epartinent, through the Cooper’s H ill College to a maxi- 
mum of two only in a year, should be withdrawn as a matter of 
bare justice to the people of this country, and that the said College 
ghould be made available equally for the use of all subjects of 
Her Majesty ; and the Congress is further of opinion that the 
invidious distinction made between Indians and Anglo-Indians 
as regards the guaranteed appointments in connection with the 
College at Itoorkee should be withdrawn and that these appointments, 
should be made available to all Her Majesty’s Indian subjects in 
all parts of the country. 

THANKS TO CONGRESS WORKERS IN LONDON. 

19. That this Congress begs to record its high and gi\ateful 
appreciation of the services rendered to this country and the 
Congress movement by Sir William Weddorburn, Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, and Mr. A. O.Hume, and to express its regret at the retire- 
ment of Sir William Wedderburn from Parliament, where he render- 
ed great and valuable services to Home and this country, and hopes 
that he may soon return to Parliament to renew his labour of love 
for the people of India, 

INDIAN GRIEVANCES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

20. That this Congress once more draws the attention of the 
Indian Government as well as of tne Secretary of State for ladia 
to the grievances of the British Indians in South Africa, and 
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earnestly iiox>es that in view of the re-arrangement of the boundaries 
in that Continent and the incorporation of the late Boer Kepublics 
into the British dominions, the disabilities under which the Indian 
settlers laboured in those Bepublies, and as to which Her Majesty^s 
povenmient owing to their independence in internal matters felt 
powerless to obtain redress, will now no longer exist, and that the 
serious inconvenience caused to settlers in Natal, among others by 
the Immigration Tlestrictions and the Dealer’s Lieen.ses Acts of 
that Colony, which are manifestly inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principles of the British constitution as also the Proclama- 
tion of 18n8, will be materially mitigated, if not entirely removed, < 
MEMSRaS IN THE COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURAL BANKS. 

21. That the Congress begs to suggest to the Government of 
India that qualified Indian members, representing the different 
provinces, may be nominated to the Committee recently formed 
in connection with the proposal of starting Agrieultui-al Banks in 
India. 

DEATH OP BAKHSHI JAISHI BAM. 

22. That this Congress desires to put on record its deep 
sense of the loss sustained by the death of Bakhshi Jaishi Bam, who 
was one of the staunch supporters of the Congress for many a 
year and rendered valuable services to it in connection with his 
own Province. 

THE AGRABIAN PROBLEM AND PERMANENT SETTLEMENT. 

23. That while thanking the Government of India for its inten- 
tion to investigate the question of the incidents aud pressure of the 
land assessment as affecting the well-being and resources of the agri- 
cultural population the Congress respectfully urges upon theGovern- 
mentthe desirability of including within the scope of the contemplat- 
ed investigation the question of periodical settlement of assessments 
and the necessity repeatedly pointed out by the Congress of making 
it permanent. This Congress further prays that the Government of 
India may be pleased to publisli the opinions invited from Local 
Oovernments and Admin!stration'‘,on the subject referred to in para. 
4 of the Kesoluhion of the Government of India (Revenue and Agri- 
cultural Department) published in thii Gazette of India dated 22nd 
December, and allow the public an opportunity to make their. 
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representations thereon before the Governriient deeides whether 
further investigation is necessary or not in the terms of the said 
Eesbiution. 

THE INDIAN MINES BILL. 

2.4; That the Congress respectfully submits that the provisions 
of the Indian Mines Bill, so far as they impose restrictions on the 
employment of labour, be omitted, and that the penal provisions 
thereof may not be put in force for a period of 5 years, and that, 
in the meantime, .mining schools be opened in suitable centres 
where young men may qualify themselves for employment under 
the. Act 

CONGRESS GENERAL SECRETARIES. ' 

2.5, (a) That this Congress appoints Mr. A. O. Hume, C. B., 
the General Secretary, and Mr, D, E. Waeha the Joint-General 
Secretary, for the ensuing year, 

1 INDIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

(6) That the following gentlemeiit do constitute tlWlndiatf 
Congress Committee for 1901. 

INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE. 

< ;(c) That the following gentleraent[do form the Industrial 

Committee, with Mr. Harhisen Lai as Secretary, for 190L 
EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE. 

(cl) That the following gentlement do form the EdiiGatio-nal 
Committee, with Mr. Harkisen Lai as Secretary, for 1901. 

t Names are omitted. 
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Seventeenth Congress — Calcutta — 1901. 


DEATH OF HEIl MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 

1. (a) That this Congress desires to express its profound sorrow 

at the death of Her Majesty Queen -Em press Victoria and its sense a£ 
the irreparable loss which the empire has sustained thereby. This 
Congress recalls with gratitude Her late Majesty's deep personal 
sympathy with the people of India as evidenced by Her Graeioua 
Proelamation and by various other measures and personal aet» 
■conceived in the same spirit of anxious solicitude for the welfare 
of the people of India. . 

HO^XAOE TO HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD. 

(b) That this Congress tenders its respectful homage to His 
Oracious Majesty, King Edward Vll, and under His Majesty's 
beneficent reign hopefully looks forward to the strengthening of 

''free institutions, the expansion of popular rights and the gradual 
but complete redemption of the promises contained in Her late 
Majesty’s Proelamation. 

DEATH OF THE HON’BLE MR. JUSTICE RANADE. 

(c) That this Congress desires to place on record its deep 
«ense of regret at the great loss which the country has sustained 
.by the untimely death of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ranade. 

BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE AND JOURNAL “ INDIA.” 

2. (a) That the Congress is of opinion that it is essential for the 
success of its work, that there should be a Committee in London 
acting in ecneertwith it and a weekly journal published in Ijondort 
propagating its views, and this Congress resolves that its British 
'Committee, as at present constituted and the journal India as 
published by it, be maintained and continued and the cost be 
raised in accordance with the following scheme 

(b) That a circulation of 4,000 copies of India be secured 
by allocating 1,500 copies to Bengal, 700 copies to Madras, 200 
copies to the North-\Vestern Provinces, 60 copies to Oudh, lOO 
copies to the Punjab, 450 copies to Berar and the Central Provin- 
ces and 1000 copies to Bombay, the rate of yearly subseriptioft 
being Rs. 8. 
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(c) That the following gentlemen be appointed Secretaries^ 
for the circle against which their names appear, and be held 
responsible for the sums due for the copies of India assigned to 
their respective circles : and the money be paid in advance in two- 
half-yearly instalments : — 

BENGAL. 

Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee, Baba Bhapendra Nath Basil,. 
Baba Baikunta Nath Sen. 

BOMBAY. 

Hon’ble Mr. P. M. Mehta, Mr. D. E, Wacha, Hon’ble Miv 
O, K. Gokhale. 

MADRAS. 

Hon’ble Mr* Sriniva.s Rao* Mr. Vijia Raghava Chariar, Mr*. 
V, Ryra Nambiar, Mr. G. Subramaniya Iyer. 

BERAR AND THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Mr. R. N. Mudholkar. 

NORTH-WEST PROVINCES AND OUDPI. 

Mr. M. M. Malaviya, Mr, Ganga Prasad Varma, Mr. S- 
Sinha, Mr. A. Nundy. 

CAWNPORE. 

Mr. Prithwi Nath Pandit. 

PUNJAB. 

JLala Harkissen Lai. 

[special delegation fee. 

(f?) That with a \ iew to meet the balance required to defray 
the expenses of India and the British Committee, a special dele- 
gation fee of Rs. 10 be paid by each delegate in addition to the 
usual fee now paid by him with effect from 1902. 

poverty of INDIA AND SUGGESTED REMEDIES. 

3. (1) That the Congress once again desires to call tlie 
attention of the Government to the deplorable condition of the 
poorest classes in India, full forty millions Of whom, according to 
high official authority, drag out a miserable existence on the verge 
of starvation even in normal year.*^, and thie Congress recommends- 
the following amongst other measures for the amelioration of their 
condition 

(2) That the permanent settlement he extended to those 
parts of the country where it does not exist ; that restrictions be 
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put on over-assesHinents in those parts of India where it may nofc 
be advisable to extend the permanent settlement at the presenfe 
lime so as to leave the ryots siiffisient to maintain themselves on 
.tind that these settlements of hind revenue be guaranteed for 
longer periods than is the ease at present. j 

(o) That Agricultural Banks be established and greater faei- I 

lities be accorded for obtaining loans under the Agricultural \ 

■■^IjoattS''Aet. ■ 'V': 

(4) That stops be taken to improve the agriculture of the i 

country and in connection with this, this Congress exhorts all j 

landed proprietors in this country to pay greater attention to the : 

agrieultiiral needs of the country and adopt such measures as are ‘ 

in their power to meet them. ! 

(5) That the minimum income assessable under the Income 
Tax Act be raised from five-hundred to one-thousand rupees. 

((]) That the drain of the w'ealth of the country be stopped 
•tit least in part by the wider employment of the children of the soil 
in the public services. 

SEPARATION OF .JUDICIAL FROM EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

4. That the Congress once again records its deliberate opinion 
that the separation of judicial and executive functions is necessary, 
in the interests of righteous and efficient administration of justice* 
the Congress is supported in this opinion by high and distinguished 
authorities, intimately familiar with the administration of criminal 
justice in India, such as Lord Uobhouse, Sir Richard Garth, Sir 
William Markby, Sir James Jardine, Mr, Reynolds and others. 

This Congress understands that the question is now under the 
•consideration of the Government of India; and having regard to 
the soundness of the principle involved, the unanimity of public 
sentiment on the subject and above all to the numerous instances 
of failure of justice resulting from the combination of judicial and 
executive functions, this Congress appeals to the Government of ‘ 

India to introduce this much-needed reform which has been too 
long delayed, partly through the fear of loss of prestige and the 
w'eakening of the Executive Government, but chiefly on the score 
of expense wffiieh, it is believed, will not be heavy and wLieh in any 
-ease ought not to be an insurmountable diflieulty. : 
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INDIANS ON THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE PEIYY 
■ ■'.COUNCIL. ■■ 

5. That this Congress is strongly of opinion that the Judiciaf 
Committee of the Privy CounoU should be strengthened so far as 
appeals from India are concerned and this Congress respectfully 
ventures to suggest that Indian lawyers of eminence should be 
appointed as Lords of the Judicial Committee to participate in 
the determination of appeals from India. 

INDIAN SETTLERS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

G. That this Congres.s sympathi.ses with the British Indian 
settlers in South Africa in their struggle for existence and res- 
pectfully draws the attention of His Excellency the Viceroy to the- 
anti-Indian legislation there and trusts that while the question of 
the status of British Indians in the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colonies is still under the consideration of the Right Hon’- 
blethe Secretary of State for the Colonies, His Excellency will be 
graciously pleased to secure for the settlers a just and equitable* 
adjustment thereof. 

POLICE REFORM. 

7. That this Congress notices with satisfaction that the ques- 
tion cf police reform is now under the consideration ofthcGoveim- 
ment and that it is one of the twelve questions which His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy proposes to deal with during tJie term, of His 
Vieoroyalty. The Con gi*oss repeats its conviction that no satis- 
factory reform could be effected unless the Police were re-orga- 
iiisedou the following lines : — 

(1) That the higher ranks of the Policy should be recruited 
more largely than at present from among educated natives of India, 
as by statute defined who being conversant with the language and 
habits, thoughts and life, of their subordinates would be in a posi- 
tion to exercise a more effective control os’'er their subordinates 
than is exercised at present. 

(2) That the pay and prospects of the subordinate ranks of 
the Police should be substantially improved so as to render the- 
service more attractive to the educated community. This Congress 

. is of opinion that the wider employment of educated Indians in 
the subordinate, ranks of the Police, upon higher pay and with, 
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better prospects can alone eonUabute to the effioienoy and into- 

grity of the PoUee. 

(S) That the Competitive Examination held in England for 
the rcevuitinent of the Provincial Eraneiies of the Police Service 
should be thrown open to natives of India instead of being con- 
hoed to candidates of British birth. 

FAMINE UNIOXS IN LONDON AND LIYEDPOOL. 

8. (a) That tins Congress deplores the recurrenee of famine in 
a more or less acute form throughout India in recent years and 
records its deliberate conviction that famines in India are mainly 
duo (1) to the great poverty of the people brought on by the 
decline of all indigenous arts and industries and the drain of the 
wealth of the country which has gone on for years and (2) to ex- 
cessive taxation and over-assessment of land, consequent on a 
policy of extravagance followed by the Government both in the 
Civil and Military departments, which has so far impoverished the 
people that at the first touch of scarcity they are rendered helpless 
and must perish unless fed by the State or lielped by private 
charity. In the opinion of this Congress the true remedy against 
the recurrence of famine lies in the adoption of a policy which 
would enforce economy, husband the resourees of the State, im- 
prove the agriculture of the country, foster the revival and deve-^ 
lopment of indigenous arts and manufactures and help forward 
tlie introduction of new industries. 

(0) That this Congress rejoices that a Famine Union has 
been formed in London with a branch at Liverpool consisting of 
distinguished men from all parties, and this Congress desires to- 
place on record its deep gratitude to the members of the Union 
for their sympathy with the famine-stricken sufferers in India and 
the earnest and eminently practical way in which they have set 
themselves to their task. 

PUBLIC SER-VICE COMMISSION AND SIMULTANEOUS 
EXAMINATIONS. 

9. That the Congress once again records its deep regret that 
the labours of the Public Service Commission have not produced 
the results which were anticipated and this Congress repeats its 
conviction that no satisfactory solution of the question is possible, 
unless effect is given to the Resolution of the House of Common »■ 
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of the 2nd June, 1893, in favour of holding the examination for the 
Indian Civil Services simultaneously in England and India. 

HIGHER APPOINTMENTS FOR INDIANS. 

That in this connection this Congress desires to express its 
profound disappointment at the policy of the Government in res- 
pect of the 'wider employment of natives of India in the higher 
offices of the Minor Civil Services, such as the Police, the Custom, 
the Telegraph, the Forest, the Survey, the Opium, as involving 
their practical exclusion from these offices and as being opposed 
to the terms of the Queen’s Proclamation and the recommenda- 
tions of the Public Service Commission ; and this Congress prays 
that the Govcrameab will be pleased to take early steps to remedy 
the injustice thus done to the claims of the people of this country. 

GRANTS FROM THE BRITISH EXCHEQUER TOWARDS INDIAN 
MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 

10. That inasmuch as large bodies of British troops have 
with perfect safet 3 ^ and without imperilling the peace of the 
country, been withdrawn for service outside the statufcary limits 
of British India, the Congress is of opinion that the Indian tax-^ 
payer should be granted some relief out of the British Exchequer 
towards the cost of maintaining in India the present strength 
of the European Army : — The claims of financial justice to India 
demands the transfer of the cost of a portion of British troops 
from the Indian to the British Exchequer. 

AN INDIAN CADET CORPS. 

11. That this Congress desires to express its appreciation of 
the action of the Government in forming a Cadet Corps consisting, 
of the representatives of Indian Princes and Noblemen and regards 
it as the first instalment of a policy which will culminate in the 
establishment of Military Colleges (as recommended by the Duke 
of Connaught) at which natives of India may be educated and 
trained for a Military career as commissioned and non-coiiAnis-^ 
sioned officers in the Indian Army. 

" INDIAN MEMBERS ON THE EDUCATION COMMISSION. 

12. That this Congress noticed - with' gr'eat satisfaction that 
the subject of educjition in all its divisions is receiving the earnest 
and careful attention of His Excellency' the Viceroy aiid this 
Congress tmsts that in jeOnsUtutfng the, ^yoposed- Education Corrib 
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swission, His Exeeileney will be pleased to give adequate repre* 
■sentation to Indian interests by appointing a sufficient number of 
Indian gentlemen to be members of tbe Commission. 

INCREASE OF COOLlES’ WAGES AND PENAL LEGISLATION 
FOR LABOUR IN ASSAM. 

13. That this Congress, while thanking the Government of 
India for its benevolent intentions, I'cgrets that immediate effect 
has notbeeji given to the proposal made Iw the Government itself 
to eniianee the coolies' wages in Assam, although such a course 
was strongly insisted on by the Chief Commissioner and was 
imperatively demanded by the plainest considerations of justice 
to the coolies : and this Congress is further of opinion that the 
time has come when the Government should redeem its pledge to 
•do away with all penal legislation for labour in Assam. 

SEPARATION OF THE MILITARY FROM THE CIVIL MEDICAL 
SERVICE. 

14. That this Congress is of opinion that in the interests of 
the public, the medical science and the profession as ivell as in the 
cause of economical administration it is necessary (1) that there 
should be only one Military Medical Service with two branches — 
one for the European Army and the other for the native troops 
worked on identical lines ; and (2) that the Civil Medical Service 
of tbe country should be reconstituted as a distinct and indepen- 
-dent Medical Service wholly <ietaehed from its present Military 
connection and recruited from the profession of medicine in India 
and elsewhere, due regard being had to the utilization of indige- 
nous talent. 

STATUS OF CIVIL ASSISTANT SURGEONS AND HOSPITAL 
. ASSISTANTS.- 

That this Congress further affirms that the status and claims of 
Civil Assistant Surgeons and' Hospital Assistants require a 
thorou^and open enquiry -with a view to redressing long standing 
anomalies and consequent grievances. ; , . 

INDIAN AGRICULTURAL ;DEyELOI>MENT. 

la. (a) That in view of the ,fao,t that it i,s agriculture alone 
that enables tbe vast ina^gses of people ip ; various provinces of 
.India to maintain themselves and in view of the, excessive cost of 
British rule, this , Congress ; ii? . of, opijniqn ; that the Government 
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should be pleased to bestow its fii'st and undivided attention upon 
the department of agriculture and adopt all those measures for its 
improvement and development which have made America, Russia,, 
Holland, Belgium and several other countries so successful in that 
direction. 

(b) That this Congress begs to draw the special attention of 
the Government to the recommendations of Dr. Voeleker who was 
sent out to India in 1SS9 to enquire into tbe. condition of Indian 
agriculture and prays that early effect be given to the same. 

(c) That this Congress farther prays that the Government 
would be pleased to establish a large number of experimental 
farms all over the country as well as scholarships to enable Indian 
students to proceed to foreign countries for the purpose of learn- 
ing the methods of improving and developing agricultural re- 
sources which are in vogue in those countries. 

ECONOMIC CONDITION OF INDIA. 

16. That the following gentlemen do form a Committee to 
report to the Congress next year whether it is desirable to adopt? 
the following Resolutions, which are with or without amendments 
and altei*ations : — 

Messrs. B. G. Tilalc, Madan Mohan Malaviya, Bhupendra 
Hath Basu, J. Chow’^dhuri, B. Pathak, Ranade, Ganga Prasad: 
Varma, Umar Buksli, Harkissen Lai. 

(a) That in the opinion cf this Congress much of the present- 
state of economic depression of the country is owing to want ot 
icnowledge of the methods of production and distribution which 
prevail in foreign countries, and that it behoves our eountrymeii 
to adopt means to bring advanced knowledge and exact informa- 
tion within the reach of the people. 

(^>) That one of the most important economic questions that 
require solution at our hands is the organisation of Capital and 
Credit, in villages, towns, provinces and the country. This Con- 
gress invites attention of their countrymen to make sustained and 
extensive efforts to organise Capital and remove one of the many 
difficulties in the way of improvement of our economic condition. 

^ CUBBENOY LEGISLATION. 

17. That this Congress reaffirms its protest against the Cur- 
rency Legislation of 18D3 which has artificially enhanced the value 
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’Of the rupee by o%’er SO per eent.,>’bic-lH mdireetly cnhaiices ail taxa- 
’tion to the extent, and which, whilst giving tho GoTernmenfc large 
surpluses from year to year owing to this heavy indirect taxation, 
.;~>and that too ill times of unexampled distress brought about by 
famines~--affeets most detrimentally the weuUh-produeing institu- 
tions of the country, vi^., agriculture, plantation, and manufac- 
ture. That it is further of opinion that the above mentioned: 
legislation has alarmingly diminished the power of the peasantry 
to 'withstand the attacks of natural eahunities and that the most 
deplorable consequences may be anticipated to follow from it in 
course of time. 

MIXING ACT. 

18. That tills Congress notices with satisfaction the rapid pro- 
gress of the mining industry of India and in consideration of the fact- 
that the mineral resources of this country are vast and the facili- 
ties for acquiring a thorough knowledge of mining engineering in 
this country are almost nothing and in view of the fact that the 
tendency of recent legislation on mining, namely Act VII of 1901, 
is tliat all Indian mines must be kept under the supervision of 
mining experts, this Congress is of opinion that a Government 
College of mining engineering be estiiblished in some suitable place 
in India after the model of tho Royal School of Mines of England 
and the Mining Colleges of Japan and the Continent. 

OMNIBUS HKSOLUTION. 

19. (i) That this Congress concurs witli previous Congresses 
in strongly advocating 

(a) The raising of the minimum income assessable under the 
Income Tax'Aet from five-hundred to one-thousand rupees. 

(b) A modification of the rules under the Arms Act so as to 
make them equally applicable fo all residents in, or visitors to, 
India, without distinction of creed, caste or colour; to ensure tho 
liberal concession of licenses wherever wild animals habitually des- 
troy human life, cattle or crops ; and to make all licenses granted 
under the revised rules, of life-long tenure revocable only on proof 
of misuse, and valid throughout the provirfeial jurisdiction in 
which they are issued. 

(c) The authorizing and stimulating of a widespread system 
of Volunteering, such as obtains in Great Britain, amongst the 
people of India. 
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(d) The diseontiiiuanee of the grant ot exchange eompensa-^ 
tion allowance to the noii-domieiled European an:l Eurasian em- 
ployees of Government. 

(e) The establishment of a High Court of Judicature in the 

Punjab. ■ ' , ■ ■ 

(ii) That this Congress, concurring with previous Congresses, 
records its protest — 

(а) Against the scheme of re-organization of the Educa- 
tional Service which has received the sanction of the Secretary of 
State, as being calculated to exclude natives of In li<>, including 
those wdio have been educated in England, from the superior grade 
of the Educational Service to which they have hitherto been ad- 
mitted, and forays that the scheme may be so recast as to afford 
facilities for the admission of Indian graduates to the superior 
grade of the Educational Service. 

(б) Against the present rate of the salt tax, w’hieh px^oduees 
gi’eat hardship to the poorest classes of the country, a hardship 
which renders it incumbent upon the Goveimment to take the ear- 
liest opportunity to restore the duty to its level of 1888. 

(iii) That this Congress, concurring with previous Congi’ess- 
es, expresses its opinion — 

(а) That the system of technical education, now in vogxxe is 
inadequate and unsatisfactory and prays that having regard to the 
poverty of the people, the decline of indigenous industries and the 
necessity of reviving them as also of introducing new industries, 
the Government will be pleased to introduce a more elaborate and 
efficient scheme of technical instruction and set apart more 
funds for its successful w^oi-king. 

(б) That, having regard to the opinion of the Jury Commis- 
sion as to the success of the system of Trial byJury,and also to the 
fact that with the progress of education a sufficient number of 
educated persons is available in all parts of the country, the system 
of Trial by Jury should be extended to the districts and offences to- 
which at present it does not apply, and that the verdict of juries 
should be final. 

(c) That it is desirable in the intei'ests of the people of the 
oountry that the Criminal Procedure Code should he so amended 
as to confer upon accused i3erson8, who are natives of India, the 
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right of claiming in Trials by Jury before the High Court, and in I 

trials with tiie aid of assessors, that not less ihan half the number | 

r of the jurors or of the assessors shall be natives of India. ! 

f (d) That the action of the Forest Department, under the 

t ^ rules framed by the different Provincial Governments, prejudicial- ■ 

ly affects the inhabitants of the rural parts of the country by sub- 
jecting them to the annoyance and oppression of Forest subordi- 
nates in various ways : and that it is necessary that these rules 
i should be amended so as to remedy the grievances of the people in 

k'- ■■■■■■■'■■ '.the matter.' 

r ' OONGEESS GENEEAL SECRETARIES. 

1 20. That this Congress re-appoints !Mr. A. 0. Hume, C.B., 
to be General Secretary and Mr. D. E. Waehato be Joint-General 
Secretary for the ensuing year, 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

21. That the XVlIIth Indian National Congress do assemble 1 

after Christmas, 11M)2, on such day and place in the Bombay Presi- 
dency as may be later determined upon. I 

' ' ' ^ •' I 


! 
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HOMAGE TO HIS MAJESTY KING-EMPErvOR EDWARD VII. ■ 

1. That the Congress begs to tender its respectful homage 
to His Most Gracious Majesty, King-Emperor Edward VII, on 
the occasion of the approaching Coronation Durbar to be heldafc 
Delhi on .l St January, 1903, and humbly trusts that His Majesty^s 
reign will be an era of peace, prosperity and contentment through- 
out the empire and will be marked by the gradual but complete 
redemption- of the pledges contained in Her late Majesty’s Proela- 
hiation and reaffirmed in His Majesty’s Gracious Message to the 
Indian people. 

DEATHS OP MESSRS. R. M. SAYAHI AND P. RANGIA NAIDU. 

2. That this Congress wishes to place on record itS' great 
regret, at tlie death of Mr. B. M. Sayani, one of its past Presidents, 
and of Mr. P. Ban gia Naidu, who did^ Yal liable services in various 
capacities to the interests of this country, 

POVERTY OF INDIA AND SUGGESTED REMEDIES, 

3. That the Congress earnestly desires to draw the attention 
of the Government of India to the great poverty of the Indian 
people, which, in the opinion of the Congress, is mainly due to the 
decline of indigenous arts and manufactures, to the drain of the 
wealth of the country which has gone on for years, and to exces- 
sive taxation and over-assessment of land which have so far 
impoverished the people that at the first touch of scarcity large 
numbers are forced to throw themselves on State help. And the 
Congress recommends the following amongst other remedial 
measures:— 

(1) That practical steps in the shape of State encourage- 
ment be taken for the revival and development of indigenous 
arts and manufactures and for the introduction of new Indus- 
trie^. 

(2) That G overnment be pleased to establish technical schools 
aud colleges at important centres throughout the country. 

(3) That the permanent settlement be extended to such parts 
■of the country, as are now ripe for it, in accordance with the 
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-conditions laid down in the Secretary of State for India’s Des- 
patches of 1862 and 1867 on the subject ; and that reduction of 
and jiidieiai restriction! on over-assessments, be imposed in those 
parts of India where Government may still deem it inadvisable 
to extend the pei'inanent settlement. 

(4) That the drain of the wealth of the country be stopped 
at least in part by a much wider employment of the ehildi*en of 
the soil in the higher Brandies of the Public Service. 

(h) That Agricultural Banks be established for the better 
organization of rural credit and for enabling solvent agricul- 
turists to obtain loans on comparative]}’' easy terms. 

INDIAjS FAMIKE TNION IN ENGLAND, ; 

4, That this Congress desires to place on record its gratefi.il 
appreciation of the efforts which the Famine Union in England is 
making to secure a detailed incpiiry into the economic condition of 
a number of typical villages in India, In the opinion of this 
Congress such an inquiry will in no way prove inquisitorial ak 
apprehended, but will be of the highest value for a proper undei-'- 
standing of the true condition of the Indian rayat and will elealr 
many of the misapprehensions which prevail at present on the 
subject and ■svhich interfere with the adoption of the right reme- 
dial measures. That the Congress is of opinion that such an 
inquiry following the two severe famines is highly expedient 
inasmuch as it will enable the Government to be placed in possei^- 
•sion of economic data of great iibiliby for purposes of comparison* 
And the Congress hopes that the Secretary of State for India 
■will be pleased to reconsider his decision in the matter. 

In this connection the Congress would respectfully urge that 
the Government of India should be pleased to publish the results 
of the official inquiries which have been held in the past on thissub- 
.jeet, notably the enquiry instituted duringthe time of Lord Dufferin 
extracts from which alone have been published, 

INDIAN GRIEVANCES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

5. That this Congress once more urges upon the attention 
of the Government of India the serious grievances of Indian 
settlers in South Africa and regrets to observe that the Imperialis- 
tic spirit of the British Colonies, instead of mitigating the anti- 
Indian legislation, threatens to impose further disabilities andt 
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hardships on His Majesty’s loyal Indian subjects there. In view of 
the admitted loyalty of these Indian settlers and the help rendered 
by them during the late war, as well as the invaluable help rendered 
by India to the British Empire at a most critical time, the 
Congress fervently pi*ays that the Government of India will be 
pleased to take the necessary practical steps to secure a just, equit- 
able and liberal treatment of the Indian settlers in South Africa. 

In this connection the Congress notes with satisfaction the 
.assurance recently given by the Secretary of State for India, to a 
deputation that interviewed him on the subject, that early steps- 
are contemplated to relax the stringency of the restrictions at 
present enforced against the Indian settlers in the territories 
lately conquered from the Boer Government. 

CUKRENCY LEGISLATION. 

6. That this Congress strongly reiterates its protest against 
the currency legislation of 189*1, which has artificially enhanced 
the value of the rupee by more than 30 per cent., which indirectly 
enhances all taxation to that extent and which, whilst giving the * 
•Government large surpluses from year to year, affects most 
injuriously the interests of the agriculturists and other producers 
of this country. 

REDUCTION OP MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 

That this Congress enters its most emphatic protest against 
the fresh permanent burden of ^ 7,86,000 per annum, which the 
increase, made during the course of the year in the pay of the 
British soldier, would impose on the revenues of India, and views 
with alarm the recent announcement of the Secretary of State for 
India hinting at a possible increase in the near future of the 
strength of the British troops in the country. In view of the fact 
tlrat during the last three years large bodies of Britisli troops have 
with perfect safety been withdrawn for service in South Africa 
and China, the proposal to increase the strength of tl:e existing 
British Garrison manifestly involves a grievous injustice to the 
Indian taxpayer, and the Congi'ess earnestly trusts that the 
proposal will either be abandoned or else be carried out at the 
cost of the British Exchequer, which, in fairness, should bear not 
only the cost of any additional British troops that may be employ- 
ed but also a reasonable proportion of the existing Garrison. 
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goyernment circular on the uniyebsities 

COMMISSION REPORT. _ i i « 

8. That this Congress desires to tender its respecttul tnaiiKS 

to the Government of India for the Circular letter recently 
addressed by them to Local Governments on the subject 
of the Universities’ Commission Report— so far as it relates to the 
proposals for the abolition of Second Grade Colleges and Law 
Classes- which has partially allayed the apprehension in the public 
mind that due Nveight might not be attached to public opinion, in 
taking action on the recommendations of the Commission. That 
this Congress views with the gi'avest alarm many of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations, the aeeeptanecof which will, in its opinion 
reverse the policy steadily ; pursued during the last half-a-eentury 
by the British Government in the matter of higher education, by 
checking its spread and restricting its scope, and by virtually des- 
troying such limited independence as the Universities at present 
enjoy. 

That in particular the Congress objects most strongly to the 
following recommendations of the Commission : — 

(а) The abolition of all existing Second Grade Colleges 
except such as may be raised to the status of a Rirst Grade 
College, and the prohibition of the affiliation of new Second Grade 
Colleges. 

(б) The fixing by the Syndicate of minimum rates of fees fbr 
different Colleges. 

(c) The introduction of a rigidly uniform course of studies 
throughout the country, irrespective of the lines on which the 
different Universities have so far progressed. 

(d) The monopoly of legal instruction by Central Law 
Colleges, one for each Province or Presidency. 

(6') The virtual licensing of all secondary education by 
making the existence of private schools dependent upon their 
recognition by the Director of Public Instruction. 

(/') And the officialization of the Senate and the Syndicate 
and the practical conversion of the University into a Department 
of Government. 

MR. TATA’S INSTITUTE OF RESEARCH. 

9. That this Congress considers that the Institute of 
Res eareh, which the private beneficence of Mr. Tata proposes to 
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-establish, should receive adequate support from Grovernment, and 
the Congress is strongly of opinion that similar institutions should 
ibe founded in diiferent parts of the country. 

INDIAN KEPEESENTATION ON THE POLICE COMMISSION. 

10. That this Congress records its sense of regret at the 
inadequacy of the representation on the Police Commission of 
Indian gentlemen of experience on the subject and at the limited 
iseope of reference as indicated in the Eesolution of the Govern- 
ment of India and in the opening speech of the President. 

POLICE REFOE, M. 

This Congress further records its deliberate conviction that 
the Police will not be rendered effieient unless the following among 
otlier reforms are carried out : — 

(1) That men of adequate qualification are secured for 
superior offices in the Police Service. 

(2) That educated Indians are largely employed in the superior 
offices in the Police Service, 

(3) That the position and prospects of investigating and 
inspecting officers are improved so as to attract educated men to 
the Service. 

(4) That the District Officer, who is District Magistrate aird-... 
head of the Police, is relieved of his judicial powers and of all 
eontrol over the Magistracy. 

SEPARATION OF JUDIGIAL PROM EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

11, That this Congress, concurring with previous Congresses, 
appeals to the Government of India and the Secretary of State to 
take early practical steps for the purpose of carrying out the sepa- 
ration of judicial and executive functions in the administration of 
criminal justice, the desirability of which has been frequently 
admitted on behalf of Government. In this connection, the Con- 
gress regrets to notice that the trend of recent legislation is not 
■only to deprive the judiciary of its salutary and wholesome power 
■of cheek and restraint over the Executive but to invest the Execu- 
tive with greater and uncontrolled powers. 

JUDICIAL APPOINTMENTS OF TRAINED LAWYERS, 


12. That this Congress is of opinion that the present system, 
under which a very large proportion of the District Judgeships, 
■Joint- Judgeships and Assistant Judgeships, are filled by Cove- 
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iianted Civilians without any special legal training, and without 
adequate guarantee of the knowledge of law necessary for the 
satisfactory discharge of the very important and responsible 
judicial duties entrusted to them, is injurious to the best interests 
of efficient judicial adniinistration in the mofussil and that it is 
urgently necessary to devise means to ensure a higher standard of 
efficiency in the administration of law by securing the services of 
trained law-yers for the said posts. 

REDUCTION OF SAXT TAX, 

13. That the Congress strongly protests against the present 
high duty on salt, and in view of the fact that " the prevalence 
and spread of many diseases are now” traced to the insufficiency of 
salt consumed by the Indian masses and that the accounts of the 
Government of India have now been showing large surpluses year 
after year, the Congress urges that Government should be pleased 
to reduce the salt tax by at lea.st the amount of its enhancement in 
1888, 

PUBLIC SERVICE C03^MISSI0N AND SIMULTANEOUS 
EXAMINATIONS. 

14. That the Congress, concurring with previous Congresses, 
again records its deep regret that the labours of the Public 
Service Commission have practically proved void of any good 
results to the people of this counti*y, and is strongly of opinion 
that no satisfactory solution of the question is possible unless 
effect is given to the Resolution of the House of Commons of 
2nd June, 1893, in favour of holding the Competitive Examination 
for the Indian Civil Services, i. 6?., Civil, Medical, Police, Engi- 
neering, Telegraph, Forest and Accounts, both in England and 
in India. That the policy of the Government of India in regard 
to minor Civil Services practically excludes the natives of India 
from higher appointments in them and is therefore opposed not 
only to the recommendations of the Public Service Commission 
but to Royal and Viceregal pledges given to the Indian people 
from time to time. 

INDIAN APPOINTMENTS IN THE HIGHER BRANCHES OF . 

RAILWAY SERVICE. 

15. That, in view of the fact that the Railway administration 
forms an important branch of the P, W. Department of the 
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Government, the Congress notices with regret that the natives of 
India are practically excluded from higher appointments such as 
Traffic Inspectors, District Traffic Superintendents, Accountants, 
&;e,, on State as well as on Guaranteed Railways and appointments 
of Bs. 200 and above are as a rule bestowed only on Europeans. 
That the exclusive employment of Europeans in the higher posts 
results in heavy working charges, the burden of which falls on the 
Indian taxpayers at whose expense the State Railways have been 
constructed and who have to bear the ultimate liability of deficits 
on the Guaranteed Railways. The Congress, therefore, deems it 
its duty to urge in the interests of economical Railway administra- 
tion, as also for the purpose of removing a legitimate grievance, 
that Government will be pleased to direct the employment of 
qualified Indians in the higher branches of the Railway service. 

EXCISE DUTY ON COTTON GOODS. 

16. That, having regard to the fact that while the cloth manu- 
factured by means of power-looms in this country in no way 
competes with the piece-goods imported from Lancashire, the im- 
position of the excise duty of S j per cent., thereon, apart from its 
tendency to arrest the free growth of the weaving industry, 
continues to operate as a great injustice to the manufacturers, 
and imposes serious hardship on the masses of the people who 
consume the coarser indigenous products. This Congress earnestly 
prays that the Government will be pleased to take the matter into 
its favourable consideration and repeal the duty at an early date. 

SEPARATION OP MILITARY PROM CIVIL MEDICAL SERVICE. 

17. That this Congress is of opinion that in the interests of 
the public, the medical science and the profession, as well as to 
secure economy of administration it is necessary: 

(1) That there should be only one Military Medical Service 
with two branches — one for the European Army and the other for 
the Native Troops, graduates of Indian Colleges being employed to 
the latter with greater economy, and efficiency to the State, and 

(2) That the Civil Medical Service of the country should be 
reconstituted as a distinct and independent Medical Service wholly 
detached from its present Military connection and recruited from 
the open profession of medicine in India and elsewhere, due re- 
gard being had to the utilization of indigenous talent. That 
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this Congress while gratefally acknowledging wliat has 
been done to improve the position and prospects of the subordinate 
Medical Service, is of opinion that the grievances of Assistant Sur- 
geons and Hospital Assistants, compared with' members of similar 
standing in other departments of the Public Service, require 
thorough .redress, 

MILITABY SERVICES AND COLLEGES FOR IKBIANS. 

18. That while thanking the Government of Lord Curzon for 
opening a Military career to a few scions of noble families by the 
creation of the Cadet Corps, this Congress urges that in view of 
the loyalty and splendid services rendered by the Indian troops to 
the British Empire in the late Chinese war and in other wars, 
Government will be pleased to throw open to the natives of India 
higher posts in the Military Services and to establish Military 
Colleges at which Indians may be trained for a Military career as 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers in the Indian Army. 

OMNIBUS RESOLUTION. 

19. That this Congress eoneui’s with previous Congresses in 
strongly advocating : — 

(a) That with a yie^v that the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council may enjoy greater respect and confidence it is neces- 
sary to reconstitute it on a broader basis and that the time is ripe 
for the appointment of Indian lawyers of eminence as Lords of the 
Judicial Committee to participate in the decision of Indian appeals. 

(b) That the grant of exchange compensation allowance to 
the non- domiciled European and Eurasian employees of Govern- 
ment should be discontinued, 

(o) That the rules under the Arms Act should be modified so 
as to make them equally applicable to all residents in, or, visitors to, 
India, without distinction of creed, caste or colour, to ensure the 
liberal concession of licenses wherever wild animals habitually 
destroy human life, cattle or crops and to make all licenses grant- 
ed under the revised rules of life-long tenure revocable only on 
IM’oof of misuse and valid throughout the pi’ovincial jurisdiction in 
which they are issued. 

(d) That a widespread system of Volunteering such as obtains 
ill Great Britain should be introduced amongst the people of 
India. 
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(e) That a High Court of Judicature be established in the 
Punjab. 

(f) That inasmuch as the scheme of reorganization of the 
Educational Service is calculated to exclude natives of India, in- 
cluding those who have been educated in England from the supe- 
rior grade of the Educational Service to which they have hitherto 
been admitted, the scheme should be recast so as to afford facilities 
for the admission of Indian graduates to the superior grade of the 
Educational Service. 

(g) That the act of the Secretary of State for India in fixing 
the limit at two posts beyond which natives of India cannot com- 
pete in the Cooper’s Hill College is opposed to the plain words of 
Act I of 1833 and to her late Majesty’s Gracious Proclamation. 

(h) That the system of Trial by Jury should be extended to 
the districts and offences to which at present it does not apply, and 
that the verdicts of juries should be final. 

(i) That it is desirable that the Criminal Procedure Code 
should be so amended as to confer upon accused persons who are 
natives of India the right of claiming in Trials by Jury before the 
High Court and in trials with the aid of assessors that not less than 
half the number of jurors or of the assessors shall be natives of 
India. 

O') That the existing rules framed by the different Provincial 
Governments in the matter of the Forest Department are opposed 
to the Resolution of the Government of India made in 1894, with 
the objects of forest conservancy and that an amendment of the 
rules in conformity with the above Resolution is urgently called for 
in the interests of the inhabitants of rural India. 

BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE AND JOURNAL ‘‘INDIA.” 

20. That the Congress is of opinion that it is essential for 
the success of its work, that there should be a Committee in 
London acting in concert with it and a weekly journal published 
in London propagating its views, and this Congress resolves that 
its British Committee, as at present constituted and the journal 
India as published by it, be maintained and continued and the 
cost be raised in accordance with the following scheme : — 

That a circulation of 4,000 copies of India be secured by 
allotting 1,500 copies to Bengal, 700 copies to Madras, 200 copies 
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to the North-West Provinces^ 50 copies to Oudh, 1(X) copies to the 
Punjab, 450 copies to Berar and the Central Provinces and 1,OOG 
copies to Bombay ; the rate of yearly subscription being Es. 8. 

That the following gentlemen * be appointed Secretaries for 
the circles against w’hieh their names appear, and be held respon- 
sible for the sums due for the copies of India assigned to their 
respective circles; and the money be paid in advance in two half- 
yearly instalments. 

SPECIAL DELEC4ATIOISr FEE. 

That with a view to meet the balance required to defray the 
expenses of India and the British Committee a special delegation 
fee of Bs. 10 be paid by each delegate in addition to the usual 
fee now paid by him with effect from 1902. 

THANKS TO THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

21. That this Congress tenders its most grateful thanks to Sir 
,W. Wedderburn and the other Members of the British Congress 
Committee for the services rendered by them to India during the; 
present year. 

CONGRESS* GENERAL SECRETARIES. 

22. That this Congress re-appoints Mr. A. O. Hume, C. B.,. 
to be General Secretary and Mr. D. E. Wacha to be Joint-General 
Secretary for the ensuing year. 

NEXT CONGRESS. ■ 

23. That the 19th Indian National Congress do assemble after 
Christmas, 1903, at Madras. 

Names are omitted. 
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KESOLUTION OF CONDOLENCE. 

1. That this Congress desires to put on record its sense of 
the deep and irreparable loss sustained by India by the death of 
Lord Stanley of Alderley and Mr. W. S. Caine, the memory of 
whose services the people of India will always cherish with 
gratitude. 

That this Congress also wishes to place on record its deep 
regret at the death of the Baja of Ramn^ld, who has always been 
a distinguished benefactor of the Congress. 

PUBLIC SERVICE. 

2. (ft) That this Congress, concurring with previous Con- 
gresses, again records its deep regret that the labours of the Public 
Service Commission have practically proved void of any good 
result to the people of this country; that while the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission did not secure full justice to the claims 
of the people of the country to larger and more extended employ- 
ment in the higher grades of the Public Service, the Government 
have not even carried them out in their integrity, and have not 
extended the principle of appointing Indians to new appointments 
since created from time to time and in Special Departments .such 
as the Salt, Opium, Medical and Police Departments, the Survey 
Department of the Government of India, the Government Tele- 
graph Department, the Indo-British Telegraph Department, the 
Mint Department, the Postal Department, and the Foreign 
Department. 

(&) That in the opinion of this Congress the recent policy of 
the heads of departments and of the authorities responsible for 
Railway administrations proscribing the appointment of Indians 
in the Public and the Railway Services is a grave violation of the 
pledges and assurances given by the Government. 

(o) That in the opinion of tfiis Congress in order to arrest 
the economic drain that is caused'" by the present system of ap- 
pointments by the Government, to secure to the people of the 
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eountry the invaluable , benefit of the experience an<3 knowledge 
which a training in the Public Service affords, and to introduce 
economy in the administration, a policy of free employment of the 
natives of the soil in all branches of the service, is imperatively 
demanded. 



INCREASING ASSESSMENT. 

3. That this Congress views with alarm the tendency to in- 
crease the land revenue assessment every time there is a revision, 
and declares its fi'm conviction that the policy of raising the as- 
sessment so fre(j[uently and so heavily is increasing the poverty 
of the agricultural population of this eountry and rendering them 
still further unfit to withstand the periodical visitations of bad 
seasons and famines than they are now. This Congress, therefore, 
prays that the Permanent Settlement be extended to such parts 
-of the eountry as are now ripe for it, as laid dowm in the Secre- 
tary of State for India’s Despatches of 1862 and 1867 on the 
subject ; and that settlements for longer periods be made, and 
judicial and legislative restrictions on over-assessments be im- 
posed in those parts of India where Government may still deem 
inadvisable to extend the Permanent Settlement. 

INDIAN EMIGBANTS. 

4. That this Congress views witli grave concern and regret 
the hard lot of His Majesty’s Indian subjects living in the British 
Colonies in South Africa, Australia and elsewhere, the great hard- 
ships and disabilities to which they are subjected by the Colonial 
Governments, and the consequent degradation of their status and 
rights as subjects of the King, and protests against the treatment 
of Indians by the colonies as backward and uncivilized races ; and 
it prays that in view of the great part the Indian settlers have 
played in the development of the colonies and the economic advan- 
tages which have resulted both to India and to the colonies 
their emigration to and stay in the latter, the Government of India 
will be pleased to ensure to them all the rights and privileges 
of British citizenship in common with the European subjects of 
His Majesty, by enforcing, if necessary, such measures as will 
render it impossible for the colonies to secure Indian immigrants 
except on fair, equitable and honourable terms ; and that in view 
to the great importance of the principle of equal treatment of all 
His Majest’s subjects, His Majesty’s Government should devise 
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adequate measures to ensure that position to Indian emigrants in 
all the British Colonies. 

THE UNIVERSITIES BILL. 

5. That this (congress, while welcoming any wisely consider- 
ed scheme for the reform of the educational policy of Government 
is of opinion that the Universities Bill, if passed into law, will 
have, as recommended in the report of the Universities Commis- 
sion, the effect of restricting the area of education and comple- 
tely destroying the independence of the Universities upon which 
largely depend their efaciency and usefulness, and of turning them 
practically into departments of Government. 

That this Congres.s is of opinion that the provisions of the 
Bill will not remove the shortcomings of the present system of 
higher education but that provisions for funds and improvement 
in the standard of teaching by the agency of a supex'ior class of 
teachers are imperatively needed in the interests of higher edu- 
cation. 

That this Congress prays for the following modifications 
^ ^ («) That each University should be dealt with by a separate 

(h) That in the ease of the older Universities the number of 
ordinary Fellows should not he less than 200 of whom at’ least 80 
should be elected by registered graduates and 20 by the members 
of the Faculties and that, in the ease of the Universities of 
Allahabad and of the Punjab, a similar provision should be made. 

(c) That the ordinary Fellows should hold office as at pre- 
sent for life, but should be liable to disqualification for absence 
during a fixed period. 

(d) That the provision of a statutory proportion for the 
heads of Colleges on the Syndicate be omitted. 

(e) That all graduates of ten years’ standing in a Faculty 
be declared eligible to vote. 

(/) That the section making it obligatory upon Colleges 
which apply for affiliation or have been affiliated to provide for 
residential quarters for students and Professors and for the perma- 
nent maintenance of the Colleges be omitted. 

fgj That as regards affiliation and disaffiliation the decision 
should, instead of being the direct act of Government as under 
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the Bill, be as at present the act of the University, subject to the 

sanction of the Government, 

Qi) That as regards the inspection of Colieges should be 
conducted by persons specially appointed by the Syndicate un- 
connected with the Government Educational Department or anj 
aided or unaided College. 

(ij That the power of making by-laws, and regulations should 
as at present be vested in the Senate, subject to the sanction of 
the Government, 

THE OFPICIAt SECKETS BILL . 

6. That this Congress views with entire disapproval the 
Offieial Secrets Bill now before the Supreme Legislative Council 
inasmuch as it is uncalled for, against the interests of the public, 
dangerous to individual liberty and retrograde in policy, and prays 
that the Government of India may be pleased to confine its scope 
to the disclosure of Naval and Military secrets. 

MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 

7. (a) That this Congress reiterates its opinion that the scope 
of the measures, which have been undertaken from time to time 
for increasing the Army in India, for armaments and fortifications 
with a view to the security of India, not against domestic enemies, 
or against the incursions of warlike peoples of adjoining countries 
but to maintain the supremacy of British Bower^in the East, and 
on which millions of Indian money have been spent, reach far 
beyond the Indian limits, in that the policy that has dictated these 
measures is an Imperial policy ; and that, therefore, the Indian 
Army Charges which not only include the cost of the Native Army 
but also that of the British forces, amounting to about one-third 
of the whole British Army, which forms the Imperial Garrison in 
India, are excessive and unjust, espeeially having regard to the 
fact that the colonies which are equally dependent upon and in* 
debted to the mother-country for their protection contribute little 
or nothing towards the Imperial Military expenditure. 

(b) That inasmuch as large bodies of British troops have 
with perfect safety and without imperilling the peace of the coun- 
try been withdrawn for service outside the statutory limits of India, 
this Congress is of opinion, that the Indian taxpayers should be 
granted substantial relief out of the British Exchequer towards 
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the cost of maintaining in India the present strength of the Euro- 
pean Army. 

(c) That this Congress protests most emphatically against 
the manner in which the Indian revenues have been charged with 
£786,000 per annum for the increased cost of the recruitment of 
the British Army, in spite of the Viceroy of India and his Couneii 
having strongly condemned such a charge as being injurious to 
Indian interests and as calculated to retard many urgent measures 
of domestic reform now under contemplation or in course of 
initiation. 

(d) That this Congress reiterates its conviction that inas- 
much as the Army amalgamation of 1859 has all along been the 
cause of a considerable portion of the unjust and excessive burden 
of Indian Military expenditure, the time has come when steps 
should be taken to have that system wholly abolished. 

THE SALT AND INCOME TAX. 

8. That this Congress tenders its thanks to the Government 
of India for the relief granted to the poorer classes of the country 
by the reduction of the salt tax and by raising the assessable 
minimum for income tax and prays that the Government of India 
be pleased to make a further reduction in the salt tax. 

TERRITORIAL REDISTRIBUTION OF BENGAL. 

9. That this Congress views with deep concern the present 
policy of the Government of India in breaking up territorial 
divisions which have been of long standing and are closely united 
by ethnological, legislative, social and administrative relations 
and deprecates the separation from Bengal to Dacca, 
Mymensingh, Chittagong Division and portions of Chota 
Nagpur Division and also the separation of the District 
of Gan jam and the Agency Tracts of the Gan jam and Vizagapatara 
Districts from the Madras Presidency. 

THE MADRAS MUNICIPAL BILL. 

10. That this Congress is of opinion that the policy of the 
Madras Municipal Bill, now before the Local Legislative Couneii, 
is not in consonance with the principles of Local Self-Government 
in India laid down in the time of Lord Ripon, and it desires to 
point out that the interests of the ratepayers of the City would not 
be adequately served by a lesser representation than that of twenty- 
four members. That, if the elective franchise is to be given to 
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associations and institutions, it is of opinion that the institutions 
and associations should be such as possess a direct interest in the 
administration of the Municipal affairs of the City, and that the 
number assigned to them should be very limited. That the Madras 
Kail way and the Port Trust are not bodies to whom such repre- 
sentation should be assigned but that it should be extended only if 
at ail to bodies like the Chamber of Commerce, the Traders^ Asso- 
ciation, and the University, by giving each of them the power of 
returning one member. 

ELECTION OF ME^EBERS TO BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 

11. That this Congress desires to accord its most cordial 
support to the candidature of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji for North 
Lambeth, Mr. W. C. Bonnerji for Walthamstow, Sir Henry Cotton 
for Nottingham and Sir John Jardine for Roxburghshire and 
appeals to the electors of these constituencies that, in the interests 
of the people of India, they will be pleased to return them to 
Parliament so that they may not only loyally serve them, but re- 
present in some manner the people of a country which though a 
part of the British Empire, has no direct representative in the 
British Parliament. 

CO-OPERATlVE CREDIT SOCIETIES’ BILL, 

12. That this Congress tenders its thanks to the Government 
of India for the introduction of the Co-operative Ci*edit Societies 
Bill into the Viceregal Legislative Council and trusts that the 
measui’e may be so enacted as to achieve the objects the Govern- 
ment has in view. 

OMNIBUS RESOLUTION. 

13. That this Congress concurs with previous Congresses in 
strongly advocating : — 

(a) that, with a view that the Judicial Committee of 'the 
Privy Council may enjoy greater respect and confidence, it is 
necessary to reconstitute it on a broader basis and that the time is 
ripe for the appointment of Indian Lawyers of eminence as Lords 
of the Judicial Committee to participate in the decision of Indian 
appeals ; 

(b) that the grant of exchange compensation allowance to the 
non-domieiled European and Eurasian employees of Government- 
should be discontinued ; 
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the liberal concession of licenses wherever wild animals habitually 
■destroy human life, cattle or crops, and to make all licenses granted 
under the revised rules of life-long tenure revocable only on proof 
of misuse and valid throughout the provincial jurisdietion in 
which they are issued ; 

_ id) that a widespread system of Volunteering such as obtains 
in Great Britain should be introduced amongst the people of 
India; ^ 

(c) that a High Court of Judicature be established in the 
Jrimjab ; 

(J) that inasmuch as the scheme for organisation of the 
Education Service is calculated to exclude natives of India 
including those who have been educated in Emrlimd frn™ 
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Taney and that an amendment of the rules in conformity with the 
above Resolution is urgently called for in the interests of the 
inhabitants of rural India ; 

(A") that the necessity is urgent for the complete separation 
of executive and judicial functions, so that, in no case, shall the 
two functions be combined in the same officer ; 

(1) that the simultaneous holding in India and in England, 
4 }f all examinations for all Civil Branches of the Public Service in 
India, at present held only in England, should be conceded. 

(}») that an enquiry into the economic condition of the 
Indian ryot, as urged by the Members of the Famine Union in 
England, in their appeal to the Secretary of State for India, should 
be instituted. 

THANKS TO THE BRITISH CONGRESS CCMMITTEB. 

14. That this Congress desires to convey to Sir William 
Wedderburn and the other Members of the British Committee its 
most grateful thanks for fcheir disinterested services in the cause 
^f our political advancement. 

EXPENDITURE OP THE OOMMITTEE. 

And that a sum of Rs. 10,500 be assigned for the expense of 
the British Committee and that the several Congress circles do 
contribute the amount allotted to each. 

SECRETARIES AUTHORISED TO COLLECT MONEY FOR INDIA. 

That the following gentlemen be appointed Secretaries for the 
circles against which their names * appear and be responsible 
for the sums due by the respective circles and that the money be 
paid in advance in two half-yearly instalments. 

CONGRESS GENERAL SEORBTARIBS. 

15, That this Dongress re-appoints Mr, A. O. Hume, C.B., to 
be General Secretary, and Mr. D. E. Waeba to be Joint-General 
Secretary and appoints the Hon’ble Mr. G. K. Ookhale as addi- 
tional Joint-General Secretary for the ensuing year. 

NEXT CONGRESS. 


16. That the Twentieth Indian National Congress do assemble, 
on such day after Christmas Day, 1904, as maybe later determined 

nnnri ft.f. Tinmbav. 




Twentieth Congress — Bombay — 1904 


PUBLIC SERVICE. 

1. (a) That in the opinion of this Congress, the principles and 
policy enunciated by the Government of India in their Resolution, 
dated 24th May, 1904, on the subject of the employment of 
Indians in the higher grades of the Public Service, are in- 
consistent with those laid down in the Parliamentary Statute of 
1833 and the Proclamation of 1858 by the late Queen-Empress, 
and this Congress enters its respectful but emphatic protest 
against an attempt to explain away pledges solemnly given by the 
Sovereign and Parliament to the people of this country, and to 
deviate from arrangements deliberately arrived at by the Govern- 
ment after a careful examination of the whole question by a Public 
Commission. 

(b) That this Congress is of opinion that the true remedy for 
many existing financial and administrative evils lies in the wider 
employment of Indians in the higher branches of the country’s 
service ; and while concurring with previous Congresses in urging 
that immediate effect should be given to the Resolution of the 
House of Commons of 2nd June, 1893, in favour of holding the 
competitive examinations for service in India simultaneously in 
England and in India, this Congress places on record its firm con- 
viction that the only satisfactory solution of this question is to he 
found in the reorganization of the Indian Civil Service, which 
should be reconstituted on a decentralized basis, its judicial func- 
tions in the meantime being partly transferred to persons who 
have been trained in the profession of Law. 

(c) That this Congress deplores the abolition of the competi- 
tive test for the Provincial Service in most Provinces of India. 
Past experience has amply established the fact that a system of 
Government nomination degenerates, in the special circumstances 
of this country, into a system of appointment by official favour, 
and this, by bringing unfit men into the service, impairs the effici- 
ency of the administration, and in addition unfairly discredits the 
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fitness ot* Indians for high office. This Congress, therefore, respect 
fully urges the Government of India to restore the ^competi- 
tive test for the Proviueitil Service, wherever it has been 
abolished. 


EDI’CATIOX — GENERAL AND TECHNICAL. 

2. That this Congress, while thanking the Government of 
India for the increased outlay on Primary Education, promised in 
their liesolution of March last, and for the institution of ten 
technical scholarships for the study of technical arts and indus- 
tries in foreign countries, repeats its protest of last year against 
the retrograde policy adopted by Government in regard to Higher 
Education, as calculated to officialize the governing bodies of the 
Universities and to restrict the scope of University Education 



generally and the Congress places on reeoi'd its emphatic opinion 
that in view of the large surpluses wdiieli the Government are now 
realizing year after year, it is their clear duty to make a much 
larger allotment than at present out of the public funds for educa- 
tional expenditure so as 

(а) to spread primary education more widely among the mass 
of the people, and to make a beginning in the direction of free and 
compulsory education, 

(б) to make due provision for imparting instructions in 
manual training and in scientific agriculture, 

(c) to provide for the better manning and equipment of 
Government^Colleges and High Schools so as to make them really 
model institutions, 

(d) to establish at least one central fully-equipped Polytechnic 
Institute in jthe country, with minor technical schools and 
colleges in different provinces. 

ECONOMIC SITUATION, 

3. That this Congress is of opinion that the deplorable pover- 
ty of the people ot this country is mainly due to the drain of wealth 
from the country that has gone on for years, to the decay of indi- 
genous arts and industries, to the over-assessment of land, and 
to the excessively costly character of the system of administration. 
And the Congress recommends the following among other remedial 
measures : — 

K 
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(a) That Government be pleased to afford greater eneonrage- 
ment to education, as indicated in the previous resolution. 

(b) That the Permanent Settlement be extended to such 
parts of the country as are now ripe for it, in accordance with the 
conditions laid down in the Secretary of State for India’s 
Despatches of 1862 and 1867 on the subject ; and that where 
Government, may still deem it inadvisable to introduce the 
Permanent Settlement, judicial restrictions be imposed on over- 
assessment. 

(c) That steps be taken to employ a much larger number of 
Indians in the higher branches of the Public Service. 

INDEBTEDNESS OF THE PESANTKY. 

4. That in view of the alarming indebtedness of the pea- 
santry of the country and of the fact that large numbers of them 
are forced to throw themselves on State help at the first touch of 
scarcity, this Congress again earnestly endorses the suggestion put 
forward by the Famine Union in London that a careful inquiry be 
directed by Government into the condition of a few typical villages 
in different parts of India. 

INDIAN BMIOEANTS TO COLONIES. 

5. (a) That the Congress, while noting with satisfaction the 
relaxation of restrictions recently ordered by the Government of 
the Australian Commonwealth in the ease of Indian visitors to 
Australia, places on record its deep regret that Indian Settlers— 
subjects of His Majesty the King-Emperor— should continue to 
be subjected to harassing restrictions and denied the ordinary 
rights of British citizenship in His Majesty’s Colonies. 

(b) In particular, this Congress records its most emphatic 
protest against the threatened enforcement, in an aggravated form 
of the anti-Indian legislation of the late Boer Government of the 
Transvaal by the British Government. In view of the fact that 
one of the declared causes of the recent Boer War was the treat- 
ment meted out to the Indian subjects of the King-Emperor by the 
Government of that Republic, and in view also of the admitted 
loyalty of Indian Settlers in South Africa and the help rendered 
by them during the war, this Congress fervently prays that the 
British Parliament will insist on a just and equal treatment being 
secured to Indian Settlers in that Crown Colony. 
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i (c) III this connection the Congress tenders its sincere 

5 thanks to the Government of India and the Secretary of State for 

; India for their iirm stand in the interests of Indian emigrants, 

: and the Congress earnestly trusts that they will not relax their 

} efforts in the matter till a satisfactory solution is reached, 

BEATHS OF ME. J. E. TATA AND ME. W. DIGBY. 

G. That this Congress places on record its sense of profound 
i’ sorrow at the death of Mr. J. N. Tata, whose great services to the 

Indoustrial development of India as also his enlightened philan- 
thropy and patriotism the country will gratefully remember. 

I This Congress also records its deep grief at the death of Mr. 

William Digby, in whom the people of India have lost an earnest 
and devoted champion of their cause. 

SECRETARY OF STATES’ SALARY, 

7. That this Congress, while protesting against the injus- 

tice of charging the cost of the India Office in London to the 
revenues of this country, when the Colonies are exempted from 
any share of the cost of the Colonial Office, places on record its 
opinion that the whole of the salary of the State for India should be 
borne on the English Estimates. j 

GOVERNMENT REVENUE SURPLUSES. I 

8. (a) That, in tlie opinion of this Congress, the large and 
recurring surpluses of the last six years — amounting in all to about 
twenty millions sterling—so far from being the result of any in- 

i: creased prosperity of the people, are only an indication of the 

I fact that the level of taxation in the country is maintained much 

i higher than is necessary, inasmuch as these surpluses have been 

rendered possible mainly, if not exclusively, by the artificial appre- I 

■ ciation of the rupee and the consequent saving of between three | 

and four millions a year on the Home remittances of the Govern- ^ 

ment of India. 

(&) That both for the sake of giving relief to the classes i 

which have suffered most from the currency policy of the Govern- 
ment and to remove from the path of Government a direct temp- 
tation to increase expenditure, which the existence of large sur«. 
pluses year after year undoubtedly constitutes, this Congress 
strongly urges (1) a further reduction in the salt duty, (2) a re- 
duction in the land revenue demand of the State in those pTro- 
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Yinees where the agriculturists have had a series of calamitous 
years, and (3) the abolition of the excise duties on cotton goods. 

(c) That till such reduction is effected, the Congress urges that 
part of the surpluses be devoted to purposes which would directly 
benefit the people such as the promotion of scientific, agricultural, 
industrial education, and increased facilities of Medical relief, and 
that the rest be employed in assisting Local and Municipal Boards, 
whose resources have been seriously crippled by famine and by the 
annual recurrence of plague, to undertake urgently-needed 
measures of sanitary reform and the improvement of means of 
communication in the interior. 

HEPHESENTATION OP INDIANS IN PARLIAMENT AND IN 
V INDIAN COUNCILS. 

9. That in the opinion of the Congress, the time has arrived 
when the people of this country should be allowed a larger voice 
in the administration and control of the affairs of their country by : 

(а) the bestowal on each Province or Presidency of India 
of tlie franchise to return at least two members to the British 
House of Commons, 

(б) an enlargement of both the Supreme and Provincial. 
Legislative Councils— increasing the number of non-offieial mem- 
bers therein and giving them the right to divide the Council in all 
financial matters coming before them — the head of the Government 
concerned possessing the power of veto. 

(c) the appointment of Indian representatives (who shall be 
nominated by the elected members of the Legislative Councils) as 
members of the India Council in London and of the Executive 
Councils of the Government of India and the Governments of 
Bombay and Madras. 

TIBETAN AFFAIRS AND FORWARD POLICY. 

10. That this Congress expresses its profound regret that in 
the case of the recent Tibetan Expedition the object of the Act of 
1858 in providing that India’s revenues shall not be spent outside 
the Statutory limits of India, except to repel foreign aggression,, 
without the previous sanction of Parliament, was frustrated in 
practice by the Government continuing to describe the Expedition 
as a ” Political Mission,” till it was no longer possible for Parlia- 
ment to withholddtiS sanction to, the required expenditure, and that 
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Indian revenues were thus unjustifiably deprived of the protection 
eanstitutionally secured to them. This Congress further places 
on record its regret that the House of Commons refused to contri- 
bute from the Imperial Exchequer even a portion of the cost of 
that Expedition, when it was in furtherance of Imperial policy that 
the Expedition had been undertaken, 

The Congress protests strongly against this injustice and all 
the more because it apprehends that the Tibetan Expedition was 
but part of a general forward policy, which, with the Missions to 
Afghanistan and Persia, thi'eatens to involve India in foreign 
entanglements, which cannot fail to place an intolerable burden 
on the Indian revenues and prove in the end disastrous to the best 
interests of the country, 

POLICE BEFOPM. 

11. This Congress places on record its deep regret that the 
Report of the Police Commission has still been withheld by the 
Government from the public, though it is now two years since the 
Commission reported, and though portions of it have found their 
way into the columns of papers beyond the reach of the Official 
Secrets* Act. 

In view of the great urgency of a thorough reform of the Police 
force of the country, in view further of the large public interests 
involved in a satisfactory solution of the question and the obvious 
necessity in consequence of giving the public ample opportunity to 
express its views, before the authorities proceed to formulate a 
scheme of reform, in view, finally, of the fact that all public criti- 
cism expressed after the subject has been considered by both the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State for India is bound 
to be virtually ineffective, this Congress earnestly urges the publi- 
cation of the Commission’s Report without any further delay. 

MILITARY BXPENBITITRE. 

12. (ci) That this Congress regards 'with grave alarm the 
heavy and continuous increase . that has been taking place year 
after year in the Military burdens of the country and that in the 
opinion of this Congress the present Military expenditure of India 
is beyond her capacity to bear. 

(6) That the Congress can only contemplate with dismay all 
further proposals to throw fresh burdens on the revenues of India 
in connection with Army expenditure and it enters its earnest 
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protest against throwing the cost of the proposed Army reorgani- 
zation scheme of Lord Kitchener on the Indian Exchequer. 

(c) That as the strength of the Army maintained in India and 
the measures that are from time to time adopted to improve its effici- 
ency are determined, not by a consideration of the military needs and 
requirements of India but for upholding British Supremacy in the 
East, as moreover, large bodies of British troops have, in recent 
years, been temporarily withdrawn, with perfect safety and with- 
out imperilling the peace of the country, for service outside the 
statutory limits of India, this Congress is of opinion that the time 
has come when tlie British Parliament should seriously consider 
the justice and policy of making a substantial contribution 
towards Army Charges in India. 

SEPAKATION OP JUDICIAL PROM EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

13. That this Congress, concurring with previous Congresses, 
appeals to the Government of India and the Secretary of State riot 
to delay any longer the separation of executive and judicial 
functions in the administration of criminal justice, the desirabi- 
lity of which has been frequently admitted by Government and the 
practicability of effecting which with a very inappreciable increase 
of expenditure, if any, has been repeatedly shown. 

PARTITION OP BENGAL. 

14. That this Congress records its emphatic protest against 
the proposals of the Government of India, for the partition of 
Bengal in any manner whatsoever. That the proposals are viewed 

• with great alarm by the people, as the division of the Bengali 
nation into separate units will seriously interfere with its social, 
intellectual and material progress, involving the loss of various 
constitutional, and other rights and privileges which the province 
has so long enjoyed and will burden the country with heavy ex- 
penditure which the Indian taxpayers cannot at all afford. 

The Congress is of opinion that no case has been u>ade out 
for the partition of Bengal, but if the present constitution of the 
Bengal Government is considered inadequate for the efficient 
administration of the province, the remedy lies not in any redis- 
tribution of its territories, but in organic changes in the form of 
the Government such as the conversion of the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal into a Governorship with an Executive 
Council like that of Bombay and Madras. 
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DELEGATION TO ENGLAND. 

15. That, looking to the near approach of a General Election 
in England, and to the vital importance, at this crisis, of bringing 
the claims of India before the Electors, before the Parliamentary 
candidates, and before the Political leaders, it is expedient that 
the Congress should depute trustworthy and experienced repre-* 
sentatives nominated by the different provinces to be present in 
England for this purpose, befoi^e and during the election ; and 
that a fund of not less than Rs, 30,000 should be raised to meet 
the necessary expenses of such Deputation, 

PAHLIAMENTARY ELECTION AND INDIAN INTERESTS. 

16. That the C^ongress desires to accord its most cordial 
support to the candidatures of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji for North 
Lambeth, Sir Henry Cotton for Nottingham and Sir John Jardine 
for Roxburghshire and appeals to the Electors of these Constitn- 
ermies that in the interests of the people of India, they will be 
pleased to return them to Parliament so that they may not only 
loyally serve them, but represent in some manner the people of a 
country which, though a part of the British Empire, has no direct 
representative in the British Parliament. 

THANKS TO THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

17. That this Congress desires to convey to Sir William 
Wedderburn and the other Members of the British Committee its 
most grateful thanks for their disinterested services in the cause 
of our political advancement. 

And that a sum of £700 be assigned for the expenses of the 
British Committee and that the several Congress circles do 
contribute the amount allotted to each. 

CONGRESS GENERAL SECRETARIES. 

18. That this Congress re-appoints Mr. A. O. Hume, C. B., to 
be General Secretary and Mr. D.E. Wacha and the Hon’ble Mr. G . 
K. Gokhale to be Joint-General Secretaries of the Congress for 
the ensuing year. 

CONSTITUTION OP THE CONGRESS. 

19. That the question of the constitution of the Congress be 
referred for report to a Committee consisting of the following 
gentlemen.* 

^ Names are omitte d. 
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NEXT OONGBESS. 

20. That the. Twenty-first Indian National Congress do 
assemble, on such day after Christmas Day 1905, as may be later 
determined upon at Benares. 

21. THANKS TO THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE AND THOSE 
WHO HAVE IN VARIOUS WAYS ASSISTED IT. 

22. THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT... 


Twenty- First Congress— Benares — 1905 


THE ROYAL VISIT. 

1. That this Congress, representing His Majesty’s Indian sub- 
jects of all races, creeds and communities, most humbly and res- 
pectfully offers its loyal and dutiful welcome to Their lloyal High- 
nesses, the Prince and .Princess of Wales., on the occasion of their 
visit to India. The Congress is deeply touched by the expression 
of Their Royal Highnesses’ sentiments of cordial goodwill towards 
the people of India and is confident that the personal knowledge 
gained during the present tour will stimulate their kindly interest 
in the welfare of its people ; and it expresses the fervent hope that 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales will be graciously pleased 
to submit to His Majesty the King-Emperor its earnest prayer 
that the principles ofthe late Queen’s Proclamation will be given 
effect to in the government of this country. 

(a) That the President do submit the above Resolution to His 
Royal Highness by wire. 

EXPANSION OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

2. That in the opinion of this Congress the time has arrived for 
a farther expansion and reform of the Supreme and Provincial 
Legislative Councils, so that they may become more truly repre- 
sentative of the people, and the non-offieial members thereof may 
have a real voice in the government of the country. The Congress 
recommends an increase in the number of the non-offioial and 
elected members and the grant to them of the right of dividing the 
Councils in financial matters ooming before them~the head of the 
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EXCISE POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION. 

3. (a) That this Congress, while thanking the Government of 
India for the appointment of a Committee to inquire into the 
Excise Administration in the several provinces of the country, 
regrets that its composition is exclusively official and that, there- 
fore, it cannot inspire full public confidence. 

(5) This Congress, concurring in the opinion of previous 
Congresses, expresses its de* 'berate conviction that the recognition 
of the principle of local .option in practical administration and 
a large reduction in the number of existing liquor-shops are 
conditions precedent to any satisfactory reform in Excise Adminis- 
tration. 

(c) This Congress respectfully urges on the Government of 
India the desirability of speedily carrying out the principal pro- 
posals contained in Sir Frederick Lely’s memorandum of last year 
on Excise Administration, 

(d) That the Congress begs to protest against the virtual 
shelving by the Government of India in its executive capacity, of 
the Bengal Excise Bill, which has been welcomed as a sound and 
progressive piece of temperance legislation. 

REPRESENTATION IN PARLIAMENT AND THE 
EXECUTIVE COUNCILS. 

4. That in the opinion of this Congress the time has arrived 
when the people of India should be .allowed a larger voice 
in the administration and control of the affairs of their country 


(a) the bestowal on each of the Provinces of India of the 
franchise to return at least two members to the British House of 
Commons; 

(&) the appointment of not less than three Indian gentlemen 
of proved ability and experience as members of the Secretary of 
State’s Council ; and 

(c) the appointment of two Indians as members of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council and of orxe Indian as a 
member of the Executive Councils of Bombay and Madras. 

PARLIAMENTARY CONTROL OYER INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

5 ., That this Congress is of opinion that to enable Parliament 
to discharge more satisfactorily its responsibility in regard to the 
Government of India, periodical Parliamentary enquiries into the 
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condition of India should be revived and the salary of the 
Secretary of State for India should be placed on the British 
Estimates. 

PUBIilO SERVICE. 

6. (a) That, in the opinion of this Congress, the principles and 
policy enunciated by the Government of India in their Resolution 
dated 24th May, 1904. on the subject of the employment of Jndians- 
in the higher grades of the Public Service, are inconsistent with 
those laid doAvn in the Parliamentary Statute of 1833 and the 
Proclamation of 1858 by the late Queen-Empress, and this Con- 
gress enters its respectful but emphatic protest against an attempt 
to explain away pledges solemnly given by the Sovereign and 
Parliament to the people of this country, and to deviate from 
arrangements deliberately arrived at by the Government after a 
careful examination of the whole question by a public commis- 
sion. 

(b) That this Congress is of opinion that the true remedy for 
many existing financial and administrative evils lies in the wider 
employment of Indians in the higher branches of the country’s 
service; and while concurring with previous Congresses in urging 
that immediate effect should be given to the Resolutions of the- 
House of Commons of 2nd June, 1893, in favour of holding the 
competitive examinations for the Civil Services simultaneously in 
England and in India, this Congress places on record its firm 
conviction that the only satisfactory solution of this question is to- 
be found in the re-organisation of the Indian Civil Service, which 
should be reconstituted on a decentralised basis, its judicial func- 
tions in the meantime being partly transferred to persons who 
have been trained in the profession of law. 

(c) That this Congress, concurring in the opinion of the 
last Congress, deplores the abolitions of the competitive test for 
the Provincial Service. Past experience has amply established 
the fact that a system of Government nomination degenerates, in 
the special eireumstanees of this country, into a system of 
appointment by official favour, and this, by bringing unfit men into 
the service, impairs the efficiency of the administration and in 
addition, unfairly discredits the fitness of Indians for high 
office. This Congress, therefore, respectfully urges the Govern- 
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nient of India to restore the competitive test for the Provinei&l 
Service. 


INDIAK FINANCE. 

7. That this Congress, while appreciating the action of the 
Government of India in applying a portion of its surplus revenues 
last March to some of the purposes recommended by the Congress* 
is of opinion that the financial relief given by it to the taxpayers 
of this country during the last three years has been most inade- 
quate, and the Congress regrets that advantage has been taken of 
recent surpluses to increase largely the Military expenditure of 
the country, raise the salaries of European officials in several 
departments and create a number of new posts for them. The 
Congress urges that any surpluses that may arise in the future 
should, in the first place, be utilised for purposes of remission of 
taxation, and, secondly, be devoted to subjects directly benefiting 
the people such as imparting scientific, industrial and agricultural 
education, providing increased facilities of medical relief, and 
assisting Municipal and Local Boards with grants to undertake 
urgently needed measures of sanitary reform and the improve- 
ment of means of communication in the interior. 


MILITARY EXPENDITURE, 

8. (a) That this Congress, while recording its emphatic protest 
against any charge which weakens the supremacy of the Civil 
control over the Military authorities, is of opinion that the neees- 
saiy Civil control cannot be adequately exercised until and unless 
the representatives of the tax|jayers are placed in a position to 
influence such control. 


(/}) That this Congress earnestly repeats its protest against 
the continued increases in the Military expenditure, which is 
unneeessa.ry, unjust and beyond the capacity of the Indian 
people. 

(c) That this Congress is distinctly of opinion that, as the 
Military expenditure of this country is determined not by its own 
Military needs and requirements alone but also by the exigencies 
of British supremacy and British policy in the East, it is only 
fair that a proportionate share of such expenditure should be met 
out of the British Exchequer and shared by the Empire at large 
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instead of the whole of such expenditure falling on a part of the 
Empire whieh is the poorest and the least able to bear it. 

(d) That, in view of the changed position of affairs in Asia 
due to the recent war between Eussia and Japan and the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty, this Congress earnestly urges that the large 
expenditure of ten millions sterling sanctioned last year for the 
re-organization scheme be not now incurred, and the money be 
■devoted to an extension of education in all branches and reduc- 
tion of the ryots’ burdens. 

INDIANS IN BEITISH COLONIES. 

9. (a) That this Congress, while expressing its sense of satis- 
faction at the passing by the Australian House of Eepresentatives 
of a Bill to amend the Law of Immigration so as to avoid hurting 
the susceptibilities of the people of India, again places on record 
its sense of deep regret that British Indians should continue to be 
subjected to harassing and degrading restrictions and denied the 
ordinary rights of British citizenship in His Majesty’s Colonies. 
The Congress partieularly protests against the enforcement by the 
British Government of disabilities on the Indian Settlers in the 
Transvaal and Orange River Crown Colonies, whieh were not 
enforced even under the old Boer rule, in spite of declarations by 
His Majesty’s Ministers that the treatment of the Indian subjects 
of the King-Emperor by the Boer Government was one of the 
causes of the late war. 

(&) In view of the important part the Indian Settlers have 
played in the development of the Colonies, their admitted loyalty 
and peaceful and industrious habits, their useful and self-sacrificing 
services during the recent war, and, above all, the great constitu- 
tional importance of the principle of equal treatment of all citizens 
of the Empire anywhere in the King’s dominions, this Congress 
respectfully, but strongly, urges the Government of India and 
His Majesty’s Government to insist, by prohibiting, if necessary, 
the emigration of indentured labour and adopting other retalia- 
tory measures, on the recognition of the status of Indian emigrants 
as British citizens in all the Colonies. 

ADMINISTRATION OP JUSTICE. 

, > 10, (a) That in the opinion of this Congress a complete 

separating of judicial from executive functions must now be car- 
ried out without further delay. ^ 
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{b) That this Congress, coneurring with previous Congresses 
urges that the Judicial Service in all parts of the country should 
be recruited from the legal profession more largely than at present 
as the system of appointing Civilians without special legal train- 
ing to high judicial offices does not lead to a satisfactory admin - 
istration of justice in the mofussil. 

POIACE RE FORM, 

11. That this Congress, while noting with satisfaction some use- 
ful reforms recommended by the Police Commission, regrets that 
adequate measures have not been adopted to materially improve 
the efficiency and the honesty of the Police Service. 

This Congress records its conviction : — 

(1) That competitive examinations for the recruitment of 
the Police Service in the higher grades should be thrown open to 
all classes of British subjects instead of being confined to candi- 
dates of British birth, and that such examinations should be held 
simultaneously in England and in India. 

(2) That educated Indians should be largely employed in the 
fiigher grades' in order to secure efficiency in work. 

(3) That enlistment in the Provincial Service should be by 
competitive examinations. 

(4) And lastly, that District Officers, who are the heads of 
the Police, should be relieved of judicial work and of all control 
over the Magistracy of the 3Ji strict. 

PARTITION OF BENGAL. 

12. That this Congress records its emphatic protest against 
the Partition of Bengal in the face of the strongest opposition on 
the part of the people of the province. 

That, having regard to the intense dissatisfaction felt by the 
entire Bengali community at the dismemberment of their pro- 
vince and their manifest disinclination to accept the partition as 
an accomplished fact, this Congress appeals to the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State to re«rerse or modify the ar- 
rangements made, in such a manner as to conciliate public opi- 
nion and allay the excitement and unrest present among all classes 
of the people. 

That this Congress recommends the adoption of some arrange- 
ment which would be consistent with administrative efficiency 
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and would place the entire Bengali eomniunity under one undivid- 
ed administration. 

KEPRBSSIVE MEASURES IN BENGAL. 

13. That this Congress records its earnest and emphatic protest 
against the repressive measures which have been adopted by the 
authorities in Bengal after the people there had been compelled 
to resort to the boycott of foreign goods as a last protest and 
perhaps , the only constitutional and effective means left to them 
of drawing the attention of the British public to the action of the 
Government of India in persisting in their determination to parti- 
tion Bengal in utter disregard of the universal prayers and pro- 
tests of the people. 

EDUCATION. 

14. (a) That this Congress repeats its protest against the 

present policy of the Government of India in respect of High and 
Secondary Education, as being one of officialising the governing 
bodies of the Universities and restricting the spread of edu- 
. cation. 

(b) That this Congress, while thanking the Government of 
India for the special grants made this year to Primary and High 
Education, again places on record its firm conviction that the 
material and moral interests of the country demand a much larger 
expenditure than at present on all branches of education and a 
beginning in the direction of Free Primary Education. 

(c) That, in the opinion of this Congress, the recommen- 
dations of the Committee on Industrial Education should be 
promptly carried out by the Government. The Congress specially 
.urges the Government to order an Industrial Survey as recom- 
mended by the Committee (and as suggested by the Government 
of India itself in its Home Department Resolution Ko. 199, dated 
18th June, 1888) as a necessary preliminary to the introduction of 
.an organised system of technical education in the several pro- 
vinces. 

(d) That at least one central fully equipped Polytechnic 
Institute should be established in the country, with minor technical 
schools and colleges in the different provinces. 

ECONOMIC INQUIRY AND LAND REVENUE POLICY. 

15. (a) That this Congress deplores afresh outbreak of famine 
, in several parts of the country ; and, holding that the frequent 
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recurrence of famines is due to the great poverty of the people, 
which forces large numbers of them to throw themselves on State 
help at the first touch of scarcity, it again urges the Government 
of India and the Seeretai’y of State to institute a detailed inquiry 
into the economic condition of a few typical villages in difierent 
parts of India. 

(6) This Congress is of opinion that the prosperity 
of an agricultural country like India cannot be secured 
without a definite limitation of the State demand on 
land, such as was proposed by Lord Canning in 1862 or by Lord 
Ripon in 1882, and it regrets that Lord Curzon in his Land 
Resolution of 1902 failed to recognize any such limitation and 
declined to accept the suggestions of the Right Hon’ble Sir 
Richard Garth and other memorialists in the matter. The Con- 
gress holds that a reasonable and definite limitation of the State- 
demand, and not the restriction of tenants’ rights, such as has 
found favour, in recent years, is the true remedy for the growing 
impoverishment of the agricultural population. 

QUARANTINE^ AGAINST MAHOMEDAN PILGRIMS. 

16, That, having regard to the fact that there is ten days’ 
international quarantine already in existence at Caamarn, this 
Congress hold that the quarantine of five days imposed at the 
port of Bombay upon the Musalman pilgrims before embarking 
for Jeddah, is unneess and vexatious, and produces a feeling 
of deep discontent. The Congress, therefore, prays that the 
quarantine imposed at Bombay be entirely abolished. 

IMPORTANT PROVINCIAL QUESTIONS. 

17. This Congress, concurring with previous Congresses, 
strongly urges : — 

(1) The constitution of the Punjab into a Regulation 
province*, 

(2) The expansion and reform of the Punjab Legislative 
Council in accordance with the Indian Councils Act of 1892 ; 

(3) The establishment of a Chartered High Court of Judica- 
ture in the Punjab ; 

(4) The enactment of Legislation for Berar by the Supreme 
Legislative Council and not by Executive orders of the Governor- 
General in Council ; 
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18. That this Congress desires to accord its most cordial 
support to the candidature of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji for North 
Lambeth, and appeals to the Electors of that Constituency to 
return him to Parliament. 

THANKS TO MESSRS. GOKHALE AND LAJPAT EAI. 

1V). That this Congress desires to record its sense of high ap- 
preciation of the valuable services recently rendered by the 
Hon’ble Mr. G. K. Gokhale, C.I.E., and Lala Lajpat Kai in 
England. 

CONGRESS DELEGATE TO ENGLAND. 

20. That in view of the importance of urging the more pressing 
proposals of the Congress on the attention of the authorities in 
England at the present juncture this Congress appoints its 
President, the Hon’ble Mr, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, C.I.E., as its 
Delegate and deputes him to proceed to Eir^land for this purpose. 

STANDING COMMITTEE OF Till*' CONGRESS. 

21. That a Standing Committee ot the Congress be appointed 
to promote the objects of the Congress and to take such steps 
during the year as may be necessary to giye effect to the Reso- 
lutions of the Congress. 

That the following gentlemen be appointed Members of the 
Standing Committee for the year 1906 

(1) The Hon, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, K. C. I. E. (Bombay) • 

(2) The Hon, Mr. Daji Abaji Khare (Bombay) j 

(3) G. Subramania Iyer, Esq. (Madras) ; 

(4) The Hon. Nawab Sayyid Muhammad (Madras) ; 

(5) Surendranath Banerjea, Esq. (Calcutta) ; 

(6) A. Chowdhri, Esq. (Calcutta) j 

(7) Maulvi Abdul Kasim (Burdwan) ; 
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(8) S. Sinha, Esq. (Ban kip ur) ; 

(9) The Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad) ; 

(10) Mnnshi Ganga Prasad Varma (Lucknow) ; , 

(11) Lala Lajpat Rai (Lahore) ; 

(12) Lala Harkishenlal (Lahore) ; and 

(13) Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar 

(Amraoti) ; with 

(14) D. E. Waeha, Esq. (Bombay) ; and 1 as Secretaries for 

(If)) The Hon. Mr. G.K. Gokhale, C.I.E. J the Committee. 

(Poona) 

THANKS TO THE BRITISH COMMITTEE. 

22. That this Congress desires to ^convey to Sir William 
Wedderburn, Bart., and the other members of the British Com- 
mittee, its most grateful thanks for their disinterested services in 
the cause of India’s political advancement. 

CONGRESS GENERAL SECRETARIES. 

23. That this Congress re-appoints A. O. Hume, Esq. C. B.,. 
to be General Secretary, and D. E. Wacha, Esq., and the Hon’ble 
Mr. G. K. Gokhale, C. I.E., to be Joint-General Secretaries for 
the ensuing year. 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

24. That the Twenty-second Indian National Congress do 

assemble, on such day after Christmas Day, 1906, as may be latter 
determined upon at Calcutta. i 
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Twenty-Second Congress- Calcutta-1906. 

CONDOLENCE. 

1. This Congress desires to place on record its sense of fh. 
great loss which the Congi-ess and the country at large h!ve 
sustained by the death of Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee. Mr. ®LtL 
Budrnddin Tyabji and Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose, e;-Presidents of 

^It Chariar of xMadras. Their 

great public serinces and the example of duty and of self-sacri- 
flcing devotion which they presented in their lives entitle them to 

the lasting gratitude of the country. 

A copy of the foregoing Resolution be forwarded to the 
families of the late Messrs. Bonnerjee, Tyabji, Bose and Mr. 

iraiaghava Chariar, over, the signature of the President of the 
vongress. 

INDIANS IN THE COLONIES. 

of th satisfaction the action 

for the present, the 

proposed Ordinance against British Indians in the Transvaal 
desires to give expression to its grave apprehension that unless’ 

toe Impenal Government continues to extend its firm protection 

to the British Indian oommunity, the policy of the Ordinance is 
almost certain to be enforced as soon as arrangements under the 
oonstlfcution recently granted are completed. 

This Congress also places on record its sense of deep regret 
and indignation that toe people of this country should be 
subjected to harassing and degrading restrictions and denied the 
ordinary nghts of Bntish citizenship in His Majesty’s Colonies 
and the Congress expresses its firm conviction that such a policy 
Empire '■“‘e'-ests of «>e 

MILITAEY ExPENDITUEE. 

3. This Congress renews its protest against the excessive 
and alarming growth of Military Charges in recent years and 
preponderance in toe public expenditure of toe 
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s..u^j.ongress, composed ot representatives from all the pro- 
vinees ot ttis country, desires earnestly to impress upon the 

will h Liberal Government that it 

111 be not only just, but expedient to reverse or modify the 

^oZJmru^arone' 

restoie contentment to so important a province as Bengal. 

^ • boycott movement. 

h», » rtti P®°P^® ‘‘lis country 

ha^ e little or no voice in its administration, and that their repre- 
sentations to the Government do not receive due consideration, 
this Congress is of opinion that the Boycott Movement inaugurat- 
ed in Bengal by way of protest against the partition of that 

province was and is legitimate. 

. Swadeshi. 

B. This Congress accords its most cordial support to the 
movement and calls upon the people of the country to 
labour for Its success by making earnest and sustained efforts to 
promote the growth of indigenous industries and to stimulate the 
production of indigenous articles by giving them preference over 
imported commodities even at some sacrifice, 

SEEP-GOVERNMENT. 

9. This Congress is of opinion that the system of Government 
obtainmg in the self-governing British Colonies should be extended 
to India and that as steps leading to it, it urges that the following 

reforms should be immediately carried out : 

(a) All examinations held in England only should be simul- 
taneously held in India and in England and that all higher 
appomtments which are made in India should be by competitive 
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what is exercised by the | Local Government Board in England 
over similar bodies. 

EDUCATION. 

10. This Congress repeats its protest against the policy of 
the Government in respect of high and secondary education as 
being one of officialising the governing bodies of the Universities 
and restricting the spread of education. The Congress is of 
opinion that the Government should take immediate steps for (i) 
making primary education free and gradually compulsory all over 
the country, (ii) assigning larger sums of money to secondary 
education (special encouragement being given, where necessary, 
to educationally backward classes), (iii) making the existing Uni- 
versities more free from official control and providing them with 
sufficient means to take up the work of teaching, and (iv) making 
adequate provision for technical education in the different 
provinces, having regard to local requirements. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

11. In the opinion of this Congress the time has arrived for 
the people all over the country earnestly to take up the question 
of National Education for both boys and girls and organise a 
system of Education — Literary, Scientific and Technical — suited 
to the requirements of the country, on national lines and under 
national control. 

THANKS TO THE BRITISH COMMITTEE. 

12. This Congress desires to convey to Sir William Wedder- 
burn, Bart, and the other members of the British Committee, its 
most grateful thanks, for their disinterested services in the cause 
of India’s political advancement. 

CONDOLENCE. 

13. That this Congress desires to place on record its sense 
of the deep sorrow and of loss to India of the sudden death of 
the Rt. Hon, Mr, Samuel Smith and that a copy of the foregoing 
resolution be communicated to the members of his family. 

. LAND , TAX. 

14. This Congress is of opinion that the prosj)erity of an 
agricultural country like India cannot be secured without a 
definite limitation of the State-demand on land, such as was 
proposed by Lord Canning in 1862, or by Lord Ripon in 1882 ; 


^ gongkess resolutions. 

Curzon, in his Land Resolution of lOO^ 
S lo? f the necessity of any such limitation and declined 

srr 

m,d definite limitation of the State-demand is the'trr'redy 
This r''”® the agricultural population. 

, . thanks to me. aOKHALE* 

«,» '• ^1.”* Congress records its sense of high appreciation of 

LriTw i“a 1' 

CONGRESS CONSTITUTION* 

im, Congress adopts tentatively for one year the follow- 

TrL ITtld a?r^ f ^ Col 

b« CSS appointed at Benares last year : 

mJ' CONGEESS COMMITTEE. 

organize at Province should 

■mfnnTr as mfv ^“oh 

anner as may be determined at a Meeting of the Provincial 

Conference or at a special meeting, held, for the purpose of re 
presen tatives of different districts fn the Province." 

( } The Provincial Congress Committee should act for the 
Provincein all Congress matters and it should bets specW c! ^ 

l lrand"‘^t“‘“*" P-tnoetr 

TT e J P°’'«oal 'vork in the Province. 

The OF THE CONGEESS. 

should consist ^ t Committee 

12 Members from Bengal, Behar, Assam and Burma 

” » Madras 

” Bombay 

” ti United Provinces 






';4 
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6 Members from Punjab 

'I „ „ Central Provinces 

2 „ 5 , Berar 

the President of the year and the General Secretaries being ea;- 
officio members in addition. 

III. SELECTION OF PEESIDENT. 

In the matter of tiie selection of President in future 
years, the Committee recommends that the following scheme 
should be adopted : — 

The Provincial Congress Committee of the Province in 
which the Congress is to be held should organize a Reception 
Committee in such manner as it deems proper for making 
arrangements for the Congress Session, and the choice of the 
President should in the first instance rest with the Reception 
Committee, if after consulting Provincial Congress Committees, 
the Reception Committee is able to make the choice by a majority 
of at least three-fourths of its members. If, however, no such 
majority can be obtained to support the nomination of any 
person, the question should be referred to the Central Standing 
Committee of the Congress, and the decision of this Committee 
should be final. - 

I Y. SUBJECTS COMMITTEE. ■ •4.V - 

The Committee recommends that the Subjects Committee, 
appointed at each Session of the Congress to settle its programme 
of work, should consist of : — 

25 Representatives of Bengal, Berar, Assam and Burma 
15 „ „ Madras 

15 „ Bombay 

10 „ „ United Provinces 

10 „ „ Punjab 

6 „ „ Central Provinces 

■ '4 . : .■ ■ ... Berar 

and 10 additional members for the Province im which the Con- 
gress is held, elected by the delegates attending the Congress from 
the respective Provinces in such manner as they deem proper ; and 
that the President of the year, the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the year, all eas-Presidents and all eaj-Chairmen of 
Reception Committees who may be present at the Congress, the 
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General Secretaries of the Congress and the 1 

Srs^tf^Q in addition, 

bers of the Subjects Committee. 

next CONGEESS. 

at Naiur. ™ 



Madras —1908 


I. THE ROYAL MESSAGE. 

The Indian National Congress tenders its loyal homage to His 
Gracious Majesty the King f'mperor and respectfully welcomes 
the message sent bv His Majesty to the Princes and Peoples of In_ 
dia on the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Memorable Proclamation 
issued in 18”)S by his Illustrious Mother VICTORIA THE GOOD^ 

This Congress begs to record its satisfaction that the inter- 
pretation placed by it upon the pledges contained in that “Great 
Charter of ISfiB” has been upheld by His Majesty. 

This Congress gnitefiilly welcomes the pronouncement made by 
His Majesty that the time Iras come when the principle of repre- 
sentative institutions, which, from the hrst, began to be gradually 
introduced in India, may be prudently extended and that the poli- 
tic satisfaction of the claim to equality of citizenship and greater 
share in legislation and government made by important classes in 
Tndin, representing ideas that have been fo.stered and encouraged’ 
by British Rule, will strengthen, not impair, existing authority and 
power. 

The Congress looks forward with confidence to a steady ful- 
filment by those in authority under the. Crown, in letter and in 
spirit, of the pledges and assurances contained in the Groat Char- 
ter of 1858 and in His Majesty’s Message of 1908. 

II. BEFORM PROPOSALS. 

This Congress desires to give expression to the deep and gene- 
ral satisfaction with which the Reform proposals formulated in 
Lord Morley’s despatch have been received throughout the coun- 
try ; it places on record its sense of the high statesmanship which-, 
has dictated the action of the Government in the matter and it 
tenders to Lord Morley and Lord Minto its most sincere and grate- 
ful thamks for their proposals. 

This Congress is of opinion that the proposed expansion of 
the Legislative Councils and the enlargement of their powers and 
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fiwetions, in the appointment of Indian jKcrnbcr.s to the Exooutive 
Councils with the creation of such Council *. whore they do not exist 
and the further developiiient of Local Sell -(Government, constitute 
a larye and liberal instalineut of tiio n-foems needed ro i^ive tiie 
people of this country a substantiid share" in the Uianageinont of 
tlioir affairs and to bring the adrninistratior. 'nto closer touch with 
theii’ wants and feelings. 

This Congress expresse.s its contidt-nt hope tlrT the details of 
the propo.sed Sehenio will be worked out in rho same liberal spirit 
in which its main provi.Ctojis as outlined in Unj Secretary of State's 
despatch have been conceived, 

m. C0NDEMX,.iTi0>f OF ouTiovOFs .s:<u fjKHir-. or \' 50 T,E\/ K. 

This Congress places on record it^ co pimtic asnl !in4iiuUjied 
condemnation of the detestable outrage.- and deeds of violence 
which have been committed recently in parts of the country 

.and which are abhorrent to the loyal hmnane aaid pcat'c-loviut* 
nature of His Majesty’s .Indian subjer-t.s of every denomination. 

IV. TKEATMENT.OF i'miTISH IKiUANS IV SOUTH AFRICA 

This Congress views with tbe greatest imlignation the harsh, 
humiliating and cruel treatment to which British ‘ even of 

the highest respectability and position, have been sulyjoeted by the 
British Colonies in South Africa, and expresses its alarm at the 
likelihood of such treatment resulting in Lo-u'caching conseqiienceH 
of a mischievous cdiaracter ealeulated to cause erfrit inlurv to the 
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fxoliisive white settlements, deems it but right to point out that the 
policy of shutting the dooi- and denying the rights of full British 
citizenship to all subjects of the British Crown, while preaching 
and enforcing the opposite policy in Asia a.ud other parts of the 
world, is fraught with grave mischief to the Empire and is as- 
urnvi.se as it is unrighteous.- 

V. PARTITION OF BENGAL. 

This Congress earnestly nppeals to the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State for India to reverse the Partition of 
Bengal or to modify it in such a manner as to keep the entire 
, Bengali-speaking community under one and the same administra- 
tion. 

This Congress is of opinion that the rectification of this 
admitted error will restore contentment to the Province of 
Bengal, give satisfaction to the other Provinces and instead of 
impairing, will enhance the prestige of His Majesty’s Government 
throughout the Coiinti'y. 

VI. SWADESHI. 

This Congress accords its most cordial support to the 
JS'fradeshi movement and calls upon the people of the country to 
labour for its success by making earnest and sustained efforts to* 
promote the. growth of industries capable of development in the* 
country and ro'^pond to the efforts of Indian producers by giving 
preferejice, wlierever prjieticable, to Tudian products over import^ 
ted commodities, even a« a sacrifice. 

YIL IMPOBITION OF MILITARY CHARGES. 

This Congress enters its emphatic protest against the fresh 
burden of £‘:i<KU)0|) which the British War Office has imposed on 
the Indian Exc hequer for military charges on the recommendation 
of the Homer Committee, the proceedings of which, the Under- 
Beeretary of State for India has refused to lay on the table of the 
House of Commons, in contra veutiou of previous practice in such 
matters. 

The Congress views with the deepest regret the repeated im- 
position of military charges by the British War Offiee on the 
Indian tax-payer from the date of the Army Amalgamation Scheme 
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of 1859, in regard to which imposition the Government of Indi; 
'has repeatedly remonstrated. 

'irges upon the attention of Hi* 
Majesty b Government the necessity of re-isine the Arm. 
Amalgamation Scheme of 1859 in the light of tho experlnt ol 
the last htty years and the desirability of laying down a fair and 
leasonable principle which shall free the Indian Exchequer from 
onjust exactions of this character. cnequer ii om 

vm. SEPARATION OF JODICIAI. AND EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

^ This (./Ongress records its satisfaction that the nronosal for 
aie separation of Executive and Judicial functions Ls^received 

ProvirATo°“‘’? definite sha% for the 

rovinee of Bengal ; but is at the same time of opinion that the 
it^wTll ^ thi-oughout the country and that 

fe^W ho "'dess and until the entire Judicial 

ChW Pom? “1 a’^so'utely under the High Court or 

file ease may be, even in matters of promotion and 

IX. HIGHER CAREER TO INDIANS IN THE ARMY. 

and that the high recognition of the valour 

and fidelity of the Indian troops by His Majesty the King Emperor 

* 1 ® ®'"d Peoples of India shoidd include 

which arfV r®“ *° J^^dians of higher career in the Army from 
hitherCexeluder®''^" ' '■®P«‘d:«<lly pointed out, they ha4 been, 

X. REPEAL OF RESULATIONS RELATING TO DEPORTATION AND 
THE RECENT DEPORTATIONS. 

• ^'^ypg.i’egard to the recent deportations and the grave risk 
of injustices involved in Government action based npon^^r/e 
the^ eonnSf information and having regard to the penal laws of 
the reneal of Hif'f ®‘‘'°?8>y„"'-?®s upon the Government 

latlonTh, of 1818 and similar Regu- 

tW?L ®«’®'-P'-ovinees of India; and it respectfully prays 
f ^ deported in Bengal be given an oppoi 

tunitv of exculpating themselves or for meeting any eharoes^that 
may be against them, or be set at liberty. ^ “ 

Xr. REPRESSIVE MEASURES. 

nasshio^o?°Ar®+'TTf®‘’I°^Qoo*’® ®'*’0""'®‘a"oes that have led to the 
SdVthei® d! t- but having 

lesrislaGon th « r justification for such exeeptional 

enMtmen^«*wfl1^ ®*’®®®I®''^’'®"®®“ ^®P® that these 

Statnf^ bL- ^ ®”*y “ temporary existence in the Indian 
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Xir. LEGISLATIVE AKD ADMINISTEATIVE REFORMS IN 
THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 

This Congress urges upon the Government the necessity of 

(i) placing in regard to legislative and administrative matters 

the Province of Berar on the same footing as the 

Provinces included in British India and 

(ii) establishing a T^egislative Council for the combined 

territory of the Central Provinces and Berar, 

XIII. HIGH PRICES OF FOOT) STUFFS, 

This Congress is of opinion that having regard to the high 
prices of food stuffs for the past several years and the hardships 
to which the middle and poorer classes are put thereby, an enquiry 
should be instituted by Government into the causes of such high 
prices with a view to ascertain how far and by what remedies such 
causes could be removed. 

XIV. EDUCATION. 

This Congress is of opinion that the Government should 
take immediate steps, 

(a) to make Primary Education free at once and gradually 
compulsory throughout the country, 

(b) to assign larger sums of money to Secondary and 
Higher Education (special encouragement being given where neces- 
sary to educate all backward classes). 

(c) to make adequate provision for imparting Indus|^al 
and Technical Education in the different Provinces having r^ai’d 
to local requirements, and 

(d) to give effective voice to the leaders of Indian public 
opinion in shaping the policy and system of Education in this 
country. 

In the opinion of this Congress the time has arrived for 
people all over the country to take up earnestly, the question of 
supplementing existing institutions and the efforts of Government 
by organising for themselves an independent system of literary, 
scientific, technical and industrial education suited to the eondi- 
tious of the different Provinces in the country. 

XV. LAND TAX. 

This Congress is of opinion that the prosperity of an agricul- 
tural country like India cannot be secured without a definite 
limitation of the State demand on land, and it regrets that Lord 
Curzon in his Land Resolution of 1902 failed to recognise the 
necessity of any such limitation and declined to accept the 
suggestions of Sir Richard Garth and other memorialists in the 
matter. 

This Congi'ess holds that in Provinces where the Permanent 
Settlement does not now exist, a reasonable and definite limitation 
of the State demand and the introduction of Permanent settlement 
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or a settlement for a period of not loss than sixty years are the 
tnril popuTaWof the agrieol- 

fh. T**'® ‘-"""SV®®® its sense of the great ioss which 

tee oountry ha^ sustoiued in the death of. f. B^bu Kalieharan 
?v”r ^U' r^' ^.“^‘t ^'s^limnhar Nath. III. Mr. Alfred Webb 
IV.Babu Bunsilal Singh, and V. Rai Bahadur P. AnandaChaX^ 

XVII. MESSAGE TO FBI ENDS IN ENGLAISD. 

gross tl“L-.™.'aHuf“"'“^ 

y®" its cordial greetings and oongrata- 
i^y Morlev are a partial 

fwentt th. ® ‘’y Congress during the last 

p f ^ ^"ilu Sratifled to think that to you as its 

satiSaction S'^e^'t and sincere 

winu s'ncei-e congratulations to Sir 

William Wedderburn, Bart on his recent recovery from a serious 
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THE PEESIDENTIAL ADDEESS OF 
Dadabhai NaorojI, Calcutta, 1906 


Here I confine myself to some of the declarations as to 
the duty of Liberalism and the absolute necessity of 
self-government for progress and prosperity. 

DECLARATIONS OP a?HE 
RT, HON. SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 

“There is one thing in which I will yield to none of them— 
namely, in my devotion to the Liberal Party and my faithful adher- 
ence to Liberal principles. ... We are members of the 
party of progress and action and movement, and not the party of 
mere resistance and delay.” (The Reform Club 6-2-1899). 

“ The Liberal Party was described by its great Leader as a 
great instrument of progress. It is a great instrument for progress 
and the question is how are we best to use that great instrument?’* 
(House of GommonSy 16-2-1899). 

“ The views and opinions which I have set before you are those 
of a Liberal. They are the opinions which have been traditions in 
that Party. We seek the good of the people through the people and 
by trusting the people. We wish to destroy privilege or monopoly, 
whether of class or sect or person, when it is hurtful to the people . 
And whether in internal constitution or in external policy, we 
hold that it is not power, nor glory, nor wealth that exaltetfa a 
nation, but righteousness, justice and freedom. It is for you to 
say whether you are with us or against us. 

I do not confound territorial extent with strength nor do I 
see that the glory or success of the Empire is increased by beating 
down our neighbours.” (Election Address^ 21-9-1900). 
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“ The British power cannot there and elsewhere rest securely 
unless it rests upon the willing consent of a sympathetic and con- 
tented people.” {Oxford, 2-3-1901), 

“ It is only by the consent of the governed that the British 
Naition can govern.” {Plymouth^ 19-11-1901). 

What are these principles and facts ? The virtues, the effi- 
cacy, the justice of self-government. That is one Liberal principle. 
The appreciation and encouragement of national sentiment. That 
is another Liberal principle. The recognition of the popular will 
constitutionally expressed through the people’s representatives. 
That is another Liberal principle. That may do for principles.” 
{Leicester,, 19-2-1902), 

“ We Liberals are accustomed to freedom of thought and ac- 
tion. Freedom is the breath of our life .... It possesses in 
two of its most sacred dogmas, the only solution of the chief pro- 
blems which confront our country in Imperial policy and in regard 
to our domestic needs .... It is the universal doctrine of gov- 
ernment by assent— -government with the consent of the governed. 

, , . . Why^ there is but one cardinal condition, again, of 
Liberal principle — that of direct popular control by those concern-^ 
ed. Now, these are two of the beacons by which Liberal policy 
should be guided.*' {National Liberal 5-3-1902). 

The principles of the Party (Liberal)— not any new-fangled 
principles, but the old ones which were as good to-day and as much 
required as they were two or three hundred years ago — were the 
only principles which could lead to4he happiness of the people and 
to the development of the power and prosperity of the community,” 
{Skipion, 10-12-1902). 

If it can be shown that poverty, whether it be material 
poverty or poverty of physique and of energy, is associated with 
economic conditions, which, though supported by the laws of the 
country, are, nevertheless, contrary to economic laws and to pub- 
lie policy, the State can intervene without fear of doing harm.” 

{Neiaport^ 30-11-1903). 

“ What is the Liberal Policy ? . . . We stand for liberty.. 

Our policy is to policy of freedom. It is the policy of freedom in 
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all things that affect the life of the people, freedom of conscience- 
.... freedom from class ascendency.*’ . . . . 

(Norwich, 26-10-1904). 

“ John Bull had many weak points no doubt, but he had one 
good point above all others — that he liked that which was straight- 
forward and open and candid, and honest and above-board both in 
language and in action.” (National Liberal Club, 1-6-1905). 

Now, I say, if there is any man who is a true John Bull in res- 
pect of straightforwardness etc., Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
is one. I prove Avith, ejctraets from his utterances : — 

‘‘ Our principles, . . . and one of those principles, let me- 
tell you, is that the interests of persons, classes and sections must- 
yield to the general interests of the community.” 

(Portsmouth, 16-11-1905). 

‘VOood government could never be a substitute for government*, 
by the people themselves.” (Stirling, 23-31-1W5). 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, so much for peace, so much for eco- 
nomy — two cardinal Liberal principles. But here is another — self- 
government and popular control ; and we believe in that principle,, 
not only on grounds of justice and on the grounds of effective ad- 
ministration, but on this otlier ground — that it exercises a whole- 
some influence on the character of the people who enjoy the privi- 
lege.” (Albert Hall, 

Sir, in all these subjects on which I have been touching, what 
is the aim to be kept in view, what is the star which we ought to 
keep our eyes upon, to see that we are moving in the* right direc- 
tion ? It is that we should promote the welfare and happiness andi 
interests, not of any particular class or section of the community 
but of the nation at large. That is the work of true patriotism,, 
these are the foundations upon which a solid empire may be biiilt.’> 

(Albert Hall, 15-12-1905). 

** The new government had, he verily believed, the public cons-* 
cienee, the public sense of right, the public love of equity. With 
these they would win.” (Liverpool, 9-1-1906). 

” The present government would set themselves to apply the 
old Liberal principles to legisls-tion and administration, the princi- 
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pies of freedom, of equal treatment of all sections of the commu- 
nity in civil and ecclesiastical affairs. They will include the princi- 
ple of self-government, the idea that people knew best about their 
own affairs and would give up the old idea that, there should be 
some superior people in the country who were to tell their neigh- 
bours what was good for them.” 

{Stirling Bnrgh — Culross^ 12-1-1906). 

“ The policy and spirit, which would govern the action of the 
present Government, would be based on justice and liberty, not on 
privilege and monopoly ” {Glasgow^ 15-1-1906). 

And the third is the belief that, in Ireland, as in every other 
country throughout the King’s dominions, self-government is the 
best and safest and healthiest basis on which a community can 
rest.” (Inverness^ 18-1-1906). 

“We, lovers of our country, lovers of our constitution, lovers 
■of our public tradit^ns and lovers of plain dealing. ... I am 
proud and glad and relieved to see a revival of the old political spi- 
rit. . . . the spirit which made Liberalism a moral force, a force 
■making for justice sustained by a belief in mankind, and anxious to 
better the condition of our common life. .... It was a great up- 
rising against a doctrine, a habit of thought and practice in public 
life, a method of government abhorrent to the conscience and heart 
.of the nation.” (National Liberal Clul\ 14-2-1906). 

declarations of the RT. HON. JOHN MORLEY. 

“ Imperialism by all means, if it means mercy, if it means 
bumanity, if it means justice, but if it means your own demoraliza- 
tion, if it means lowering your own standard of civilization and hu- 
manity, then, in the name of all you hold precious, beware of it and 
resist it.” (Sydney, 25-5-1899). 

“ When he (Mr. Gladstone) died. Lord Salisbury said of him 
that he was a great Christian. Yes, and I would add, that he was 
not a Christian for nothing. I think he must often have used to 
himself the language of Wordsworth: “Blarth is sick and heaven 
is weary of the swollen words that States and Kingdoms' utter, 
when they talk of truth and justice.” He, at all events, in face of 
all the demands of practical polities, did his best to bring those con- 
iSiderations of truth and justice into the minds and hearts of his 
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countrymen. .... But, I do say that Mr. Gladstone, when he saw 
the nations going on a wrong path, saw high in the heavens the- 
flash of the uplifted sword and the gleam of the arm of the Aveng* 
ing Angel.” (Manchester , — Unveiling of StatuCy 10-10-1901). 

“It is this policy of passing measures for Ireland, without- 
reference to the Irish themselves, that is responsible for most of 
the mischief and misgovernment, from which Ireland has so long; 
suffered .... From observation of Irish Government, frona 
experience of Irish Government, from responsibility of Irish Gov- 
ernment, I say to you, gentlemen, face to face, it is a bad Govern- 
ment, it is a 

expected to endure in peace, 


Government which no nation, no set of people can be 
and it is a Government which we in 
our eonaeienee ought to do our very best, when the time comes,, 
when opportunity presents itself, to put right, as we have put so 
many other evils in our own system of Government, right.” 

(Manchester, 12-3-1902X 

With how much more force do these words apply to India \ 
Then again ; 

“ We are going to have, 1 suppose— well, we may have a pro- 
posal to suspend the constitution of Cape Colony. Just picture- 
the scene in the House of Commons. The motion is made to jaro- 
test against the suspension of Parliamentary Institutions in th^ 
Cape Colony. We then all get up, and we all make eloquent, 
passionate, argumentative speeches in favour of the right of ther 
Colonies to govern themselves. The next day, Mr. Bedmond makes- 
a motion in favour of giving Self-Government in one shape or an- 
other, to Ireland. We then all pick out a new set of arguments. 
What was on Monday unanswerable, on Tuesday, becomes, not 
worth mentioning. What was on Monday a sacred principle of 
Self-Government, becomes, on Tuesday, mere moonshine and clap- 
trap. That is a comedy in which, I, at least, do not propose to 
take part. The Boers are to have Self-Government in order to 
make them loyal. The Irish are not to have it, because they are 
disloyal.” (Edinburgh, 

What a true picture of the way in which India is treated i 
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•calf only be won by human effort—and that effort, I hope, all of 
us in our different degrees, ages and situations, will pursue with 
•determination, with unselfishness and with a resolute directness 
«i.nd simplicity that must in the end win a crowning victory.” 

{National Liberal Federation^ Annual Meeting^ 13-5-19C4). 

He was for liberty wherever they could get it. 

“ He looked forward to a vigorous, progressive, pacific, ration- 
al policy. The new Government, he hoped, would realise that 
courage in large politics was the true common sense and he looked 
forward to the true progressive movement. 

“ Last Session, the whole Liberal Party in the House of Com- 
mons voted in favour of Mr. Kedmond’s Amendment, which stated 
that the present system of Government in Ireland was in opposi- 
tion to the will of the Irish People, and gave them no voice in the 
management of their affairs, was extravagantly costly and did not 
enjoy the confidence of any section of the population, was pro- 
ductive of universal discontent and unrest, and had been proved 
to be incapable of satisfactorily promoting the material and intel- 
lectual progress of the people. 

“ Surely then, it was incredible that a Party, which supported 
an indictment so damning, should have no policy for dealing with 
^ueh a state of affairs. , , * 

He would recall the fact that, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, the Leader of the Liberal Party, who had stuck to his guns 
and had saved his party, said, speaking on that very amendment : 

What was the principle at the root of the policy ? It was 
the right of the Irish people to the management of their own 
domestic affairs. The successive plans, by which this was to be 
;given to them, failed to satisfy the country ; but the principle of 
Self-Government, the principle of an elective element that shall be 
the governing element in Irish affairs still remains.” 

{Forfar, 20-10-1905) 

« But whatever the schemes and wisdom of a statesman might 
be, he should know that all the glittering adventures of imperial 
pride were vain and empty,, were delusive and guilty, if he did not 
constantly have before him the aim of mitigating the lot of the 
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hliiiaren who were always very 
20.11-1^). 

dL.b..xo«b o. .hb B. ho.. H. 

» The Liberal Party iB-as it always has been tbe ^g 

enemy of unjustified privileges and ^ . 

spirit of Liberalism is - ^ coreptions and the 

„a „ ™r "““““iaJS, 5 - 1 M 879 ), 

of the British people. v 

.Ko one in this -ntry-no 

contemplate with satisfaction, a sy ^ politioal 

our own countrymen are denied equip- 

rights, which we are accustomed t g 2-9-1899.) 

mission of Liberalism was the mi „ l^g conscience an3 

.var with religious disabilities that ^^p.rtant' than 

blocked the road to ' ■ •.j^g’^hieh laid the foundations 

either it was the Liberalism o . ^ had never been 

of Democratic Government in a Somety _ 

.wept and levelled by Britain of which we 

H we look beyond these sho^s to the » 

have become Trusts, I th , ^ ^ ^ problems. We 

ground for the appho^on ^m, jg j. no distinction on that 

L proud of the British .^^StaS Indie other. ■ But Empire 

sibilitiesare approached and han e . _ gg„ggptio„ of 

According to what I be leve o v; her than this. There 

Empire, it is something, vas^rea^r^^^^^ ^ own-in 

gje,-I believe, I am speak gy ^ standing or falling 
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the standard, not merely of material life, but of all that goes to 
enneh civilization and humanity, higher and more deeply founded 
more securely safeguarded ? We ask next, does its unity arise’ 
not from compulsory acquisition of subject races, but from’ 
the conscious and willing co-operation of living and self-determi- 
ning members ? Does it rest not upon the predominance, artidcial 
and superficial, of race or class, but upon the loyal affection of free 


Diberty was the best antidote or medicine 
and disloyalty.” {Taypo,± 

“ It is the work of statesmanship in this eountr 
Empire worth living in, as well as worth dying for' 
mn, every society is judged, and every society survii 
,,to the material and moral minimum which^it prescrib 

(Sotel Cecil. 

“ You should aim from the very beginning, at si 
Sive development in self-government, as will in tin 
the full autonomy of Australia or Canada. That pc 
commend itself, not only to the Liberal Party, but 

(Sanlev 
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nceof Canada, where, by tne gran. ng. 
which, seventy years ago, were fiymg t 
were now sitting down side by side, in 
,„t” (That will be the ease 
(St. Leonards^ 

eeded to set forth the Liberal ideal This 
rernment and self-development in fiscal, as 
Ui excellent example was to be found in the 

.e internal dissensions external revolt 

been quelled by self-government. So that 
portions of the population had worked out 

resulting in prosperity.^^^^^^^^_^^^^g^_ 

.V 1 a strOKSi strBHU* 
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pmoiple of absolutism, must, of necessity, be 
nieal, but feeble and ineffeotive systems and tli 
enlist the members of a community, with due regi 
capacities in the performance of public duties, if 
that community powerful and healthful, to give 
rulers and to engender a warm and intelligent 
beneath their sway.” ^ 

The following was one of Mr. Gladstone’s li 
tee occasion of one of the greatest achievements 
Buie for Ireland. He said 

“ It is the predominance of that moral force 
tily pray in the deliberations of this House and t' 
whole Public Policy. . . . There can be no , 
and in the last result, no more degrading speetacl 
the spectacle of oppression or of wrong in whate- 
by the^deliberate act of a nation upon another na 
But, on the other hand, there can be no 
than that, which, we think, is now dawning upon 
of a nation, deliberately set on the removal of i 
ately determined to break~not through terror, ai 
but under the sole influenee of duty and bonom 
break with whaterer remains still existing of an e 
determined, in that way at once to pay a debt c 
consult, by a bold, wise and good act, its own inter 
honour.” 

DECLARATIONS OF THE RlOHT HON. R. B. 

^ “ It was their duty, to try to govern the Irish \ 
which was more akin to their ideas and less entirel 

they recognised, it was 

upon them, by every obligation of honour and j 
should strive to bring the administration of IreL 
With the minds of her people and should endeavour 
to invert the people of this country to a juster 
obligations to that unhappy land and to a fuller ree- 
title to administer those things that were their own 
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Kow these sentiments and principles apply witn n 
to India to whom the British people are bound, to gn€ 
ment, not only by rights of birth as British citizens, 1 
‘ duty binding upon them (the British people) by eve 
of honour and policy,” by the most solemn pledges : 
times before God and the world. 

At Darleton on 24r-l--1906 he said : 

“ The breath to the nostrils of the Imperial Orgi 
— Freedom.” 

I make no comments on these declarations as hei 
men’s own. Nobody can more i-ealise their full soop 
and application to India than themselres. 

All these declarations apply with manifold force 
the peeuUar circumstances of a foreign draining don 
wViieh she is suffering— a circumstance which, in it 
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xnuia oy tne countries beyond the borders ^ 

IS received in India for the conLmndon nf ^ 
small portion of well-to-do Indians the 

small amount of ^-18 n^r hon/? ff lisad , India takes the very 

aan^inistratio. with C ^ 

and trade oTth?Un^ted*^EngXm^^^ Had°/d^ industries, riches 
righteously with self-governinfnt like that of the r T“ 

Sorno ^e k-ted \o India 

:P^nr^ non hnn ^ ^ f w>WU,UlH) but 7i times £40,000 000 9 

to “irtSv" B,"rt.Si'™rs raffi” TO *; 

sa^«=r 

Siannels ^ people, the taxpayers by a hundred^ different 
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The aim of this series is to present within, a short 
compass, sketches of the lives and careers of all eminent 
Indians. Each volume besides giving a succinct bio- 
graphical sketch contains copious extracts from the 
speeches and writings [of the personages described 
The series has been pronounced by the press to be 
‘^'the most welcome addition to Indian biographical 
and critical literature 
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THE INDIAN PATRIOT.--The standard of ex- 
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ability of the editor. 

MR. FREDERIC HARRISON—^ Enterprising 
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f Shakespeare's Chart of life. 


BEING STUDIES OP 

HAMLET, KING LEAK, OTHELLO & MACBETH. 

By the Rev. Or. William Miller, CJ,E., 

Principal, Madras Christian Gollege. 

Dr. Miller does not appear as an annotator or eritie. 
He fixes his student’s attention especially on the ethical 
side of Shakespeare’s teaching. According to him, the 
plays of Shakespeare, whether designedly or not, are 
not calculated merely to amuse. They -have each “ an 
inner meaning,” a “central idea,” which it does the 
student good to search out and assimilate. 

The Madras Mail—T>i\ Miller has taught Shakes- 
peare for over 40 years to hundreds of students, who 
have passed through the Christian College. And in his 
classes, if he has enforced oife lesson more than another, 
it has been that these plays must have been written 
with the object, among others, of making plain the 
moral principles, which underlie the ordinary occurrences 
in human life, and that it is this feature of Shakespeare’s 
plays which makes them not only an intellectual 
discipline but a means of real benefit to tliose upon 
whom they have their full and proper infiuenee. 

The Mahratta.— It is a deligtful task to have to review 
a work like ‘ Shakespeare’s Chart of Life.’ It consists of 
thoughtful monographs on Shakespeare’s four great 
tragedies — King Lear, Macbeth, Hamlet and Othello. It 
is unique both in style and treatment, is thoroughly pra- 
ctical and marks a much-needed departure in studying 
poetry. It eminently serves the purpose set forth by the 
author, viz., of reading the innermost meaning of Shakes- 
peare’s tragedies to Indian students. 

Rs.4: To Subscribers of the Indian Review f Rs. 3. 

available seperately re. one. each. ; 
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